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THE  creative  forces  of  the  Robert 
W.  Irwin  Company  and  Cooper- 
Williams,  Inc.,  are  combined  in  the  new 
furniture  productions  now  on  display  in 
the  beautifully  appointed  showrooms  in 
six  large  cities. 

These  designing  staffs  of  the  consolidated 
companies  are  actively  headed  and 
supervised  by  men  whose  position  and 
reputation  is  second  to  none  in  the  field 
of.furniture  design.  Their  creations  com' 
prise  what  is  probably  the  largest  and 
most  complete  exhibition  of  fine  custom 
furniture  in  cities  where  showrooms  are 
located. 

Made  with  the  precise  fidelity  of  trained 
and  experienced  craftsmen,  this  furni- 
ture offers  the  widest  choice  of  styles  of 
high  artistic  merit,  while  each  display 
providesa  fund  of  decorative  possibilities. 

An  invitation  to  visit  these  showrooms 
is  cordially  extended  to  all  who  are 
interested.  Purchases  may  be  arranged 
through  any  established  dealer. 


ROBERT  W.  IRWIN  COMPANY 
COOPER-WILLIAMS,  INC. 


SHOWROOMS 

•  NEW  YORK  385  MADISON  AVENUE 

•  BOSTON  495  ALBANY  STREET 

•  CHICAGO  610  S.  MICHIGAN  BLVD. 

•  DETROIT      MICHIGAN  THEATER  BLDG. 

•  MILWAUKEE        2124   PROSPECT  AVENUE 

•  GRAND  RAPIDS        23  SUMMER  AVENUE 


Sfl\\iaul 


GRA,    D    RAPIDS 


BOSTON 


DESIGNERS         A  I  MAKERS         OF  FINE  FURNITURE  FOR  FIFTY         YEARS 
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Please  Itnou-  t'uit  vou 
at*,  always  wt  Icomeat 
our  Maeu&oat  Avenue 
salons.  Purchases 
nuiv  oe  made  through 
your  decorator  or 
dealer. 


o  people   of   innate  taste   mere   surface   likeness    means    nothing    unless 


combined  with  sound  workmanship,  lhis  is  why  Jacques  Jjodart  furniture  has  always  enjoyed  a 
special  appreciation  among  them.  JLhey  value  the  tradition  in  which  these  finely  authentic  re-cre- 
ations are  made — in  I  ranee,  by  American-trained  Trench  craftsmen  exclusively.  JLhey  know  that 
this  scientific  method   ol  construction,   added  to   inbred  skill,   cannot  help   but   produce   a  furniture 


that  will  only  grow  more  mellow  with  the  years. 
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PIERCE 


Announces     A      NEW     EIGHT 


9    SPECIAL   PIERCE -ARROW   FEATURES 
All  Included  in  the  Price 

I     Improved  Free  Wheeling,  in  all  forward 
speeds,  \s  ith  silent  synchro-mesh  gear  shifting 
and  silent  intermediate  helical  gears. 

O   Automatic  Starting,  which  eliminates  starting 
pedal  and  prevents  engine  stalling. 

O    Ride   Control,  with  dash  adjustment  which 
regulates  the  shock  absorbers  to  all  manner  of 
speed  and  road  conditions. 

A    Safety  Class,  throughout,  in  windshield  and 
all  windows. 

C    Cushioned  Power,  with  engine  mounted   on 
eight  rubber  Supports,  insuring  quietness  and 
freedom  from  vibration. 

/Z   Super-Insulation  of  Body  and  Chassis,  against 

noise,  heat  and  cold,  obtained  by  filling  the 

double  dash  w  itb  extra  thick  felt  and  composition; 

felt-lined  floors  of  both  front  and  rear  compart- 
ments; felt-lined  doors  and  body  panels,  and  the 
body  itself  mounted  on  cork.  Engine  mounted 
on  rubber;  ball-bearing  shackles;  double  muffler; 
In  poid  gears,  etc. 

'y  Extraordinary  Power  Plants,  designed  and 
built  l>y  Pierce-Arrow.  Two  new  12-cylinder 
engines,  110  and  L50  horsepower;  and  the  im- 
proved 8-cylinder,  L25-horsepower  engine.  Com- 
parative tests  show  the  oew  L2-cylinder  engines  to 
be  the  most  powerful,  flexible, smoothest,  quietest 
of  all  12-cj  Under  engines, 

O  Custom-Iiuilt  Bodies,  by  Pierce-Arrow  artists 

and  engineers;  combining  the  maximum  of 

comfort  and  luxury.  Bodies  are  longer, lower  and 

larger,  with  luxurious  added   roominess,  wider 

rear  seats  and  wider  doors. 


HIGHER    VALUES    •    LOWER    PRICES 
NEW    BEAUTY   AND    NEW   LUXURY 

In  the  new  Eights  and  new  Twelves,  Pierce-Arrow  has  achieved 
higher  values  and  lower  prices  than  fine  car  history  yet  records 
, .  .  has  preserved  and  enhanced  a  famed  quality  and  beauty  and 
luxury  which  ordinarily  would  command  vastly  greater  figures. 


2385 


Model  51  Five -Passenger  Club  Brougham 
$2385  at  Buffalo  (special  equipment  extra). 


and  upward  FOR  THE  EIGHTS 
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ARROW 


AND 


NEW   TWELVES 


The  offering  is  a  distinguished  expression  of  world-wide  eco- 
nomic circumstance  .  .  .  and  affords  a  measure  of  the  increased 
power  of  today's  dollar  where  the  finer  things  are  concerned. 

Pierce-Arrow  thus  carries  brilliantly  forward  the  tradition  that 
the  name  must  not  alone  stand  for  unquestioned  character  and 
social  prestige  ...  it  must  mean  the  utmost  in  fine  car  value, 
according  to  the  highest  standards  that  each  new  season  creates. 


Model  53  Five-Passenger  Club  Sedan 
$3450  at  Buffalo  (special  equipment  extra). 


•3185 

and  upward  FOR  THE  TWELVES 


(Nine  Special  Pierce-Arrow  Features,  Continued) 

(\  Other  Important  Advancements.  The  new 
front  is  a  modified  V-type,  deep,  slender, 
patrician.  Box  girder  chassis-frame  for  greater 
6tability.  Wheel  tread  widened  to61J£  inches.  Elec- 
tric clocks  in  all  models.  Velvet-action  brakes. 
Demountable  wheels  are  standard  equipment  for 
all  models. 


MODELS  and  PRICES- 

■f.  o.  b.  Buffalo 

Body  Types 

Model  54 

8-Cyls. 

137"-142" 

Wheclbase 

Model  53 

12-Cyls. 

137"-142" 

Wheclbase 

Model  52 
12-Cyls. 
142"-147" 
Wheclbase 

Club  Brougham, 
5 -passenger  .  . 

$2385 

$3185 

Sedan,  5-pass.  . . 

2485 

3285 

$3785 

Club  Sedan, 

5-passenger  . . 

2650 

3450 

3885 

Club  Berline, 
5-passenger  . . 

2850 

3650 

4085 

Convertible 
Sedan,  5-pass. 

2950 

3750 

Sedan,  7-pass. . . 

2750 

3550 

4085 

Enclosed  Drive 

Limousine, 
7-passenger  .  . 

2950 

3750 

4250 

Coupe,  4-pass. .  . 

2  185 

3285 

Convertible 
CoupeR'dster, 

4-passenger  .  . 

2650 

3450 

Tourer,  5-pass.  . 

2750 

3550 

Tourer,  7-pass.  . 

2850 

3650 

Sport  Phaeton, 
5-passenger  . . 

3050 

3850 

In  the  purchase  o) 
age  allowance  on  < 

tlian  cincr.s  the  in 

a  car  from 
(iol  Pierce 

car  usuall\ 

■Arrow  pa 

■  arcr- 
i  more 
iment. 
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ISJowl  A  complete  course,  at 

Interior 

FOR  more  than  eight  years  Arts  &  Decoration  magazine  has  been  conducting 
the  most  authoritative,  complete  and  thorough  home  study  course  in  Period 
interior  decorating  in  existence.  In  192  8  it  began  conducting  an  authoritative, 
complete  and  thorough  home  study  course  in  Modernistic  interior  decorating. 
Until  1930  the  Modernistic  course  was  separate  from,  and  supplementary  to, 
the  course  in  Period  or  Historic  Styles  of  Decoration. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  we  combined  these  two  courses,  at  only  a  slight  increase 
in  the  price  originally  charged  for  the  Period  course  alone.  Consequently,  with 
only  one  enrollment,  and  at  very  little  greater  cost,  you  will  now  receive  complete 


THE  COURSE 

Thirty  lessons  (lavishly  illus- 
trated printed  booklets)  that 
can  be  mastered  with  ease  in 
48  weeks  utilizing  only  a  few 
minutes  a  day  of  your  spare 
time. 

I.  The  Fixed  Background. 

II.  Walls. 

III.  Windows  and  Their 
Treatment. 

IV.  Ceilings,  Floors,  Floor 
Coverings. 

V.  Lights,  Lighting  Fixtures. 

VI.  Color,  Color  Schemes. 

VII.  Choice  and  Arrangement 
of  Furniture. 

VIII.  Decorative  Textiles  and 
Hangings. 

IX.  Choosing,  Framing  and 
Hanging  Pictures. 

X.  Painted  Furniture  and  Its 
Uses. 

XI.  Furnishing  the  Apart- 
ment. 

XII.  Historical   Backgrounds. 

XIII.  The  Historical  Back- 
ground of  Style. 

XIV.  The  Renaissance  Style 
of   Furniture. 

XV.  The  Baroque  Style  in 
Furniture. 

XVI.  The    Rococo 
Furniture. 

XVII.  The  Neo-Classic  Style 
in  Furniture. 

XVIII.  Jacobean  and  Restora- 
tion Furniture  in  England. 

XIX.  William  and  Mary, 
Queen  Anne  and  Early 
Georgian  Styles  in  Furniture. 

XX.  The  Age  of  Chippendale 
in  England. 

XXI.  The  Adam  Period  in 
England  and  America. 

XXII.  American  Adaptation 
of  British  and  Continental 
Styles. 

XXIII.  Interior  Decoration  as 
a   Profession. 

Their 


Style     in 


XXIV.  Problems    and 
Practical  Solution. 

XXV.  What  Is  Modern? 

XXVI.  Fundamental   Idea   of 
Modern  Decoration. 

XXVII.  Modern      Styles      in 
Fabrics  and  Colors. 

XXVIII.  Modern  Furnitun- 

XXIX.  The  Spirit  of  Modern 
Art. 


XXX.       Combining 
with    Other    Styles. 


Modern 


DO  YOU   KNOW 


-how    draperies    should    be    related    to    the 

room  ? 
-the   proper   length   for   glass   curtains    and 

over-draperies? 
-what    conditions    determine    the    choice    of 

curtains  for  a  room? 
-the  kind  of  floor  covering  to  use  when  the 

upholstery  and  draperies  contain  design? 
-what    determines    the    choice    of    Oriental 

rugs  ? 
-what    determines   the   choice    of   lamps   for 

certain  rooms? 
-how  wall  lights  should  be  placed  in  a  room  ? 
-what    is   meant    by   advancing   or   receding 

colors? 
-the  neutral  colors? 
-the     difference    between    tones,    tints    and 

shades? 
-how  to  build  up  a  color  scheme  for  a  room 

and  what  conditions  determine  the  choice 

of  colors? 
-what  rules  determine  the  placing  of  furni- 
ture in  a  room  ? 
-what   rules  determine   the   choice  of  furni- 
ture  for   various   rooms  ? 
-how   to  combine  various  styles  together  in 

the  same  room  ? 
-how   texture  affects  the  looks  of  a   fabrk  ' 


-what  points  are  to  be  considered  in  select- 
ing   upholstery    materials? 

-how  to  make  slip  covers? 

-how  to  combine  various  textiles  in  the 
same  room  ? 

-when  rooms  should  be  left  without  pictures? 

-how  pictures  should  be  hung  ? 

-how  to  hang  a  group  of  pictures? 

-how  etchings  should  be  hung  ? 

-why  painted  furniture  is  suitable  for  bed- 
rooms? 

-what  three  important  factors  must  be  ac- 
complished in  furnishing  an  apartment? 

-the  best  colors  to  use  for  backgrounds  in 
an  apartment? 

-how  books  may  best  be  accommodated  in 
a   small   apartment? 

-the   four  great   style   periods  of   furniture? 

-how  to  distinguish  the  various  period 
styles? 

-what  two  pieces  of  furniture  are  charac- 
teristically   American? 

-how  to  draw  patterns  for  valances  and 
draperies? 

-how  to  make  a  French  heading? 

-how  to  design  and  make  draperies  for 
arched    topped    windows   and    doors? 

-how  to  make  and  hang  portieres? 

-how  to  line  over-draperies? 


■  ■«••<■■•<■•■<■■•<■■■»■•<•• 


If  you  possessed  the  knowledge  that  would  enable  you  to  answer  the  questions  in  the  box 
above  and  in  the  box  on  the  facing  page,  it  would  be  of  enormous  advantage  to  you  in 
many  ways.  Yet  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  similar  questions  that  you  will 
lie  able  to  answer  out  of  your  own  knowledge  when  you  have  completed 

THE  ARTS  &  DECORATION  HOME  STUDY 
COURSE    IN    INTERIOR    DECORATION 

— a  course  of  tremendous  practical  and  cultural  value;  a  course  that  will  enrich  your  life, 
and  that  will  help  you  greatly  and  add  greatly  to  your  pleasure  in  all  the  furnishing  and 
decorating  you  do  in  your  own  home  whether  you  employ  a  professional  decorator  or  not;  a 
course  that  will  open  the  doors  to  a  fascinating  and  profitable  career  if  you  desire  one;  a 
course  that  you  can  take  at  your  own  convenience,  in  your  own  home,  in  your  spare  time, 
and  complete  in  less  than  one  year;  and,  finally,  a  course  that  will  repay  its  small  cost  a 
hundred  times  over. 

And  in  one  respect  at  least  we  believe  this  course  is  absolutely  unique  among  all  courses  of 
study — there  isn't  a  dull  or  tedious  minute  in  the  whole  of  it.  It  is  absorbingly  interesting 
from  beginning  to  end  :  you  will  find  studying  it  a  pleasure  and  not  a  task.  It  is,  let  us  repeat — 

A  course  of  study  of  the  utmost  interest  and  value  to  every 
man  and  woman  who  genuinely  cares  for  a  beautiful  home, 
whether  large  or  small,  lavish  or  modest. 
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homey  in  Period  and  Modernistic 
Decorating 

training  in  both  Modernistic  decorating  and  Period  decorating,  and  in  the 
same  length  of  time  heretofore  required  for  the  Period  training  alone.  It 
therefore  becomes  the  least  costly  course  of  its  kind,  if  comparison  is  made,  as  it 
should  be,  on  the  basis  of  what  you  receive  in  return  for  what  you  pay. 

Modernistic  decoration  is  growing  in  favor ;  and  its  vogue  is  increasing  as 
more  and  more  people  are  realizing  its  true  values  when  properly  done.  No  other 
style  of  decoration  is  as  easily  and  as  frequently  abused  and  misused.  Conse- 
quently a  sound  knowledge  of  its  principles,  and  of  its  possibilities  and  its  limita- 
tions, has  become  essential  not  only  to  the  professional  decorator  but  to  all  who 


wish  to  do  their  own  decorating  as  well. 


-i 

-i 
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DO   YOU    KNOW 


— how  to  measure  windows  for  glass  curtains 
and  over-draperies  ? 

— how  lo  make  .i    festoon  drapery? 

— how  to  make  a  cascade  drapery? 

— how  to  make  and  hang  Dutch  curtains? 

— how   to   treat   mullioned   windows? 

— when  to  use  Venetian  blinds? 

— how  t<>  attach  rings  ami  Imok-.  to  draperii  - 
and    portieres  ? 

— how  to  niak.-  the  puffed  val  1 1 

— how  to  make  a  bed  canopy? 

— how  to  cut  ami  h  mi;  scarf  draperies? 

— how  to  treat  a  group  of  three  windows? 

— h  >u   to  place  rods  and  poles? 

— the  proper  draperies  for  a  living  room? 

— the  proper  draperies  for  a  bedroom? 

— the   proper  draperies   for   a   nursery? 

— the  proper  draperies  for  a  library? 

— the  proper  draperies  for  a  dining  room? 


— how  to  select  color  schemes? 

— how  to  balance  a  color  scheme? 

— how   to   estimate    the   amount   of   paint    re- 
quired for  a  given  surface? 

— the  proper  colors  for  children's  rooms? 

— the     proper     colors     for     north     rooms     and 
rooms  which  are  sunny? 

— the  proper  tinting  colors  and  glaze  colors? 

— how  to  remove  old  wall  paper? 

— how  to  remove  calcimine? 

— how   to  glaze   with   two  or  more  colors? 

■ — how   to  stencil   wall   decorations? 

— the   proper   paint    for   radiators? 

— how   to  patch   plaster  walls? 

— how   to   treat    stains   and   discolorations   on 
plaster  walls? 

— how  to  hang  and  paint  wall  fabrics? 

— -how  to  wash  walls  and  ceilings? 

— how    to    make    new    glazing    effects    match 
aged  effet  ts? 


*.*.  □ 


Let  us  tell  you  about  this  course,  the  most  complete 
course  of  its  kind  in  existence.  Let  us  send  you  this 
booklet,  that  describes  it  in  detail  and  tells  you  much 
about  decorating  as  a  profession. 


Read  these 

extracts     from     letters     recently 
received: 


"Before  closing  I  feel  compelled  to 
thank  you  for  the  benefits  I  have  ob- 
tained from  your  course  both  cultural- 
ly and  materially.  My  only  regret  is 
that  I  did  not  take  up  the  course 
earlier,  since  I  have  had  to  spend  sev- 
eral hundred  pounds  altering  mistakes 
I  could  not  possibly  have  made  with 
the  knowledge  gained  by  the  course." 

"I  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you 
that  this  course  is  managed  better  and 
is  presented  in  a  more  interesting 
manner  than  any  course  for  home 
study  that  I  have  ever  taken  or  seen." 

"Let  me  mention  that  I  began  the 
course  merely  as  a  help  in  home 
making.  The  interesting  and  clear 
manner  in  which  the  course  unfolded, 
has  given  me  instead  a  hobby  of  para- 
mount interest." 

"This  course  has  been  of  the  great- 
est value  to  me  in  planning  our  new 
home." 

"I  wish  to  tell  you  how  much  I 
have  enjoyed  your  course  in  Interior 
Decoration.  Although  I  did  not  take 
it  with  the  intention  of  applying  it 
to  business,  the  practical  knowledge 
gained  will  enable  me  to  cooperate  in 
the  furnishing  of  a  new  home  which 
I  am  now  building.  A  year  ago,  1 
could  not  have  done  this,  but  now,  I 
feel  with  some  help  I  can  decorate 
my  home  with  some  degree  of  intelli- 
gence. I  thank  you  for  the  interest 
you  have  taken  in  my  behalf  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  praise  your  course  to 
any  prospective  students." 


Approved    as    a    correspondence    school 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Netv  York. 


Send  for  beautiful  Brochure 
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Art>    &    Decoration    Home    Study 

Course  in  Interior  Decoration, 

578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Semi  me  your  new  free  brochure  and  folder 
describing  your  combined  Period  and  Mod- 
ern course. 

Name 

Address  
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We  have  a  large  number  of 
reproductions  of  old  Franklin 
stoves,  also  a  few  original 
pieces. 

Franklin  stoves  are  desirable 
for  their  quaint  appearance; 
because  they  give  more  heat, 
and  because  they  have  better 
draft  than  the  usual  open  fire. 

Catalogue  of  Franklin  stoves,  also  separate  catalogues  of  wood 
and  marble  mantels,  andirons,  screens  and  other  fireplace 
furnishings,  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

175     EAST     60th     •     NEW     YORK 


?ar 


Ttt 


SUN  PARLOR, 

YACHT,TERRACE 

AND 

GARDEN 

FURNITURE 


Some  of  our  installations:  The  New 
Breakers  of  Palm  Beach,  White- 
hall, Seminole  Club,  Miami  Bilt- 
more,  Dunes  Club,  Fishers  Island 
Club  and  most  prominent  homes 
and  clubs  in  America. 


FREE     ILLUSTRATED     CATALOG 
Freight  Prepaid  to  Florida 

Grand  Central  WickerShop  Inc. 

217  E«t42  JtNewYorK 


PERSONAL      Gift , 


iA  beautiful  table,  my  dear 

...But, Oh!  those 

MATCHES!!" 


DON'T    LET    UGLY 
MATCHES    MAR    THE 
CHARM   OF    YOUR    HOME 


MONOGR  \  \l  Match  Pa  I  I  thai  charm 

in^  and  li  i  to  iii"  mod 

em  dlnni  r  table,  ei  social 

affair.    s<>  smarl  ay  lea 

hostesses.   Order   a      upplj  oda  |i    with 

nun     initials    In    .in.  i. mi    shown 

(No,   l  shown  hi   Black, 

light  blue,  dai  k  blue,  Bllvei    red    llghl  green, 

Bold,  purple,  lavender,  orangi     yellow.  Initial 

:  Black,  blue,  red,  green,  white,  purple, 


silver,  gold, 

12   PACKS  FOR  $1.00 

25   PACKS  FOR  $2.00 

50    PACKS   FOR  $3.50 

100   PACKS  FOR  $5.00 

i i.i   in   United   States    Send  cluck   with 

order.  Give  monogram   ai  ei    elms  and 

tyle  number  .,-  initial  of 
time. 


MONOGRAM  MATCH  CO.,   588-C  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


From  the  Smart  Shops  and 
Antique  Galleries 

By  ELIZABETH  LOUNSBERY 


^ATURAL  stick  rattan  furniture, 
that  finds  a  timely  application 
in  the  sun  room,  penthouse  and  the 
Southern  home,  at  this  season,  has 
taken  on  even  more  alluringly  com-" 
fortable  lines  in  the  new  de- 
signs made  by  the  Mastercraft 
Reed  Corp.  for  the  retail  shops 
and  decorators. 

As  a  popular  medium,  the 
heavy  stick  rattan  is  preemi- 
nent, not  only  because  of  its 
wearing  qualities  when  expos- 
ed to  the  weather,  but  because 
of  its  smartness  when  banded 
witn  alternating,  colored  en- 
ameled cane.  With  this,  the 
cushions  may  be  of  waterproof 
glazed  chintz  in  a  colorful  pat- 
tern or  of  heavy  solid  toned 
linen,  piped  in  contrast.  One 
model,  an  armchair  with  broad 
arms,  shows  a  plain  seat  cush- 
ion and  figured  back  cushion 
in  blue  and  orange,  a  combina- 
tion of  upholstery  that  is  grow- 
ing in  favor. 

Other  popular  types  are  the 
wheeled  chaise  longue  and  the 
deep  seated  armchair  with  a 
detachable  foot  rest.  An  attrac- 
tive three  piece  set,  compris- 
ing a  settee  and  two  chairs  of 
Chippendale  design,  in  stick  reed, 
is  painted  entirely  in  red  and 
there  are  those  in  rainbow  cane, 
woven  in  a  small  star  shaped  pat- 
tern, in  natural,  green,  black  or 
red.  For  out-of-doors  use,  the  single 
stick  rattan  armchairs  with  form 
fitting  seat  and  back,  intended  to 
be  used  without  cushions,  are  ex- 
ceptionally comfortable.  For  the 
Southern  beach  there  are  hooded 
chairs  and  the  sand  seats  without 
legs,  with  folding  backs.  The  rat- 
tan framed  folding  chairs  with  gay 
colored  canvas  backs,  seats  and 
canopies  are  equally  desirable  for 


the    penthouse    terrace    or    lawn. 

JNTERIOR   decoration   as  inter- 
preted in  period  treatments  fa- 
voring the  French  and  English  is 


Book,  and  plant  stand  in  mahogany  or  walnut, 
designed  after  Wlllth  century  cutlery  table. 
Courtesy  Valeria  O'Connor,  6t  E.  55th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Natural  stick  rattan  armchair  with  alternat- 
ing cane  binding  in  yellow  and  natural. 
Red  glazed  chintz  cushions.  Natural  rattan 
table  corresponding  with  chair.  Courtesy 
Mastercraft  Reed  Corp.,  1  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

exemplified  in  the  attractive  studio 
of  Valeria  O'Connor,  in  a  group  of 
fine  pieces — notably,  an  Empire 
chaise  longue;  a  carved  oak  chest 
with  massive  brass  bindings  and 
lock,  and  two  XVIIIth  century 
English  mahogany*corner  cabinets, 
filled  with  rare  pieces  of  china. 

In  a  recently  completed  apart- 
ment, Miss  O'Connor  has  carried 
out  a  bedroom  in  cream,  blue  and 
mauve.  Here,  she  has  used  powder 
blue  and  cream  in  the  taffeta  cur- 
tains, the  covering  of  the  dressing 
table  and  bed  draperies  and  as  a 
background  for  the  single  bed,  that 
is  placed  parallel  to  the  wall,  a  large 
decorative,  painted  flower  panel  in 
which  these  same  pastel  colorings 
appear.  The  mauve  note  is 
repeated  in  the  chair  cov- 
erings   and    in    a    deeper 
toned  carpet,  completing  a 
most  intriguing  and  irre- 
sistibly   feminine   setting. 

V^ODERN  decorative  ac- 
cessories such  as  un- 
usual glass,  some  by  Mau- 
rice Heaton;  copper,  alu- 
minum and  pewter  bever- 
age sets  and  distinctive 
bookends,  lamps  and  smok- 
ing articles  are  shown  at 
the  S.P.R.  Galleries,  many 
of  them  designed  by  the 
seven  architects  who  rep- 
resent these  galleries. 

There  is  also  occasional 
furniture,  notably,  a  pri- 
vate bar  of  American  wal- 
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Indirect  lighting  table  lamp  with  diffusing  glass 
globes  and  nickel  base.  Leather  covered  bookends, 
green  and  gold,  and  enameled  top  cigarette  box.  Cour- 
tesj    S.    P.    R.    Galleries    40    E.    49th    St.,    N.   Y.    C. 


figures;  a  large  selec- 
tion of  Chelsea  figures 
and  marble  and  gilt 
bronze  garnitures, 
suitable  for  a  French 
room. 

The  fox-head  door- 
stop and  bookends, 
quite  new,  are  stress- 
ed for  the  country 
house.  Among  the 
flower  vases  is  an 
amusing;  glass  boot  of 
generous  size,  former- 
ly an  old  German  beer 
glass  desirable  for  long 
stemmed  flowers. 


nut.  This,  when  not  in  use,  stand- 
ing against  the  wall,  resembles  a 
cabinet.  When  in  use,  it  is  pulled 
out  and  a  button  pushed 
that  automatically  opens  two 
cane  paneled  swinging  doors  at 
the  back,  revealing  the  full 
equipment  of  glasses,  ice  com- 
partment and  bottles.  The 
brass  rail  across  the  lower  front 
is  also  operated  by  a  spring,  so 
that  it  may  be  concealed  when 
not  needed. 

In  the  interior  decorative 
work  and  architecture  execut- 
ed by  these  galleries,  all  peri- 
ods as  well  as  the  modern  are 
consistently  carried  out.  Cur- 
rent exhibitions  of  modern 
paintings  are  likewise  held  here. 

I  AMPS,  old  and  new,  especial- 
ly selected  for  the  setting 
in  which  they  are  to  be  placed, 
are  the  specialty  of  Blanche 
F.  Storrs.  These  are  fitted  with 
appropriate  shades  of  tailored 
silk  in  rough  broadcloth  or  taf- 
feta, trimmed  with  old  galloon 
and  braids,  or  are  of  pleated 
and  stretched  chiffon  with  lace  and 
hand-tied  fringe. 

Porcelain,  alabaster,  tf>le  and  a 
variety  of  glass  bases  are  used,  of 
which  Mrs.  Storrs  has  collected 
many  charming  examples.  She  has 
also  acquired  interesting  decora- 
tions for  the  mantel,  such  as  carved 
Chinese  ivory  birds  and  porcelain 


pURNlTURE    of    contemporary 

style  as  designed  by  Hammond 

Kroll  is  more  a  natural  outgrowth 


Old  pharmacy  jar  lamp  with  dull  gold 
deealcomania  decoration.  Cream  linen 
shade  bound  in  dark  brown.  Courtesy 
Blanche  F.  Storrs,  578  Mad.  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 


Caneletta  wood,  armchair  done  in  white  imi- 
tation lapin,  and  pine  and  pewter  end  table 
with  white  metal  table  lamp.  Courtesy  Ham- 
mond Kroll,  Inc.,  228  E.  45th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

of  designs  of  the  past  than  any 
radical  departure  from  accepted 
forms.  In  these  he  introduces  ma- 
terials and  woods  not  generally 
found  in  furniture.  Mr.  Kroll  also 
creates  the  accessories,  such  as 
lamps,  boxes,  trays,  hand  mirrors, 
etc.,  so  that  they  may  coordinate 
and  complete  the  interest  to  the 
last  detail  of  one  composite  whole. 
In  fabrics  introduced  as  hang- 
ings in  an  equipment  of  an  entire 
room,  as  well  as  furniture  cover- 
ings, Mr.  Kroll  favors  woolens,  un- 
cut velour  and  chenilles  in  warm 
gradations  of  color,  as  in  deep 
brown  shading  to  cream.  Forty  dif- 
ferent imported  woods  are  used  for 
the  furniture  and  freakish  grains 
employed  as  center  motifs,  repre- 
sentative of   the   spirit   of  today. 


CCREENS,  in  which  animals  and 
birds  have  become  the  inspira- 
tion of  decoration,  are  featured  by 
Georgia  Warren  in  a  number  of  in- 
teresting subjects.  Metallic  back- 
grounds of  silver  and  gold  leaf  in 
these  are  used  with  brilliant  plum- 


We  will  be  pleased  to  esti- 
mate on  any  of  your  interior 
decoration  problems 

Built-in  closets  now  on  dis- 
play in  our  studio 


An  attractive  window  treatment 
by  the  Closet  Shop 


Cooperation  with  Architects 
and  Decorators 

HSOLS_GEORGE    HERZOG 

ismnmsDiayENUE 


H.  A.  Elsberg 


Antique  Textiles 


OF    ALL    PERIODS 


FOR  DEALERS,  DECORATORS  AND  ARCHITECTS 


40  EAST  34TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


c  direr 
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Brownell-Lambertson 

Galleries,  Inc. 


PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE 
SCREENS 


106  E.  57™  ST 


OVER- 
MANTELS 

MURALS 


•  NEW  YORK  • 


PALm  B6A.CH    STUDIO 
14  VIA  PARIG1 


TrOizcAiix  Studios  *■?■ 


503  €ASt  47*  5TR€€T.neUJ  YORK 


Manufacturers 

of    distinctive    lighting  fixtures 

moderately  priced 


Curtain   Tie   Backs 
in  Glass  and  Metal 

Window  Guards 

Fountain   Fixtures 

Andirons 

Silhouette    Fire    Screens 

-  FsTate  Signs 

YVeatherranes 

Established    1889 

J.  A.  LEHMAN  INC. 

162   E.   53   Street  N.  Y.   C. 


Repair  Specialists 

French  Reweavers,  Restorers 

Any  Fabric  Rewoven,  Repaired. 
Antique  or  Modern 

All  Tapestries;  Brocades;  Laces; 

Curtains;    Damasks;    Hangings; 

Rugs;   Furniture  Coverings. 


/ 


LA  MERS  STUDIO 

!' 

345    West    58th   St.,   N.    Y.    C. 

I 


Stalian  ana  g?panist)  Antiques 


VS.  jlnut,   Italian   17th  Century 

itlarblc  ant)  ^tonc 
i£\uucr  Ornaments 

«3co.liI.  jfunU 

502  lexingttm  abenue      J"2cuj  J}orb 
near  854  ^trccl 


age  and  tropical  foliage,  as  a 
striking  note  of  contrast. 

One  of  the  outstanding  ex- 
amples of  Miss  Warren "s  art 
is  the  "Flamingo  Pond"'  with 
its  varying  reds  against  gold 
with  flecks  of  green.  Another 
shows  the  phoenix  with  silver 
and  bold  touches  of  black  and 
Chinese  yellow,  and  still  an- 
other bird  subject,  blue  par- 
rots with  orange  colored  eyes 
against  an  antiqued  gold 
ground,  toning  to  dull  green. 
The  moonlight  effect,  with  sil- 
ver foliage  and  bluish  white 
cranes,  also  has  great  beaut}-. 

In  her  animal  subjects  Miss 
Warren  favors  elephants,  monkeys, 
giraffes,  gazelles  and  zebras  as  be- 
ing most  adaptable  to  screen  deco- 
ration and  the  most  entertaining. 


Three-panel  5'  screen  with  giraffes  on 
silver  ground  with  tropical  red  foliage 
in  characteristic  treatment.  Courte-y 
Georgia  Warren,  50  \T.  67th  St.,  N.Y.C. 

f")LD  silver  and  reproductions  of 
famous  pieces  form  an  interest- 
ing stock  at  Howard  &  Co.'s,  that 
creditably  sustains  the  prestige  of 
this  old  established  firm. 

Among  the  antique  English 
pieces  is  a  chocolate  pot  by  G. 
Heath,  1714,  with  a  paddle  hole 
in  the  lid;  an  Argyle  gravy  pot  by 
Wakelen  and  Garrard,  with  its 
compartment  for  hot  wa- 
ter, and  a  set  of  three  plat- 
ters with  gadroon  edge 
and  crest  by  Paul  Storr, 
measuring  1^  ' .  ",  1 5"  and 
16' .. "  respectively. 

There  are  several  nota- 
ble Irish  pieces,  also,  that 
include  two  three-legged 
bowls  by M. West,  Dublin, 
1760-S7,  as  well  as  repro- 
ductions of  Early  Ameri- 
can silver.  Another  depart- 
ment is  devoted  to  jewelry 
and  high  grade  watches, 
moderately  priced. 

|XTERIOR     furnishings 
and  decorative  inciden- 


Copy  of  sterling  silver  Paul  Revere  coffee 
pot  with  sugar  bowl,  cream  pitcher  and  tray 
in  adaptations  of  similar  design.  Courtesv 
Howard   &   Co..   18  E.   56th   St..  N.  Y.   C. 


tals  form  an  interesting  group  in 
XYIIIth  Century  French  and  Eng- 
lish examples,  as  well  as  XYIIth 
Century  Italian,  at  Henry  Xord's. 

Of  outstanding  interest  among 
the  latter  is  a  set  of  six  small  wal- 
nut side  chairs,  studded  with  nail 
heads  and  covered  in  needlepoint 
of  unusual  design,  also  a  cardinal's 
chair  of  carved  walnut  with  Italian 
Renaissance  tapestry  cushions.  In 
the  French  furniture,  a  sofa  with 
Aubusson  tapestry  seat  and  back 
is  distinctive  in  beauty  and  there 
are  desks  of  graceful  outline,  de- 
sirable for  the  XYIIIth  Century 
French  room. 

Among  the  smaller  accessories, 
antique  silver  is  shown  in  com- 
plete table  garnitures  with  services 
in  Crown  Derby,  Lowestoft  and 
other  fine  china.  For  ornamental 
uses,  Sevres  and  Dresden  vases  are 
to  be  had  and  a  X'uremberg  silver- 
gilt  chalice,  of  the  XYIIth  Century. 
Tapestry  wall  hangings  are  also  in- 
cluded with  ornamental  boxes. 

rf^HIXA  and  glass  with  decorative 
articles  for  general  use  through- 
out the  house,  combine  at  Pitt 
Petri's  new  shop.  Here,  one  may 
make  an  attractive  selection  in  the 
unusual  dining  table  center  deco- 
rations or  the  accompanying  stem- 
ware, both  formal  and  informal, 
and  service  plates.  There  are  also 
beverage  sets  of  all  kinds  with 
amusing  decorations  of  original  de- 
sign depicting  the  Scottie  and  terrier. 
Travs  are  also  shown  in  number 


Pair  of  old  Chelsea  figures:  XYIIIth  Century 
French  silver  candlesticks,  set  of  four,  and  French 
silver  covered  iar  with  bine  glass  lining.  Cour- 
tesj     Henry    Nord,    441    Mad.    Ave..    N.    Y.    C. 
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Metal  tray  in  cream  and  green  finish  with 
four  separate  stain  proof  trays;  decanter, 
and  glasses  decorated  with  dogs.  Courtes) 
Pitt  Petri,  lobby  Waldorf-Astoria,  N.  Y.  C. 


and  plant  holders,  waste  baskets, 
and  lamps — one  in  alabaster  hav- 
ing an  effective  Victorian  shade 
done  in  silhouette,  together  with 
Dresden  figures,  flower  vases,  arti- 
ficial flowers  and  a  smart  little  tole 
"cache  pot",  in  the  form  of  a  drum, 
to  hold  a  pot  of  ivy.  Bathroom  bot- 
tles are  also 
featured,  like- 
wise smoking 
accessories  and 
games  for 
adults.  Among 
the  smaller  oc- 
casional furni- 
ture are  maga- 
zine racks  and 
nests  of  tables 
with  sporting 
printscovering 
each  table  top, 
stain  proof. 

FIGHT- 
LEENTH 
century  Eng- 
lish and  French 

furniture  in 
originals  and 
reproductions 
of  skillful 
workmanship 
are  to  be  found 
at  Leo  Elwyn  &  Co.'s,  as  in  the 
mahogany  Carlton  House  desk,  il- 
lustrated, expressing  the  dignified 
proportions  of  an  original.  Old 
Sheffield  plate  and  silver  supple- 
ment the  English  dining  room 
furniture  and  ornamental  vases, 
clocks,  bronzes  and  Aubusson  wall 
hangings,  the  French. 

An  exhaustive  stock  of  antique 
jewelry  set  with  semi-precious 
stones  is  another  feature,  also 
old  portraits  of  a   decorative 
nature  for  over-mantel  use.         K^l 

QRNAMENTAL  acces- 
sories that  include  charm- 
ing flower  vases  in  pottery 
and  glass  with  unusual  flower 
pots  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
fascinating  collection  at  Mrs. 
Wiltbank's  shop. 

Accenting  the  white  note 
that  is  now  so  much  favored, 
Mrs.  Wiltbank  is  showing 
some  beautiful  artificial  ala- 
mandas  and  calla  lilies  among 


Reproduction  of  Chippendale  Carlton 
House  mahogany  desk  with  Georgian  Shef- 
field candlesticks,  an  attractive  inkwell 
and  a  silver  taper  stick.  Courtesy  Leo 
Elwyn  &  Co.,  Inc.,  23  W.  55th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


her  artificial  flowers.  She  has 
also  acquired  some  white  pot- 
tery pigeons  to  add  to  her  col- 
lection of  bird  and  animal  sub- 
jects. 

The  black  lacquer  tea  trays 
shown  are  likewise  of  rare 
beauty  as  are  the  Thornton 
flower  studies,  framed  in  black 
glass.  The  double  breakfast 
sets  with  rosebud  patterns  are 
quite  irresistible.  Occasional 
furniture  to  be  found  in  un- 
usual tables  and  benches  con- 
tributes further  interest  to  the 
shop,  as  does  the  Savona  tile-top 
table  of  characteristic  pinkish  col- 
oring with  a  "cache  pot"  to  match. 

^TEEL  tube  furniture  manufac- 
tured by  Thonet   Bros.,  which 
for  some  years  has  met  with  favor 
abroad,  is  fast  assuming  popularity 
here     for     the 
sunroom, bath- 
room,   pent- 
house and  ter- 
race as  well  as 
inhotels, clubs, 
offices  and  pub- 
lic    buildings, 
generally. 

This  type  of 
furniture,  es- 
pecially de- 
signed for  this 
firm  by  such 
masters  of  con- 
temporary art 
as  Le  Corbu- 
sier,  Andre 
Lurcat,  Mar- 
cel Breuer  and 
others,  besides 
being  smart  in 
appearance  is 
strong,  com- 
fortable, prac- 
tical and  sani- 
tary, as  well  as  reasonably  priced. 
It  may  be  upholstered  in  leather, 
canvas,  cane  or  rattan  or  in  the 
usual  materials  for  this  purpose.  In 
tables,  the  tops  may  be  black  or 
colored  bakelite,  as  preferred,  or 
of  wood  or  plate  glass.  A  recent 
innovation  in  this  stock  is  a  U 
shaped  tubing  flower  holder  with 
one   short   end    intended    to   hold 


Green  and  gold  decorated  metal  tray;  Ital- 
ian pottery  flower  pot  holder,  same  color- 
ing, and  enameled  cigarette  box.  Courtesy 
Mrs.   Wiltbank,   764   Mad.  Ave.,  N.   Y.   C. 


SCULPTURE  IN  WOOD 


The  Girl 
Minstrel 

an  exquisite 
sculpture  in 
either  walnut. 
mahogany  o  r 
maple,  with  an 
antique  finish 
of  unusual 
charm.  Height. 
9    inches 

Price 
#15.00 


Covin  iiihl,  il 


DAVID  EARL  STUDIO 
906  W.  North  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


Mrs.    Schernikow 

Fine  Antique 
Hooked  Rugs 

932    Madison    Avenue 
New  York  City 


+$&* 


Reproduction  of 
18th  Century 
Wall  Papers 

With       brown,       white 
and    peach    backgrounds 

INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 

HARRIETT  C.   BRYANT 
2  West  47th  St.       New  York  City 


TOPHUNTCR 

119  East   57th  Street.     ^e\i>  York. 

Workers  h\  Metah 


ANDIRONS  :  GRATES 

FIRETOOLS  :  FENDERS 

SCREENS  :  LOG     HOLDERS 

LIGHTING  FIXTURES 

HAND  WROUGHT 

HARDWARE 

Tod  hunter  prices  are  most 
reasonable.  Both  architects 
and  decorators,  familiar  with 
values,  frequently  express 
surprise  at  the  low  prices 
for  such  high  quality. 
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WEEKS 

AND         LESS 

FOR    SPECIALLY 
DESIGNED 

RUGS     AND 

TEXTILES 

FRANCES   T. 
MILLER    Inc. 

10  EAST  53 
NEWYORK 

Wholesale    &    Retail 
DESIGN    SHOP 
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DECORATIONS  OF  DISTINCTION 


•THE- 

PARK-AVENUE 

GALLERIES- 

ENSEMBLIERS 

FOR   THE    EL  ITE 

Over  sixty  per  cent  of  the  outstanding  con- 

temporary   decoration    on    Park   Avenue 

and    Fifth    Avenue    was    created   hy   the 

Park  Avenue  Galleries 

277    PARK    AVENUE 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

DECORATIVE    HAND-PAINTED 

JAPANESE  TEXTILES 

-       ■       -       DIRECT  FROM  JAPAN       ■       ■       ■ 

*5.00 

Especially  designed  for  use  in  dining 
rooms,  music  rooms,  card  rooms  or  any- 
where else  where  you  desire  to  display  a 
very  beautifully  hand-painted  Japanese 
decoration  on  silk.  Landscapes,  Flowers, 
etc.,  etc. 

These  paintings  are  10  inches  long  by  8 
inches  wide  and  are  quite  the  most  beau- 
tiful you  have  seen  anywhere  regardless 
of  price.  Avoid  disappointment  and  let 
us  do  th<  sel<  (ting.  We  will  see  that  you 
get  your  money's  worth.  Send  currency  or 
postal  order  for  $5.00  for  each  one  desired. 

If  you  do  not  feel  you 

have  bought  the  most  that  #5.00  ever  bought 

before  in  the  world  of  art,  we  will 

cheerfully   refund   your  money. 

THE  SHINSEISHA    PAINTING   OFFICE 

No.  27,   1  -(home.   Mil  ibu-Ku, 

TOKYO   ■ 


Chromium  tube  armchair  with  red  canvas  ad- 
justable back  and  seat.  Nest  of  tables  with  vari- 
colored bakelite  tops  or  in  black.  Courtesy 
Thonet    Bros.,    Inc.,    33    E.    47th    St.,   N.   Y.    C. 


single   flowers   such  as  a   rose  or 
flower  with  decorative  foliage. 

1-1 OOKED  rugs  of  exceptional 
beauty  and  design  are  shown 
in  number  in  Mrs.  Schernikow's 
collection  together  with  old  quilts 
representing  the  perfection  of 
quilting  and  needlework. 

Among  the  rugs,  one  measuring 
9'  x  10^'  against  a  soft  green  field 
with  a  grouping  of  wild  and  domes- 
tic animals,  is  especially  desirable 
for  a  large  country  house  living 
room.  There  are  also  the  "motto" 
rugs,  so  called  as  the  motif  suggests 
the  old  time  framed  motto  with 
"Our  Home"  and  other  familiar 
quotations,  among  which  one  read- 
ing "Many  Happy  Good  Times  To 
You,"  in  a  red  wreath,  is  unique. 
Geometric  patterns  in  varying 
sizes  are  also  to  be  had. 

As  added  accessories,  there  are 
early  oil  burning,  clear  and  over- 
lay glass  lamps  and  old  Pennsyl- 
vania ram's  horn  hinges,  of  great 
rarity  in  hand  wrought  iron. 

OLD  fabrics  that  combine 
XVIIIth  century  French  silks 
of  the  Louis  XVth  and  XVIth  and 
early  Directoire  periods  form  an 
alluring  array  of  color  in  the  col- 
lection of  Alice  Baldwin  Beer. 
Among  these  are  several  short 
lengths  of  collector's  interest  as 
well  as  decorative  lengths  of  yard- 
age adequate  for  an  entire  room, 
as  in  seven  long  curtains  of  rose 
and  green  striped  taffeta  and  others 
in  blue  and  ivory. 

The  collection  also  includes  rare 
examples  of  old  chintz  and  toile 
and  several  exceptionally  beautiful 


*.*>$-•#•  •*?• 


li 


hand  loomed  Spanish  bed- 
spreads and  valances  in 
the  "Confite"  stitch,  as 
well  as  flowing  and  geo- 
metric patterns.  Tambour 
embroidered  India  muslin 
spreads  of  exquisite  tex- 
ture are  also  available  as 
are  colorful  jute  and 
woolen  fabrics  taken  from 
old  vestments  and  hang- 
ings, desirable  for  curtains. 
Miss  Beer  includes  in- 
dividual pieces  of  French 
furniture  and  wall  shelves 
in  her  studio,  as  well,  to- 
gether with  old  French  tole  flower 
holders  and  pyramidic  porcelain 
cake  dishes.  These  are  characteris- 
tically Empire  in  type  with  their 
deep  blue  bases  banded  with  gold 
leaves.  The  tole  flower  holders, 
painted  green,  which  perhaps  are 
best  adapted  for  delicate  vines  of 
low  growth,  are  likewise  composed 
of  graduating  tiers. 

Miss  Beer  has  also  acquired  some 
interesting  old  silver  lamps  and  a 


Antique  booked  rug,  .V-3"  x  6'-4",  with 
black  ground,  tan  and  deep  rose  color- 
ings and   blue   BtripingS.  Courtesy   Mrs. 

Schernikow,  932  Mad.  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Louis  XVth  wall  cabinet  with  "decoup- 
age"  decoration  on  wood,  toned  deep 
ivory.  Carved  wood  XVIIIth  century 
porcelain  figure  models  most  delicate- 
ly hand  carved.  Courtesy  Alice  Bald- 
win   Beer,   541    Mad.   Ave.,   N.   Y.   C. 

unique  collection  of  ornamental 
carved  wood  pieces,  such  as  a  deep 
cup,  beautifully  grained,  evidently 
carved  from  the  body  of  a  tree. 
With  these,  are  a  number  of  boxes 
covered  with  straw  marquetry  in 
excellent  condition,  and  quite  un- 
usual. One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  was  fitted  with  a  mirror  in- 
side of  the  lid,  bordered  with  paint- 
ed rosebuds  and  evidently  intended 
to  hold  jewelry  or  laces. 

The  curved  wood  figures,  illus- 
trated, are  other  incidental  deco- 
rative pieces  of  exquisite  detail  that 
were  no  doubt  intended  as  models 
for  porcelain  figures  in  one  of  the 
famous  factories  of  Europe,  during 
the  18th  century.  Mirrors  of  vari- 
ous types  are  also  to  be  had. 
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Alt>erta=Barncs=Beall 

Florence  Barker 

Associate 


nteriors 


866  North  Wabash  Avenue 


C.  D.  Macpherson 
Inc. 

Decorations 

and  Furnishings 

of  Interiors 

157o  Sherman  Avenue 

EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS 


MABEL  SCHAMBERG 

Interior  Decorations 

Woman's  Athletic  Club 

63oNo.  Michigan  Boulevard 

CHICAGO 

Decorative  Art  Objects 
Antiques     Reproductions 


ELIZABETH 

BROWNING 

640  Fine  Arts  Building 

4  to  South  Michigan  Avenue 

Chicago,  Illinois 

DECORATING 

Phone  Harrison  6528 


Mildred  M.  Moore 

820  Tower  Court 
Chicaso 

Telephone  Whitehall  5685 
Furniture      Decorations 


Mrs.  Ralph  Small 
Antiques   *    Interiors 

700  No.  Michisan  Avenue 
Chicago 

Phone  Superior  Ho2 


JESSICA  TREAT 

Juterior  Decoration 


CATHERINE    RECKITT 


Furnishing  and 
Interior  Decoration 


11  East  Huron  Street 
Chicaso,  Illinois 


18o3  Harlem  Boulevard 
Rocktord,  Illinois 

Phone  Alain  9oo 


ROSALIE 

ROACH 

FASSETT 

Artistic  furnishings  (or 

Town  and  Country 

homes 

82o  Tower  Court — Chicago 
Telephone  Superior  5695 


WOMEN 

INTERIOR  DECORATORS' 

ASSOCIATION  OF 

CHICAGO 

I  vise  women  know  that  this  is  the  psychological 
time  to  invest  in  the  future.  1  rob  ably  never  again 
will  this  generatio/i  see  an  economical  situation 
winch  approaches  the  one  which  now  exists,  line 
antiques  and  authentic  reproductions  have  never 
he/ore  been  obtainable  at  such  prices.  A/ow  is 
the  time  to  buy! 

Any  ol  the  decorators  on  this  page  will  be  glad 
to  assist  you  in  making  selections. 


MISS   GHEEN 

Incorporated 

The  Decoration 
of  Houses 

Antiques    and 
Objects  of  Art 

Large    Seleetion   of   Chintzes 
Exclusive  Designs  and  Colors 

620  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE. 
CHICAGO,  ILL- 

54  E.  57th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Florence  Ely  Hunn 

Remodelling 

Interior  Designing 

Furnishing 

lot  East  Oak  Street 
CHICAGO 

Superior  21  52 


Mabel  Mathilde 

DODSON  &  KLEMM 

Inc. 

STUDIO  816 

410  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

CHICAGO 

INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 

Telephone:  Wabash  3707 


ELIZABETH 
DOOLITTLE 

Inc. 

Antiques 
Old  Silver 
Fine  Glass 

Interiors 

CONSULTATION 
STUDIO 

9o6  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Telephone  Superior  92oo 


IRENE  SIDLEy 

952  North  Michigan  Ave. 

CHICAGO 

Announces  the  opening  of  a 

branch  shop  in  the  Arirona 

Biltmorc  Hotel,  Phoenix, 

Arirona. 


ANNE  FORESTER 

Incorporated 

Interior  Decorations 
and  Furnishings 


Consultation 
by  Appointment 

41  EAST  OAK  STREET 
CHICAGO 

Tel.  Superior  1112 


CELIA  T.  STURM 

IMPORTATIONS 


116  EAST  OAK  STREET 
CHICAGO 

Tel.  Superior  o928 


D.  LORRAINE  YERKES 

Interiors,  Fine  Wallpapers 
Antiques 

I  invite  discussion  of  your 
problems  no  matter  how 
small.  Consultation  by 
appointment. 

820  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Tel.  Sup.  7739 


Florence  L.  Martin 

Frances  Crumb 

INTERIOR 
DECORATORS 

Specialists  in  fine  color 

Suite   300  Tel.  Sup.  lot  I 

664  N.  Michigan  Avenue 

CI  QCAGO 
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JOHNSON  &  FAULKNER 


M 


ESTABLISHED 


18  2  3 


45    EAST   S3™    STREET 
NEW     YORK     CITY 


JOHNSON  &  FAULKNER  offer  certain  advantages  to  deco- 
rators and  their  clients,  such  as  — 

A  convenient  location  in  the  heart  of  New  York's  uptown 

shopping  district. 

Showrooms  especially  designed  for  the  effective  handling  and 
display  of  decorative  materials. 

A  comprehensive  selection  of  high-quality  imported  uphol- 
stery and  drapery  fabrics. 

Generations  of  experience  in  meeting  the  exacting  require- 
ments  of  the  interior  decorator. 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
PARIS 


LOS    ANGELES 
SAN    FRANCISCO 


I^lodernisticFrench  crystal  service  by  Lalicjuewith 
Baccarat  candlesticks  and  a  De  May  centre  deco- 
ration, electrically  lighted,  showing  black  glass 
figures  on  a  mirror  base.    Park  Avenue  Galleries 


r  HE  table  cloth  of  apricot  damask 

with    a    shaded    border    is    from 

Grande  Maison  de  Blanc.  Gorham's 

modernistic  silver  is  used,  and  glass 

plates  from  Win.  H.  Plummer  &  Co. 
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Modern  Class  from  All  Over  the  World 

Sparkling  Crystal  That  Lends  Its  Charm  to  the  Modern  Table  Setting  is  Shown 
Here  in  Characteristic  Examples  of  the  Highest  Types  from  France,  England, 
Italy,  Sweden,  Austria  and  Germany  with  Representative  Pieces  of  American  Make 


By  ELIZABETH   LOUNSBERV 


IN   the  selection  of   table  glass,  today,   a 
world  market  offers  a  wider  choice,  suit- 
able  for  any  period  treatment,  whether 
formal  or  informal,  than   ever  before.   Ap- 
propriateness and  color  only  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Approaching  the  question  from  the  view- 
point of  popular  demand,  crystal  has  some- 
what superseded  color,  especially  in  the 
copies  of  the  sturdy  old  English  and  Irish 
glass  with  brilliant 
cutting  and  square 
bases.  Color,  however, 
will  always  prevail, 
inspired  as  it  has  been 
by  the  deep  blue  of 
old  Bristol  and  the 
ruby  colored  Bavarian 
glassware  of  past  cen- 
turies, that  retlected 
the  rich  red  tones  of 
the  wines  served  with- 
in it  at  royal  ban- 
quets. 

Color  has  also  re- 
appeared in  the  more 
delicate  shades  of 
Italian  glass,  of  slen- 
der graceful  lines. 
This  offers  the  advan- 
tage of  toning  in  with 
the  colorings  of  the 
damask  table  cloths 
in  delightful  shades 
of  peach,  pale  green, 
maizeand  mauve,  with 
which  it  may  be  used 
or  in  harmonious  con- 
trast. The  subtlety  of 
color    in     this     glass 

adapts  it  particularly  well  to  such  a  table 
setting,  for  it  is  sufficiently  colorful  without 
being  over-dominating. 

Italian  table  glass,  when  first  introduced 
into  America,  assumed  elaborate  forms,  most 
ornate,  as  is  seen  in  the  well  known  Venetian 
glass  of  opalescent  rose  colorings,  flecked 
with  gold.  But  this  has  given  place  to  plain 
glass  with  perhaps  a  contrasting  colored  stem, 
fragile  and  simple  in  type. 

As  one  of  its  newest  renditions,  the  opaque 
Italian  glass,  illustrated,  in  warm  ivory  tones 
suggesting  porcelain,  provides  many  intrigu- 
ing pieces  desirable  for  decoration,  as  well 
as  ornamental  flowers  that  may  be  laid  flat 
upon  the  table  or  placed  within  a  vase. 

In  Swedish  table  glass,  which  has  gained 
such  distinction  in  Orrefors,  color  again  ap- 
pears in  the  plain,  unetched  patterns,  in 
tones  quite  as  elusive  as  the  Italian.  So 
delicatelv  colored,  in  fact,  is  its  texture,  that 


it  must  be  viewed  in  full  light  to  detect  the 
faint  smoke  coloring  or  perhaps  exquisite 
mauve  or  palish  blue  tones  that  it  reflects. 
The  etched  Orrefors.  too,  has  the  same 
bubble-like  quality  in  crystal  that  serves  as 
a  background  for  its  characteristic,  etched 
decoration  of  animated,  rhythmic  figures. 
Glass  of  this  character  is  especially  effective 
if  used  with  a  rayon  damask  cloth,  either  in 
color  or  white,  that  provides  the  necessary 


Reproductions  of  old  Waterford  glass  in  a 
scroll  tumbler  -with  brilliant  cutting;  hunting 
goblet,  appropriately  engraved;  baluster  stem 
goblets  with  grape  pattern ;  scmare  footed  gob- 
let, from  five-dozen  service.  Marine  decanter, 
engraved    with    ship.    Lans,    Madison    Avenue 

sheen  as  a  background  for  the  table  glass. 

Modern  French,  Austrian  and  German 
glass  also  favors  crystal  as  its  medium  in 
expressing  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  this. 
Lalique  has  been  particularly  successful 
among  the  French  modernists  in  producing 
not  only  patterns  of  exquisite  delicacy  and 
beauty  but  most  practical  as  table  appoint- 
ments. Baccarat  glass,  famous  as  one  of  the 
oldest  French  manufactures,  also  shows  di- 
rect, unornamented  outlines,  but  of  the  most 
brilliant  quality. 

In  strong  contrast  is  the  work  of  the  well 
known  makes  of  German  class  such  as 
Swiesel   and   Siesmuth.   in   which   geometric 


patterns  and  swirling  lines  with  conventional- 
ized flowers  form  the  decoration.  This  is,  per- 
haps, best  applied  in  the  bolder  patterns,  to 
the  decorative  pieces  that  form  the  comple- 
ment of  the  room's  setting,  yet  the  more 
restrained  interpretations  add  great  distinc- 
tion and  smartness  to  a  table  setting,  as  in 
the  finger  bowl  with  plate,  illustration  of 
Austrian  glass  and  bowl  from  the  Tyrol. 
As  to  the  American  glass,  this  has  shown 
notable  advancement 
since  the  days  of  Stie- 
gel  and  Sandwich, 
with  their  rugged 
beauty,  and  kept  pace 
with  European  pro- 
duction, especially  in 
the  cheaper  grades.  In 
these,  not  only  sur- 
prising values  are  to 
be  found,  but  exceed- 
ingly clever  reproduc- 
tions of  the  better 
quality  of  imported 
glass,  both  in  color 
and  form,  as  well  as 
texture. 

While  glass  sold  at 
popular  prices  com- 
prises the  larger  out- 
put of  our  American 
factories,  domestic 
glass  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  this  qual- 
ity, for  in  the  higher 
grades  its  beauty  of 
lustre,  clarity,  design 
and  coloring  quite 
equal  that  of  the 
leading  European 
makes,  in  all  the  requisites  of  a  complete 
service. 

As  a  representative  example,  the  Piedmont 
pattern  appearing  in  these  pages  shows  the 
possibilities  of  American  production  at  its 
best,  in  a  delicately  etched  modernistic  crys- 
tal service  with  a  simple,  conventionalized, 
leaf  decoration.  This  is  obtainable  in  all  the 
essential  pieces  including  finger  bowls,  com- 
potes and  candlesticks.  Distinctive  table  cen- 
terpieces to  hold  flowers  and  individual  deco- 
rative animal  and  bird  subjects  such  as  the 
leaping  stag,  pheasant  and  pigeon  are  also 
featured  by  this  factory. 

The  Dulany  lustre  plates  are  another 
American  production,  of  recent  date,  thai 
have  won  distinction  through  artistic  merit. 
These  are  available  in  dessert  and  luncheon 
sizes  as  well  as  service  plates  and  in  silver, 
gold  or  green  lustre  with  modernistic  center 
motifs. 


PHOTOGRAPHS   BY  DANA   B.    MERR 
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ITALIAN  glass 
'  showing  both  the 
translucent  and 
opaque  types.  The 
latter  assumes 
the  quality  of  porce- 
lain with  its  crystal 
glaze:  the  "File- 
grana"  glass  repre- 
sents a  combination 
of  both.  The  goblet 
shows  the  possibilities 
of  clear  crystal  with 
a  ruby  stem  and  an 
engraved  monogram. 
Courtesy  Cappellin 
Glassware,     Inc. 


r^ROUP  of  Swedish  Orrefors 
^-*  glass  showing  a  delicate  tra- 
cery of  design  depicting  human 
tisures  dancing.  These  are  sil- 
houetted in  etched  outline asainst 
a  delicate  body  of  clear  crystal 
and  are  of  out-tanding  beauty 
and  charm.  Included  is  a  flower 
fnter  bowl  and  plate,  de- 
canter and  goblet,  champagne 
ami  wine  zlas-e-  of  a  complete 
sen  ii  e.  Gilman  Collamore  &  Co. 
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AMERICAN  glass 
'"^  finds  one  of  its 
most  interesting  ex- 
pressions in  the  mod- 
ernistic Piedmont 
pattern  of  Steuben 
glass.  This  with  the 
crystal  leaping  stag 
ornament  and  silver 
mounted  forks  and 
spoons  are  made  by 
the  Corning  Glass 
^  orks.  Green  Dam- 
ask cloth  from  Grande 
Maison       de       Blanc 


r^ROUP  of  tall  Swiesel  glass 
^-*  vases  of  flower  and  line  de- 
sign; bowl,  decorated  with  hu- 
man figures,  with  tray  and  smok- 
ing set  by  Siesmuth  in  etched 
crystal;  Austrian  glass  finger 
bowl,  and  a  small  flower  bowl 
with  fish  decoration.  This  type 
of  glass  finds  many  applications 
through  its  decorative  as  well 
as  utilitarian  appeal,  combined 
with  a  certain  smartness  and 
moderate   cost.   Rena  Rosenthal 
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THE  informality  of  this  design  is 
evinced  in  the  fact  th;it  the  from  door 
a  little  off  renter,  l»ut  i>  interestingly 
balanced  l>>  a  large  bay  window.  The 
lions,,  i-  cream  stucco,  hard,  smooth.  Band- 
finished,  with  wavy,  uneven  application. 
(  hinese  lacquer  shutters  are  Queen  Anne 


I  RE  i     paneling  under  the  windows 

characteristically    Continental    Empire 

in  feeling.  The  outside  steps  and  terrace 

Mir   Pennsylvania    flagstones.  The  terrace 

opens   from    the   dining   room   and   large 

'•  Quoins  ar«-  finished  in  brown 

'•'■""        '■  tie;  i  ool  i-  grej  won,;  shingles 


rill'.  Iir-t    Moor  plan   in  the  lion,,,  of   Mr. 

and    Mrs.    Munn   give-   an    interesting 
conception    ol    whal    was   desired    bj    the 

archil,  ,1  ,,u  in  i  -       Spacious      li\  ing 

rooms,      >  unlighi    ami    fresh    air. 

and  a  sen  ii  ,    portion   of  ill,    h, ,,i>,-  win,  h 
combines      <■ pnctness      and      seclusion 


Cs  riuisiwi 
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rHE  library  is  paneled  in  Oregon  pine  and  stained  and 
waxed  to  an  old  natural  tone.  The  ceiling  is  huff  and 
the  bookcases  are  flush  with  the  fireplace.  There  are  slid- 
ing windows  which  open  from  floor  to  ceiling.  Furniture 
is   mostly   Queen   Anne.  Rug    is   mulherry   Royal   Sarook 


THE  large  living  room   is  essentially  a  summer  room. 

It  is  paneled  and  the  woodwork  is  painted  an   ivory 

white.   The    old   mantel   is    a   French    imported    piece    of 

marble    The  furniture  is  all  antique,  of  the  18th  Century. 

The  curtains  are  white  silk  and  the  valances,  rose  damask 
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1~HE   walls   in   the   dining    room   are   covered   in   a   red 

'    chintz-figured  paper  with  a  cream-yellow  background. 

The  furniture   is  walnut  and  the  chairs  are  upholstered 

in  beige  leather.  The  chests  are  very  old,  carved  walnut. 

One    enters    the    garden    through    high    French    windows 


KA  It S.  Munii's  bedroom  has  two  French  windows  open- 
'  '  ing  onto  a  sun  deck.  The  walls  of  the  room  are 
painted  apple  green,  there  is  an  old  carved  wood  mantel, 
and  the  all-over  rug  is  buff.  The  bathroom  adjoining  has 
French   gilded   fixtures;   walls   are   covered   with  mirrors 


Floor  plans  on  page  73 
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This  Croup  of  Screens  Will 
Be  of  Genuine  Interest  to 
People  Who  Are  Furnishing 
Their  Homes  in  the  Newer 
Fashion  and  Who  Desire 
Brilliant  Tones  and  Distinc- 
tive   Design    in    Decoration 


FIGHTING  zebras,  painted  by  the  late 
Robert  Chandler,  make  the  animated 
design  of  this  four-fold  screen  in  Mack, 
and  white  gesso,  now  in  the  '"Zebra  Room" 
in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  "War- 
burg.    Courtesy     Park    Avenue     Galleries 


LEFT— An  eight-section  folding  screen 
-  that  i>  made  of  sheets  of  zinc  over 
cork.  This  combination  renders  the  screen 
both  sturdy,  light  and  portable.  It  takes 
sunlight  or  electric  light  charmingly,  hav- 
ing almost  the  effect  of  a  silvery  gre) 
taffeta.     This     was     designed     by     Gorska 
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Sunlit  Patios  of  Mexico 

Living  Out  of  Doors  in  these  Beautiful  Patios  Is  a  De  Luxe  Existence,  with  so  Many 
Plants  in  Bloom,  with  Vines  Covering  the  Houses,  and  Birds  Singing  from  Many  Cages 


r^ORRIDOR  and  patio  garden  of 
^-^  Sir  Esmoml  Orey  at  Cuernava- 
ca,  Mexico,  showing  a  splendid  ar- 
rangement of  plants  and  tropical 
flowers.  The  walls  are  stucco  and 
cement,  peach  colored,  weathered 
with  age.  Thrushes,  catbirds,  mock- 
ing birds,  and  robins  in  wooden 
cages  add  charm  to  the  surround- 
ings of  this  typical  Spanish  house 
built    during    the    reign    of    Cortez 


i~iLD  Spanish  wrought  iron  gate, 
^-^  leading  from  the  patio  to  an 
L-shaped  garden  full  of  tropical 
plants  and  walls  covered  with 
creeping  Bougainvillea  and  Plum- 
bago Vine  and  climbing  geraniums, 
with  majestic  palm  trees,  gar- 
denias and  orange  trees,  makes  a 
charming  frame  for  the  vista  be- 
yond    the     delicate     iron     tracery 


HS  BY   FREDERICK 
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A  SHADED  corner  of 
'""^  Esmond  Orey's  garden 
patio.  The  corridor  leads 
to  the  keeping  quarters. 
The  floor  is  of  stone  and 
cobblestones  and  a  huge 
Bougainvillea  tree  of 
white  and  pink,  at  the  left. 
shades  the  tile  roof  from 
the  heat  of  the  tropical  sun 


i^ARDEN  and  stairs  in 
^-'  an  old  monastery,  "San 
Angelo."  The  old  walls  are 
covered  with  vines  of  wis- 
taria, climbing  geraniums, 
plumbago  and  Bougainvil- 
lea. Old  tile  decorates  the , 
inner  walls,  also  steps  lead- 
ing  to  the  mirador  over 
distant  archway.  Tropical 
plants  and  palms  give  the 
patio     a     splendid     setting 
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J^k-^^         English  Decorated  Furniture 
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Above — By  the  use  of  soft  colors  on  a  lacquered 
ground,  the  present-day  furniture  painters  are 
achieving  unusually  effective  results,  as  shown  in 
the  delicate  decorative  effects  of  this  secretary. 
Courtesy     Schmieg,    Hungate     &     Kotzian,     Inc. 


Right — Various  methods  of  surface  decoration 
are  used  here.  The  panels  of  the  cabinet  are  ve- 
neered and  painted  with  floral  blossoms  in  natu- 
ral colors  and  further  decorated  by  interesting 
pierced  brass  work.  Courtesy  Shaw  Furniture  Co. 


I 


N  certain  respects,  the  present  era  of 
American  architecture  and  interior  deco- 
ration may  be  likened  to  that  of  the  Ital- 
ian Renaissance;  because,  as  four  centuries 
ago,  the  old  world  saw  a  revival  of  the 
ancient  classic,  so  modern  craftsmen  are 
drawing  inspiration  from  and  repeating  the 
traditions  of  England  and  Europe.  This  20th 
Century  revival  may  be  traced  primarily  to 
the  attention  directed  to  certain  branches  of 
the  crafts,  by  a  small  group  of  American 
collectors;  but  while  these  men  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  pioneers,  the  actual  impulse 


The  Popularity  of  This  Furniture  as  a  Medium  for  Color  Has 
Resulted  in  Modern  American  Decorators  Reproducing  the 
Marqueterie,  Lacquer  and  Painted  Surfaces  of  Farlier  Periods 

By  HENRY  BRANSCOMBE 


causing  modern  craftsmen  to  revert  to  the 
styles  of  by-gone  times  was  derived  from 
that  more  widespread  interest  which  brought 
about  so  complete  a  turnover  in  the  interior 
treatment  of  modern  rooms.  And  this  influ- 
ence also  made  itself  felt  with  the  work  of 
our  architects  who,  in  turn,  produced  designs 
taken  from  English  and 
European  homes  which 
have  withstood  the 
storms    and    sheltered 


Left  Early  cabinets  of 
this  type  were  often 
decorated  both  inside 
ami  out ;  this  example 
was  reproduced  1>\ 
modern  workmen  from 
one  made  in  the  late 
Stuart  period.  Cour- 
tes>    The   Hayden    ('<>. 


Right  This  half- 
round  commode  i>  an 
1 8th  Centurj  adapta- 
tion, with  panels  in 
the  \dam  style  and 
painted  with  a  circu- 
lar medallion  show  ing 
a    classic    scene.    Cour- 

tesj     The    Bristol    Co. 


succeeding  generations  of  the  same   family 
for  several  centuries. 

The  development  of  this  movement,  inso- 
far as  it  has  been  affected  by  the  English 
styles,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  first 
interest  was  toward  those  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury, eventually  following  a  backward  course 
to  the  earlier  periods.  This  is  probably  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  whereas  furniture 
and  other  objects  dating  from  and  after  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  were  finding  their  way 
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to  America  in  large  quantities,  those  of  the 
17th  Century,  being  more  difficult  to  obtain, 
were  not  as  widely  noticed.  Consequently 
when  the  modern  cabinet-makers  started  to 
reproduce  the  English  designs,  they  first 
turned  their  attention  to  the  plainer  furni- 
ture of  the  walnut  and  mahogany  periods. 

As  knowledge  of  original  homes  became 
wider,  interior  decorators  sought  the  deco- 
rated pieces  of  woodwork,  one  or  two  which 
were  more  or  less  commonly  used  in  English 
rooms  as  a  medium  for  introducing  color, 
with  the  result  that  there  has  sprung  up  in 
America  a  school  of  furniture  decorators  who 
have  revived  all  the  various  forms  of  deco- 
rative surfaces,  achieved  either  by  the  inlay- 
ing of  vari-colored  woods,  ivory,  bone  or 
mother-of-pearl;  floral  and  other  designs  in 
marqueterie;  painted  designs  on  lacquered 
grounds;  and  that  more  advanced  work  which 
appeared  during  the  late  Georgian  period. 
And  at  the  present  time,  the  work  of  those 
artists  who  carefully  maintain  the  old  tradi- 
tions displays  a  remarkable  technique  and 
one  rivalling  the  original  examples  which  are 
the  models  for  the  modern  replicas. 

Here  we  are  more  directly  concerned  with 
the  use  of  this  type  of  furniture  in  present- 
day  rooms  repeating  the  interiors  of  earlier 
times;  and  let  it  be  remarked  at  the  outset, 
that  a  distinction  should  be  made  between 
decorative  and  decorated  furniture;  because 


while  a  suitable  number  of  pieces,  not  neces- 
sarily all  of  the  same  period,  dependant  upon 
carved  and  veneered  surfaces  for  their  deco- 
rative qualities,  may  be  used  in  the  same 
room,  a  finer  consideration  has  to  be  shown 
in  the  matter  of  decorated  or  colorful  furni- 
ture. Otherwise,  if  too  many  pieces  of  the 
latter  are  included,  the  result  is  apt  to  be 
a  sense  of  what  may  be  referred  to  as  "visual 
confusion",  and  an  entire  absence  of  rhythm. 


Right  — T  h  i  s 
handsome  desk 
is  reproduced 
from  the  Eng- 
lish Queen  Anne 
styles  and  deco- 
rated in  lacquer 
work  showing 
Oriental  scenes. 
Such  a  piece 
brings  a  color- 
ful note  into  the 
decoration  of  a 
living  room  or 
library.  From 
TheOrsenigoCo. 


Above — With  this  cabinet,  the  modern  cabinet- 
maker and  the  decorator  have  followed  the  Chi- 
nese traditions  in  the  pagoda  top  and  the  painted 
subjects  on  the  panels.  Courtesy  Robert  W.  Irwin 


Left — In  the  corner  of  this  delightful,  paneled 
living  room  an  unusually  attractive  use  of  a 
painted  commode  is  achieved  by  placing  it  below 
an   inset   cupboard.    Courtesy   Harry   Meyers    Co. 


To  quote  one  instance,  known  to  us,  of 
how  a  really  happy  room  may  be  stultified 
by  the  preponderance  of  colored  surfaces  was 
a  fairly  large  bedroom  in  an  English  country 
home.  In  describing  this,  we  will  first  touch 
upon  the  background  as  represented  by  the 
walls,  floor  coverings  and  drapes;  the  walls 
were  painted  a  rich  cream  while  the  carpet, 
bed  and  window  drapes  were  various  tones 
of  rose.  The  bed  itself  was  one  of  the  at- 
tractive styles  with  shaped  head-  and  foot- 
boards raised  on  graceful  cabriole  legs  which 
appeared  during  the  early  18th  Century, 
both  the  boards  being  veneered  with  figured 
walnut,  the  dressing  table  and  accompanying 
stool  as  well  as  several  other  pieces  also  being 
of  walnut;  the  stool,  incidentally,  covered 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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PHOTOGRAPHS   BY   MILO   ALEXANDER   GUILD 


TOP — This  view  of  River  House  shows 
'  tlie  particularly  interesting  architec- 
tural <l«-~ i ^  11  wiili  ;i  terrace  and  floating 
wli.ul  for  small  boats  running  up  from 
Long  Island.  The  drivewaj  and  gardens, 
front  and  hack,  ami  the  two  courts,  use  up 
more  than   half  of  the  total   plottage  licit' 


ABOVE  V  view  of  the  Easl  River  from 
^"^a  window  on  the  main  floor  of  River 
House  looking  across  the  garden  over  the 
river  to  the  Queensborough  Bridge,  which 
connects  New  York  and  Long  island  at 
the    point    where    t li i -    building    stands 


The  River  House 

One  of  New  York's  Newest  and  Most  Magnificent 
Apartment  Houses  Has  a  RiverView,  a  Dock  for  Small 
Boats  and  a   Permanent   Heritage  of  Light  and  Air 

Bottom  Icy,  Wagner  &  White,  Architects 
Ernesta  Beaux,  Decorator 
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BELOW  on  opposite  page — Looking  from 
the  river  side  of  garden  court  toward 
garden  entrances  of  River  House.  The  apart- 
ment above  the  main  entrance  with  a  little 
balcony  and  wrought-iron  railings  is  the  one 
selected  by  Mr.  Bottomley  for  his  own 
home  in  this  both  picturesque  and  very- 
modern  place.  The  view  from  it  first  touches 
the  blue-lined  fountain,  then  the  garden, 
which  reaches  across  the  court  to  the  river 


RIGHT — A  detail  group  on  the  East  side 
-  of  the  foyer  at  River  House.  The  cur- 
tains are  hung  between  the  windows  and 
are  henna  satin.  Throughout  the  halls,  foyer 
and  ve:-tibule,  Mrs.  Beaux  has  used  Bieder- 
meier  and  Directoire  furniture;  some  fine 
period  pieces  and  some  excellent  reproduc- 
tions made  for  her.  The  rugs  were  designed 
by  Mrs.  Beaux  and  are  in  tones  of  pinkish 
browns,    lemon    yellow,    henna    and    grays 


BELOW — This  extremely  attractive  place 
is  the  elevator  entrance.  There  are  mir- 
ror panels  by  Jan  Juta  in  tones  of  henna; 
the  elevator  doors  in  metal  are  painted  a 
very  dark  green.  Over  them  is  a  mirror  lin- 
tel behind  an  open  bronze  ornament.  The 
walls  are  in  two  different  shades  of  green 
marble,  and  the  rug  and  settee  are  in  henna 
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IEFT — The  west  walls  of  the  foyer 
*—  are  a  curious  shade  of  pinkish 
hrown.  The  keynote  of  the  entire 
space  is  a  group  of  mirror  paint- 
ings hy  Jan  Juta  in  shades  of  light 
and  dark  henna.  Scenes  for  these 
were  inspired  by  Mexico  and 
the  mirror  is  a  combination  of  an- 
tiqued and  plain  surfaces.  The  tones 
of  the  ceiling  are  lighter  shades  of 
pinkish  brown  with  the  gull  orna- 
ment in  cream  color.  The  pilasters 
either  side  of  Jan  Juta's  paintings 
are  a  mottled-marble,  almost  black. 
This  room  is  done  in  a  very  low  key 
but  replete   with   interesting   detail 


BELOW— One  end  of  the  south 
corridor.  The  walls  here  are 
sage  green  and  the  curtains  are  sap- 
phire blue.  The  commode  is  modi- 
field  Empire  witli  a  Biedermeier 
mirror.  The  clock  is  a  very  fine 
Directoire  piece  and  the  wooden 
vases  are  Biedermeier.  The  lights 
which  really  form  a  wall  decoration 
are  silver  bowls  with  silver  foun- 
tains. The  chairs  up  and  down  the 
corridor      are      also      Biedermeier 
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Dinner  Table  for  New  Year's  Eve 

Arranged  by  Ellen  D.  Wangner 


PHOTO  BY   RICHARD  AVERILL  SMITH 


Charming  Atmosphere  for  an  Informal  Holiday  Party 


THIS  New  Year's  Eve  table,  arranged  in  a  pine  paneled 
room  of  the  Hampton  Shops,  makes  a  most  enchanting 
holiday  picture.  Those  who  contributed  to  its  beauty 
were  William  H.  Plummer  &  Co.,  and  Rich  &  Fisher,  with 
china   and   crystal;   a  handsome   Burano  lace   cloth  from 


Grande  Maison  de  Blanc  which  makes  a  lovely  back- 
ground for  the  Copeland  service  plates,  in  cream  with 
silver  bands,  holding  silver  fruit  cups  from  Black,  Starr 
X  Frost-Gorham  Inc.  A  ga>  note  is  furnished  1>>  red 
roses    and    Christmas    greens    arranged    by     Max    Stilling 
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Beautiful  China 

Old  and  New 

For  Modern  Tables 

The  Revival  and  Reproduction  of  Old  Designs 
in  Shape  and  Decoration  AretheChief  Charac- 
teristics of  Much. of  the  Modern   China 

By  JULIET  and    FLORENCE   CLARKE 


TOP — The  decora- 
■  tion  on  this  group 
of  Mason's  Patent  Iron- 
stone china  is  repro- 
duced from  a  very  fine 
old  Mason  engraving, 
colored  in  cobalt  blue 
and  gold,  with  rich 
scarlet  and  salmon  in 
the  flowers.  Courtesy 
of  Hugh  C.  Edminston 


pROM  left  to  right: 
'  a  plate  with  a  bor- 
der of  lupins,  a  Vic- 
torian pattern;  a  Colo- 
nial design  in  silver 
lustre  and  blue;  the 
design  of  "Corn  Pop- 
py," in  vivid  tones  and 
a  pattern  on  bone 
china.  Courtesy  Josiah 
Wedgwood  Sons,  Inc. 


BOTTOM— Very 
"-*  rare  old  Chin- 
ese Lowestoft  bowl 
decorated  with 
scrolls  and  panels 
of  flowers  and 
leaves  in  gilt  and 
famille  rose  color- 
ings, circa  1780. 
Philip     Suval     Inc. 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  glance  over  the 
various  collections  of  fine  china  con- 
vinces one  that  in  many  instances  the 
very  latest  styles  are  duplicates  in  shape  and 
decoration  of  the  most  popular  china  of 
earlier  centuries.  Recently  some  original 
moulds  and  copper  plate  engravings  have 
been  disinterred  from  dust  bins  and  from 
them  are  being  faithfully  reproduced  the 
same  graceful  shapes  and  fine  decorations 
which  delighted  the  old  ami  the  new  worlds. 
Among  the  very  newest  patterns  are  the 
beautiful    free    hand    drawings    taken     from 

Josiah    Wedgwood's   old    design    book    and 

are   brush    painted    in    lovely   colors  to 

decorate  the  modern  china,  one  especially 
attractive  pattern  is  an  encircling  wreath  of 
strawberry    blossoms,    leaves    and    brilliant 
berries  painted   in  autumnal   colors  on 
green. 

Victorian  styles,  which  are  reappearing  in 
furniture,   wall   paper  and    textiles  are   even 


reflected  in  the  decoration  of  china,  for  en- 
tire dinner  services  are  painted  with  old 
fashioned  chintz  patterns  of  that  period, 
some  in  red  on  backgrounds  of  green,  or  in 
red  and  yellow  roses  and  stag  horn  ferns  on 
a  chocolate  surface,  while  a  really  lovely 
conception  of  the  early  Victorian  type  is  a 
re-creation  of  a  Wedgwood  earthenware  pat- 
tern, a  border  of  lupins  in  soft  lavender  with 
beautifully  toned  green  leaves  brush  painted 
on  buttercup  yellow.  To  commemorate 
Washington's  two  hundredth  birthday  are 
service  plates  of  bone  china  decorated  with 
an  adaptation  in  design  and  actual  coloring 
of  the  satin  brocade  used  in  a  dress  worn  by 
Martha  ^  ashington  now  on  exhibition  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institute.  The  pattern  is  of  inter- 
laced ribbons  and  enameled  flower  sprays  in 
natural  .  ilors  on  an  exquisite  background  of 
salmon  pink. 

The  silver  and  gold  lustre  ware  which  ap- 
peared   in    England    about    1790,    but    for 


nearly  a  century  has  been  a  lost  art,  is  also 
revived  with  all  its  early  charm  and  the 
beautiful  example  illustrated  in  silver  lustre 
resist  and  blue  on  ivory  bone  china  is  one  of 
the  very  newest  and  most  popular  patterns. 
The  popularity  of  Hunt  Club  breakfasts,  for 
which  even  special  silver  has  been  designed, 
has  awakened  keen  interest  in  china  deco- 
rated with  hunting  scenes;  among  many 
fine  examples  is  a  bone  china  service  in  the 
Empress  Catherine  shape  with  a  gold  Greek 
key  design  on  a  field  of  powdered  green,  sur- 
rounding spirited  hunting  scenes  painted  in 
brilliant  colors  from  the  original  designs  of 
John  Leech  illustrating  the  humorous  story 
of  Handley  Cross,  and  Mr.  Jorrocks'  Hunt, 
beloved  of  English  sporting  Squires. 

Illustrated  is  a  fine  group  of  Spode  china 
painted  with  spirited  fox  hunting  scenes  in 
brilliant  colors  reproduced  from  the  designs 
of  that  great  artist  J.  F.  Herring,  Sr.  whose 
fame  is  as  fresh  today  as  during  the  thirty- 
three  years  when  his  brush  limned  the  win- 
ners of  the  St.  Leger  and  the  Derby,  making 
a  pictorial  history  of  the  English  turf  when 
racing  and  hunting  were  the  chief  sports  of 
Great  Britain  and  photography  was  un- 
known. The  beauty  of  these  central  designs 
in  the  service  plates  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  exquisite  colors  of  the  various  borders  in 
rich  maroon,  apple  green,  or  ivory  edged  with 
gold  or  banded  with  color.  These  same  in- 
teresting scenes  are  also  available  on  Spode 
Imperial,  an  ivory  earthenware  in  that  fa- 
vorite shape  of  the  Georgian  silversmiths, 
the  "gadroon,"  or  bordered  with  an  oak  leaf 
and  acorn  design  in  autumnal  colors.  So 
much  liked  are  these  sporting  pictures,  that 
entire  services  and  many  odd  pieces  of  Spode 
china  for  every  occasion  have  been  prepared, 
each  piece  painted  with  one  or  more  of  these 
inimitable  scenes  of  the  chase. 

In  its  rejuvenation,  Lowestoft  has  lost 
nothing  of  its  peculiar  charm,  for  reproduced 
on  a  special  stoneware  body,  it  is  moulded  in 
the  fine  old  shapes  after  the  time  honored 
tradition  and  decorated  with  the  blue  band, 
gold  stars  with  crest  in  center,  or  a  mono- 
gram or  an  American  eagle  on  an  ermine 
shield  and  as  formerly  it  is  possible  to  have 
the  family  crest,  coat-of-arms  or  monogram 
painted  upon  it.  The  salt  glaze  of  the  early 
18th  Century  has  also  been  revived,  by  Min- 
ton,  on  a  white  body  decorated  with  attrac- 
tive figures  in  brilliant  colors  and  sprays  of 
flowers,  while  Kingsware,  a  Coalport  earth- 
enware in  ivory  banded  with  soft  rose-red, 
is  ornamented  with  field  flowers  in  natural 
colors  making  most  effective  dinner  services. 
Mason's    Patent    Ironstone    China    is    cele- 
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A  BOTE— Group  of  Black  Knight  China, 
^"^  showing  salad  plate  of  gold  tracery 
over  cobalt;  service  plate  with  Chinese 
red  background;  fish  plate  with  gold  and 
apple-green  border;  cream  soups  in  ivory, 
cobalt,  maroon  or  green  with  raised  gold 
lace  decoration;  and  after  dinner  cups 
gold  lined.  Courtesy  Graham  Zenger,  Inc. 


pOl'R   Spode  plates,  a  bone   china   ser- 
vice plate,   gadroon   shape,   decorated 

with  burnished  gold  coin:  fine  fluted  sev- 
vice  plate  with  gold  lustre  framing  scenic 
center;  earthenware  service  plate,  \\illi 
famous  Old  Tower  pattern;  bone  china 
service  plate  with  Oriental  design,  circa 
1800.    Courtesy    Gilman    Collamore,    Inc. 
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■  EFT— "The  Flora" 
pattern  embossed 
on  ivory  Crown 
Ducal  Gainsborough 
ware  is  in  rich  tones 
of  ro-e  and  light 
brown,  with  brighter 
touches.  Courtesy 
Crown    Ducal    Ware 


BELOW  —  "Briar 
WJ    Rose"       is       the 

name  of  this  new 
square  shape  in  em- 
bossed ivory  china, 
with  eight  different 
floral  decoration-  of 
beautifully  colored 
Godey  Prints.  Amer- 
ican Chinaware  Corp. 


brating  its  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
by  reproducing  many  of  its  earliest  designs, 
among  them  the  series  of  engravings  called 
the  '"American  Merchant  Marine,"  designed 
when  the  old  wooden  3 -deckers  with  their 
picturesque  sails  were  just  giving  place  to 
steamers  and  when  for  one  funnel  on  the 
Hudson  were  a  thousand  sails.  Today  these 
old  copper  plate  engravings  are  colored  in 
wonderful  shades  of  underglaze  and  glazed 
in  Mason's  Amber,  and  table  services  deco- 
rated with  these  splendid  designs  are  espe- 
cially suitable  for  ocean  going  yachts  as  well 
as  country  houses  near  the  coast.  Other  at- 
tractive reproductions  in  this  ware  are  "Per- 
siana."  a  Chinese  design  of  birds  and  flowers 
in  true  Oriental  coloring  on  pale  ivory,  and 
the  world  famous  ''Pink  Vista,"  an  effective 


scenic  surrounded  by  a  border  of  flowers 
and  leaves.  "Langley"  was  engraved 
when  George  III  was  on  the  throne  and 
in  color  and  design  is  a  typical  example 
of  that  period,  though  reproduced  on  a 
modern  shape.  Mason's  latest  creation 
has  a  heavily  embossed  oak  leaf  and 
acorn  pattern,  either  enameled  in  colors, 
in  gold,  or  in  plain  Amber  glaze  closely 
resembling  Queen "s  ware. 

At  many  modern  dinner  tables  color 
follows  color  in  the  china  as  course  fol- 
lows course,  so  that  from  the  gorgeous 
place  plates  in  royal  cobalt,  rich  maroon, 
apple  green,  Du  Barry  rose,  warm  ivory 
or  tawny  yellow  encrusted  and  overlaid 
with   lace-like   tracery  in   gold,   to   the 
dessert  service  is  an  ever  changing  panorama 
of  glowing  color.  Fish  and  game  plates 
with  painted  centers  showing  different 
varieties    of    the    finny    and    feathered 
tribes,  have  returned  to  favor.  In  Black 
Knight  china,  the  brush  painted  designs 
include  only  native  American  game  fish 
in  their  natural  habitat  and  the  artist 
has  skilfully  captured  the  elusive  half- 
light  filtering  through  the  water  and  the 
silvery   iridescence  of  gleaming  scales. 
Patterned  on  each  plate  rim  are  filigrees 
in  gold  relief  over  any  color  framing  the 
designs.  Each  plate  in  the  game  service 
is  decorated  with  a  different  native  bird 
— pheasant,  quail,  grouse,  partridge,  or 
sleek  mallards  winging  their  arrow-flight 
against  the  sky — a  group  to  thrill  the 
heart  of  any  sportsman,  so  faithfully  are 
they  portrayed. 


Exquisitely  painted  copies  of  famous  mas- 
terpieces ornament  the  centers  of  a  set  of  fine 
service  plates  in  Black  Knight  china,  Gains- 
borough's celebrated  ''Blue  Boy,"  Romney's 
lovely  '"Lady  Hamilton,"  Holbein's  '"Mer- 
chant Giese,"  Van  Dyck's  '"\Vm.  II  of 
Orange  and  His  Spouse,"  Rembrandt's  por- 
trait of  himself  and  his  wife  and  other 
equally  noted  paintings.  Other  fine  service 
plates  are  decorated  with  vivid  Venetian 
scenes  or  operatic  stage  settings.  Entirely  new 
are  dessert  plates  in  an  exquisite  pale  pink 
glaze  resembling  crushed  strawberries  and 
cream  combined  with  cobalt  or  lighter  blue, 
pink  or  yellow  and  decorated  with  central 
medallions  of  native  American  flowers  in 
natural  colors.  In  view  of  his  recent  visit,  a 
banquet  service  of  white  bone  china  made 
for  the  King  of  Siam  is  especially  in- 
(Continucd  on  page  73) 


ABOVE— Examples 

^"^  from  a  magnifi- 
cent dessert  service 
of  Chamberlain- 

Worcester  b  0  n  e 
china,  with  Bated 
borders  of  deep  bine 
framing  indh  idually 
painted  exquisite 
floral  centers  in  nat- 
ural colors.  '  ourtesj 
Ginhbu  r  c      &      I  «\  % 
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ing scenes  in  bril- 
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tesj  William  II. 
Plnmmer  X  <  o..  Inc. 
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A  Winter  Holiday  in  Switzerland 

Whether  You    Skate,    Ski,  Toboggan,    or  Co   in   for  Curling,    Switzerland 
Gives  You  an  Opportunity  for  Cold  Weather  Playing  That  1$  Unsurpassed 
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Below — Elaborate  danc- 
ing figures  are  introduc- 
ed by  the  skaters  in  their 
exhibition  performances 
al    Arosa    in    the   Grisons 


Photographs  Courtesy  Suiss  Federal  Railroads 


Above — Skiing  is  an  ideal  sport  in  the  beauti- 
ful mountains  of  Davos,  in  the  Grisons,  Switzer- 
land. The  costumes  for  this  adventurous  sport 
are  extremely  gay,  bright  sweaters  and  caps 
which  match  the  decoration  of  the  skis, 
in    dazzling    contrast    with    white    landscape 


Above — We  see  a  bob-sled  negotiating  a 
perilous  curve  above  \  illars,  Sur  Ollon, 
in  the  Vaudois  Mps,  a  sporl  which  on 
these  mountains  requires  much  courage 


I. eft — A  curling  match  in  the  \lp-  is 
one  »f  the  mosl  fascinating  pastimes. 
\-  it  i-  done  on  verj  smooth,  -lip 
perj  ice  without  skate-,  it  natural!) 
requires       a       great       ileal       of       ;i  u  il  it  > 
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Rifrlit — Early  Georgian  dining  room 
furniture  magnificently  reproduced  in 
mellowed  English  walnut  enriched 
w  itli  cross  handings  of  fruitwood,  elah- 
orate  carving  and  seaweed  marquetry, 
armchairs  have  ribbon  back  splats, 
cabriole  legs  with  carved  claw  and  ball 
feet.  Courtesy  New  York  Galleries,  Inc. 

Below — The  soft  gray  paneled  walls 
are  an  attractive  setting  for  the  beauti- 
fully reproduced  Louis  XVI  lit  de  re- 
pos  covered  with  Nattier  blue  velvet, 
Louis  XV  bergere  in  needlepoint, 
slipper  chair  in  apricot  satin  and  dress- 
ing table  with  delicate  "Huet"  deco- 
rations. Courtesy  Jacques  Bodart,  Inc. 


EIGHTEENTH  century  household  fur- 
niture, with  its  freshness,  its  orig- 
inality, its  beauty  of  design  and 
decoration  possesses  the  same  fascination 
today  as  in  that  golden  age  of  cabinet  mak- 
ing and  still  casts  its  glamorous  spell  over 
lovers  of  the  antique.  Each  of  the  great  fur- 
niture making  nations  contributed  its  own 
national  characteristics  to  its  designs,  for 
centuries  of  tradition  lie  behind  the  richly 
carved  mahogany  of  Chippendale  and  the 
exquisitely  inlaid  or  painted  satinwood  of 
the  Adam  period,  and  however  novel  or 
original  any  single  piece  may  appear,  it 
will  be  found  to  have  a  long  ancestral  line 
of  almost  continuous  development  from 
Gothic  times. 

Because  of  its  beauty  and  adaptability 
to  present  day  needs,  French,  English  and 
Italian  furniture  of  the  eighteenth  century 
is  more  used  in  modern  homes  than  the  fur- 
niture of  any  other  age  and  as  the  supply 
of  originals  is  necessarily  so  limited,  the 
finest  examples  being  in  Museums  and  pri- 
vate collections,  flawless  reproductions, 
meticulously  and  "prayerfully"  copied  have 
taken  their  places  and  future  generations 
will  have  as  genuine  an  esteem  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  fine  craftsmanship  of  these 
replicas,  as  animates  the  collector  of  an- 
tiques today.  The  various  materials  of 
which  the  furniture  is  constructed  offer  al- 
most unlimited  decorative  possibilities  in 
combination,  walnut,  carved  and  inlaid  with 
seaweed  marquetry,  elaborately  carved 
mahogany,  satinwood,  plain,  richly  inlaid 
with   various  woods,  or  bronze  mounted, 


The  Modern  ''Period"  Rooms 


By  JULIET  SANFORD 


brilliant  lacquers,  carved  and  gilded  pine 
and  limewood  and  the  exquisitely  painted 
decorative  furniture  of  the  Louis  XV  and 
XVI  periods. 

Interior  architectural  woodwork  was 
highly  developed,  not  only  in  magnificent 
mansions,  but  in  the  smaller  manor  houses 
walls  were  paneled  in  oak,  cedar,  deal  or 
pine,  mantels,  over-mantels  and  over  doors 
were  beautifully  carved,  the  designs  often 
enriched  with  painting  and  gilding.  In  the 
Adam  period  plastered  walls  largely  super- 
seded wood  and  the  panels  were  covered 
with  a  decorative  design  of  delicate  ara- 
besques, urns,  paterae  and  other  motifs  in 
low  relief,  or  painted  with  landscapes  and 
architectural  subjects  in  the  Italian  manner 
and  surrounded  with  plaster  mouldings.  To- 
day exact  replicas  of  these  beautiful  back- 
grounds, as  well  as  the  ornately  carved  pine 
paneling  from  historic  houses,  or  examples 
treasured  in  Museums  are  reproduced  with 
painstaking  fidelity  to  form  a  perfect  set- 
ting for  the  furniture,  and  in  the  combina- 
tion of  these,  with  reproductions  of  the 
antique  textiles,  one  is  able  to  recapture 
the  very  spirit  of  past  centuries. 

Much  of  the  charm  of  French  furniture 
during  the  Louis  XV  period  was  due  to  the 
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For  Grace,  Beauty,  Elegance  and  Comfort,  the  Furniture  of  the 
18th  Century  1$  Unrivalled  and  the   Flawless  Modern   Repro- 
ductions Are  Most  Adaptable  to  Present  Day  Uses 


Left — Exquisite  panels  painted  in  gold 
leaf  after  Pillement,  decorate  thi  - 
oval  room,  armchairs  in  gold  leaf 
with  green  brocade  reproduced  from 
the  Marie  Antoinette  model  in  the 
Petit  Trianon,  the  kidney  table  below 
the  vitrine  in  palissandre  and  rich 
tulipwood.    Courtesy    Brunovan,    Inc. 

Below — This  elaborately  carved  and 
paneled  room  of  Swedish  Pine  is  re- 
produced from  a  Georgian  room  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  The 
fine  blue  lacquer  cabinet  with  bronze 
mountings  encloses  a  radio  and  repeat- 
ing phonograph.  The  Orsenigo  Co.  Inc. 


carving  in  mahogany  and  limewnod  be- 
longs the  entire  credit  of  elevating  the 
status  of  18th  century  cabinet  making  in 
England  to  a  creative  art  which  ranked 
with  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting 
till  the  end  of  the  century.  He  assimilated 
ideas  from  every  source,  Chinese,  Gothic, 
Egyptian,  Dutch  and  French,  the  cabriole 
legs  of  his  chairs  are  slightly  heavier  than 
the  French  rococo,  but  like  many  earlier 
English  chairs  have  claw  and  ball  feet, 
while  the  straight  legs  are  Chinese  in  origin 
shown  by  the  carving  in  that  style.  His  rib- 
bon-back chairs  are  the  most  beautiful  ever 
made,  and  their  constant  reproduction  is 
ample  proof  of  their  unwaning  popularity. 
Chippendale's  mahogany  console-cabinets, 
marvelously  carved  with  rococo  motifs  and 
his  lighter,  more  elegant,  ornamental  chairs 
and  tables  with  cabriole  legs  and  exquisite 
carving  are  admirable  for  combination  with 
Louis  XV  furniture  as  are  his  ornate  rococo 
mirrors  of  carved  and  gilded  limewood. 

The  Adam  period  is  not  only  a  Classic 
period,  but  a  period  in  which  marquetry 
and  delicately  painted  ornament  supplanted 
carving,  it  is  also  called  the  Age  of  Satin- 
wood.  As  the  style  advanced  the  inlays 
became  more  delicate,  with  honeysuckle 
ornament,  foliated  acanthus  scrolls,  fan 
leaved  discs  and  ovals  delicately  painted 
by  Cipriani  or  Angelica  Kauffmann.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  commode  was  the  most 
important  piece  of  furniture  and  upon  it 
was  lavished  the  finest  craftsmanship.  Illus- 
trated is  a  magnificent  reproduction  of  a 
satinwood  commode  designed  by  Adam  and 


Chinese  influence  which  dominated  West- 
ern Europe  and  the  inspiration  derived 
from  Chinese  paintings,  porcelains,  silks 
and  lacquers.  Louis  XV  rococo  furniture  is 
the  most  distinctly  decorative  of  any  in 
the  world  and  for  versatility,  elegance  and 
grace  of  design,  or  quality  of  craftsman- 
ship, has  never  been  surpassed.  The  style 
"Rocaille,"  abounding  in  irregular  curves 
and  acanthus  scrolls  extended  to  textiles, 
wall  painting  and  even  metal  work.  Pille- 
ment was  one  of  the  many  designers  who 
copied  and  adapted  Chinese  decorative  art, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  18th  century  oval 
room  illustrated,  in  which  the  panels  paint- 
ed in  gold  leaf,  and  the  green  striped  and 
flowered  brocade  covering  the  graceful 
Marie  Antoinette  armchairs  (copied  from 
those  in  the  Petit  Trianon)  are  reproduc- 
tions of  his  designs.  Every  detail  in  this 
lovely  room  is  perfectly  carried  out,  from 
the  kidney  table  in  tulipwood  and  palis- 
sandre with  marqueterie  top  and  sides, 
standing  below  the  vitrine  with  its  interest- 
ing figures  of  the  Chien-Fung  and  Ming 
dynasties  to  the  reproduction  of  the  Sino- 
Lowestoft  oval  bowl  and  the  Louis  XVI 
console  in  carved  wood  and  gold  leaf. 
To  Thomas  Chippendale,  that  master  of 
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executed  by  Chippendale,  from  the  collection  of  Lord 
Leverhulme.  The  delicate  marquetry  designed  by  Per- 
golesi  is  in  pear,  tulip  and  rosewood,  white  holly,  satin- 
wood,  planetree  and  holly  stained  green,  while  the 
panels  are  ornamented  with  exquisitely  painted  classic 
figures. 

In  this  same  collection  is  a  beautiful  reproduction 
of  a  mahogany  commode  in  Chippendale's  most  serene 
and  dignified  mood,  the  triple  columns  at  the  corners 
of  the  block  front  of  the  case  suggest  the  graceful  type 
of  (lothic  influence,  but  are  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  cabriole  legs  terminating  in  claw  and  ball  feet,  the 
top  of  the  commode  has  a  finely  carved  edge  and  the 
brasses  were  especially  designed  to  harmonize  with  the 
period.  Reproduced  in  walnut  is  a  William  and  Mary 
cabinet  with  delicate  inlays  of  Dutch  marquetry  in 
satinwood,  pear,  sycamore,  tulipwood,  holly,  vermil- 
lion,  oak  burl  and  oyster  veneer  of  laburnam  wood, 
while  in  satinwood  finished  "en  grisaille,"  in  varying 
shades  of  grey,  or  painted  in  pastel  colors  is  a  replica 
of  an  Adam  secretary,  a  most  important  size. 

A  most  decorative  addition  to  boudoir  furnishing  is 
the  reproduction  of  a  fine  Louis  XVI  secretaire  in 
satinwood  with  grisaille  and  sanguine  decoration  of 
nymphs  and  cupids,  and  mar- 
ble top  with  finely  chiselled 
bronze  gallery  and  mounts. 
Three  reproductions  from  the 
Petit  Trianon  are  especially  in- 
teresting from  their  beauty  and 
association,  a  small  armchair 
designed  for  Marie  Antoinette 
with  delicately  carved  frame 
finished  in  gold  leaf  and  up- 
holstered with  a  lace  striped 
and  flowered  brocade  in  green 
and  rose,  while  of  almost  equal 
interest  is  her  "Oppenard" 
dressing  table  made  from  tulip- 
wood  with  its  marquetry  in 
diamonds  and  beautifully  chis- 
elled bronze  mouldings  sur- 
rounding the  sides,  back  and 
drawer  fronts,  and  the  "mau- 
repas"  commode  also  of  tulip- 
wood  with  elaborate  marquetry. 

A  most  important  reproduc- 
tion is  the  Louis  XV  bombe 
commode  in  palissandre  or  vio- 
let wood,  exquisitely  inlaid  and 
finished  with  a  lovely  antique 


patine.  The  exceptionally  beautiful  rococo  bronzes 
are  finished  in  mercury  gilding  by  fire  and  with  its 
Rouge  Ranee  marble  top  this  is  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  this  type  extant.  The  original  of  this 
splendid  commode  was  made  by  Ronsard  and  for 
many  years  was  in  one  of  the  palaces  of  the  Czar  of 
Russia.  Typical  of  the  Sheraton  period  is  an  ex- 
quisite reproduction  of  a  satinwood  commode,  ex- 
tremely graceful  in  line  and  most  decorative  with 
its  painted  ornamentation  of  garlands  and  ovals 
with  classic  figures.  One  of  the  finest  examples  of 
late  18th  century  drumhead  tables  is  also  repro- 
duced in  satinwood,  with  bandings  of  mahogany  and 
graceful  acanthus  scrolls  painted  in  soft,  blending 
colors. 

A  delightful  addition  to  living  room  furniture  is 
an  unusual  reproduction  of  an  early  18th  century 
side  table  veneered  in  antique  English  walnut,  the 
lower  part  of  the  apron,  beautifully  carved  with 
shells  and  acanthus  scrolls  is  finished  in  burnished 
silver.  Among  the  many  fine  examples  of  Adam  fur- 
niture in  this  country  is  a  faithful  reproduction  of 
the  magnificent  mahogany  highboy  made  in   1770 
for  the  Van  Pelt  family  of  Philadelphia,  sold  by 
their  descendants  to  Howard  Reifsynder 
in  1921,  and  at  the  sale  of  his  collection 
in   1929,  this  beautifully  carved  historic 
piece  brought  forty-four  thousand  dollars, 
highest  price  paid  for  an  American  an- 
tique, though  another  gem  from  this  same 
rare    collection    was    an    especially    well 
modelled    armchair,    beautifully    carved 
on  knees,  stretchers,  arms  and  back,  from 
rich  San  Domingan  mahogany  and  cov- 
ered with   perfectly   preserved  and  deli- 
cately colored  petit  point  which  was  sold 
for  thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 


Top — Fine  reproduction  of  an  Adam  com- 
mode in  satinwood,  with  marquetry  de- 
signed by  Pergolesi  and  executed  by 
Chippendale.  Original  in  Lord  Lever- 
liulnie    collection.    Hohert    W.    Irwin    Co. 


Center — This  beautiful  mahogany  arm- 
chair is  reproduced  from  the  original 
now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
It  is  also  illustrated  by  Oliver  Brackett 
in  Ency  clopedia  of  English  Furniture.  Cour- 
ies\    Schmieg,   Hungate   &   Kotzian,  Inc. 


Left — The  walls  of  waxed  knotty  pine, 
the  Georgian  mahogany  secretary,  with 
gill  enrichments,  the  wing  chair  in  petit 
point  and  the  Chippendale  chairs  are  fine 
reproductions.   Courtesy    Hampton    Shops 
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Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 


Tin's  Organization  to  Maintain 
a  Permanent  Home  for  American 
Art  Is  Undoubtedly  One  of  the 
Createst  Gifts  that  Imagination 
and  Purpose  Have  Made  to  the 
American  Public.  It  Was  Created 
and  Lndowed  by  Mrs.  Gertrude  V. 
Whitney.  Her  Co-worker  and  the 
Director,  Is  Mrs.  Juliana  R.  Force 


«P)EMPSEY   AND    FIRPO,"   George    Bellows' 

"-'iiiost  famous  painting  of  The  Ring.  Other 

paintings  of  his  found  at  the  Whitney  Museum 

are   "Floating    Ice,"    and    "Nude   with    Parrot" 


LAUGHING 
-CHILD."  This  witty 

study  of  a  young  hoy  i- 
one  of  Rohert  Henri's 
most  famous  portrait 
paintings.  Other  paint- 
ings of  his  owned  Ip\  the 
Museum  are  "Storm 
Tide"  and  "Rolling  Sea" 


"CPRING  RAIN."  a 
*■*  most  characteristic 
early  painting  by  John 
Sloan.  Other  paintings  of 
his  which  are  owned  by 
the  Whitney  Museum  are 
"Portrait,"  and  "Sea 
Coast,  Gloucester, 
Mass."  Also  a  large  col- 
lection   of   his    etchings 


"r^IRL'S  HEAD,"  one 
^-*of  Eugene  Speich- 
er's  most  beautiful  stud- 
ies of  youth.  The  mu- 
seum owns  other  paint- 
ings by  Speicher  as 
follows:  "Landscape, 
the  Plowed  Field,"  "Por- 
trait of  a  Girl,"  "Por- 
trait of  Fira  Barchak," 
and    "Spring    Bouquet" 


"X/ENCE,"  a  charm- 
ing  landscape  by 
William  J.  Glackens  in 
his  most  recent  manner. 
Other  Glackens  paint- 
ings owned  by  the  Muse- 
um are  "Apples,"  "Child 
Cutting  Paper,"  "Flower 
Piece,"  "Parade.  Wash- 
ington Square,"  and 
"The  Cove,  Nova  Scotia" 
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New  Roses  in  the  New  Year 

A  Romantic  Story  of  the  Debutante  Roses;  Something 
About  Their   Picturesque   Names  and  Attractive  Ways 

By  J.  HORACE  McFARLAND 


WHAT  is  a  "new"  rose?  Obviously,  at  least  from  one  angle, 
a  rose  unknown  to  those  who  read.  From  another  angle  a 
rose  novelty  is  one  newly  "created,"  to  use  the  bombastic 
Burbankian  phrase,  by  crossing  or  hybridizing  conducted  more  or 
less  intelligently — or  it  may  be  a  "happenstance,"  as  was  that  won- 
derful rose  and  mother  of  roses,  Ophelia,  which  has  given  our  gar- 
den and  greenhouses  great  advantage. 

Therefore,  when  through  the  travel  efforts  of  some  plant  scouts 
we  came  to  know  of  Rosa  hugonis,  so  named  because  a  French 
priest,  Father  Hugh,  first  observed  it  in  West  China,  this  truly 
"Golden  Rose  of  China"  came  to  us  as  definitely  new.  As  a  wild 
or  native  rose  it  was  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity  there,  but  it 
promptly  and  properly  took  its  place  here  as  a  novelty,  and  an 
important  one. 

Now  this  old-new  golden  beauty  has  been  mildly  in  American 
commerce  for  perhaps  a  dozen  years,  yet  it  is  not  properly  known. 
It  serves  not  only  to  provide  almost  the  earliest  rose  blooms  in  the 
growing  season,  but  also  to  give  in  a  desirable  note  of  clear  vellow 
and  a  graceful,  dependably  hardy  shrub  that  can  well  displace 
certain  monotonously  planted  shrubs  that  have  been  monkey-planted 


in  too  many  American  home  grounds.  The  arching  stems,  fine 
foliage,  and  rich  bloom -of  Hugonis  are  an  antidote  to  too  many 
Hydrangea  Peegee  and  Spirea  V.H. 

Not  quite  the  earliest  to  bloom  is  this  old-new  Hugonis. 
Coming  a  half-week  ahead  of  it  on  an  even  more  symmetrical 
shrub  is  Rosa  ecae,  with  its  literal  flood  of  primrose  single 
flowers.  These  are  thickly  set  -on  arching  twigs  which  carry 
beautifully  conspicuous  red  thorns.  From  Turkestan  and 
Afghanistan,  this  splendid  old-new  shrub  has  not  yet  acquired 
a  "common  name,"  or  wide  distribution.  Those  who  read  these 
words  may  even  have  trouble  to  get  a  plant. 

From  Korea  newly  hails  a  double  yellow  wild  beauty  in 
Rosa  xanthina,  and  this  is  called  the  Korean  rose.  The  nursery- 
men have  sighted  it,  and  it  may  be  had  to  add  its  beauty  to  a 
wild  rose  corner.  It  is  new  enough. 

Quite  as  new-old  is  the  tall-growing  but  most  graceful  Rosa 
willmottiae,  a  West  China  native  of  full  hardiness.  Each  of 
its  sometimes  ten-foot  twigs,  very  proper  to  plant  at  the  rear 
of  the  wild  rose  corner,  will  be  closely  set  with  a 
myriad  of  dainty  small  purplish  pink  blooms.  It 
is  different  and  delightful.  Being  old,  it  is  yet  new. 
At  the  Atlantic  City  meeting  of  the  American 
Rose  Society  in  1930,  that  devoted  plant  lover  and 
garden  authority,  Mrs.  Francis  King,  set  a  match 
to  tinder  when  she  spoke  of  the  beauty  of  the 
almost  vanished  old  garden  roses — those  that  filled 
our  home  grounds  and  the  catalogues  of  the  day 
two  and  three  generations  ago.  Following  the  fash- 
ion as  usual,  rose  lovers  chased  after  the  new  hybrid 
teas  that  came  along  after  La  France  broke  the 
way.  We  forgot  the  exquisite  moss  roses,  the  Bour- 
bon, Bengal  and  Damask  roses  that  had  furnished 
the  gardens  of  our  mothers.  Mrs.  King's  wise  words 
evoked  memories  among  the  older  rosarians  and 
curiosity  in  the  younger  group.  Now  these  roses 
are  beginning  to  be  collected,  cultivated  and 
studied.  They  become  therefore  new,  though  they 
are  very  old.  Nurserymen  are  noticing  them,  and 
they  can  be  considered,  a  few  of  them,  as  on  the 
1932  rose  map. 

About  ten  years  ago,  my  friend  W.  C.  Egan, 
whose  wonderful  garden  at  Highland  Park,  north 
of  Chicago,  was  a  Mecca  for  plant  lovers  until 
he  passed  to  the  garden  beyond,  stirred  me  into 
knowledge  of  the  Max  Graf  rose,  then  seemingly 
new  as  an  incidental  hybrid  between  Rosa  rugosa 
and  R.  wichuraiana,  though  this  parentage  is  a 
guess.  On  his  lawn  it  was  a  glorious  mass  of  deep 
green  foliage,  about  eighteen  inches  high,  but  fully 
ten  feet  through.  No  bugs  or  bothers  interfered 
with  its  rich  beauty,  and  when  I  visited  Egandale 
again  one  late  June  it  was  a  mass  of  single  bright 
pink  blooms,  each  three  inches  across.  Naturally 
I  wanted  a  plant,  which  in  due  course  came,  and 
which  was  at  once  established  on  a  shady  bank  at  Breeze  Hill 
where  no  rose  ought  to  endure  the  situation.  Now  commercially 
available,  it  is  a  topnotch,  ruggedly  hardy  bank-holding  ground 
cover  quite  new  enough  in  1932  to  be  mentioned  as  different  and 
desirable. 

I  should  have  to  admit,  if  challenged,  that  I  am  somewhat  of  a 
crank  on  the  class  of  roses  known  as  hardy  climbers.  While  but 
few  of  them  are  dependable  for  bloom  after  the  great  June  burst 
that  over-pays  any  debt  they  can  owe  to  the  rose  world,  they  are 
so  varied  in  size  and  color  of  bloom,  so  generally  uniform  in 
adaptability  and  vigor,  that  they  merit  all  praise.  For  this  1932 
survey  of  new  roses  I  want  to  mention  some  very  excellent  varieties, 
but  especially  to  mention  the  different  ways  in  which  they  can  and 
ought  to  be  used. 

The  conventional  climbing  rose  is  trained  on  a  trellis  or  over 
a  doorway.  Both  uses  are  good,  but  the  surprise  with  which  rose 
folks  view  the  arches  and  the  pillars  at  Breeze  Hill  encourage  me 
to  suggest  more  of  that  use.  My  main  rose-garden  is  circularly 
surrounded  by  six-foot  rose  pillars,  spaced  six  feet  apart,  with  a 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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The  Entrance  Hall 
Should  Herald  the 
Quality  of  the  Home 

This  Is  Exemplified  in  the  Approach  to 
these  FonrCharming  Chicago  Dwellings. 
Illustrations  by  Members  of  the  Women 
Interior   Decorators'   Ass'n    of   Chicago 


ABOVE — Elevator  entrance  in  the  apart- 
•^  men!  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Langer.  The 
walls  are  parchment  color  with  pattern  of 
red  chalk  lines.  There  is  an  old  Italian 
credenza  and  a  love  seat  covered  in  green 
>al  in  with  needlepoint  medallions.  A 
Charles  II  chair  is  covered  in  rich  gold 
brocatelle.  Florence  Ely  Hunn,   decorator 


LEFT — Antique  kakemonos  set  in  panels 
-and  alternating  with  mirrors  and  mir- 
rored styles,  are  finished  with  an  overlay  of 
antique  gold  ormolu.  The  dado  and  wood 
work  are  lacquer  red,  the  color  in  the 
kakemonos.  The  ceiling  is  antique  gold  and 
the  floor  is  black  marble.  A  bench  is  cov- 
ered  with  a  leopard  skin  and  on  the  small 
console  is  an  antique  Chinese  lantern,  out- 
fitted for  electricity.  Irene  Sidley,  decorator 
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DIGHT — An  elevator  entrance  hall 
^  in  a  Lake  Shore  Drive  home. 
The  simple,  colorful  wallpaper  is  ar- 
ranged with  mirrors  at  each  end  of 
the  entrance,  lending  distance  and 
charm.  The  lacquer  red  and  old  gold 
in  the  ivy  stands  are  repeated  in  the 
damask  of  the  settee  and  tones  of  the 
gold    carpet.   Jessica   Treat,   decorator 


D  ELOW— Entrance  hall  in  the  Chi- 
cago  home  of  Mrs.  Vernon  Eoster. 
The  very  smart  wallpaper  is  in  green 
ami  \\  hite  medallions  and  in  the  center 
of  one  wall  is  a  console  of  satinwood 
w  ith  a  delicate  inlay.  Over  it  is  a  gold- 
handed  mirror.  A  long  hlack  and  gold 
bench  is  covered  in  henna  hearthside, 
and  the  engravings  are  framed  in  hlack 
and  gold.  The  effect  is  extremely  mod- 
ern without  being  modernistic.  By 
Courtesy  Miss  Gheen,  Inc.,  decorators 
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Top— Massive  tower  (the  Eschenheimer  Tumi), 
a  relic  of  the  Frankfurt  fortifications  which  was 
built  during  the  early  part  of  the  Middle   Agea 

Top  right — Stolzenfels  Castle,  just  near  K<>1>- 
lenz,  on  banks  of  the  Rhine,  built  l>>  Schinkel 

Center  The  Roman  Bathe  at  Potsdam,  an  in- 
teriM-inn  feature  of  this  historical  ancient   cit) 

Hottom  \  cliariiiing  pirinre  of  peasants  gath- 
ering grapes  in  the  vineyards  which  one  lin.l- 
;iliing    the    picturesque    banks    of    the    Rhine 


From  Hamburg  to  the  Hook 

The  Story  of  Twelve  Happy  Days'  Travel  Through  Germany, 
and     of    the    Visits    to     Historical     Old     Towns     and     Cities 

By  EDWARD  WENHAM 

Photographs  by  Courtesy  of  German  Tourist  Information  Office 


SOME  day  we  hope  to  write  a  book  on 
"How  to  be  Happy  Though  Touring". 
It  needs  a  few  experiments  to  discover  the 
secret,  but  once  that  secret  is  found,  tour- 
ing is  just  one  happy  day  after  another.  No 
one,  for  instance,  would  imagine  it  possible 
to  enjoy  a  "cruise"  from  North  to  South 
and  East  to  West  of  these  United  States 
by  motor  coach;  yet  it  was  on  such  a 
journey  that  we  first  learned,  some  years 
ago,  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  to 
know  the  full  measure,  "playing  the  hobo" 
really  holds. 

Actually  the  secret  is  summed  up  in  a 
series  of  "don'ts",  the  principal  one  being 
"Don't  Hurry".  And  this  should  be  remem- 
bered particularly  in  Europe.  Over  there  no 
one  hurries,  and  it  is  useless  trying  to  con- 
vert them  to  speed;  you  only  become  irri- 
table, and  the  people  regard  you  as  some 
strange  eccentric  being.  But,  curiously 
enough,  with  all  their  seeming  slow  motion, 
they  contrive  to  accomplish  just  as  much, 
and  certainly  with  far  less  wear  and  tear 
on  their  systems. 

Part  of  our  job  of  work  is  shaking  the 
dust  gathered  in  one  town,  and  gathering 
more  in  the  next.  Only  this  year  we  ar- 
ranged to  "play  the  hobo"  in  Germany,  and 
with  the  help  of  a  map  and  a  lot  of  ambi- 
tious imagination  planned  to  visit  various 
places  within  six  days.  Then  a  friend  sug- 
gested consulting  the  Reichsbahnzentrale, 
which  in  plain  American  is  the  office  which 
soothes  and  advises  those  who  make  plans 
for  touring  which  inevitably  bring  that 
feeling  "1-shall-be-glad-to-get-back-on-the- 
ship-and-rest". 

Before  we  forget:  For  the  benefit  of 
others  who  land  at  Hamburg,  we  had  been 
there  before,  but  had  just  moved  on  to 
Berlin  by  the  first  train.  This  time  we  dis- 
covered our  mistake,  for  Hamburg  is  not 
only  a  beautiful  city,  it  offers  a  lot  of  good 
fun  in  the  later   (and  quite  early)   hours 


of  the  day.  And  all  without  any  trouble 
to  those  who  don't  know  their  way  about. 
All  one  has  to  do  is  to  mount  one  of  the 
sight-seeing  coaches,  and  the  guide  attends 
to  the  rest.  For  the  sum  of  four  marks  ($1) 
plus  the  prices  of  the  beverages  the  thirst 
demands,  you  can  have  a  six-hour  lesson  on 
"How  to  be  Happy  Though  Touring";  also 
you  learn  much  concerning  the  way  Ger- 
many plays. 

During  the  twelve-day  cruise,  of  which 
we  are  writing,  other  opportunities  for  simi- 
lar lessons  occurred  at  different  places.  Note 
that  this  cruise  was  twelve  days,  despite 
our  ambition  to  "do"  it  in  six;  Dr.  Brand, 
the  Director  of  the  German  Tourist  Office 
in  Berlin,  is  experienced,  persuasive  and 
convincing.  Within  a  few  minutes  of  our 
meeting  him,  he  took  a  map  of  Germany 
and  a  red  pencil.  We  remember  the  impres- 
siveness  of  that  pencil.  He  put  the  point  of 
that  lead  on  Berlin,  and  made  a  vivid  red 
line  to  Potsdam  and,  when  he  had  lifted 
the  pencil,  that  red  line  connected  Berlin 
to  Dresden,  on  to  Leipzig,  Weimar,  Frank- 
furt (Main),  Wiesbaden  and  down  the 
Rhine  to  Cologne  and  so  on  to  the  Hook 
of  Holland  where  we  crossed  to  England. 

In  telling  about  the  enjoyment  of  this 
journey,  we  have  no  intention  of  dwelling 
upon  museums.  Those  who  have  a  leaning 
that  way  can  always  find  them.  Personally, 
we  are  much  interested  in  museums,  but 
have  discovered  there  is  a  considerable  simi- 
larity between  the  exhibits  of  these  collec- 
tions in  any  part  of  Europe.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  the  unusual,  such  as  the 
Arsenal  in  Berlin.  Here  you  can  study  cross- 
bows, swords,  pistols,  rifles,  cannon  and 
other  lethal  weapons,  and  learn  the  "cul- 
tural" development  of  the  human  race  in 
the  gentle  art  of  manslaughter.  This  and 
similar  museums  are  worth  visiting;  other- 
wise more  pleasure  is  gained  from  the  older 
sections  of  cities;   becoming  familiar  with 
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the  people  and  their  customs  and  what  is 
going  on  to-day,  rather  than  what  was  fash- 
ionable centuries  ago. 

Many  years  of  "going  places  and  seeing 
things"  have  proved  one  good  rule  to  fol- 
low. Each  morning  we  ride  on  one  of  the 
"rubberneck"  wagons  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  lay  of  the  land,  and  garner  in- 
struction from  the  guide.  Like  most  Anglo- 
Saxons,  our  knowledge  of  European  lan- 
guages is  limited  to  "yes"  and  "no",  and 
possibly  some  local  slang;  but  the  guides 
speak  English  as  well  as  other  tongues.  So 
that  having  "cruised  around  on  a  land 
schooner",  it  is  an  easy  matter,  later,  to 
start  off  afoot  with  a  map  and  leisurely  find 
things  that  are  apt  to  be  missed  when  driv- 
ing. 

Our  actual  stay  in  Berlin  was  two  and  a 
half  days.  The  first  afternoon  was  given  up 
to  riding  in  a  sight-seeing  coach;  the  second 
day  to  wandering  around  the  city;  and  the 
next  day  to  visiting  Fotsdam.  It  was  the 
wanderings  on  foot  that  so  particularly  ap- 
pealed, for  they  led  into  numerous  lesser- 
known,  but  interesting,  corners  and  showed 
us  more  of  the  ways  of  the  people  in  walks 
of  life  that  do  not  generally  come  within 
the  purview  of  the  traveler.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  follow  the  laid-out,  hard-trodden 
path  to  those  places  which  every  tourist  is 
supposed  to  visit;  but  add  a  little  individual 
initiative  and  get  more  fun  out  of  it.  What 
if  you  cannot  understand  the  language;  you 
can  always  revert  to  the  primitive  and 
make  signs.  And  if,  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
your  legs  do  feel  a  trifle  over-exercised,  af- 
ter a  good  dinner  and  a  few  samples  of 
German  lager  or  Rhine  wine  the  tired  feel- 
ing disappears,  and  you  enjoy  the  sense  of 
a  day  well  spent. 

Again,  numbers  of  us  miss  a  lot  by  re- 
maining in  the  lobby  of  a  hotel.  After  all, 
Continental  cities  have  innumerable  open- 
air  cafes  which  are  the  foregathering  places 
of  groups  of  very  interesting  and  often  well- 
known  people.  Our  thoughts  revert  to  the 
Cafe  Romanisches,  a  typical  Berlin  gather- 
ing place  for  literary  folk  and  artists;  yet  it 
was  one  of  the  few  spots  from  which  Ameri- 
cans are  missing.  Perhaps  its  unostentatious 
front  does  not  attract  attention,  but  any 
readers  of  this,  who  later  visit  Berlin,  are 
advised  to  go  there,  either  during  the  hour 
of  afternoon  coffee  or  for  dinner.  It  is  in 
such  places  that  we  are  able  to  know  the 
people  of  the  different  European  countries 


as  they  really  are  in  their  moments  of  lei- 
sure. 

Now  we  want  to  say  something  about 
Potsdam  because,  though  in  our  wanderings 
we  have  visited  the  homes  of  many  kings 
and  princes,  the  community  of  palaces  at 
Potsdam  is  unique.  Verily,  most  of  the 
royal  folk  are  nowadays  looking  for  other 
occupation,  but  the  homes  stay  where  they 
have  always  been.  We  will  talk  later  about 
the  palaces  of  Kaiser  the  Last,  as  they  now 
call  him  in  Germany.  First  a  reference  to  a 
church.  We  generally  try  to  avoid  the  visits 
to  the  inevitable  church,  but  that  at  Pots- 
dam at  least  gave  us  a  smile;  for  on  a 
bracket  fastened  to  the  pulpit  were  four 
large  sand-glasses — the  sort  of  thing  our 
grandmothers  used  to  keep  eggs  from  be- 
coming hard-boiled.  The  parson  at  Potsdam 
evidently  didn't  want  his  congregation  to 
become  hard-boiled,  so  he  timed  his  sermon 
by  the  running  sand. 

Kaiser  the  Last,  at  least,  knew  the  mean- 
ing of  comfort  and  seemingly  the  effect  of 
splendour  on  the  under-dog.  In  and  about 
Potsdam  there  is  a  marble  palace  which 
the  Crown  Prince  was  wont  to  use  as  a  sum- 
mer cottage,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake  two  more  "little"  homes  for  visiting 
relatives.  Then  there  is  the  Sanssouci  Pal- 
ace, and  this  is  well-named.  It  means  the 
"Palace  of  Don't  Care"  and,  judging  from 
its  delights,  one  could  live  there  and  feel 
that  way — especially  if  someone  else  was 
paying  the  rent  and  servants'  wages. 

But  there  is  another  palace  at  Potsdam 
which  is  a  perfect  example  of  what  an  Im- 
perial personage  can  really  do  when  he 
starts  in  to  spend  other  people's  money. 
This  is  now  called  the  New  Palace,  and  was 
built  by  Frederick  the  Great  in  1763  after 
the  Seven  Years'  War.  The  story  is  that 
someone  suggested  Frederick  was  suffering 
from  financial  feebleness;  and,  just  to  show 
the  world  that  a  mere  seven  years'  war  had 
not  affected  his  bank  account,  he  gave  an 
order  for  this  two  hundred  room  home. 

After  that  he  called  in  the  interior  deco- 
rators and  told  them  to  finish  the  place;  and 
assuredly  did  they  decorate  it.  We  could 
look  through  our  thesaurus  and  select  a 
lot  of  superlatives  to  describe  the  various 
rooms,  but  will  have  to  be  content  with  that 
known  as  the  Shell  Room.  The  walls  of  this 
enormous  assembly  hall  are  paneled  with 
opalescent  shells.  Those,  in  themselves,  are 
(Continued  on  page  77  ) 


Top  left — The  ancient  Romer,  now  the  Town 
Hall.  Frankfurt;  part  of  thi-.  (wilding  dates  from 
about    1106    and    has    been    preserved    unaltered 

Top-  Quaint  old  houses  forming  a  quiet  retreal 
in  the  more  romantic  pari   of  older  Frankfurt 

('enter  This  house  was  formerly  the  apothe 
cary's  .-hop  attached  to  an  old  Palace  in  Berlin 

Bottom  Wiesbaden,  the  celebrated  health  re- 
sort,  abounds  with  unusuallj   beautiful  scenerj 
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A  Word  About  Romantic  Old  Embroideries 

Through  These  Fragments  of  Beautiful  Industrial  Accomplishment, 
the  Picturesque  History  of  Almost  Forgotten  Epochs  Is  Brought  Before 
Us.     One    of    a    Series    of    Articles    on    'Antiques    as    Decoration" 

By  GRACE  G.  DENNY 

Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics,  University  of  Washington 


TO  learn  that  the  celebrat- 
ed Bayeux  Tapestry  is 
not  a  tapestry  at  all,  but 
a  piece  of  embroidery;  that 
the  intricate  and  beautiful 
Italian  cut-work  that  preceded 
Venetian  point  laces  of  the 
Renaissance  was  not  lace,  but 
embroidery,  and  that  the  series 
of  tapestries  that  Raphael  de- 
signed for  the  Vatican  have  a 
place  alongside  his  paintings 
is  to  understand,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time,  this  curious  pas- 
sion for  historic  textiles  that 
has  taken  many  of  us  down  a 
bright  path  through  the  years, 
seeing  the  people  of  every  age 
and  country,  their  thoughts, 
emotions  and  customs,  at  home 
and  afield,  their  victories  and 
defeats,  through  the  spirit  of 
their  textiles,  and  especially 
their  embroidery,  which  is 
distinguished  as  perhaps  the 
most    glamorous    of    all    the    textile    arts. 

The  Bayeux  Tapestry,  230  feet  in  length, 
nineteen  inches  in  width,  is  worked  in  outline 
and  couching  stitches,  of  worsted,  in  eight 
colors  on  a  linen  ground.  Produced  in  France 
for  the  Bayeux  Cathedral,  presumably  by 
Queen  Mathilde  and  her  ladies  in  the  12th 
Century,  it  tells  the  story  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  so  accurately  and  so  vividly  that 
it  is  to  this  day  considered  by  historians  the 
most  valuable  source  for  the  study  of  the 
Conquest. 

The  Bayeux  piece  offers  a  striking  contrast 
t:>  work  then  being  done  in  Sicily,  also  under 
Norman  rule.  Here  Muhammadan  workers 
in  the  royal  factory  at  Palermo  made  sump- 
tuous embroidered  robes,  infusing  the  spritely 
Italian  designs  with  the  barbaric  Saracenic 
symbols  from  over  the  Ionic  Sea.  In  Sardinia, 
the  fishermen's  wives  were  making  little 
knotted  replicas  of  their  husbands'  fishing 
nets,  and  weaving  bright  threads  through  the 


meshes.  This  was  to  be  the  inspiration  for 
Tuscan  file t.  In  England  of  this  time,  ecclesi- 
astical embroideries  had  already  reached  a 
high  artistic  plane,  comparable  to  the  best 
primitive  paintings,  and  the  popularity  of 
opus  Anglkanum  in  other  parts  of  Europe 
is  attested  by  the  frequent  references  to  it  in 
the  Papal  inventories  at  Rome. 

During  the  Crusades,  the  best  examples  of 
embroidery  were  of  metallic  threads  on  stiff 
velvets  and  brocades.  After  the  warriors  re- 
turned from  Asia,  they  popularized  fine 
linens  and  India  prints.  The  introduction  of 
these  fabrics  together  with  the  new  subject 
matter  in  Heraldry  gave  a  strong  new  im- 
pulse to  embroiderers.  A  full  century  before 
the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance  in  other  arts, 
the  Italians  were  decorating  the  products  of 
their  looms  with  embroidery  that  has  today 
no  rival.  When  Dante  was  writing  his  poetry 
and  Petrarch  weaving  his  bold  tales,  two 
Florentine  embroiderers  affixed  their  names 


to  pieces  that  were  to  survive 
„  for  our  present-day  enrich- 
ment. A  fine  altar  frontal,  deli- 
cately worked  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver and  silks  of  many  colors  is 
preserved  in  the  Archaeological 
Museum  at  Florence.  It  bears 
the  legend:  "Jacobus  de  Flo- 
retia  me  jeeit.  MCCCXXX- 
VIII."  He  was  a  successful 
painter  of  his  day.  Another 
altar  frontal,  worked  in  silk 
and  gold,  is  in  the  basilica  at 
Mauresa,  Spain.  Its  artisan, 
Francesco  Squarcione,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Paduan  School 
of  painting,  and  in  a  docu- 
ment of  the  year  1423,  does 
not  disdain  to  be  called  a  tailor 
and  embroiderer. 

Interesting  as  are  our  sam- 
ples of  Italian  work  in  the 
churches,  the  ecclesiastical  em- 
broidery of  Medieval  England 
has  no  peer.  Indeed,  so  well- 
known  was  this  superiority  of  English  work 
that  at  the  Poldi  Pezzoli  Museum,  in  Milan, 
we  find  today  an  embroidery  of  the  Madeline 
and  Christ,  on  an  easel,  the  design  by  Botti- 
celli, listed  as  "opus  Anglicanum" .  This  gold 
thread  work,  like  sculpture  on  cloth,  has 
been  celebrated  in  Zola's  "La  Reve". 

The  first  important  example  of  English 
ecclesiastical  embroidery  dates  from  before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  in  the  beautiful  stole 
and  maniple  of  St.  Cuthbert,  at  Durham 
Cathedral,  made  by  order  of  Queen  Aelfflaed 
for  Fridestan,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  905 
A.  D.  In  the  library  of  Worcester  cathedral 
are  fragments  of  vestments  from  the  tombs 


\Im>\( — Vssisi  embroidery,  the  punto  croce 
(cross-stitch)  in  blue  on  coarse  hand-woven  lin- 
en. The  delicate  line  stitch  is  called  punto  scritto 
because  of  its  resemblance  to  writing.  In  Medieval 
times,     spotled     dogs     symbolized     the     heathen 


Left  A  complete  photograph  of  the  famous  Syon 
Cope,  now  on  exhibit  ion  in  the  ^  ictoria  and  Al- 
lien Museum,  London.  A  rare  and  fascinating 
antique,     dating     from     the     Fifteenth     Century 


Top — V  detail  from  the  antique  Syon  Cope,  the 
subject  depicted  in  this  fragment  being  a  primitive 
study  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  worked  in 
colored   silks  on  a  linen   ground,  framed  in   gold 
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Uiove — Detail  of  a  beautifully  preserved  antique 
able  runner.  Tbis  example  shows  elaborate  rcli- 
elln,  surrounded  by  sections  of  hand-woven 
inen,  edged   with   typical   bobbin   lace    ifuselli). 


tight — Detail  of  a  room  showing  some  fine  an- 
ique  fabrics,  in  the  costume  on  the  wooden  figure 
s  well  as  in  the  bed  linens  and  hangings.  From 
he    Palazzo    Davanzati    del    Trecento,    Florence 


tottom  left — A  fragment  of  antique  filet  in  ex- 
'eniely  primitive  design,  done  in  uneven  hand- 
pun  thread  with  very  irregular  meshes.  This  was 
irobably    originally     made    for    an    altar    cloth 


tottom  right — Typical  Florentine  cut-work  of 
be  16th  Century.  Design  depends  upon  open  and 
olid  work  in  stitches  known  a^  punto  retile. 
unto     riccio     and      reticella.     Cluny      Museum 


f  the  bishops,  dating  some  from  the  12th 
"entury,  others  from  the  13th;  some  portions 
f  the  latter  have  been  acquired  by  the  Vic- 
oria  and  Albert  Museum,  London.  It  was 
he  latter  years  of  the  13th  Century  that 
aw  the  dawn  of  the  great  period  in  English 
mbroidery. 

At  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  one 
nay  look  upon  the  beautiful,  though  sadly 
nutilated  blue  chasuble,  of  blue  satin  em- 
iroidered  with  silver  gilt  thread  and  colored 
ilks.  On  the  back  is  a  broad  orphrey  filled 
nth  barbed  quatrefoils,  which  enclose  the 
igures  of  Christ  on  the  Cross,  the  Virgin 
nd  St.  John,  and  the  Virgin  and  Child  en- 
hroned;  St.  Peter  with  key  and  book,  St. 
'aul  with  sword  and  book  and  the  stoning 
f  St.  Stephen.  The  spaces  between  the 
uatrefoils  are  embroidered  with  convention- 
1  branch-work  and  the  rest  of  the  chasuble 
;  covered  with  bold  leafy  scrolls,  enclosing 
ions  and  griffins;  down  the  middle  of  the 
ront  is  a  lace  band  in  silver  gilt  thread  and 
due  silk.  It  is  three  feet,  nine  and  one  half 
aches  by  two  feet,  two  inches.  A  few  years 
iter  the  blue  chasuble  was  completed  the 
iyon  Cope  was  commenced.  This  is  the 
uperb  example  of  ecclesiastical  embroideries, 
t  is  a  semi-circle  of  linen  in  two  and  some- 
imes  three  thicknesses,  embroidered  all  over 
nth  silver-gilt  and  silver  thread  and  colored 
ilks.  The  body  of  the  cope  is  covered  with 
nterlacing  barbed  quatrefoils  outlined  in 
;old;  the  ground  of  these  is  embroidered  with 


red  silk  and  the  spaces  between  them  with 
green  silk,  worked  so  as  to  produce  a  chevron 
pattern  on  the  surface. 

'The  cope  derives  its  name  from  the  con- 
vent of  Syon,  Isleworth,  near  London, 
founded  in  1414  by  Henry  V  for  the  Bridget- 
tine  nuns,  into  whose  hands  it  came,  probably 
soon  after  their  establishment.  When  the 
nuns  were  driven  from  England  in  the  early 
days  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  they  carried  the 
cope  with  them  on  their  wanderings  through 
Flanders,  France  and  Portugal  to  Lisbon, 
whence  they  returned  with  it  to  England  in 
1830.  After  passing  through  the  hands  of 
the  16th  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  it  was  acquired 
by  the  Museum  in  1864  from  the  Right  Rev. 

Below — This  curious  and  very  primitive  embroid- 
ery is  known  as  Sicilian  Sfilato.  This  piece  is  a 
rare  and  almost  priceless  example  of  silk  on  linen 


James  Brown  for  this  famous  collection 
The  quatrefoils  on  the  cope  are  filled  with 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin, 
and  figures  of  St.  Michael  and  the  Apostles; 
the  intervening  spaces  are  occupied  by  figures 
of  angels,  most  of  them  six-winged  and 
standing  upon  wheels.  The  subjects  are,  read- 
ing from  left  to  right,  in  the  upper  row:  St. 
Philip  with  three  loaves  and  book,  Christ 
appearing  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene  in  the  gar- 
den; the  Burial  of  the  Virgin,  her  body  carried 
by  the  Apostles  and  attacked  by  the  Jews 
whose  hands  are  fixed  to  the  bier,  and  her 
soul  borne  by  angels  to  heaven  and  dropping 
the  girdle  for  St.  Thomas:  the  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  enthroned  beside  Christ,  who 
is  blessing  her;  the  Death  of  the  Virgin, 
Apostles  surround  her  and  angels  appearing 
from  heaven;  the  incredulity  of  St.  Thomas 
who  thrusts  his  hand  into  the  wound  of 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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A  Bachelor  Apart 

merit  Done  in  an 

Original  Modern 

Manner 


The  Home  of  Mr.  Donald  S. 
Friede  Is  Built  Up  Around  the 
Professional  Interests  of  Its 
Owner  in  a  Particularly  Novel 
and  Pleasing  Way 


Henry  Varnum  Poor,  Decorator 


"THE  view  above  gives  a  good  idea 
■  of  the  expansive  living  room  in  Mr. 
Friede's  apartment.  The  walls  and  ceil- 
ing are  entirely  covered  with  a  linen- 
finished  book  cloth  known  as  fabri- 
kona,  of  soft  beige  color.  As  this  ma- 
terial comes  from  the  manufacturer 
paper-backed,  it  was  easily  applied  to 
the  wall  and  ceiling  surfaces.  The  car- 
pet is  eggplant  color.  The  windows  are 
simply  curtained  with  a  soft  botany 
wool  in  a  much  deeper  tone  of  taupe 


THE  foyer  of  this  apartment  was 
cleverly  transformed  into  a  dining 
alcove  which  can  here  be  seen  through 
the  door  from  the  living  room.  The 
table  and  chairs  were  designed  by  Mr. 
Poor  and  were  the  inspiration  for  the 
entire  apartment.  These  pieces  and  the 
furniture  in  the  living  room  are  all  of 
a  specially  grained  tulip  wood  with 
strips  of  lead  inlaid.  Joinings  are  made 
with  nickel  screws  which  are  left 
visible   and   form   part   of   the   design 
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BOOKS,  a  hobby  of 
*-*  Mr.  Friede.  as  well 
as  bis  profession,  form 
the  chief  color  note  in 
his  suite.  Bookcases 
are  grouped  informal- 
l>  in  this  end  of  the 
living  room,  t%vo  of 
them  making  ends  to 
the  luxurious  couch 
which  was  designed  by 
himself.  Against  the 
neutral  background  of 
various  textures,  the 
bright  book  bindings 
and  the  reds  and  blues 
and  greens  in  the  cush- 
ions on  this  couch  con- 
tribute a  note  of  gaiety 


T"HIS  detail  of  the  living  room  shows  one 
'  of  the  commodious  chairs,  the  design  of 
which  was  adapted  from  the  familiar 
Charles  II  chairs.  They  are  covered  with  a 
soft,  durable  botany  wool  in  mouse  color. 
The  convenient  table  is  another  of  Mr. 
Poor's  designs  and  on  it  is  a  pewter  and 
copper  lamp.  German  bulbs  were  used  in 
both  these  lamps  and  the  simple  pewter 
wall  fixtures  so  in  harmonv  with  this  interior 
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Broadway  To  Date 

Another  O'Neill  Triumph— The  Passing 
Show    Flattered,    Flayed    and    Fumbled 


By  BENJAMIN  DeCASSERES 


Left — Alia  Nazimova 
and  Earle  Larimore 
in  a  scene  from  "The 
Hunted,"  the  second 
play  of  Eugene  O'- 
Neill's trilogy, 
"Mourning  Becomes 
Electra."  Presented 
at  the  Guild  Theatre 


"mourning  becomes  electra" 

EUGENE  O'NEILL  has  written  and 
the  Theatre  Guild  has  produced 
the  most  extraordinary  American 
play  that  has  ever  been  seen  on  our 
stage.  Even  if  you  find  critical  holes 
in  it,  it  will  haunt  you  as  nothing  has 
for  years.  It  is  an  Kvent  (with  a  cap- 
ital E). 

When  "Mourning  Becomes  Electra" 
was  finished  by  Eugene  O'Neill  he  dis- 
patched to  me  through  a  friend  a  typed 
copy  of  it  for  any  remarks  or  suggestions 
1  should  care  to  make  about  it.  My  re- 
action 1  read  the  trilogy  in  a  night — 
was  that  I  had  read  a  "colossal  master- 
piece." I  wrote  that  to  O'Neill,  together 
with  the  statement  that  all  his  writings 
had  culminated  in  this  play,  that  his 
technique  had  become  perfect,  and  that 
he  was  now  complete  master  of  his 
medium. 

Here  was  a  vast  economy  of  means  to 
achieve  his  effects.  Here  was  a  study  of 
human  inhibitions  viewed  through  the 
New  England  Puritan  soul  that  makes 
one  wince.  Here  were  the  gods  and  Furies 


Above  Mimic-  \ilain-.  who  makes  her  re- 
turn to  the  stage  as  Portia  in  "The  Merchant 
oi     Venice."     \    new     Erlanger    production 


Above — Carlotta  King,  soprano,  in  the  role  of 
r'iametta,  and  Allan  Jones,  tenor,  who  sings  the 
title  role  in  Charles  L.  Wagner's  production  of 
"Boccaccio,"    produced    at    New    Yorker   Theatre 


of  Greek  tragedy  transposed  into  our  blood, 
into  a  New  England  town  right  alter  the 
Civil  War,  in  a  manner  that  made  all  our 
other  serious  dramatists  look  like  practically 
nothing  at  all. 

Nothing  more  serious  and  tragic  has  been 
done  up  to  date  by  a  modern  English-writing 
playwright.  Even  the  bits  of  village  humor,  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  minor  characters,  have  a 
tragic  ring. 

The  play  is  modelled  on  the  ('.reek  tragedy 
of  "Electra."  The  House  of  Aliens  is  in  the 
O'Neill  fable  the  House  of  Mannon.  This 
house  is  laboring  under  an  evil  spell  caused  by 
(Hie  of  those  hushed  sex  scandals  thai  only  the 
New  England  soul  among  us  knows  so  well 
how  to  smother  and  "face  out."  And  this  is  a 
play  of  "facing  it  out"  so  that  nothing  ever 
"leaks."   It    is  a   play  of  smothered  desires, 


1 
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Above — Alice  Brady  in  a  scene  from  The 
Theatre  Guild's  production  of  Eugene 
O'Neill's   play   "Mourning   Becomes  Electra" 

smothered  screams,  smothered  action. 
The  story  itself  can  be  told  briefly: 

Christine  Mannon,  who  has  a  lover, 
kills  Ezra  Mannon,  her  husband,  a 
Union  general,  on  his  return  from  the 
war.  Lavinia,  the  daughter,  compels 
Orin,  the  son,  who  also  has  just  returned 
from  the  war,  to  kill  the  mother's  lover, 
Captain  Brant.  The  mother  commits 
suicide.  The  boy,  after  making  ineffec- 
tual love  to  his  sister,  shoots  himself, 
and  Lavinia,  left  alone,  shuts  up  the 
house  and  retires  into  it  for  the  rest  of 
her  life. 

The  world  knows  nothing  of  these  ter- 
rible matters.  O'Neill  has  so  contrived  it 
that  the  world  (the villagers)  believe  that 
Ezra  died  of  heart  disease.  Captain  Brant, 
illegitimate  offspring  of  a  Mannon  who  is 
dead,  is  killed  by  Orin  on  board  his  boat 
after  a  meeting  with  the  mother  while  Orin 
and   Lavinia   keep  watch   on   them  from  a 
skylight. 

But  these  the  outward  trappings  of  the 
play  reveal  nothing  of  the  biting  psychology 
of  these  persons,  none  of  whom  has  any 
tragic  grandeur  unless  it  be  Lavinia,  who 
has  the  grandeur  of  a  remorseless  Nemesis 
with  secret  dreams  of  the  savage  isles  of  the 
South  Seas  where  the  New  England  inhibi- 
tions of  sex  crumble  under  the  hot  blood  ol 
lawless  passion. 

My  criticism  of  the  production  of  this 
unusual  tragedy  lies  in  its  length  (since  the 
first  night  it  has  already  been  considerably 
cut).  It  would  gain  immensely,  I  believe,  if 
played  the  way  you  read  it.  This  drama  is  so 
absorbing  that  as  few  intermissions  as  possi- 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Your  Choice  of  Sweden  or  South  Africa 

Or  Perhaps  Both  Would  Prove  So  Interesting  That  Neither 
Could  Be  Dispensed  with  in  the  Plans  for  Winter  Travel 


A  b  o  v  e — K  a  1  m  a  r 
Castle  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and 
best  preserved  of 
Sweden's  Mediaeval 
strongholds.  Photo- 
graphs courtesy  Swe- 
dish  State    Railways 


Right — Air  view  of 
Stockholm  sh  <>■*  i  n  g 
Kung's  Tradgarden 
Park  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  across 
the  river  the  Royal 
Palace  and  the  great 
Bouse  of  Parliament 


Below — Looking  from  a  porch  of 
Warmbaths  Hotel,  a  popular 
health  resort  just  north  of  Pre- 
toria.The  region  is  closely  wooded, 
the  winter  climate  delightful. 
Courtesy  South  African  Railways 


Left — Breaches 
made  in  the  City 
Wall  at  Visby  en- 
abled invaders  to 
sack  the  prosperous 
merchant  town  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages. 
Courtesy  the  Swe- 
dish State  Railways 


Below — The  Espla- 
nade Durban,  Natal. 
The  Union  of  South 
Africa  contains  no 
town  more  beauti- 
ful in  the  matter  of 
sub-tropical  beauty. 
Courtesy  South 
African       Legation 
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An  Unusual  Three- 
Story  Apartment 
with  Antique   Fittings 

This  Lavishly  Decorated  Apartment 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kingsley  Murphey 
in  Minneapolis  Is  Done  in  the  Italian 
Renaissance  Style  and  the  Atmos- 
phere of  the  Home  Is  One  of  Lux- 
urious Comfort 

Wm.  A.  French  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Decorators 


I  EFT — Looking  from 
*—  the  loggia  into  the 
entrance  hall  through 
half-open,  beautifully 
carved  old  Spanish 
doors.  Either  side  of  the 
door  are  wrought-iron 
torcheres  and  in  the  hall 
is  an  antique  Italian 
commode  holding  two 
tall    brass    candlesticks 


EELOW  —  The  really 
*-*  beautiful  drawing 
room  is  paneled  over- 
head and  beamed  with 
pecky  cypress.  Inside 
the  windows  arewrought- 
iron  grilles,  and  there  is 
a  Renaissance  fireplace. 
The  lighting  fixtures  are 
silver  sconces  brought 
from    Davanzati    Palace 
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ABOVE — A  second  view  of  the  drawing  room  shows  the  mag- 
^"^  nificent  carved  fireplace,  and  on  the  floor  an  antique 
hand-tufted  Spanish  rug.  The  fireplace  is  flanked  by  carved 
>tone  lions  and  the  andirons  are  wrought-iron  and  very  old. 
Fine  pieces  of  Italian  furniture  are  used  to  furnish  the  room 


MR.  Murphey's  bedroom  is  in  the  Italian  manner,  a  slightly 
earlier  period  than  the  living  quarters.  It  is  rich  in  color- 
ing, with  massive  furnishings.  The  bed  is  a  huge,  high,  mahog- 
any four-poster  and  over  it  is  an  antique  Italian  blue  spread. 
By  the  bed  are  Italian  credenzas;  nearby  an  antique  console 
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Cape  Cod  Architecture  in  Connecticut 

The  Exterior  Charm  of  "The  Dormers"  1$  Repeated  in  Rooms  Furnished  with 
Maple  and  Rare  Fruit  Woods,  and  Decorated  in  Colors  and  Fabrics  of  the  Period 

CAMERON  CLARK,  Architect 


THE   atmosphere   of   old   New   England   surrounds 

'   the  home   of   Mrs.   Marjory   Breuchaud,  with   its 

setting  a  picturesque  hit  of  woodland  in  New  Canaan, 

Conn.    Lawn    and    gardens    close    to    the    house    are 

framed  by  the  natural   growth  of  woods  and  shrubs 

A  FLAGSTONE  walk 
leads  to  an  old  fash- 
ioned Dutch  door  with 
fan  light  and  trellis, 
modeled  after  one  seen 
by  the  architect  on  Cape 
Cod.  The  doorway  is 
flanked   by   lilac   bushes 

"THE  walls  are  clap- 
'  board  painted  white 
with  green  blinds  and 
doors  and  roof  of  natu- 
ral wood  shingles.  Its 
distinction  lies  mainly 
in  its  proportions  and 
rare     fineness    of    detail 


P  o  t^c  H 
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MRS.  Breurhaud's  home  is  an  ideal  setting  for  the  old 
American  and  English  furniture  which  she  has  col- 
lected. An  English  walnut  tripod  table  and  a  trestle  table 
are  among  the  interesting  pieces  in  the  living  room.  The 
soft  blue-green  walls  and  trim  with  rug  of  the  same  color 
were  suggested  by  the  interior  of  the  curly  maple  corner 
cupboard,    which    came   from    a   house    in   Pennsylvania 


A  STUDY  of  the  two 
'""^  floor  plans  gives  one 
an  impression  of  the  care 
and  thought  given  to  the  de- 
sign for  this  delightful 
small  home.  The  way  the 
service  end  of  the  house  is 
grouped  together,  both  in 
the  first  and  second  floors, 
is  excellent  and  the  using 
of  space  for  the  bedrooms 
without  wasting  a  single 
foot  anywhere  all  goes  to 
show  that  the  comfort  and 
charm  of  a  house  depends 
not  so  much  upon  its  size, 
large  or  small,  as  upon 
the      architect's     judgment 


]  Hf4_ 


THE  dining  room  walls  are  a  delicate  shell  pink  w  iih  blue-green 
woodwork.  The  tone  of  the  trim  i*  repeated  in  the  rug  which 
covers  a  floor  of  pegged  oak  plank-,  similar  to  those  in  the  other 
downstairs  rooms.  The  chairs  were  made  in  New  York  state  well 
over  a  centurj  ago  and  there  is  a  rare  old  American  highboj 
of    applewood,    as    well    a>    fine    English    18th    Centurj    pieces 
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Surrounding  this  luminous  pool,  clad  in  shining  winter  dress  are  elms  and  evergreens,  glisten- 
ing  with  snow — a  beautiful   picture  but   one   fraught   with   danger   in   case    of   a   sudden   wind 


Trees  in  Winter— Their  Beauty  and  Care 

Those  Who  Learn  to  Identify  Trees  in  Their  Bare  and  Leafless 
Condition  Will   Find  the  Winter  Months  a   Fascinating  Period 


SIXCE  many  of  us  have  always  been 
surrounded  by  trees  we  take  them 
for  granted.  We  would  certainly 
appreciate  them  far  more,  if  we  knew 
they  could  no  longer  be  a  part  of  our 
lives.  Xo  nation  has  permanently  pros- 
pered without  a  wealth  of  trees  and 
forests.  Great  nations,  like  China,  have 
suffered  materially  because  of  the  wan- 
ton depletion  of  their  forests  and  natural 
resources. 

Early  winter  is  one  of  the  best  times 
of  the  year  to  study  trees.  Then  they  are 
the  most  conspicuous  living  elements  in 
the  landscape.  They  are  large  enough  in 
form  so  that  we  can  study  them  in  their 
various  moods:  we  can  see  their  type  of 
branching  and  the  fine  penciling  of  the 
against  the  sky. 

A  tree  in  winter  is  far  from  being  a 
characterless  object.  Freed  from  its  cov- 
ering of  leaves,  the  shape  of  the  tree  is 
now  revealed.  Its  method  of  branching  is 
clearly  portrayed,  and  the  species  may 
be  more  generally  identified  than  is  pos- 
sible when  the  tree  wears  its  summer 
dress. 

Many  people  who  take  a  real  interest 
in  trees  during  the  growing  from 

spring  through  fall  seem  to  desert  their 
friends  in  the  winter.  This  may  be  due 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  during  the  winter 
in  most  of  the  trees  have  lost  their 
foliage  and  are,  perhaps,  less  attractive. 
But,  as  Dr.  E.  I'.  Felt,  director  of  the 
Bartlett  Tree  Research  Laboral 
Stated  recently:  ''the  winter  mi 
offer   excellent   conditions   for   observa- 


By  THEODORE  H.  RELMAS,  M.  A. 

Principal,  Bartlett   School  of  Tree  Surgery 


\  winter  landscape  of  great  beauty,  where  even  naked, 
ted  tree  trunks  become  ethereal  and  lovelj  objects 


tions  upon  the  habit  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  trees,  since  branches  stand 
out  clearly  against  the  sky  and  evidences 
of  disease  and  death  may  be  readily  de- 
tected by  those  who  have  schooled  them- 
selves to  distinguish  between  a  healthy 
and  a  diseased  condition." 

In  the  spring,  when  the  tender  green 
leaves  begin  to  unfold  we  fairly  feel  their 
freshness  and  have  a  greater  love  of 
Xature  and  a  deeper  appreciation  of 
trees:  but  as  the  season  advances  they 
lose  some  of  their  newness,  and  our  in- 
terest in  the  beauty  of  trees  may  also 
wane.  Although  our  love  for  them  is  re- 
awakened for  a  brief  time  in  the  autumn 
when  their  gorgeous  colored  leaves  are 
evident  we  gradually  forget  their  exis- 
tence as  they  lose  their  foliage. 

There  are  six  observations  that  may 
be  made  in  identifying  a  tree:  namely, 
the  tree  as  a  whole,  the  bark,  the  twigs, 
the  buds,  the  leaves,  and  in  the  fruit. 
Identification  by  means  of  the  tree  as  a 
whole  and  by  its  twigs  is  the  best  method 
to  use  in  winter.  There  is  little  question 
but  that  the  first  of  these,  the  tree  as  a 
whole,  is  the  most  important  of  all.  Xo 
other  one  observation  is  as  satisfying  as 
this  one.  While  the  leaves  of  a  few  trees 
may  be  so  distinctive  and  unique  as  to 
tell  us  at  once  what  the  specimen  is,  this 
is  not  true  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

The  goal  of  tree  identification  study 
for  the  layman,  as  well  as  for  the  "den- 
dropath"  or  tree  specialist,  should  be 
acquiring  the  ability  to  recognize  trees 
bv  their  general  features  of  "habit",  the 
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word  "habit"'  in  this  sense  meaning 
the  composite  picture  or  "the  tree  as 
a  whole."  The  "habit"  of  the  trees  as 
well  as  the  character  is  sometimes 
difficult  of  precise  description,  but  if 
the  markings  on  the  twigs  are  con- 
sidered chiefly  as  first  aids,  progress 
in  identifying  the  tree  at  a  distance 
will  be  materially  increased. 

Each  species  of  tree  has  a  charac- 
teristic habit  and  a  definite  system 
of  branching  which  is,  in  almost  even- 
case,  enough  different  from  other 
species  to  enable  us  to  identify  it 
from  these  two  features  alone.  The 
sugar  maple  and  the  American  elm 
are  good  examples  of  this. 

A  few  days  ago  while  on  a  short 
train  ride  in  northern  Pennsylvania, 
which  is  appropriately  named  "Penn's 
Woods,"  I  jotted  down  the  names  of 
the  different  trees  I  was  able  to  recog- 
nize as  we  sped  by,  and,  in  the  short 
space  of  possibly  twenty-five  minutes, 
I  found  that  I  had  identified  over 
forty  deciduous  trees  and  ten  ever- 
greens and  this  in  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try with  which  I  am  less  familiar  than 
Xew  York  or  Xew  England. 

This  method  of  telling  trees  at  a 
glance  is,  after  a  little  practice,  sur- 
prisingly accurate.  After  all,  identify- 
ing trees  by  their  habit  is  the  natural 
way  to  go  about  it.  It  is  the  way  that 
people  who  have  hardly  given  trees  a  thought 
do  it.  Comparatively  few  people  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  American  elm.  Most  of  them 
couldn't  tell  you  what  the  leaf,  bud  or  seed 
looks  like,  but  they  would  say  that  they 
knew  it  was  the  elm  from  its  mere  looks, 
meaning,  of  course,  its  habit. 

It  is  necessary  to  form  mental  pictures  of 
the  different  kinds  of  trees.  A  friend  tells  us 
that  this  beautiful  tree  on  his  lawn  is  a  white 
oak.  We  look  at  it  closely  and  remark  at  its 
ruggedness  and  sturdiness.  We  notice  its 
widespreading  branches  with  lower  limbs 
nearly  parallel  to  the  ground  and  its  grayish 
white  bark,  detachable  in  large  thin  scales. 
He  also  tells  us  that  the  tree  a  little  beyond 
on  lower  ground  is  a  Carolina  poplar.  Notice 


its  pyramidal  habit  of  growth  with  erect, 
tapering  trunk  continuing  to  the  top  of  the 
tree  and  producing  branches  in  whorls  at  the 
upper  limit  of  each  year's  growth.  What  a 
contrast!  The  one  so  massive  and  sturdy,  the 
other  trembling  in  the  breeze.  Our  mental 
pictures  are  formed  and  thereafter  whenever 
we  pass  by  specimens  of  these  trees  the  pic- 
ture we  first  made  comes  back  to  mind  and 
we  say,  "yes,  that  is  a  Carolina  poplar,"  or 
"this  tree  is  a  white  oak." 

Walks  through  a  park  or  along  a  tree-lined 
road  furnish  probably  the  best  means  of  get- 
ting our  mental  pictures  of  the  different  trees, 
particularly  when  the  trees  bear  tags  as  they 
very  often  do  in  parks.  These  are,  in  most 
cases,  specimen  trees  that  have  assumed 
their    truly    characteristic    form.    We    find 


The  winter  season  brings  danger  a-  well 
as  beauty  to  trees.  Snow  and  hail  can  work 
great  devastation  unle-s  the  trees  have 
been  scientifically  strengthened  to  with- 
stand  the   strain   caused   by   weight 

Below — The  evergreens  along  this  path- 
way happily  are  not  injured  by  the  cloud 
of  snow  that  has  fallen  over  them  so  soft- 
ly that  the  branches  have  the  effect  of 
terminating    in    feather\     white    blossoms 


here  in  the  parks  and  arboreta  a 
large  variety  of  trees  and  this  makes 
it  much  easier  to  distinguish  between 
those  that  apparently  look  alike.  If 
we  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  a  black  gum  and  a  pin  oak  to- 
gether there  is  a  chance  that  they 
may  look  like  the  same  tree,  although, 
when  they  are  viewed  together,  the 
peculiarities  of  each  are  easily  noticed 
and  no  confusion  results. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
habit  of  each  one  of  our  common  trees 
so  as  to  give  you  a  vivid  picture  of 
them.  However,  it  is  possible  and 
comparatively  easy  to  form  these  pic- 
tures for  yourself  merely  by  studying 
the  habit  of  the  tree  thoroughly. 
There  are  two  readily  recognized  types 
of  stems  or  trunks,  the  excurrent  and 
the  deliquescent.  The  excurrent  stem, 
well  illustrated  by  the  pin  oak  or  the 
spruce,  has  one  main  leader  extending  to  the 
top  of  the  tree,  while  the  deliquescent  stem 
divides  into  many  more  or  less  equal  divi- 
sions, forming  the  broad-topped,  spreading 
tree  of  which  class  the  American  elm  and 
various  hickories  are  good  examples.  The 
branches  of  trees  also  vary  greatly  in  the 
thickness  of  the  tips  and  in  their  tendency 
to  grow  erect,  horizontal,  or  drooping.  The 
stout,  erect  twigs  of  the  horsechestnut  con- 
trast sharply  with  the  delicately  drooping 
spray-like  twigs  of  the  birches.  Likewise,  the 
directions  the  main  branches  take  in  their 
growth  from  the  trunk  form  another  distinc- 
tive feature.  Thus,  the  upward  sloping 
branches  of  the  American  elm  contrast  strik- 
ingly with  the  downward  sloping  branches  of 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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Making  the  Most  of  January 
Out  in  the  Garden 

In  Spite  of  the  Absence  of  Blooms  and 
Perfume  the  Carden  Has  Lure  in  Winter 

By  C.  A.  STEVENS 


IN  the  garden,  this  month,  there 
is  little  or  nothing  to  do.  One 

might  chase  rabbits  away  from 
nibbling  pet  shrubs,  knock  snow 
from  overweighted  evergreen 
branches,  and  replace  protective 
material  that  has  blown  away  from 
tender  plants;  but  there  is  no  satis- 
faction in  such  unproductive  tasks, 
and  one  might  as  well  leave  the 
garden  to  the  gods  of  wrath  and 
destruction.  When  spring  comes, 
Nature  will  repair  the  damage,  and 
all  we  can  do  in  this  season  is  mere- 
ly febrile  and  futile. 

The  flowers  of  January  are  those 
of  ice  and  snow.  This  month  can 
claim  none  worthy  the  name  as  its 
very  own.  The  Spring  Witch  Hazel, 
Hamamelis  vernalis,  may  some- 
times be  induced  by  a  sunny  day 
to  diake  oul  red  tas 

and    the    Johnny-  jump-ups    may 
open  their  eyes  and  lool    reproach- 
fully at  the  fickl< 
Ruses    arc    still    with    US,    bill 
pittty    dingy    towards    : 

the  month;   and  even  ierries 

on  the  shrubs,  excepl  th        i  the 
Japanese  Barberry,  arc  eai 


ft  **F 


en,  or  withered  mummies  of  their  former  autumnal  glory. 
The  rock  garden  may  display  a  bloom  or  two  in  sheltered 
nooks,  and  if  the  weather  is  not  too  severe,  early  Snowdrops 
may  struggle  above  the  ground,  but  they  seldom  seem  very 
happy  before  the  middle  of  February.  Galanthus  byzantinus  is 
the  earliest  Snowdrop  we  have  discovered,  and  it  is  nothing  un- 
usual to  find  its  flowers  projected  through  the  snow,  stiffening 
their  stems  and  opening  their  little  white  banners  when  the  sun 
shines  and  curling  up  to  sleep  when  the  sulky  sky  is  overcast. 
I  am  always  sorry  for  the  silly  flowers  that  try  to  bloom  in 
such  a  sorry  season.  It  is  much  better  to  admit  frankly  that 
January  is  no  month  of  Roses,  and  stay  indoors  by  the  red  flower 
of  the  open  fire,  or  scuttle  off  to  a  theater  where  the  cold  reality 
of  the  winter  garden  is  banished  beyond  the  Pleiades. 

Those  who  are  blessed  with  greenhouses  may  enjoy  a  feast 
of  flowers  during  this  dreadful  month,  and  even  those  whose 
expanse  of  glass  is  limited  to  a  few  square  feet  of  coldframe 

may  gather  blooms  of  Violets,  Pan- 
sies,  and  such  hardy  children  of 
the  garden  as  they  have  had  wit 
enough  to  prepare  for. 

Well-budded  Forsythia  branches 
may   be   cut   anytime   after   New 
(Continued  on  page  66) 

Early  Tulips  may  be  brought  into 
bloom  late  in  this  month  if  they  were 
property  potted  and  cared  for  in  the 
late  autumn.  January  is  a  little  early 
for  this  sort  of  thing,  but  it  is  hard  to 
be  patient.  As  the  season  advances,  all 
forcing     becomes     very     much     easier 


Flowers  of  the  Paperwhite  Narcissus,  a 
fireside  flower,  which  may  be  easily 
had  in  January  from  a  few  good  bulh- 
grown  in  pebbles  and  water.  Keep 
them  cool  for  a  few  weeks  until  the 
roots  are  well  grown  and  the  flower 
buds  rising  above  the  leaves.  Too 
much    drv    heat    will    blast    the    buds 


Bare  branches  of  Forsythia  will  burst 
into  bloom  like  this  if  brought  indoors 
any  time  after  the  first  of  the  year, 
keep  them  in  water  in  a  moderately 
warm  room  where  the  air  is  not  too 
dry,  and  their  gay  yellow  bells  will 
open  within  two  weeks.  As  the  season 
advances    they    open    more    profusely 
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CHICAGO 
820  Tower  Court 

Harry  Meyers — President 


'.arrjj  JfLeyerj  L 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
77  O'Farrell  St. 


Ailen  McGehee — Vice  President 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Fine  Reproductions  Suited 
to  Modern  Colonial  Homes 

In  Our  Illustrations  Are  Shown  Rep- 
licas of  Some  Famous  Museum  Pieces 


Left — A  Chippen- 
dale three-section- 
al break-front 
cabinet.  This  beau- 
tifully designed 
piece  shows  three 
drawers  with  fine- 
ly fretted  front, 
broken  pediments 
with  pierced  feet. 
Copied  from  origi- 
nal    about     1760 


Right — The  origi- 
nal of  this  mixing 
table  is  in  the  Amer- 
ican wing  of  the 
Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum. It  is  mahog- 
any with  satinwood 
inlay  showing  Sher- 
aton influence.  The 
tambour  top  here  is 
rolled  up  showing 
the  marble  working 
surface,  the  fea- 
ture   of    the    table 


Below — A  Duncan 
Phyfe  drop  leaf 
tahle.  The  leg  pede- 
stals are  carved 
with  acanthus  leaves 
in  true  Phyfe  fash- 
ion. The  inlay  bor- 
der which  circles 
through  the  leaves 
is  satinwood.  Under 
the  center  section 
is  a  drawer  for 
silver    and    cutlery 


Above — Exact  copy 
of  a  Sheraton  con- 
sole or  game  table. 
The  body  of  it  is 
mahogany  with 
satinwood  inlaid 
panels.  It  is  ex- 
tremely interesting 
in  design  and  color 


Below- — A  Sheraton 
tambour  desk. 
Reeded  satinwood 
half-columns  deco- 
rate each  side  of 
the  drawers  and 
tambour  section. 
Tapered  legs  with 
satinwood     inlay 


Photo- 
graphs 
Cour- 
tesy 
Charak 
Furni- 
ture 
Co. 
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*  CHARAK  * 

Announce  the  Opening  of 

ENLARGED  SHOWROOMS 


On  January  Second 

AT 

4  44 

MADISON 
AV   E  N   U   E 

NEW     YORK     CITY 

.L/VERY  detail  of  these  new  Showrooms  has 
been  planned  with  a  view  of  presenting  Charak 
Furniture  in  an  atmosphere  faithful  to  Georgian 
and  Colonial  tradition.  Each  of  the  twenty  rooms 
is  a  complete  unit,  and  harmonious  to  the  last 
detail.  Here  the  decorator  and  his  clients  may 
come  with  assurance  of  finding  room  treatments 
that  are  interesting,  inspirational. 


This  roomy  bookshelf  is  true  in 
craftsmanship,  and  unsurpassed  in 
quality  of  materials  employed  in  its 
construction.  Charak  reproductions 
are  absolutely  true  to  type,  are  of 
finest  quality  materials  and  work- 
manship, and  yet  moderate  in  cost. 


CHARAK  FURNITURE  COMPANY,  Inc 

Faithful  Reproductions  of  Colonial  and  Georgian  Furniture 

Purchases  made  through  your  decorator  or  dealer 
FACTORY    AT    BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 
Showrooms:  NEW  YORK,  4  +  +   Madison   Ave. 


CHICAGO 

KIMBALL,  REYNOLDS  &  WILL  CO. 
623  So.   Wabash  Ave. 


BOSTON 

90  Clarendon  St. 


LOS  ANGELES 
R.  G  BINGHAM 
7116  Beverly  Blvd. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Fine  Example  of  the 

Greek  Revival  in 

Architecture 


This  Distinguished  House, 
Which  Is  Now  the  Home  of 
Mrs.  T.  Coleman  duPont, 
Was  Built  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  Given  to  His 
Son,  James  A.  Hamilton 


THE  duPont  house  is  today  of  brick 
with  stately  white  columns  and  carved 
white  wood  in  the  detail  of  the  facade.  Il  was 
originally  built  entirely  of  wood,  the  brick 
exterior  being  added  by  Alexander  Hamilton 
II.  who  left  it  to  his  nephew,  Philip  Schuyler 


THIS  beautiful  estate  at  Irvington-on- 
Hudson  is  of  great  historic  interest,  very 
large  with  magnificent  trees  and  a  rare  vari- 
ety of  shrubs  and  Mowers.  It  was  bought  by 
General  duPont  in  1920  and  >\as  then  given 
the   name   of   "Nevis",   which   it   still    carries 
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SHERATON   SIDEBOARD   AND  CHAIRS  WITH    DUNCAN   PHYFE  TABLE 
AND  SIDE  TABLE,   by   KENSINGTON 

1  he  Discriminating  Choice  Characterising  ixensington  Designs 


THE  furniture  illustrated  is  not  only  represent- 
ative of  the  superlative  work  of  the  foremost 
English  and  American  cabinet-makers  at  the  close 
of  the  1 8th  Centurv,  but  also  of  the  discriminating 
choice  in  design  that  characterizes  all  Kc 
reproductions.  Made  bv  hand  throughout  of  beau- 
tifullv  figured  mahogany,  and  finished  in  the  rich, 
mellow  tones  of  old  wood  to  withstand  both  heat 
and  dampness,  these  pieces  are  as  fine  examples  of 


the  cabinet-maker's  art  as  anv  age  has  produced, 
while  practical  considerations  make  them  decidedly 
preferable  to  antiques. 

Kensington  Furniture  is  unsurpassed  in  suitabil- 
ity  and  charm  for  American  homes.  If  you  are  in- 
terested in  furniture  of  the  highest  qualitv  in  de-  2 
and  craftsmanship,  write  for  photographs  and  pam- 
phlet telling  "How  Kensington  Furniture  May  Be 
Purchased". 


That  Kensington  Furniture  is  priced  at  this  time  on  the 

basis  on  which  it  has  ever  been  offered  is  a  temporary  opportunity 

due  to  economic  conditions.   Its  appeal  is  none  the  less  quality. 


^NSliJGfONMFcCoMPANY 


Manufacturers 

Decorative  Furniture 

New  York 


Showrt 
41  Wt>T  45th  Street 
6th  Floor 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


1882  *  Golden  Anniversary  *  1932 


Burlington  Venetian  Blinds 

chosen  by  leading  decorators 

for  comfort,  convenience, 

utility  and  beauty 

In  ,iii\   color  "i   -lain 

Mm   we  send  you  our  catalogue? 

Burlington  Venetian   Blind  Company 
503  Pine  Streel  Burlington,  Vt 


January  in  the  Garden 

(Continued  from  page  60) 


Year's,  and  they  will  open  in  a  room 
with  moist  atmosphere  within  two 
weeks,  bringing  a  fresh  breath  of 
spring  into  the  stuffy  wretchedness 
of  winter. 

Tulips  and  Hyacinths  hopefully 
potted  last  autumn  may  be  brought 
to  warmth  and  light  at  any  time  and 
will  come  into  bloom  towards  the  end 
of  the  month,  especially  the  early 
tulips.  Darwins  and  other  late-bloom- 
ing types  might  as  well  be  left  out- 
side for  another  month  yet.  They  do 
not  force  so  easily. 

Freesias  potted  last  August  should 
be  blooming  freely,  and  the  pebble 
and  water  ritual  of  the  Paperwhite 
Narcissus  may  be  kept  up  indefinite- 

iy. 

January  is  the  month  for  potting 
dormant  Amaryllis  which  can  be  ob- 
tained from  most  seedsmen  now. 
Their  elephantine  bulbs  should  be  a 
little  more  than  half  buried  in  pots 
of  good  soil  just  a  trifle  larger  in 
diameter  than  the  bulbs,  and  then 
set  away  in  a  warm  place,  preferably 
at  some  distance  from  direct  sunlight. 
They  may  be  set  under  a  table  in  a 
dark  corner  of  the  living  room  or  be- 
hind the  stove  in  the  kitchen  until 
the  rapidly  mounting  flower  spike 
reaches  a  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches.  It  does  not  matter  if  the 
flower  bud  and  stem  are  sickly  yellow- 
green.  Two  days  at  a  sunny  window 
will  remedy  that.  The  object  in  with- 
holding light  is  to  draw  up  the  stalk 
so  that  the  flower  may  sway  in  the 
air  high  above  the  pot.  They  should 
bloom  in  about  six  weeks.  If  they 
are  potted  in  succession  or  if  some 
pots  are  kept  a  little  colder  or  a  little 
dryer  than  others,  they  may  be  timed 
to  bloom  in  sequence.  The  gross 
flowers  of  the  Amaryllis  have  little  to 
commend  them  in  the  way  of  beauty. 
They  are  gaudy,  coarse,  and  blowsy. 
But  the  marvelous  development  of 
the  snaky  flower  stem  and  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  it  grows  are  always  a 
source  of  unending  interest. 

January  also  brings  considerable 
activity  in  Orchid  houses,  but  those 
who  can  afford  to  grow  Orchids  can 
afford  to  have  someone  else  tell  them 
about  them.  They  are  not  in  my 
province. 

Seeds  of  rock  garden  plants  which 
may  be  received  during  this  month 
should  be  planted  at  once,  and  those 
that  are  native  to  the  high  mountains 
should  be  put  outside  where  the  snow 
may  lie  upon  them  and  freeze  them 
to  their  heart's  content.  Checking  up 
on  such  matters  is  a  pleasant  indoor 
job,  and  sends  the  gardener  to  his 
books,  or  to  places  where  he  can  get 
books. 

A  great  deal  can  be  found  out  about 
plants  and  gardens  from  books.  In 
America  and  England,  there  are 
societies  devoted  to  the  development 
and  culture  of  specific  tlowers  which 
scud  out  publications  of  the  greatest 
value  in  their  respective  fields. 

The  oldest  of  these  societies  are 
the  American  Rose  Society  and  the 
National  Rose  Society  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  members  of  these  groups 
obtain  important  literature  and  ad- 
vice from  the  societies  from  time  to 
time  concerning  all  aspects  of  the 
rose  and  its  culture.  Annual  cloth 
bound  volumes  appear  each  spring 
from  both  societies  which  will  bear 
re-reading  in  January.  The  classic 
book  on  Roses  is  Dean  Hole's  "Book 
about  Roses".  It  first  appeared  in 
the   middle   of   the   last    century   and 


went  through  innumerable  editions 
and  revisions,  until  the  Dean's  death 
about  thirty  years  ago.  The  oldest 
editions  are  the  best,  but  any  one  of 
them  is  worth  the  trouble  of  getting, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  get  them.  The 
book  has  been  out  of  print  for  years, 
and  old  book  stores  and  dealers  must 
be  dealt  with  to  obtain  it.  No  one 
should  be  content  with  the  meager 
satisfaction  of  the  public  library;  a 
book  like  Dean  Hole's  should  be 
owned.  Another  book  which  ought  to 
-be  bought  by  those  interested  in  Roses 
is  "Roses  in  the  Little  Garden".  I 
wrote  it  and  need  the  royalties.  The 
best  short  handbook  is  "What  Every 
Rose  Grower  Should  Know"  which  is 
one  of  the  things  you  get  for  your 
money  when  you  join  the  American 
Rose  Society.  There  are  a  half-dozen 
other  books  about  Roses  which  are 
both  recent  and  authoritative,  and  no 
gardener  need  suffer  from  lack  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  cultivation 
of  the  greatest  of  flowers. 

Next  to  the  Rose,  Irises  probably 
dominate  the  affection  of  real  gar- 
deners, although  many  incline  to 
Gladiolus  and  Peonies.  Several  good 
books  about  Iris  exist.  Wister's  is 
probably  the  most  concise,  but 
Shull's  "Rainbow  Fragments"  looks 
exciting  to  me,  although  I  have  not  i 
read  it.  The  bulletins  of  the  American 
Iris  Society  are  always  exhilarating 
to  the  initiate. 

Two  very  good  books  on  the  Peony 
are  obtainable.  Mrs.  Harding's  "Peo- 
nies in  the  Little  Garden"  which  is 
less  complex  and  more  to  the  point 
than  her  older  and  larger  book;  and 
"Peonies,  the  Manual  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peony  Society",  which  is  a  cyclo- 
paedia of  the  combined  knowledge  of 
American  Peony  growers,  and  is  im- 
mensely informative  and  practical. 

There  is  also  a  Delphinium  Society, 
a  Fuchsia  Society,  and  groups  deal- 
ing with  Chrysanthemums  and  Car- 
nations, all  of  which  publish  bulletins 
and  books;  but  I  have  had  little  to 
do  with  any  of  them,  and  the  latter 
two  are  strictly  commercial  or  trade 
organizations,  which  so  far  as  I  know 
have  nothing  to  offer  to  the  amateur 
cultivator. 

The  best  book  on  rock  gardens  and 
rock  plants  is  Farrer's  "The  English 
Rock  Garden".  It  will  cost  about 
twenty  dollars  by  the  time  you  ex- 
tract it  from  some  dealer  in  London, 
import  it,  and  pay  the  postage.  But 
it  is  the  bible  of  all  rock  gardeners, 
and  is  most  jolly  reading.  Correvon's 
book  is  cramped  in  style  and  a  little 
too  statistical  to  have  any  real  fun 
with,  but  it  contains  facts  about 
plants  Farrer  did  not  know.  McCully's 
book  on  "Western  American  Alpines" 
is  our  only  source  of  information  con- 
cerning those  hardy  little  denizens  of 
the  Cascades  and  Siskiyous  which  we 
all  hope  to  grow  some  time. 

All  of  E.  H.  Wilson's  books  bear 
reading  again  by  the  January  fireside. 
They  whet  the  appetite  for  new  and 
unobtainable  things,  and  lead  the 
eager  cultivator  to  many  desirable 
plants  which  he  brought  out  of  China. 
Another  of  Dean  Hole's  books,  "Our  j 
Gardens"  will  teach  you  much  and 
entertain  you  more.  There  are  plenty 
of  other  books  on  garden  matters, 
some  good,  and  some  silly.  Those 
about  color  charts  and  color  schemes 
are  mostly  drivel;  the  gardener  who 
goes  in  for  that  sort  of  thing  is  far 
astray  from  the  real  meaning  and  use 
(Continued  on  page  75) 
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Modern    China, 


(Dec.  28  to  January  10th) 


(January  5th  to  16th) 
(January  19th  to  30th) 

(January  19th  to  30th) 
(January  19th  to  30th) 


Events  in  the  Art  Galleries 

During  the  month  of 
January 


ACKERMANN     GALLERIES 

50  E.  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

Old  English  Coaching  Prints 

American  Art  Association — Anderson  Galleries,  Inc. 

30  E.  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

Sale  of  Early  American  Glass  (January  6  and  7) 

Sale  of  tine  and  rare  Oriental  rugs  (January  8) 

Sale  of  a  small  collection  of  Early  American  Furniture  and 
Early  American   Silver  (January  9) 

Sale  of  the  art  collection  of  Mrs.  Chauncey  Blair  and  Mrs.  H. 
Bartow  Farr  (January  14,  15  and  16) 

E.  C.  Babcock  Art  Galleries 

5  E.  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

Paintings,  Water  Colors  and  Etchings  by  American  Artists 
Demotte,  Inc. 
25  E.  78th  Street,  New  York  City 

Coptic  Tapestries 
A.  S.  Drey 
680  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Master  Works  of  the  15th  to  18th  Centuries 
The  Downtown  Gallery 
113  W.  13th  Street,  New  York  City 

Recent  Works  of  Alexander  Brook 

Dcrand-Rvel  Galleries 

12  E.  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

Pastels  and  Gouache  by  Degas  and  Pissarro      (.Ian.  4  to  25th) 

The  Ehrich  Galleries 

36  E.  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

Paintings  by  Old  Masters 

Mrs.  Ehrich 

36  E.  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

Antique    English    Furniture    and 

Glass  and  Linens 

Fcrarcil  Galleries 

63  E.  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

Paintings  bj  A.  W.  Howells 

Paintings  of  the  late  Robert  Spencer,  also  American  Sculpture 

(Jan.  10  to  Feb.  1st) 
Grand  Central  Art  Galleries 

15  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Frederick  M.  Grant 

Walter  L.   Clark    (Portraiture) 

Evelyn  Longman  Batchelder  (Sculpture) 

American   Society  of  Miniature 

11  vri  ovv,  McDonald  &  Co. 
667  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Etchings  and   Engravings  by   Old  and  Modern  Masters 

Marie  Harrimvn  Gallery 

61  E.  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

Paintings  by  Walt  Kuhn 
Kennedy  &  Company 
785  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

18th   Century   French  Color  Prints 

Frederick  Keppel  &  Co. 

16  E.  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

Old  Masters  and  Old  Prints  in  Color 

F.  Kleinbercer  Galleries 

12  E.  54th  Street,  New  York  City 

Old  Masters 
Knoedler 

14  E.  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

Portraits  by  Philip  A.  de  La>szIo  for  Benefit  of  the  Unemploy- 
ment Relief  Fund  (January  4-16) 
Memorial  Exhibition  of  Paintings  by  Sir  William  Orpen 

(January  18-Feb.  1) 

C.  W.  Kraushaar  Art  Galleries 
680  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Lithographs  and  Posters  by  Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec 
John  Levy  Galleries 
1  E.  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

Early  Masters 
Macbeth  Gallery 

15  E.  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

Maine  Coast  Towns  by  C.  K.  Chatterton  (Dec.  21st-Jan.  9th) 
Vermont  Landscapes,  Figures  and  Still  Lifes  by  Herbert  Meyer 

(January  ll-23rd) 

Pierre  Matisse 

51  E.  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

French  Modern  Paintings 
The  Milch  Galleries 
108  W.  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

Selected   Paintings   by   Modern   American   Artists 

(Dec.   29th-January  9th) 

Paintings  and  Etchings  by  S.  Mittell  Weber  (January  llth-23rd) 

Paintings  by  George  Oberteuffer  (January  25th-Feb.  6th) 

Reinhardt  Galleries 
730  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Old  Masters.  Contemporary  French  and  American  Paintings 

Jacques  Selicmann  &  Co.  Inc. 
3  E.  51st  Street,  New  York  City 

18th    Century    Paintings   and   Furniture   and   Gothic   Tapestries 

and  Sculpture 
Marie  Sterner 
9  E.  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

Paintings  by  Thelma  Grosvenor 
Wildenstein  &  Co.,  Inc. 
647  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Mural  Paintings  by  J.  M.  Sert 

Howard  Young  Galleries,  Inc. 
634  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

A  Selected  Group  of  18th  Century 
scapes 


(January  2nd  to  lTith) 


English  Portraits  and  Land- 
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C^By  Leading  Decorators) 


FORMAL  DINING  ROOM 
BY  HUBER  GALLERIES 

Although  the  Albert  Grosfeld  collection  of  fine  furniture 
appeals  chiefly  to  one's  sense  of  beauty  and  comfort,  do 
not  overlook  its  appeal  to  one's  sense  of  sound  economy. 
Today  the  trend  is  swinging  back  again  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  wisdom  that  lies  in  buying  honest  construction  and 
sincere  workmanship.  Ask  your  decorator  or  furniture  dealer 
to  show  you  our  1932  Annual.  See  how  beautifully  many 
leading  decorators  have  employed  our  furniture.  Find  out 
how  comparatively  little  this  fine  furniture  actually  costs. 


mti&fwfM'B 
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£  Importers  &  Makers  ofFineJ^rniturex 

GENERAL  OFFICES  &  SHOWROOMS 
N£IF  YORK— 320  East  47th  St.  (Between  1st  &  2nd  Aves.) 
CHICAGO  Showrooms— 660  Cm  St.  (No.  Wabash    D.    I 
LOS  ANGELES  Showrooms— 207  North  Vermont  Ave. 
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Broadway  To  Date 

(Continued  from  page  52) 


\  scene  from  Norman  Bel  Geddes  production  of  "Hamlet,"  at  the  Broad- 
hurst  Theatre.  The  sets  are  particularly  interesting 


ble  should  exist  to  keep  up  the  spell. 
A  little  more  speed  and  three  hours 
and  a  half  or  four  hours  of  actual 
acting  would.  I  believe,  bring  the 
O'Neill  masterpiece  to  its  full  power 
and  glow. 

Alice  Brady  played  Lavinia.  one  of 
O'Neill's  greatest  creations,  if  not  his 
mightiest.  Here  is  a  woman  inexor- 
able, in  love  with  her  father,  hating 
her  mother  because  she  secretly  loves 
Captain  Brant  and  moved  only  by 
the  vilest  motives.  Alice  Brady,  aside 
from  minor  details  that  sometimes 
came  perilously  near  to  posing  and 
a  too  stilted  movement  of  her  body, 
achieved  the  greatest  triumph  of  her 
career.  The  char- 
acter of  Lavinia 
has  been  waiting 
for  her  as  cer- 
tainly as  the 
character  of  the 
mot  her  was  made 
for  Madame 
Nazimova.  The 
latter,  to  my 
mind,  gave  us 
the  greatest  pic- 
ture of  a  vital, 
vibrant,  pathetic, 
bleeding  being  in 
the  hands  of  Fate 
that  we  have  ever 
had  on  our  stage. 
It  is  unforgetta- 
ble. 

The  other  main 
characters  in  the 
hands     of     F.arle 
Larimore  I  Orin  l, 
Thomas       Chal- 
mers (Captain  Brant)  ami  Lee  Baker 
(General  Mannon)   were  adequately 
handled   except    for   the   tendency — 
probably   d<  i  :i   the   pan    of 

Mr.    Moeller — to  --.   a   wax- 

like mobility.  This  is  never  apparent 
in  the  tortured  Christine  Mannon  o\ 
Madame  Na  :imi  -  the  one 

character    in    the    play    who    se< 
to  scream   from  her        il       1   am  not 
guilty!"  And    1  She  por- 

trayed the  Jugg(  mat     (        Nei 
as  none  oi  the  ol  hers  :  ie  was 

Pathos   (the  soul  of  gl 
You    will    not    forget    her-    i  i    this 
play. 


Adrianne  Mien 
II.  M.  Harwood 
Browne,    at    the 


"Tilt:    SCHOOL    FOR    SCANDAL 

Like  Alice  Brady  in  "Mourning  Be- 
comes Electra,"  Ethel  Barrymore  as 
Lady  Teazle  has  found  the  great  part 
that  has  been  waiting  for  her  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  just  as  her 
great-aunt,  Mrs.  John  Drew,  found 
herself  in  that  role  (whom,  by  the 
way.  1  saw  when  I  was  a  boy  at  the 
old  Arch  Street  Theatre  in  Philadel- 
phia'). 

Ethel  Barrymore's  Lady  Teazle  is 
not  only  the  greatest  role  of  her  ca- 
reer but  she  literally  recreates  the 
part.  "The  School  for  Scandal"  has 
always  been  a  favorite  of  mine,  and 
I  have  seen  many  Lady  Teazles;  but 
no  one  of  these 
Teazles  will  com- 
pare for  beauty, 
grace.  intellec- 
tual penetration 
and  dramatic 
power  (in  the 
tine  screen  scene) 
with  Ethel  Barry- 
more's. 

She  brings  out 
every  ounce  that 
Sheridan  put  in 
the  part.  She  is 
the  "mystery  of 
woman."  as  we 
still  say.  incar- 
nate. And  her 
transition  from 
the  gay.  coquet- 
tish, tlirtatious 
wife  of  Peter 
Teazle  to  utter 
seriousness  on 
the  discovery  of 
old  Peter's  profound  love  for  her 
when  she  herself  hail  been  discovered 
behind  the  screen  in  the  home  of 
Joseph  Surface  (the  English  Tar- 
tuffe)  was  simply  magnificent.  And 
her  gowns  and  hats  made  her  a  radi- 
ant vision.  She  triumphs  here  in  the 
full  Barymore-Drew  tradition.  1  for- 
cave  her  forever  for  going  blackface 
two  years 
"reunion  i\  \  11  \\  \" 

Robert  E.  Sherwood.  The  Theatre 
Guild.  Alfred  Lunt  and  Lynn  Fon- 
tanne  united  in  giving  me  one  of 
the  most  entertaining,  memorable 
anil    slashingly    humorous    nichts    of 


in  "Cynara,"  by 
and  K.  1".  Gore- 
Morosco     Theatre 


my    career    in    the    dramatic    world. 

"Reunion  in  Vienna"  is  gay.  ro- 
bust, sophisticated,  popping  comedy 
of  a  very  high  order,  by  far  the  best 
play  Mr.  Sherwood  has  yet  written, 
and  certainly  the  greatest  Guild  pro- 
duction of  a  comedy  Since  its  memor- 
able "Yolpone." 

But.  nevertheless,  this  play  of  a 
reunion  in  Vienna  of  the  fallen  Haps- 
burgs  and  their  entourage  with  its 
triangular  love-story  that  involves  a 
Grand  Duke,  a  famous  psychoanalyst 
and  his  wife  would  be  pretty  thin 
if  the  two  main  characters  had  not 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Alfred  Lunt 
and  Lynn  Fontanne.  Their  gorgeous 
work  puts  them  at  the  peak  of  therr 
careers.  They  romp  away  with  the 
Comic  Spirit  Sweepstakes! 

Lunt  as  Rudolph  Maximilian  von 
Hapsburg,  back  in  Vienna  disguised 
as  a  yodler  to  join  the  Hapsburg  re- 
union at  an  old  hotel  and  also  to  look 
up  his  former  mistress,  now  married 
to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Anton  Krug. 
portrays  a  Rabelaisian,  ego-bloated, 
ranting,  romantically  obscene  Prince 
of  the  blood  as  it  has  never  been 
done  on  the  stage  before.  You  love 
this  erotic  brute.  He  is  something  new 
in  comic  literature.  And  Lynn  Fon- 
tanne as  the  wife  (finally  conquered 
by  her  ex-lover")  never  looked  more 
beautiful  or  acted  with  a  rarer  un- 
derstanding. The  two  of  them  stage 
a  love-scene  on  a  couch  while  three 
musicians  circle  around  them  playing 
satanically-erotic  airs  that  is  the  high- 
point  in  delirious  comedy. 

Helen  Westley,  Minor  Watson  and 
Henry  Travers  added  to  the  gayety 
of  the  evening.  And  it  has  been  a 
long  time  since  such  a  jolly  evening 
has  been  had  in  our  local  theatre. 
The  Lunts.  the  Guild  and  Sherwood 
fairly  hit  the  welkin. 

"cynara" 

A  line  mixture  of  romanticism, 
sentiment,  cynicism  and  farce  (and 
the  latter  could  well  be  left  out  of 
the  play)  makes  "Cynara,"  by  H.  M. 
Harwood  and  R.  F.  Gore-Browne, 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  plays  of 
the  season.  There  is  here  a  beautiful 
analysis  of  a  middle-class,  humdrum, 
kind-hearted,  wife-loving  English 
barrister  whose  foot  slips  while  his 
wife  goes  to  the  Continent  with  her 
sister — slips  almost  inaudibly  and  un- 
consciously in  a  restaurant. 

He  meets  there  a  shop-girl,  who 
falls  desperately  in  love  with  him  and 
who  commits  suicide  when  his  wife 
returns — "I  have  been  faithful  to 
thee.  Cynara'  in  my  fashion."  Both 
he  and  his  forgiving  wife  must  go 
through  life  with  the  shadow  of  this 
girl's  death  over  them.  It  is  heart- 
searching  and  human  with  the  salt  of 
satire  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
mawkish. 

Excellent  performances  of  the  hus- 
band, the  wife  and  the  little-girl-who- 
meant-it  were  given  by  Philip  Meri- 
vale,  Phoebe  Foster  and  Adrianne 
Allen.  The  latter  in  particular  is  a 
find.  Here  is  a  little  actress  who  came 
from  the  Strand  and  who  I  hope 
will  not  go  back.  Henry  Stephenson 
was  in  his  epigrammatic  superbest  as 
a  kind  of  aristocratic  cynic,  the  hus- 
band's kindly  Mephisto.  Some  of  the 
dialogue  is  as  brilliant  as  has  been 
heard  since  Oscar  Wilde's  days. 
"COUNSEl  1  OR-AT-1  \w" 

Elmer  Rice  gets  a  firmer  and 
tinner  grip  on  character  creation.  He 
has  sky-rocket  ted  and  wabbled  a  good 
deal.    He   seems   now   to   be   settling 


down  to  much  more  solid  substance. 

"Counsellor-at-Law,"  his  latest 
play,  is  far  better  than  "The  Left 
Bank,"  which  I  thought  entertaining 
and  even  glowing.  It  is  the  drama, 
comedy  and  hokum  in  the  everyday 
life  of  a  New  York  lawyer,  and,  al- 
though a  prolix  and  sprawling  play,  it 
grips  you  by  the  fine  work  of  Taul 
Muni  as  George  Simon,  an  East  Side 
boy  who  has  risen  to  be  the  big  biggie 
among  the  lawyers.  It  is  a  vital  char- 
acter, a  real  person. 
„  His  wife  deserts  him,  he  has  a  tus- 
sle with  a  Mayflower-descended  legal 
biggie  who  wants  to  ''get  him"  for 
an  early  legal  indiscretion,  he  is  laid 
tlat  verbally  by  a  Communist  client, 
his  secretary  is  in  love  with  him — and 
he  is  about  to  leap  out  of  the  window 
toward  the  last  curtain  when  (a  la 
"The  Front  Page'-)  he  gets  a  big  case 
from  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation. 
Let's  go!  Let  Death  wait!  More 
mazuma!   It's  all  raw  and  gripping. 

Supporting  Muni  is  a  long  and  ex- 
cellent cast.  They  sweep  through  his 
office — acquitted  murderers.  di- 
vorcees, chorus  girls,  what-not.  It's 
all  a  "chunk  of  New  York."  which 
Mr.  Rice  knows  so  well. 
"hamlet" 

1  salute  Norman  Bel  Geddes! 

No  one  who  has  ever  seen  his  pro- 
duction of  "Hamlet"  will  ever  forget 
its  hallucinating  stage  effects,  its  poet- 
ic glamour,  its  sheer  beauty  of  light- 
color,  and  the  simplicity,  in  the 
Reinhardt  manner,  of  the  one  setting 
that  does  for  all  three  acts.  For  Mr. 
Bel  Geddes  has  edited  Shakespeare. 
He,  however,  has  done  one  unforgiv- 
able thing:  made  Hamlet  speak  the 
Ghost's  lines.  A  Freudian  idea  that 
is  merely  a  "stunt."  But  forgetting 
that,  I  pronounce  the  production  one 
of  the  most  daring  and  beautiful 
things  ever  done  on  our  stage. 

Raymond  Massey.  an  Englishman, 
played  Hamlet  well,  but  by  no  stretch 
can  he  be  compared  to  John  Barry- 
more  or  Forbes-Robertson.  It  was  too 
unintellectual  to  be  memorable,  too 
much  like  Sothern  at  his  sentimental 
worst.  Still.  I  say  it  was  well  done. 
But  the  whole  thing  would  be  noth- 
ing without  Bel  Geddes.  He  con- 
ceived a  series  of  living  pictures  that 
were  red  and  gold  magic. 
"the  laugh  parade" 

Ed  Wynn  has  the  pathos  of  the 
comic.  There  is  something  of  Charlie 
Chaplin,  something  of  Hamlet,  some- 
thing of  Puck,  something  of  Janet 
Gaynor,  something  of  Oberon,  and  a 
good  deal  of  Ed  Wynn  in  Ed  Wynn. 

For  the  rest  of  "The  Laugh  Parade" 
there  are  dances  by  Eunice  Healy,  a 
wild  Apache  dance  by  the  Di  Gatanos 
in  a  New  York  speaky  and  the  pic- 
torial Jeanne  Aubert.  The  music  is 
above  the  level  of  the  average,  and, 
all  in  all.  it  is  a  breezy  show  with  Ed 
Wynn  the  big  purple  patch. 

"LOUDER,  PLE  IS1  " 

What  is  sometimes  called  the  Dying 
American  Drama  rises  up  once  in  a 
while  on  its  deathbed  and  delivers  a 
wallop  at  the  movies,  which  are  said 
to  be  the  cause  of  its  bedridden  con- 
dition. 

The  third  wallop,  by  Norman 
Krasna.  is  called  "Louder.  Please."  It 
has  not  the  stuffing  of  "Once  in  a 
Lifetime"  or  the  human  qualities  of 
"Wonder  Boy";  but  it  is.  neverthe- 
less, a  ruthless  burlesque  on  the  pub- 
licity monkeyshines  of  that  great 
Continued  on  page  78) 
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Antique  English  silver  kettle  with  stand  and  lamp 
made   in   London   1828  by  R.   Sibley. 

E.  Schmidt  &  Co. 

669  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Southampton  Miami  Beach  Palm  Beach 

Bar  Harbor 
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•  J\  Century  and  a  Half 
of  Tradition  in  this  Aristocratic 
Sheraton  Sideboard   (English  nso) 

rpHIS  gracefully  designed  mahogany  side- 
J-  board  would  add  distinction  to  'the  most 
luxuriously  furnished  room.  The  piece  boasts 
unusually  fine  banding  and  inlay  .  .  .  and  its 
original  old  brass  back  rail. 

At  Thonet,  even  this  aristocrat  has  succumbed 
to  the  new  order  of  prices.  This  is  indeed 
harvest  time  for  the  collector! 


THONET   BROTHERS,  inc. 

1A-Inlicfiics   ana  CyKefirodvicticms 
33  EAST  47th  STREET  at  MADISON  AVENUE 

\}]L,uLevs   of  lhe  [Anl'ufue  &  QJecoraiiva  I/lrls  oGeague,  <±Jnc. 


T 


HIS  engaging  corner  typifies  the 
extraordinary  breadth  of  service 
offered  by  L'Elan — everything  for  the 
establishment  of  the  mood  moderne, 
whether  for  a  home,  an  office,  a  yacht 
or  a  winter  apartment.  Interiors  by 
L'Elan,  from  panelled  walls  down  to 
the  smallest  detail  of  decoration, 
possess  the  charm  and  taste  that  can 
only  be  achieved  through  a  clear  con- 
ception   of  values    in    I'art    moderne. 
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INTERIORS  in  the  MODERN  SPIRIT 
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A  Word  About  Old  Embroideries 


(Continued  from    page   49) 


Christ:  St.  Simon  with  short  knotted 
club  and  book.  In, the  second  row 
arc:  St.  Bartholomew  with  knife  and 
book;  Si.  Peter  with  keys  and  book; 
Christ  on  the  Cross,  his  body  worked 
entirely  on  silver  thread,  with  the 
Virgin  and  St.  John;  St.  Paul  with 
sword  and  book;  St.  Thomas  with 
lance  and  book.  In  the  third  row, 
St.  Andrew  with  Salt  ire  cross  and 
book;  St.  Michael  trampling  on  the 
dragon  and  thrusting  a  spear  into  its 
mouth;  St.  James  the  Greater  with 
stall,  script  and  book.  Portions  of 
four  other  apostles  with  angels  and 
lettering  may  be  traced  among  the 
scraps  with  which  the  mutilated  cir- 
cumference of  the  cope  has  been 
patched.  The  two  figures  of  kneeling 
clerics,  holding  scrolls,  on  the  upper 
edge,  are  so  placed  as  to  be  upright 
when  the  cope  is  being  worn,  the 
center  of  the  back  being  occupied  by 
the  Coronation,  the  Crucifixion  and 
St.  Michael. 

The  faces,  drapery  and  so  on  are 
worked  in  very  fine  split-stitch  with 
silk,  the  black  and  white  parts  of 
which  have  in  some  cases  worn  away. 
The  broad  orphrey,  morse  and  the 
narrow,  semi-circular  edging  (made 
at  a  somewhat  later  date)  are  inter- 
est ng  merely  for  the  heraldic  em- 
blems with  which  they  are  em- 
broidered, mainly  in  cross-stitch.  On 
the  orphrey  are  ten  large  lozenges, 
set  alternately  upon  green  and 
(faded)  red  grounds,  arranged  in 
groups  of  five  on  each  side  of  a  cen- 
tral group  of  four  large  roundels  on 
a  green  ground. 

The  heraldic  readings  of  the  loz- 
enges are.  left  to  right:  "Ermine  on 
a  cross  gules  five  lions  statant  guar- 
dant  or";  "vair  or  and  gules  anil  a 
bordure  azure  charged  with  sixteen 
horse-shoes  argent"  (for  William 
Ferrers,  fifth  earl  of  Derby);  "gules 
the  Agnus  Dei  argent  with  banner  or 
between  two  stars  and  a  crescent  or" 
(Possibly  the  badge  of  the  Knights 
Templars  >. 

Then  the  roundels,  "cheeky  or  and 
azure  and  a  chevron  ermine,"  (for 
Newburgh,  earl  of  Warwick),  and 
"azure  three  open  horse-breys  in  pale 
or  a  chief  ermine  a  demy-lion  issuant 
gules,  for  Geneville."  Lyndsey,  Cas- 
tle-Leon,  John  de  Clifford,  Marmion, 
Shelton,  Sir  William  Botreaux  and 
others  are  Commemorized  also  in 
roundels  and  lozenges. 

ThV  last  great  English  ecclesiastical 
embroidery  dales  from  1550,  in  some 
handsome  embroidered  figures  done 
for  Ralph  Xevill,  fourth  earl  of  West- 
moreland As  the  chief  field  for  the 
use  of  ornamental  needlework  in  the 
Middle  Ages  lay  in  the  Mass-vest- 
ments worn  by  the  priests,  so  in  the 
households  of  I  he  Reformation,  which 

almost  coincided  in  Northern  Europe 
with  the  artistic  Renaissance  in  Italy, 
i  In-   an    was  transferred   to  secular 

ime   an>l    household  dei  oral  ion. 
The     don  i  3l  i'      embroideries     that 
llourished  li/.abelh.  aflei 

dissolution  ol  the  mon  isteries  and 
the  growth  nt  among 

the  people   I  :  main  clashes. 

— the    Luge    di  -    in 

petit-point    (tent  re   the 

coarse     linen     gro  pletely 

hidden  by  embroni,  i  hold 

articles  such  as  pillo  kets, 

head-dresses,  caps  an  -  in- 
cidentals 

l  or  the  elaborate  pel  it 
ings,  often  i ailed  tapestrii 

and  classical  subjects  were  in 


although  the  characters  were  shown 
in  Elizabethan  costume.  One  famous 
piece  depicts  the  birth  of  Cyrus,  a 
nurse  in  Elizabethan  ruff  holding  a 
baby  at  the  foot  of  a  canopied  four- 
poster.  These  hangings  were  made  in 
sets  of  three  long,  narrow  strips  and 
were  intended  as  valances  to  surround 
bed  canopies. 

In  other  articles  of  household  use, 
two  color  schemes  were  employed; 
one  polychrome,  the  other  mono- 
chrome. English  black  work,  some- 
times called  Spanish  black  work  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  in  England  by  Katharine 
of  Aragon,  was  the  most  popular  of 
linen  embroideries.  It  is  mentioned  in 
wills  of  the  15th  Century,  showing  it 
to  be  of  English  rather  than  Spanish 
origin.  The  outlining  of  the  pattern 
was  sometimes  done  in  gold  and  silver 
thread,  a  method  also  used  to  relieve 
head-dresses  of  cut-work  with  needle- 
point fillings. 

The  great  charm  of  Elizabethan 
embroidery  is  in  the  free-hand  draw- 
ings of  the  patterns  and  in  the  prefer- 
ence for  flowers  and  fruit  as  the  main 
(dements  of  the  design.  Designers  de- 
light in  contrasting  snails,  lizards  and 
toads  with  roses,  columbines,  pansies,, 
honeysuckle  and  strawberries,  or 
grapes,  or  acorns. 

In  English  black  work  one  finds  the 
back,  chain,  button-hole,  braid  and' 
coral  stitches.  Petftrpoint  was  worked 
usually  in  silk  on  linen.  In  an  Eliza- ; 
bethan  bedspread;  now  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  the  design  is 
worked  in  the  satin  stitch,  with  couch- 
ing and  Erench  knots,  of  green  silk 
and  gold  on  linen.  Another  employs 
the  long  and  short  stitch,  in  silk  and 
plaited  gold  on  linen.  The  chain,  but- 
ton-hole, basket  and  herring-bone 
stitches  are  combined  with  couching. 
One  piece,  an  exquisite  little  cap,  com- 
bines chain,  basket,  stem  stitches  and 
speckling,  in  black  silk  and  gold  on 
linen.  The  work  is  sometimes  com- 
parable to  early  Chinese.  England  in 
the  L7th  Century  was  influenced  by 
India  and  China.  Of  such  origin  is 
the  Tree  of  Life  design.  There  were 
embroidered  furniture  coverings,  pic- 
ture frames,  portraits,  book  bindings 
and  curtains,  showing  the  great  skill 
of  the  needleworkers  in  canvas  and 
white  linen. 

Men  and  women  worked  together 
in  England,  but  in  Italy  there  is  no 
record  of  women's  work  until  Vasari's 
time  when  Parri  Spinelli  designed  for 
his  sister  who  was  a  very  able  cm- 
broideress,  "twenty  little  stories  of 
the  life  of  San  Donato."  The  gol- 
den   daws   of   the   early   Renaissance 


in  Italy  saw  the  flowering  of  the  fa- 
mous Italian  white  work  in  Florence, 
and  the  development  of  some  distinc- 
tive embroidery  art  in  nearly  every 
section  of  the  country.  The  lamporec- 
chio  stitch  set  needles  flying  in  Flor- 
ence, and  Florentine  cut-work  became 
more  and  more  elaborate.  Sicilian 
drawn-thread  work,  Assisi  cross- 
stitch  relief  in  animal  and  bird  de- 
signs, Deruta  darning  and  Bologna 
raised  work  won  fame  for  these  little 
communities.  In  embroidery  as  well 
as  in  painting  and  architecture  and 
literature,  Florence  held  front  rank 
in  the  15th  Century.  From  this  rich 
needle  art  remain  significant  docu- 
ments. The  robe  of  San  Giovanni,  de- 
signed in  part  by  Pollaiuolo  and  em- 
broidered by  Paola  da  Verona  with 
others,  required  twenty-six  years  of 
patient     work     for    its     completion. 

The  Davanzati  Palace,  in  Florence, 
is  a  modern  restoration  showing  all 
of  the  best  in  15th  Century  furnish- 
ings. Here,  the  finest  cut-work,  that 
forerunner  of  lace,  is  found  on  the 
bed  linen.  The  hangings  in  the  rooms 
are  richly  embroidered  in  color,  and 
no  costume  is  without  its  touch  of 
embroidery. 

Of  the  regional  types,  Assisi  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient.  To  understand 
the  charm  of  this, genre  one  must 
recall  the  gentle  Saint  who  made  the 
town  immortal.  Saint  Francis,  who 
has  been  called  one  of  the  three  great 
men  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  company 
with  Giotto  who  told  his  life  story 
in  the  murals  of  the  Assisi  Cathedral, 
was  also  an  artist.  He  did  not  write 
or  paint  but  made  of  life  an  art.  His 
love  of  nature  has  been  made  real  to 
all  the  world  through  Giotto's  fresco, 
Saint  Francis  and  the  birds. 

Everywhere  in  this  old  hill  town  of 
Assisi  one  feels  the  intlucnce  of  the 
Saint,  likewise  that  of  his  pupil  and 
co-worker.  Saint  Claire,  the  foundress 
of  the  Poor  Claires.  It  is  to  her  that 
we  owe  the  primitive  line  designs  of 
the  13th  Century  which  she  and  her 
nuns  copied  from  Giotto's  frescoes 
and  those  of  Simone  Martini.  Al- 
though these  stitches  began  in  clois- 
ters, they  became  in  time  the  chief 
means  of  livelihood  for  the  women 
of  the  village  and  countryside.  Com- 
tessa  Di  Brazza  encouraged  the  per- 
petuation of  the  Assisi  work  and  she 
and  her  committee  made  an  intensive 
study  of  old  designs  and  stitches  in 
their  search  for  a  collection  for  the 
World's  Fair  in  1893.  The  pitnto 
croce  or  cross-stitch  grounding  made 
on  counted  threads  leaves  the  linen 
in  relief  to  form  the  designs.  This 
embroidery   effect    was  first    achieved 


through  a  study  of  sculpture.  The 
stiff  aspect  of  the  designs  was  soft- 
ened by  the  combination  with  punto 
scritto  or  line  stitch.  The  character- 
istic colors  from  early  times  prevail 
there  today, — brick  or  russet  red,  or 
sky  blue  on  heavy  cream  linen.  The 
illustration  shown  of  modern  Assisi 
cross-stitch  uses  a  design  of  spotted 
dogs  which,  in  Medieval  frescoes, 
symbolized  the  heathen. 

Antique  filet  was  worked  in  two 
stages, — first  the  making  of  the  rect- 
angular-meshed net,  with  the  aid  of 
a  pattern,  and  the  needle-work  of 
filling  in  the  design  in  the  next,  ex- 
ecuted with  a  darning  stitch.  The 
contours  of  design  in  filet  are  neces- 
sarily stiff  and  angular.  It  was  fa- 
vored in  the  late  Moyen  Age  and 
during  the  Renaissance  for  furnish- 
ings and  costume.  The  Medici  women 
kept  hundreds  of  squares  of  it  in 
chests  to  be  worked  into  table  cloths, 
runners  and  bed  linen  for  their  sump- 
tuous households.  Along  with  many 
other  Renaissance  tastes,  it  has  en- 
joyed a  revival  in  our  own  time  for 
bedspreads,  curtains  and  luncheon 
sets.  We  have  already  noted  its  be- 
ginnings in  the  fishing  islands  off  the 
Italian  coast. 

The  forerunners  of  our  finest 
needle  laces,  deriving  directly  from 
embroideries,  were  filet  brode,  or 
embroidered  net,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
lace;  drawn-thread  work,  or  sfilato, 
in  which  the  linen  almost  disappears 
in  the  background  worked  over 
"jours,"  or  openings,  made  by  draw- 
ing warp  and  woof  threads, — and 
cut -work,  or  reticella,  the  final  step 
before  the  making  of  punto  in  aria 
(stitch  in  the  air)  the  name  the 
poetic  Italians  gave  to  the  first  ser- 
rated borders  of  real  lace,  indepen- 
dent of  a  linen  or  net  ground. 

Gradually  drawn-thread  designs 
grew  so  ambitious  and  the  needle- 
work so  elaborate  that  all  warp  and 
woof  threads  of  the  linen  would  be 
drawn  out  save  a  few  at  intervals  to 
serve  as  a  frame-work  for  the  em- 
broidery. Then  the  open  spaces  would 
be  filled  in  with  figures.  Sometimes 
the  threads  were  not  drawn  out  but 
parted  in  slender  bundles.  This  em- 
broidery of  dispersed  threads  was 
limited  however  because  no  brilliant 
"jours"  could  be  left  to  set  off  the 
design.  Drawn-thread  work  was  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  lace,  but  it 
differed  from  real  lace  in  that  its 
execution  necessitated  always  the 
preexist ence  of  a  tissue,  linen  or  net, 
to  serve  as  its  base.  Finest  Renais- 
sance household  linens  combined 
reticella,  or  cut -work,  with  drawn- 
thread  work,  on  hand-woven  bis,  or 
church  linen,  with  borders  of  the 
punto  in  aria.  An  example  is  the  pil- 
low-cover in  the  illustration  of  the 
bedroom  from  the  Davanzati  Palace. 

A  summary  of  notable  European 
embroideries  would  be  incomplete 
without  mentioning  the  Dalmatic  of 
Charlemagne,  which  is  preserved  in 
the  Sacristy  of  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  the 
Hildesheim  cope  of  Germany,  con- 
temporaneous with  the  Syon  Cope, 
and  the  vestments  for  the  Order  of 
the  Golden  fleece,  which  represented 
the  period  of  Flanders'  greatest  glory. 
The  distinguished  embroideries  done 
for  the  French  Court  alone  would 
make  an  endless  list.  A  rare  piece  of 
petit-point  is  a  tire-screen  worked  by 
Jeanne  d'Albret.  the  mother  of  Henry 
IV,  which  may  be  seen  in  his  Chateau 
in  Pau,  Gascony. 
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Lighting  Fixtures  of  Distinction 
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Chippenda 
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*~  pieces     purchased      abroad 
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EWIN  and  EWIN 

INCORPORATED 

DECORATORS     •     IMPORTERS 

6  6  7    M  A  D  I  S  O  N    AVENUE      :      NEW    YORK 


To  create  a  room,   or  an  entire  home,   which   expresses 
not  the  art  of  the  decorator,  hut  the  individuality   of 
the  client  .  .  .  not  alone  to  assemble  i  hoice  pieces 
in  harmonious  relationship — this  is.  invari- 
ably,   our  conception   of  the  commis- 
sions entrusted   to   us.   We   invite 
discussion  of  your  problems. 
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Envelopes  and  Evening  Purses 

Especially  distinctive,  individually  handmade 
of  Fine  Materials,  personally  selected,  guar- 
anteeing you  a  quality  not  possible  to  find 
elsewhere.  Samples  of  Mate- 
rials and  Linings  sent  on  re- 
quest. Prices  range  from  $8.00 
to  $16.00. 

Reference : 
Newton  Trust  Company,  Newton  Centre.  Mass. 
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English  Decorated  Furniture 
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with  a  piece  of  modern  needlework 
copied   from  some   old   design. 

As  described  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph, this  bedroom  was  all  that 
could  be  desired  from  the  point  of 
view  of  proper  association  of  color, 
because  the  rich  warm  browns  of  the 
wood  were  brought  into  attractive  re- 
lief by  the  more  delicate  colors  of 
the  drapes.  Yet  the  entire  setting  had 
been  wholly  negatived  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  chest  of  drawers,  a  chair, 
a  high-boy  and  a  secretaire  each  of 
which  was  treated  with  marqueterie 
work;  the  result  being  that  the  sim- 
pler beauty  of  the  plainer  pieces  was 
completely  repressed  by  this  excessive 
number  of  decorated  surfaces.  How- 
ever, to  finish  the  story,  when  this 
was  remarked  to  the  owner  of  the 
house,  he  experimented  by  removing 
the  high-boy  and  the  secretaire  and 
replacing  the  two  pieces  by  a  small 
slope-front  walnut  desk.  Immediately, 
the  remaining  marqueterie  chest  of 
drawers  and  chair  became  unobtru- 
sive centers  of  color  and  added  that 
charm  to  the  room  which  the  super- 
abundance of  marqueterie  had  pre- 
viously destroyed. 

Almost  in  contradiction  to  the  fore- 
going is  a  low-ceilinged  bedroom  in 
what  was  once  the  home  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical brotherhood.  This  com- 
paratively small  room,  when  we  knew 
it,  had  been  furnished  for  a  little  girl 
of  about  fourteen  summers  and  all 
the  furniture  was  of  the  decorated 
type.  The  single  bed  was  of  walnut 
with  an  old-style  drape  at  the  head 
and  a  low  foot -board  inlaid  with  a 
small  panel  of  blossoms  in  different 
colored  woods.  The  dressing  table  and 
stool,  a  small  writing  desk  and  a 
miniature  chest  of  drawers  were  simi- 
larly decorated  but  the  flowers  were 
painted  on  a  soft  yellow  ground,  the 
only  other  furniture  being  two  walnut 
chairs  with  figured  veneer  applied  to 
the  fiddle-shaped  back  splats. 

It  matters  not  whether  it  be  a  mod- 
ern copy  of  the  decorated  surfaces 
introduced  to  England  by  the  Dutch 
or  one  of  the  various  Oriental  lacquer 
pictures  popular  in  the  early  18th 
Century  or  any  of  the  more  delicate 
designs  copied  from  those  of  Angelica 
Kauffmann,  Zucchi.  Pergolesi  and  the 
many  other  artists  who  painted  furni- 
ture for  the  brothers  Adam.  Heppel- 
white  and  other  men  of  the  late 
Georgian  period.  Each  seems  to  de- 
mand recognition  of  its  individuality; 
in  other  words,  its  ornamental  value 
as  a  medium  for  color  is  wholly  de- 
pendant upon  contrasts.  And  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  surroundings  are  of 
that  character  which  are  so  subtly  as- 
sociated with  the  colored  surfaces  as 
not  to  cause  the  latter  to  predominate. 

Obviously,  the  number  of  pieces  of 
inlaid,  painted  or  other  decorated 
furniture  is  controlled  by  the  size  of 
an  interior.  In  a  quite  large  room,  it 
is  possible  and  often  advantageous  to 
use  two  or  even  more,  nor  is  there 
any  question  that  where  a  room 
will  accommodate  several,  carefully 
selected  and  placed,  a  scheme  of  un- 
usual charm  may  result. 

An  effective  use.  in  the  same  room, 
of  two  commodes,  painted  in  the  late 
Georgian  style,  came  to  our  notice 
recently,  one  being  illustrated  with 
this  article.  We  refer  to  the  corner  of 
the  Georgian  style  paneled  room 
showing  the  decorated  commode  im- 
mediately below  (he  inset  arched  cup- 
hoard.  Here  we  have  the  architectural 
background    of    the   walls   with   their 


more  neutral  tints  offsetting  the  color 
values  of  the  china  on  the  shelves  of 
the  cupboard,  this  color  being  con- 
tinued by  the  painted  surfaces  of  the 
commode.  Another  aspect  of  this  set- 
ting, which  it  might  be  well  to  refer 
to,  is  that  the  commode  differs  in 
style  from  that  of  the  two  chairs;  the 
commode  is  typical  of  the  classic 
styles  of  the  Adam  period,  while  the 
chairs  display  a  distinct  Louis  XV 
French  influence  in  the  shape  of  the 
legs.  Which  clearly  shows  there  is 
no  necessity  for  the  furniture  of  a 
room  to  slavishly  follow  one  partic- 
ular style. 

Admittedly,  some  association  must 
exist  between  the  period  represented 
by  a  piece  of  decorated  furniture  and 
the  interior  treatment  of  a  room.  For 
example,  it  would  not  occur  even  to 
a  tyro  to  place  a  Jacobean  chest  in- 
laid with  mother-of-pearl  in  a  room 
where  the  architecture  was  in  the 
style  of  the  late  Georgian  period. 
Such  a  piece  would  naturally  demand 
an  oak-paneled  room  or  hall.  And 
speaking  of  halls  suggests  the  suit- 
ability of  the  earlier  forms  of  deco- 
rated furniture,  more  especially  those 
of  the  cupboard  type.  One  is  the  early 
Stuart  cupboard  evolved  from  plac- 
ing one  dower  chest  upon  another 
and  concealing  the  joint  by  a  heavy 
molding.  The  ends  are  paneled  in  the 
same  way  as  the  old  chests  and  the 
fronts  ornamented  with  split  balusters 
on  the  stiles  with  the  panels  of  the 
doors  molded  to  form  various  shapes 
and  inlaid  with  marqueterie  or 
mother-of-pearl.  Any  hall  furnished 
with  one  of  these  romantic  old  cup- 
boards and  two  of  the  paneled  back 
chairs  immediately  reproduces  that 
atmosphere  of  simple  beauty  which 
we  have  learned  to  admire  in  the 
country  homes  of  England. 

It  is  more  or  less  general,  when 
utilizing  decorated  furniture  for  its 
color  value,  to  employ  wall  pieces  in 
larger  rooms;  smaller  desks,  tables 
and  chairs,  selected  for  their  suit- 
ability, being  used  in  other  parts  of 
the  house.  Among  the  wall  pieces 
there  are  the  cabinets  with  finely  de- 
signed marqueterie  panels  raised  on 
five  or  more  turned  and  spiral  legs, 
copied  from  those  of  the  William  and 
Mary  period;  and  other  cabinets  of 
the  same  style  and  of  that  of  Queen 
Anne  with  lacquered  panels  painted 
either  with  Oriental  scenes,  bouquets 
of  flowers  in  natural  colors;  or  with 
Oriental  subjects  embellished  with 
finely  pierced  brass  mounts.  Then,  too. 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  one  or  a  pair 
of  corner  china  cabinets,  the  upper 
part  usually  fitted  with  glazed  panels 
and  the  lower  forming  a  cupboard 
inclosed  by  two  doors;  these  doors 
and  the  entire  woodwork  being  lac- 
quered  and  painted  either  in  the 
Chinese  manner  or  with  European 
subjects. 

Slope-front  desks  with  decorated 
surfaces  are  another  form  of  wall 
piece  appropriate  in  a  room  where  it 
is  not  so  advisable  to  employ  the 
taller  cabinets;  and  table  desks  suit- 
able in  size  are  especially  charming 
mediums  in  a  small  room  or  in  the 
center  of  a  larger  room  in  which,  per- 
haps, other  decorated  surfaces  are  in- 
cluded. And  there  is  one  table  with 
the  robust  scroll  walnut  legs  of  the 
William  and  Mary  period,  the  top 
and  drawer  fronts  being  treated  with 
marqueterie  designs,  which  might 
well  offer  itself  below  a  wall  mirror 
in  a  hall. 
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The  Becond   floor   plan   of  the  Orson  Munn  home  shows  the  delightful 

arrangement  of  bedrooms,  sun  decks  and  sleeping  porch.  There  is  an 

abundance  of   closet   space.   All  the  rooms  are  airy  and  sunny 


Beautiful  China  Old  and  New 


(  Contained  from   page  36) 


teresting.  with  its  rich  borders  of 
powdered  puce  color  decorated  with 
a  laurel  wreath  and  badge  in  raised 
gold  paste,  another  fine  dinner  ser- 
vice, a  gift  to  Cardinal  Mundelein  on 
his  fiftieth  jubilee,  is  decorated  with 
an  Adam  design  in  raised  gold  paste 
on  black  and  further  embellished  with 
medallions  bearing  various  insignia 
of  his  office  in  gold  on  cardinal  red. 

The  perfection  of  finish,  the  fine 
potting  and  the  beautiful  glaze  of 
Crown  Ducal  ware,  show  to  the  great- 
est advantage  in  the  heavily  embossed 
borders  of  this  exquisite  china,  its 
soft  ivory  color  forming  a  perfect 
setting  for  the  charming  English  gar- 
den scenes  in  brilliant  colors,  the  gay 
hunting  pictures,  the  engraved  scenics 
in  black  and  white,  or  the  delightful 
"Flora"  pattern  illustrated,  with  its 
wreath  of  flowers  in  tones  of  rose 
and  delicate  shades  of  brown  enriched 
with  bright  enamel  colors  applied 
over  the  glaze.  On  the  same  popular 
Gainsborough  shape  is  a  typical 
Chinese  design  in  vivid  Oriental  col- 
oring called  "San  Toy."  In  Florentine 
Crown  Ducal,  the  elaborate  border 
of  intermingled  Mowers  and  fruits  em- 
bossed in  gay  colors  resembles  the 
finest  type  of  Italian  pottery.  New 
and  attractive  in  Crown  Ducal  is  the 
dinner  ware  with  a  heavily  embossed 
border  in  a  lovely  lavender  blue  on 
ivory. 

Especially  interesting  to  lovers  of 
antique  china  are  the  dinner,  dessert 
and  tea  services  from  historic  English 
or  Colonial  homes,  the  association 
adding  so  much  to  their  intrinsic 
value.  A  Sino-Lowestoft  tea  and  cof- 
fee service  made  for  the  marriage  of 
Nancy  and  Benjamin  Crehore.  of 
Milton,  Mass.  in  1701,  has  blue,  red 
and  gold  borders  and  bears  the  en- 
twined cypher  "B.  N.  C."  Twelve 
Lowestoft  dinner  plates  and  five  soup 
plates  are  decorated  with  the  armo- 
rial bearings  of  the  Gresley  family, 
circa  1736,  in  true  heraldic  colors  and 
have  borders  of  butterflies,  flowers 
and  a  Chinese  temple  in  colors.  From 
Harefield  House,  formerly  owned  by 
H.  Avery  Tipping,  comes  a  fine  Spode 
dessert    service   made   in    17Q0.   The 


cornflower-blue  borders  are  embossed 
with  clusters  of  blossoms  and  berries 
in  white,  in  vivid  contrast  to  the 
gorgeous  brush  painted  flowers. 

Especially  fine  is  a  dinner  service 
of  Rockingham  china  with  the  rare 
"griffin  mark,"  the  rose-red  and  gold 
borders  have  reserve  panels  painted 
with  flowers  in  natural  colors.  A  rare 
Chamberlain-Worcester  dessert  ser- 
vice of  18  pieces  has  apple  green  bor- 
ders with  reserves  of  flowers  in  bril- 
liant colors  painted  by  Billingsley. 
No  china  seems  too  rare  or  costly  for 
these  services  and  their  ornamenta- 
tion is  often  the  work  of  famous 
artists.  Boullemier's  inimitable  brush- 
work  appears  in  the  landscapes  with 
winged  or  captured  cupids,  painted 
in  delicate  pastel  tints,  and  Barto- 
locci's  fine  cameo  medallions  are 
thrown  into  high  relief  on  blue 
backgrounds  of  dessert  plates  in 
Minton  china  bordered  by  pierced 
gold  rims.  Among  the  decorative 
accessories  in  china  are  place  card 
holders  fashioned  like  tiny  bou- 
quets of  flowers,  or  tropical  fish  in 
brilliant  enamel. 

Even  the  trade-mark  of  Royal 
Copenhagen  Porcelain  is  interesting, 
for  the  three  wavy  blue  lines  repre- 
sent Denmark's  waterways.  The  fa- 
mous "Flora  Danica"  dinner  service 
of  2000  pieces  made  in  17S0  for 
Catherine  II  of  Russia,  decorated 
with  wild  flowers  and  gold,  has  been 
reproduced  in  all  its  beauty,  and  the 
new  "Fan  Fluted"  porcelain  with 
wide  ombre  striped  borders  in  blue 
edged  with  gold  is  most  attractive. 
.Admirable  shapes,  effective  decora- 
tions and  fine  potting  are  characteris- 
tics of  the  ivory  semi-porcelain  made 
by  the  American  Chinaware  Corp. 
Illustrated  is  a  group  of  "Briar  Rose" 
china  in  the  new  square  shape  with 
embossed  ivory  shoulder.  Eight  differ- 
ent designs  are  available  in  its  decora- 
tions, including  central  flower  sprays 
with  surrounding  wreaths,  and  b 
tifully  colored  Godey  Prints.  Entirely 
new  is  "duotone."  a  square  sli 
china  with  gadroon  edges.  sh< 
pink,  green,  or  a  delicate  blue  o 
side  with  ivory  on  tin    reverse. 


DISCONTINUING 


oi  h  i:\TiKi;  COLLECTION  OF 
FINE   VNTIQ1  i:   \M>   MODERN 


DIAMOND  JEWELRY 


This    unusual    assemblage    i-    priced    at 
25%  to  50%  below  our  own  original  cost. 
Every  piece  must  be  sold  and  an\   reason- 
able offer  will  be  considered. 

DIAMONDS  PRECIOUS   STONES  PEARLS 

CHOICE   ANTIQUE   PIECES   FOR   COLLECTORS 
ENAMELS  GOLD   JEWELRY  NOVELTIES 


S.  WYLER 

713  MADISON  AVENUE 

At  63rd  Street       NEW  YORK 


LONDON,  1-4  St.  Alban's  Place,  Regent  St.,  SW1,  ENGLAND 

Members  of  the  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League,  Inc. 


TEL.   WICKERSHAM    2-2849 


c. 


SIXTEEN  EAST  FIFTY-SECOND  STREET  -  NEW  YORK 


SPORTING  &  MUFTI 

TAILORS     TO     GENTLEMEN 


THE    STYLING    AND    CUTTING    OF    SAVILE    ROW,    COMBINED 
WITH     THE     SUPERIOR     CRAFTSMANSHIP     OF     NEW     YORK 
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Plan  Now  for  a  Beautiful  Garden 

Here  is  a  Qroup  of  Practical  Home  Qarden  Handbooks  written  by 
F.  F.  Rockivell,  an  acknowledged  authority,  ivhich  shows  you  hoiv  to 
design,  plant  and  take  proper  care  of  your  garden  all  the  year  'round. 

PROPERLY  planning  the  out-of-doors  part  of  the  home  is  now  recognized  to 
be  quite  as  important  as  the  house  itself,  while  the  effects  often  give  greater 
joy  and  satisfaction.  Owners  cannot  expect  to  secure  good  results  unless  they 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  good  landscape  design. 
The  following  volumes  offer  a  friendly  guide  and  mine  of  information,  presented 
in  such  a  non-technical  way  as  to  be  easily  understood  and  readily  followed.  Price  $1.00 
per  copy  plus  10c  delivery  charges. 


LAWNS 


Nearly  every  home  has  at  least  a 
small  lawn,  even  if  no  other  garden- 
ing is  attempted.  Despite  the  fact 
that  "everybody  has  one"  the  prob- 
lems of  making  and  maintaining  a 
satisfactory  lawn  are  among  the  most 
perplexing  to  confront  the  home  gar- 
dener. 

This  is  more  than  merely  a  book  on 
how  to  make  a  lawn.  Mr.  Rockwell 
shows  in  text  and  pictures  how  to 
lay  it  out  and  place  the  other  elements 
of  the  landscape  picture,  how  to  cor- 
rect existing  mistakes,  what  grasses  to 
use  for  various  places,  and  how  to 
maintain  the  lawn  with  least  labor  and 
best  results.  He  also  explains  exactly 
how  to  make  a  new  lawn,  what  and 
how  to  plant,  and  how  to  fight  weeds, 
pests,  and  diseases. 


GLADIOLUS 

This  is  a  compact  and  handy  work- 
book for  the  grower  of  gladiolus, 
both  for  cut  flowers,  and  especially 
for  pleasing  effects  in  the  planting 
scheme  of  the  home  place.  The  book 
is  arranged  for  easy  use  and  written 
for    practical    help. 

The  suggestions  on  how  and  where 
to  use  "glads"  and  types  and  var- 
ieties will  be  helpful  in  making  out 
orders.  The  chapter  on  care  and  cul- 
ture, increasing  the  stock,  creating 
new  varieties,  growing  for  exhibition, 
and  harvesting  and  storing,  will  bring 
pleasure  and  success  throughout  the 
growing  season. 


EVERGREENS 

Evergreens  more  than  any  other 
planting  material  give  an  air  of  per- 
manency and  cheerful  hospitality  the 
year  'round,  even  to  the  smallest 
home  place. 

To  accomplish  just  the  right  effect, 
however,  requires  some  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  good  design,  care  in 
selecting  the  proper  sorts,  and  proper 
attention  after  they  are  planted.  All 
of  this  information  will  be  found  in 
this  book,  clearly  and  plainly  written 
by  one  who  is  himself  a  home-owner 
and  a  garden-maker. 


IRISES 

Here  are  complete  directions  for 
growing  and  using  about  the  home 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  satis- 
factory of  the  garden  flowers.  Irises 
grow  in  every  soil  and  situation  and 
add  greatly  to  the  color  and  beauty 
of  the  home  place. 

This  book  on  IRISES  is  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  owner  of  the  small 
place  who  would  make  it  attractive 
with  growing  things  and  enjoys  the 
actual   work  with   plants. 

The  author  gives  complete  infor- 
mation on  the  various  sorts  and 
where  to  use  them,  soils,  fertilizers, 
planting,  care  and  propagating.  This 
book  will  be  useful  to  all  who  make 
gardens  for  beauty  and  pleasure. 


Send  check  to  ARTS  &  DECORATION  PUBLISHING  CO.,  578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
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Creating  Beautiful  Gardens 


GARDEN 
FURNITURE 

.l»  Oltutrated  eataloBui  tent  tor  lOe 
THE  ERKINS  STUDIOS 

251  Lexington  Avenue  at  35th  Street 
New  York  City 


A  SUN  CHAIR  OF 
WROUGHT   IRON 

with    canvas    or    water- 
proof   fabric.     Ideal 
ior  the  Pent  House 
or   Sun    Room 


Wrought  Iron 
Wicker  Furniture 

Lanterns 
Lighting  Fixtures 

Garden  Leads 


L.  D.  FORD  CO,  lee, 

9  East  58th  Street 
I  Savoy  Plaza  Hotel ) 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Practical  Garden  Aids 

If  you  are  interested  in  Gar- 
den Literature,  please  refer 
to  page  80.  Any  of  these 
booklets  will  be  sent  to  you 
on   request. 

Horticulture   Department 

Arts    &    Decoration 

578  Madison  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 


January  in  the  Garden 

(Continued  from  page  66) 
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A  strong  Amaryllis  bulb  potted  in  January,  brought 
into  bloom  in  March.  Note  that  the  bulb  is  not  completely 
buried  in  the  soil,  and  that  forcing  has  been  so  slow 
that  foliage  has  developed  as  well  as  the  flowering  stem 


of  gardens.  Good  books  about  land- 
scape design  and  garden  plans  are  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  architectural 
gardens,  but  they  increase  both  trou- 
ble and  expense,  and  are  of  little 
service  to  the  lovers  of  plants. 

January  is  catalogue  season.  Every 
mail  is  laden  with  folders,  circulars, 
postcards,  pamphlets,  and  elaborately 
wrought  literary  catalogues  from  nur- 
serymen and  seedsmen.  They  bring 
January's  only  thrill  to  the  gardener, 
for  the  joyously  colored  pictures  al- 
lure him  always,  notwithstanding  in- 
numerable disappointments  in  the 
past.  None  of  us  really  resents  such 
disappointments.  The  real  joy  of  ad- 
venture is  anticipation,  and  our  de- 
light in  the  gorgeous  pictures  and 
seductive  language  is  none  the  less 
real  because  we  know  it  is  unwar- 
ranted. It  hasn't  cost  us  a  cent.  The 
catalogues  are  free;  their  pictures  and 
their  rhapsodies  cost  us  nothing.  Even 
if  we  are  persuaded  to  part  with  a 
few  of  our  niggardly  hoarded  dollars 
for  an  over-touted  plant,  we  have  had 
the  fun  of  discovering  it,  ordering  it, 
receiving  it,  planting  it,  tending  it, 
and  watching  it! 

What  more  can  we  get  with  money? 
What  if  it  is  a  dud?  We  have  been 
amply  repaid  for  money  and  effort, 
and  have  a  surplus  of  pleasure  left 
over.  But  what  a  glorious  experience 
should  we  discover  it  to  be  worthy 
and  beautiful!  How  we  gloat  about  it 
in  our  solitary  hours,  how  we  talk 
about  it  to  anybody  who  can  be  m 
to  listen,  how  eagerly  wc  trot  it  to 
the  flower  shows,  drag  ni  ,  n  to 

see  it,  and  write  articles  about  it  for 
the  magazines!  Trul)  the  adventurous 


gardener  who  buys  new  plants  and 
new  varieties  stands  to  gain  a  thou- 
sand times  more  than  he  could  pos- 
sibly lose. 

The  seedsmen's  catalogues  usually 
come  first,  and  their  appeal  is  most 
insidious.  Seeds  are  ridiculously  cheap. 
It  is  so  easy  to  put  a  check-mark  by 
variety  after  variety,  flower  after 
flower,  with  a  reckless  abandonment 
of  judgment  and  common  sense. 

But  what  use  has  a  gardener  for 
common  sense  in  mid-winter?  If  he 
is  a  good  gardener,  he  has  to  use 
nothing  but  common  sense  all  spring, 
all  summer,  all  autumn.  Winter  is  his 
holiday,  and  the  catalogues  his  bac- 
chanalia. 

So  let  us  order  everything  in  sight 
— packets  of  annuals,  packets  of  per- 
ennials, packets  of  rock  garden  plants, 
this  one's  improved,  that  one's  giant 
— let's  try  them  all  without  care  or 
thought,  and  indulge  our  desires  to 
the  limit. 

The  limit  will  probably  be  the 
pocketbook.  and  you  may  rest  assured 
that  in  most  cases  it  will  be  much  too 
high.  There  isn't  the  remotest  chance 
in  the  world  for  all  the  seeds  we  buy 
in  January  to  come  to  their  beauteous 
apotheosis.  Millions  will  never  germi- 
nate, thousands  will  the,  hundreds 
will  be  worthless  weeds,  and  many 
will  never  get  planted  at  all.  No  mat- 
ter, the  fun  has  been  had  anyhow. 
January  is  such  a  foul  month,  such  a 
long  month,  such  a  deadly  month, 
such  a  monotonous  month,  that  any 
foolishness  thai   off  I    :i   from  its 

interminable  boredom  should  be  em 

braced  as  wis.:  ardener  must 

laid   his  fun  in  books  and  sei 


RUSTIC  CEDAR 

For  Indoors  and  Out 


RUSTIC  CEDAR 
FURNITURE 

for 

Pent  Houses 

Log  Cabins 

Tap  Rooms 

Roof  Gardens 

• 

LOG  CABINS 

Built  To  Order 

• 
TOG  CABINS  are  cool  in 
"^  summer  and  warm  in 
winter.  In  building  we  use 
well-seasoned  cedar.  The 
bark  always  retains  its 
natural  color  and  beauty, 
regardless  of  its  use  and 
the  severity  of  outdoor 
weather. 


RUSTIC  CEDAR 

Guest  Houses 
Children's  Plaj  houses 

Garden  &   lawn  Furniture 
Pergolas 

Co-operation   with 
Decorators  and    trchitects 

U  rite  for  Particulars 

Rustic  Furniture  Company 

Williamstown,  New  Jersey 
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From  a  woodcut  by  Glintenkamp 


STOCKHOLM, 

ALWAYS 
APPEALING 

j^V'TAND   under   the   ar= 
1     J  cades  of  the  new  Town 
'  Hall,  called  by  many  the 

most  remarkable  of  modern 
bui!dinss.Allaroundasarden= 
like  capital.  Perhaps  a  bit  of 
Venice,  a  bit  of  the  Scottish 
lakes,  a  hint  of  Canadian 
forest,  a  few  quarters  of  Paris, 
but  always  truly  Swedish. 

Stimulating  architecture, 
new  or  old/  good  hotels,  clean 
streets,  tempting  shops,  flow= 
ers,  greenery  and  water  every= 
where/ white  sails,  trim  ferries, 
cosy  restaurants,  fine  theatres, 
and  musical  outdoor  cafes. 

^v'herever  you  travel  in 
Sweden  you  feel  that  sense  of 
well  =  being  which  comes  from 
an  old,  mellow  civilisation.  See 
the  ruins  and  roses  of  Visby, 
the  brilliant  native  costumes 
of  Dalecarlia.  Sail  across  the 
hills  on  the  unique  Gota 
Canal,  or  take  a  comfortable 
train  for  Lapland  and  the 
Midnight  Sun. 

Eight  days  direct  from  A'ew  York 
by  the  Swedish  American  Line. 
From  London  or  Paris  by  convert* 
tent  boat  or  train  service  ten 
hours  by  air.  Through  trains  from 
Berlin    or    I  lamburs.    Booklet     free 

from  any  travel  bureau  or  write 
SWEDISH  STATE  RAILWAYS 

Travel  Information  Bureau  Dept.AD 
551  Fifth  Avenue       New  York  City 


New  Roses  in  the  New  Year 


(Continued  from  page  42) 
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simple  and  easy  symmetrical  strap- 
iron  arch  springing  each  way  from 
each  gas-pipe  supporting  post.  On 
these  posts  the  climbing  roses  are 
trained  up  and  over  the  arches.  At- 
tention is  paid  to  the  harmonious 
succession  of  color,  so  that  varieties 
really  support  each  other  in  bloom 
effect. 

This  done,  there  came  other  de- 
sirable climbers  for  which  room  had 
to  be  found.  So  another  row  of  sup- 
porting posts  eighteen  inches  higher 
intersected  each  pair,  again  with  con- 
necting arches  of  strap-iron  wired  to 
the  original  arches  where  they 
crossed.  Result — double  as  many 
climbing  roses  and  four  times  the 
beauty.  (I  could  suggest  the  construc- 
tion details,  too  long  for  these  pages, 
to  any  inquirer.) 

Even  the  posts  without  the  arches 
can  provide  variety  of  beauty,  and  as 
they  are  green  and  sightly  until  frost 
when  out  of  bloom,  there  is  real  deco- 
rative garden  quality.  In  winter  the 
snow  and  the  sleet  continue  this  same 
decorative  quality. 

Does  any  reader  admire  the  usual 
R.  D.  box  in  which  mail  is  delivered? 
If  not,  make  it  admirable;  follow  an 
example  I  saw  in  Decatur,  Georgia, 
where  a  climbing  rose  had  been 
trained  to  and  about  the  box  and  its 
crooked  post.  Just  as  good  for  the 
mail  and  a  thousand  times  better  for 
the  eye! 

The  new  climbing  rose  varieties 
more  or  less  commercially  available 
in  1932  are  a  real  advance.  The  New 
Dawn  rose  has  been  patented  as  an 
everblooming  form  of  Dr.  W.  Van 
Fleet,  that  one  best  bet  among 
American  climbers.  Try  it. 

Australia  has  provided  us  with  a 
new  race  of  large-flowered  brilliantly 
colored  "climbing  hybrid  teas"  (as  I 
think  they  are  not)  which  are  really 
superb.  Some  of  them  can  be  had; 
ask  your  rose  merchant.  Beginning 
with  the  light  pink  Daydream,  prop- 
erly named,  a  shade  deeper  comes 
with  Nora  Cunningham.  Then  much 
brighter  with  Kitty  Kininmonth,  and 
on  into  brilliant  crimson  in  Miss 
Marion  Manifold.  Black  Boy,  which 
in  1031  was  as  strikingly  beautiful  in 
California  as  it  was  in  Harrisburg, 
goes  very  deep  into  crimson,  but  not 
quite  so  vividly  as  does  Countess  of 
Stradbroke,  which  I  know  cannot  be 
had  of  the  rose  nurserymen. 

But  the  flaming  Scorcher,  just 
what  its  name  indicates,  makes  its 
bow  to  American  rose  commerce  this 
spring,  I  think.  (Let  me  plead  with 
readers  not  to  write  me  for  these 
roses.  I  grow  none,  have  none  but 
those  I  observe,  and  have  no  business 
interest  in  rose  growing.  Ask  your 
rose  nurseryman.  If  he  doesn't  know 
of  the  roses,  sorrowfully  suggest  that 
he  join  the  American  Rose  Society 
and  find  out!) 

To  omit  two  other  light-colored 
climbers  would  be  almost  wicked. 
IlriTze  Hill  is  not  new  this  year,  but 
is  new  (o  most  who  ought  (o  enjoy 
its  enormous  clustered  flowers  of 
peaches  and  cream.  (Those  who  gel 
it  must  lie  patient;  it  doesn't  bloom 
its  best  for  two  or  three  years.  Alter 
that—!) 

Mme.  Gregoire  Staechelin  is  the 
hard  name  of  an  easy  and  wonder- 
fully strong  and  line  variety  produc- 
ing immense  blooms  of  a  fascinating 
pink  hue. 

Hurry  as  I  need  to  do.  T  must  say 
that   there  are  yellow  hardy  climbers 


coming,  and  one  or  two  are  really 
here.  Primrose  is  clear  yellow,  and 
so  is  Le  Reve.  Yet  almost  new  is  the 
amber  beauty,  Jacotte. 

But  now  we  must  consider  the 
roses  too  many  of  us  unjustly  pay 
most  attention  to — the  hybrid  teas, 
with  their  sometimes  elusive  promise 
of  ''everblooming." 

Each  catalogue  will  tell  of  its  nov- 
elties, of  which  there  are  sadly  many 
— in  1931  there  were  reported  and 
described  in  the  American  Rose  An- 
nual 200  new  roses  from  all  the 
world.  But  the  rose  crank  mustn't 
worry;  he  won't  miss  much  if  he 
waits  for  some  proof  of  worthwhile- 
ness,  though  a  real  rose  "sport"  will 
indulge,  as  I  do,  in  all  the  trials  possi- 
ble. Every  good  rose  was  new  once! 

I  can  name  some  roses  that  give 
favorable  promise  for  1932  because 
they  have  been  good  in  1931,  or  be- 
fore. Not  nearly  enough  people  have 
Talisman,  with  its  changeable  bril- 
liance of  red  and  yellow.  The  incom- 
parably rich  hues  of  President  Her- 
bert Hoover  and  the  brown-orange 
buds  of  its  sister,  Autumn,  can  safely 
be  enjoyed. 

Golden  Dawn,  Mrs.  Pierre  S.  du- 
Pont,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thorn  all  will  do 
yellow  credit.  Margaret  McGredy, 
Vermilion,  National  Flower  Guild,  E. 
G.  Hill,  Souv.  d'  Alexandre  Bernaix 
are  among  the  newer  red  and  crimson 
sorts  that  count.  To  be  sure  of  a 
standard  of  comparison,  Etoile  de 
Hollande  may  be  used,  especially  if 
it  be  planted  in  half  shade. 

I  am  about  through  with  Lady 
Margaret  Stewart,  but  Rev.  F.  Page- 
Roberts  yet  has  charms  for  me.  Jules 
Gaujard  comes  into  the  picture,  and 
so  does  Edith  Nellie  Perkins.  Inde- 
pendence Day  and  Ariel  yet  carry  a 
high  color  that  I  need.  Some  critics 
have  said  sour  words  of  the  piquant 
Spanish  beauty,  Li  Bures,  because  she 
is  as  fickle  as  the  Carmen  for  whom 
she  might  well  have  been  named,  but 
I  get  a  thrill  out  of  this  attractive  va- 
riableness. Angele  Pernet  and  Mme. 
Alexandre  Drieux  show  deeply  the 
orange  hues  that  are  more  daintily 
seen  in  Wilhelm  Kordes  and  the  older 
William  F.  Dreer. 

There  are  very  many — too  many,  I 
think — of  the  pink  roses  among  the 
newer  sorts.  Dame  Edith  Helen  is 
superb  in  its  first  blooms,  and  Im- 
press, Mrs.  A.  R.  Barraclough  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Bowles  are  not  yet  old 
enough  to  be  overlooked.  High  in  the 
Ophelia  group  is  the  excellent  Rap- 
ture. A  white  rose?  Nuntius  Pacelli 
and  Caledonia  both  have  high  merit. 

Not  a  hybrid  tea,  but  blooming  bet- 
ter than  many  of  them,  is  Mme.  Al- 
bert Barbier.  Its  creamy  tones  show 
in  many  petals,  and  its  rather  low 
stature  commends  it. 

A  closing  word  is  for  the  patiently 
persistent  polyantha  roses.  Seldom 
above  eighteen  inches  in  height,  sel- 
dom out  of  flower  from  early  to  late, 
there  is  high  border  value  and  as  high 
value  as  an  incident  in  the  shrubbery 
in  Chatillon.  Lafayette,  Ideal  and  the 
older  but  little  known  LaMarne.  In- 
deed, any  one  of  this  fine  group  can 
find  place  in  a  1^32  rose  planting  of 
the  best  roses.  There  is  an  exceeding- 
ly rich  orange  tone  in  Paul  Grampel. 

But  plant  your  preferences.  Mr.  or 
Mrs.  Rose  Lover,  and  take  your 
chances!  There  are  few  rose  cer- 
tainties, new  or  old;  there  are  thou- 
sands of  delightful  chances  for  the 
imaginative  gardener  to  take. 


^T his  free 

CREDIT  COIN 


cashes  checks  and 
establishes  your 
identity  at  once 

You  can  avoid  bothersome,  em- 
barrassing delays  in  getting  checks 
cashed  in  the  24  big  cities  listed 
below.  The  United  Hotel  Credit 
Coin  also  saves  valuable  time  in 
checking  out.  Unexpected  demands 
for  money  can  be  met  at  once.  With 
only  your  registered  number  on  the 
coin,  no  one  else  can  use  it.  Take 
advantage  of  this  convenience. 
Send  for  your  free  coin  right  now 
— using  the  coupon  below. 


One  of  the  extra  services  of  these  2j 

UNITED  HOTELS 

new  YORK  city's  only  United ... .  .The  Roosevelt 

Philadelphia,  PA The  Benjamin  Franklin 

Seattle,  wash The  Olympic 

WORCESTER,  MASS The  Bancroft 

NEWARK,  N.  J The  Robert  Treat 

paterson,  N.  J The  Alexander  Hamilton 

Trenton,  N.  J The  Stacy-Trent 

HARRISBURG,  PA The  Penn-Harris 

Albany,  N.  Y The  Ten  Eyck 

Syracuse,  n.  Y The  Onondaga 

Rochester,  N.  Y The  Seneca 

NIAGARA  palls,  N.  Y The  Niagara 

ERIE,  PA The  Lawrence 

akron,  Ohio The  Portage 

flint,  mich The  Dutant 

Kansas  city,  mo The  President 

TUCSON,  ARIZ EI  Conquistador 

san  Francisco,  cal The  St.  Francis 

shrevlport,  la The  Washington  -Youree 

new  Orleans,  la The  Roosevelt 

new  Orleans,  LA The  Bienville 

Toronto,  ONT The  King  Edwatd 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  ONT The  Clifton 

WINDSOR,  ONT The  Prince  Edward 

Kingston,  JAMAICA, B.W.I.. The  Constant  Spring 

WORTH  CLIPPING  TODAY 

UNITED  HOTELS  COMPANY 

1418  United  Building,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Kindly  send  me  complete  details 
and  a  blank  for  your  Credit  Coin. 

Name 

Address  _ 
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beautiful  enough,  but  in  addition 
there  are  smaller  panels  and  wide 
ornamental  bands  of  large  amethyst 
crystals,  amber,  lapis  lazuli,  chryso- 
prase.  agate,  topaz  and  other  semi- 
precious stones,  as  well  as  several 
large  pearls;  all  fastened  into  the 
plaster.  Oh  yes.  Potsdam  is  worth  a 
visit,  though  curiously  enough  I  have 
met  a  number  of  people  from  the 
United  States  who  have  been  to  Ber- 
lin yet  have  not  seen  Potsdam;  they 
suggest  that  ""it  is  some  way  out.''  It 
is.  but  it  is  also  "some  way  out  of  the 
common." 

We  have  said  that  Dr.  Brand's  red 
line  led  to  Dresden  after  leaving  Ber- 
lin. Just  a  three-hour  journey  and, 
after  a  night's  sleep  there,  we  strolled 
round  that  somnolent  old-world  city. 
Here  was  one  art  gallery  we  did  in- 
tend to  see;  because  such  pictures  as 
those  in  that  gallery  are  rarely  seen 
elsewhere.  Some  five  hours  we  spent 
wandering  around  the  numerous  cor- 
ridors, and  we  came  away  with  a 
greater  admiration  for  the  earlier  ar- 
tists than  we  had  before. 

Dresden  is  seemingly  a  particular- 
ly popular  playground  for  Americans. 
And  few  go  there  without  discovering 
all  that  beautiful  landscape  along  the 
river  Elbe,  and  that  known  as  "Saxon 
Switzerland."  It  is  probably  better  to 
take  one  of  the  motor  bus  tours  to 
see  the  remarkable  rock  formations; 
in  some  places  they  rear  straight  up 
to  the  heavens  in  huge  rectangular 
forms,  and  look  rather  as  if  someone 
had  tried  to  model  a  street  of  sky- 
scrapers. By  the  way,  see  to  it  that 
you  do  not  miss  the  spherical  house. 
This  is  not  an  "antique."  It  was  built 
only  last  year,  and  is  like  a  huge  globe 
made  into  a  five-storied  house.  Again, 
do  not  overlook  the  collection  of  por- 
celain; this  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
Germany. 

You  will  find,  after  a  time,  that 
many  of  the  most  interesting  spots 
in  Europe  are  shown  in  small  type  on 
the  map:  such  a  place  is  Weimar. 
One  rarely  hears  of  it.  yet  it  is  a 
delight,  and  we  will  come  back  to  it 
later.  From  Dresden  we  journeyed 
forth  to  Leipzig;  being  in  the  print- 
ing and  publishing  business,  this  great 
book-center  had  its  own  appeal.  But 
let  it  be  said,  much  as  Leipzig  has  to 
offer  to  us  bibliophiles,  it  has  some- 
thing more,  which  even  we  scribes 
prefer,  and  that  is  music. 

This  city  teems  with  music  and 
musical  memories,  and  the  memories 
of  those  men  who  gave  us  many  of 
the  operas  which  most  of  us  have 
heard  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York  or  elsewhere  at 
home.  For  instance,  we  never  knew 
before  that  Bach  was  once  the  organ- 
ist at  St.  Thomas's  Church,  at  Leip- 
zig, nor  that  it  was  during  that  time 
that  he  created  his  marvellous  com- 
positions. Nor  that  Wagner,  Weber, 
Liszt,  Brahms,  Grieg  and  other  fa- 
mous composers  were,  at  different 
times,  conductors  of  the  famous 
Gewandhaus  concerts,  and  many  of 
the  principal  works  by  these  men 
were  composed  at  Leipzig.  So.  here 
again,  we  omit  the  mention  of  the 
many  fine  and  ancient  buildings.  They 
need  no  introduction  to  those  who 
visit  this  German  city.  Rather  we 
speak  of  the  musical  side,  because 
many  visit  Leipzig  and  pass  on  with- 
out knowing  what  they  have  missed. 

We  have  said  that  we  discovered 
Weimar  in  small  type  on  the  map. 
This  quaint  old  place  is  less  than  two 


hours  from  Leipzig.  In  fact,  we 
"dropped  off'  there  on  our  way  to 
Frankfurt.  There  is  no  need  for  a 
sight-seeing  car  to  learn  the  treasures 
which  this  little  age-old  town  holds. 
Just  stroll  around  for  a  few  hours. 
You  needn't  stroll  continuously,  be- 
cause there  is  always  a  cafe  where 
you  can  have  a  cup  of  coffee  and  rest 
for  a  while  under  an  awning.  Not  that 
we  recommend  European  coffee;  it's 
a  long  way  from  equalling  the  home 
product  of  the  United  States.  Europe 
has  a  lot  to  learn  regarding  what  is, 
and  what  is  not,  coffee.  Coffee  by  any 
other  name  is  acceptable,  but  the  stuff 
they  call  coffee  is  not.  Still,  Europe 
hasn't  a  Yolstead  Act. 

These  digressions  lead  us  astray. 
When  in  Weimar,  be  sure  to  look 
around  the  16th  Century  patrician 
house  in  which  the  old  Krackow  fam- 
ily lived.  We  would  like  such  a  place 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  but  assur- 
edly it  would  be  a  joy  forever  if  it 
could  be  transplanted  to  these  United 
States,  where  one  doesn't  have  to 
work  half  the  year  to  pay  the  taxes 
of  the  other  half.  We  Americans  may 
think  we  have  to  endure  heavy  taxa- 
tion. This  isn't  a  story  of  economics, 
or  we  could  tell  you  something  about 
taxes  which  would  make  you  happy 
to  send  a  check  to  the  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue. 

This  cruise  is  progressing,  and  the 
space  allowed  for  all  we  have  to  tell 
about  it  is  rapidly  diminishing.  How- 
ever, after  acting  on  our  advice  to 
"drop  off'  at  Weimar,  catch  an  eve- 
ning train  to  Frankfurt.  Then  be  pre- 
pared to  stay  at  Frankfurt  for  two 
days,  at  least;  it's  useless  to  think 
you  can  "do"  this  really  beautiful  old 
place  in  less.  Well,  you  may  intend  to 
stay  only  one  day,  but  the  odds  are 
you  will  remain  for  three.  Not 
throughout  the  entire  journey  did  we 
find  so  many  quaint  spots  where  we 
lingered,  only  to  return  and  linger 
some  more;  for  in  Frankfurt  one 
may  know  the  Middle  Ages  as  the 
Middle  Ages  were. 

Here,  too,  spend  the  first  morning 
on  one  <Jf  the  "touring  wagons."  It 
is  very  enjoyable,  and  you  will  see 
much.  Then,  after  lunch,  just  start 
to  wander,  and  you  will  find  that  you 
will  continue  to  wander.  Nowhere  in 
the  world  are  there  finer  examples  of 
painted  and  carved  wood  houses.  Of 
course  there  are  the  inevitable 
churches  and  buildings  of  that  ilk, 
but  they  can  be  visited  if,  and  when, 
other  spots  in  Frankfurt  are  ex- 
hausted. You  cannot  lose  your  way 
in  this  old  city;  there  are  several 
towering  structures  rearing  their 
heights  to  serve  as  landmarks. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  these 
guides  to  the  wanderer  is  the  huge 
tower  which  was  once  part  of  the  an- 
cient fortifications  and  was  built 
somewhere  in  the  1400's.  Doubtless, 
in  those  days,  it  was  the  main  look- 
out tower  from  which  the  coming 
enemy  could  be  "spotted"  in  time  to 
allow  the  garrison  to  get  the  boiling 
pitch,  or  whatever  it  was  they  used, 
to  receive  fellows  they  had  a  quarrel 
with._ 

We  could  become  poetic  in  de- 
scribing the  carved  and  painted 
fronts  of  some  of  the  houses  in  the 
Old  Market.  The  home  of  the  famous 
surgeon,  Heister,  with  its  high  gabled 
roof  and  timbered  front,  painted  with 
portraits  and  old  German  mottoes; 
the  House  of  the  Golden  Scales  tim- 
( Continued  on  page  78) 
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s.s.ROTTERDAM 


Vnder  the  Hollaml-An 


in  management 


FROMN.Y.     FEB.     6th,   1932 

69  DAYS  OF  DELIGHT 

A  pleasure  cruise  beyond  every  expectation: 
the  utmost  in  comfort,  entertainment  and  pleasing 
personal  service  on  board  the  Rotterdam.  Wonder- 
ful and  thrilling  sights  of  the  famous  old  world 
lands   while   ashore. 

Her  Itinerary  for  1932  is  Unsurpassed 
Madeira,  Spain,  Gibraltar,  Algeria,  Tunisia, 
Naples,  Malta,  Greece,  Turkey,  Rhodes,  Cyprus, 
Palestine,  The  Holy  Land,  Egypt,  Jugoslavia, 
Venice,  Sicily,  Monte  Carlo,  Nice,  Southampton, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer,   Rotterdam. 

EASTER  IN  ROME 
Shore  excursions  are  under  the  expert  direction 
of  the  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY. 

New  Low  Rates  $900.00  and  up 

Apply  to  your  own  agent  or 

HOLLAND-AMERICA  LINE 

21-24  State  Street,  New  York 

Offices  in  all  principal  cities 


•••  n 


Ideally  located 
en  Fifth  Ave- 
n  u  e  at  the 
entrance  to 
Central  Park, 
The  Plaza  and 
The  Savoy- 
Plaza    offer 
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THE  BOSTON  RITZ-CARLTON 


OVERLOOKING     THE     PUBLIC     GARDEN 
AND      BOSTON      COMMON 


Single  Rooms  with  baths  $5.00  up 

Double  Rooms   (twin  beds)    baths  $7.00  up 

Suites,  living  room,  bedroom  and  bath  $12.00  up 

Garage  Facilities 


Albert  Keller,  Managing  Director 


Affiliate!  with  the  world  famous  chain  of  Ritz-Carlton  Hotels 
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bered  in  intricate  geometric  designs; 
the  old  inn  where  they  sell  cider  and 
incidentally  serve  a  very  fine  meal, 
and  a  host  of  others,  all  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  one  another.  And 
particularly  is  there  much  of  interest 
in  the  street  once  known  as  "Jews' 
Street"  where,  at  one  time,  the  Jews 
were  compelled  to  live. 

One  old  house  in  this  section,  we 
must  mention,  is  the  ancestral  home 
of  the  Rothschild  family;  inciden- 
tally, Jacob  Schiff  of  New  York 
financial  fame  was  a  direct  descen- 
dant of  this  family.  But  this  is  only 
one  of  the  many,  with  similar  carved 
timbered  fronts  and  doors  which  are 
the  envy  of  many  of  us  who  are  ad- 
mirers of  fine  woodwork.  Speaking  of 
the  Jews'  section  of  Frankfurt,  calls 
to  mind  the  extraordinary  Jewish 
cemetery.  As  the  Jewish  law  forbids 
the  removal  of  a  grave,  and  the  ceme- 
tery could  not  be  enlarged,  the  sur- 
face was  raised  by  additional  layers 
of  earth  for  new  graves;  the  old 
tombstones  were  lifted,  and  to-day 
there  are  thousands  of  these  stones 
standing  as  close  together  as  they 
can  be  packed.  It  is  no  common  ex- 
perience to  see  this  cemetery. 

At  Wiesbaden,  which  is  only  one 
hour  from  Frankfurt,  we  "slowed 
up ",  and  took  one  or  two  baths  in 
the  celebrated  waters.  And  there  is 
something  in  this  "slowing  up"  for  a 
day,  when  on  a  trip  like  this.  During 
the  hours  of  non-sight-seeing,  it  is 
just  as  well  to  look  through  one's 
picture  postcards,  and  make  a  few 
notes  on  the  back  of  each.  You  will 
be  surprised  later  how  much  you 
would  have  forgotten  if  those  notes 
had  not  been  made.  This  may  be  talk- 
ing "shop",  but  naturally  our  job  con- 
sists of  seeing  everything  possible  and 
forgetting  nothing;  consequently  we 
know  the  value  of  notes.  So  be  ad- 
vised, and  carry  a  pencil;  it's  rather 
like  a  game  of  golf,  the  postcards 
being  the  score  card. 

From  Wiesbaden  to  Cologne  down 
the  Rhine  had  just  the  proper  finish- 
ing touch.  We  merely  sat  in  a  com- 
fortable chair  and  watched  the  al- 
ways-changing picture.  Every  bend  of 
the  river  (and  there  are  plenty) 
brings  something  different  and  won- 
derful. Everyone  who  reads  has  read 
of  the  castles  on  the  Rhine,  and  as 
each  comes  into  view  the  mind  begins 
to  picture  the  valiant  fights  that  these 


mighty  strongholds  must  have  known. 
Another  remarkable  thing  about  the 
Rhine  castles  is  the  variation  of  ar- 
chitecture. Then,  too,  from  beginning 
to  end  they  represent  romance  in  its 
most  beautiful  form;  standing  like 
sentinels  in  their  splendid  isolation, 
they  seem  to  guard  the  traditions  of 
a  magnificent  past  against  the  jugger- 
naut of  progress.  Oh  yes,  even  a  cyn- 
ical journalist  has  to  feel  the  poet- 
icism  which  the  Rhine  inspires  and 
if,  as  we  will  personally  vouch  for, 
a  gondola  on  the  Grand  Canal  may 
inspire  the  grande  passion,  so  does  a 
trip  on  a  Rhine  steamer  inspire  a 
■  grande  admiration  of  all  that  the 
castles  of  Germany  represent. 

We  left  Wiesbaden  at  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  were  at  Cologne  at 
about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
And  remembering  this  city,  probably 
the  oldest  in  Germany,  and  all  it 
stood  for  after  the  world-war,  we 
stayed  there  two  days.  Here,  in  addi- 
tion to  wandering  at  will  after  sight- 
seeing on  our  usual  motor  bus  trip, 
we  indulged  in  a  fairly  long  motor 
tour  of  some  ten  hours.  For  about 
$3.75  they  take  you  from  Cologne  to 
Bonn;  through  the  Kotten  Forest  to 
a  magnificent  old  castle  (now  a  ruin) 
called  Altenahr.  They  also  show  you 
abbeys  and  other  historical  places, 
but  so  far  as  our  fellow  American 
tourists  and  we  were  concerned,  all 
of  us  had  the  additional  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  beautiful  countryside.  And 
we  cannot  too  greatly  emphasize  how 
many  happy  memories  the  varying 
rural  districts  of  Germany,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  hold  after  one  has 
returned  to  these  United  States. 

One  concluding  remark:  It  is  al- 
ways possible  to  obtain  a  private  car 
with  an  English-speaking  guide  for 
a  quite  reasonable  sum.  This  applies 
in  all  the  larger  German  cities,  for 
the  Germans  are  especially  fine  or- 
ganizers, and  the  arrangements  they 
have  made  for  the  convenience  of  the 
foreign  traveler  are  such  as  to  be  a 
model  for  other  countries.  And, 
though  of  British  nationality,  we  are 
frank  to  admit  that  England  might 
well  learn  much  in  this  respect  from 
the  German  system.  Further,  if  we 
are  accustomed  to  traveling  first-class 
in  America,  be  advised  and  travel 
second-class  in  Europe.  The  differ- 
ence is  of  importance  to  the  budget : 
first-class    is    no    more    comfortable. 
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Hollywood  moving  picture  industry. 

Due  to  the  terrific  force  of  Lee 
Tracy,  executive  head  of  the  lying 
department  of  Criterion  Pictures,  and 
Robert  Gleckler  as  a  Police  Lieuten- 
ant who  objects  to  the  police  and  the 
Coast  Guard  being  used  for  publicity 
purposes,  "Louder,  Please"  smashes 
your  laughter-cavities  to  resounding 
echoes  by  sheer  force. 
"brief  moment" 

Surrounded  and  soaked  by  epi- 
grams (some  foolish  and  some  wise), 
Mr.  S.  N.  Behrman  has  contrived  in 
"Brief  Moment"  an  entertaining  ul- 
tra-modern comedy  of  social  caste 
in  New  York.  Mr.  Behrman's  main 
fault  is  that  he  sprawls  and  pads.  His 
great  virtue  as  a  playwright  is  his 
keen  knowledge  of  New  Yorkese  both 
in  character  and  dialogue. 

In  this  play  we  have  a  young  man, 
heir  to  millions,  who  plays  the  saxo- 


phone in  a  jazz  band,  falls  in  love 
with  a  cabaret  singer  with  a  rep.  and 
marries  her.  Well,  high-brow  millions 
(the  boy  is  a  devotee  of  the  Absolute 
and  other  Kantian  toys)  and  cabaret 
manners  do  not  mix.  She  leaves  him 
for  a  polo  player,  returns,  and  there 
is  a  movie  clinch  on  the  fade-out.  It 
is  all  brittle  stuff,  but  hits  home  be- 
cause of  the  excellent  character  work 
of  Robert  Douglas,  Francine  Larri- 
more  and  Paul  Harvey's  excellent  por- 
trait of  a  sentimental  super-bootlegger. 
The  novelty  of  Broadway  is  Alex- 
ander Woollcott,  ex-dramatic  critic 
and  town  crier,  who  lies  on  a  lounge 
and  yawns  out  endless  sophisticated 
remarks  which  in  the  mouth  of  Henry 
Stephenson  or  Lowell  Sherman  would 
be  rich  caviar.  But  Mr.  Woollcott's 
voice  does  not  carry  and  he  is  still  too 
self-conscious.  Too  like  Willis  P. 
Sweatnam.  Alex! 
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YOU  MUST  SEE  FREW  HALL 


We  are  fully  equipped  to  furnish 
complete  and  authentic  information  on 
travel  conditions  throughout  the  world. 


And  let  this  unusual  travel  bureau  help  you 
select  your  cruise  to  the  West  Indies,  or  your 
vacation  in  Bermuda  or  Havana  this  winter. 
There  are  so  many  varied  cruises  planned  that 
our  expert  advice  is  certain  to  be  of  assistance. 
Rates  are  greatly  reduced. 

A  Few  Interesting  Suggestions 

New  Year's  Eve  week-end  specials  850.00  up 

TO  THE  WEST  INDIES 

Sy2  days $  60.00  up 

12    days    100.00  up 

18    days    195.00  up 

20    days    220.00  up 

28    days    300.00  up 

And  A  Hundred  Other  Interesting  Cruises  To 

Choose   From.    Send   For   Descriptive   Booklets 

Without  Orligation. 

FREW  HALL  inc. 

"A  Complete  Travel  Service" 

LONDON:  578  Madison  Ave.  PARIS: 

7  St.  James's  St.  New  York  6  Rue  Caumartin 


For  the 

cultured 
traveler ! 


A    cultured    hotel-home    whe 
sophisticated  travelers  find  all 
the    niceties    in    appointment^ 
that     bespeak     refinement.     A 
hotel  that  provides  ideally  for 
a    visit    of    a    day — or    a    home 
for  a  year.  Outstanding  facili- 
ties— smart,  cheerful  service — 
an   extraordinary   restaurant  — 
yet   rates   in    keeping   with   the 
trend  of  today.  Just  off  stylish 
Michigan  Boulevard  .  .  .  adja- 
cent   to    business    and    theatre 
center    of    Chicago    .    .    .    but 
5    minutes    from    the    noise 
and    grime    of   the    "Loop". 
You    will    enjoy    your    visit 
here ! 


HOTEL 
PEARSON 

190   E.   Pearson  Street 
CHICAGO 


THE 

PENNSYLVANIA   ACADEMY 

OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

Broad  and   Cherry  Street* 
PHILADELPHIA 


Oldest  Fin,-  Arts  School 
in  A  merica 


DRAWING 

PAINTING 

SCULPTURE 

ILLUSTRATION 

MURAL  DECORATION 


ILLl'STR  ITED  BOOKLET 
Address  Eleanor  R.  Fraser,  Curator 


HOTEL 

Delmonico 

PARK  AVENUE  at  59th 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

▲ 

For  a  day,  month  or  year,  a  distinguished 
metropolitan  residence,  conveniently  located 
at  the  crossroads  of  fashionable  New  York. 


HENRI  C.  PRINCE 
General   Manager 
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Trees  in  Winter 

(Continued  from  page  59) 

the  pin  oak,  with  picturesque  effect. 

The  color  and  texture  of  the  bark 
and  twigs  are  other  characteristics 
which  help  form  the  vivid  mental  pic- 
tures of  our  trees.  It  would  be  hard 
to  mistake  the  American  beech  with 
its  smooth  blue-gray  bark,  or  the 
shag-bark  hickory  with  its  dark,  very 
shaggy  bark  and  stout  twigs.  The 
white  ash  has  stout,  smooth,  brittle 
and  opposite  twigs,  which  is  one  of 
its  characteristics.  The  spicy  aromatic 
twigs  of  the  sassafras  is  one  way  of 
identifying  this  tree.  One  could  not 
fail  to  distinguish  the  mittenlike  buds 
and  reddish-brown,  smooth  and  shin- 
ing twigs  of  the  tulip  tree  from  the 
fine  aristocratic  buds  of  the  elm  and 
its  slender,  downy  twigs.  Thus  we 
could  continue  to  point  out  character- 
istics of  each  tree  especially  notice- 
able now. 

I  have  always  thoroughly  believed 
that  a  person  who  makes  trees  an  in- 
terest and  does  not  simply  take  them 
for  granted  gets  more  real  pleasure 
and  happiness  than  the  ordinary  ob- 
server of  nature.  The  lover  of  trees 
and  Nature  need  never  feel  lonesome 
or  bored.  While  others  are  fretting 
and  bewailing  because  they  have 
nothing  to  do,  he  rejoices  at  the  op- 
portunity of  getting  out  into  a  park 
or  among  the  trees,  regardless  of  the 
season  of  the  year.  Here  he  can  relax 
and  forget  his  work  and  troubles  and. 
although  there  may  be  others  about 
him  he  has  that  feeling  of  being  alone 
with  himself  and  in  harmony  with 
the  universe.  If  he  does  this,  he  can 
look  forward  with  Whittier  to  the  end 
of  each  day: — 

"Close  to  my  heart  I  fold  each  lovely 
thing 

The  sweet  day  yields;  and,  not  dis- 
consolate, 

With  the  calm  patience  of  the  woods 
I  wait 

For  leaf  and  blossom  when  God  gives 
us  Spring." 

Those  who,  by  close  observation, 
learn  to  identify  trees  in  their  bare 
and  leafless  condition,  will  find  the 
winter  months  a  fascinating  period. 
There  is  something  beautiful  about  a 
tree  when  it  has  lost  its  garments  of 
green  and  gold  and  brown.  It  lives 
without  the  trappings  and  show  and 
is  self-sufficient  and  rugged.  It  sym- 
bolizes strength  of  character,  pati- 
ence, and  humility.  There  is  a  re- 
ligious order  which  devotes  itself 
entirely  to  teaching  in  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities.  For  centuries 
the  rule  of  this  order  has  been  that 
no  man  shall  occupy  the  post  of  ad- 
ministrative head  in  an  institution 
for  more  than  four  years.  Like  these 
men  the  tree  is  stripped,  periodically. 
of  its  glory  but  is  far  greater  and 
more  inspiring  for  its  loss  than  it 
would  be  had  it  been  endowed  with 
permanent  and.  perhaps,  monotonous 
pomposity.  Each  spring  a  tree  is  a 
rebirth,  a  veritable  Renaissance,  to 
inspire  men  with  courage  and  faith. 
Winter's  trees  are  indeed  a  treasure 
in  a  world  of  jaded  senses. 
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All    who    are    interested    in    having    a 

be 
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will   find   In   the   booklets   listed   below 
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beautiful  garden. 
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ASHION     SPREADS 


NEW  STYLE 
AT  YOUR  FEET 

New  style  that  doesn't  ask 
"How  bigis  your  pocketbook?" 


HOME  planners  can  find  nothing  finer  in 
floors  than  the  new  effects  in  Armstrong's 
Linoleum.  And  nothing  that  appeals  so  sensibly 
to  today's  thrifty  purse. 

Good  taste  dictated  the  designs.  Price  was 
the  last  consideration.  Yet  when  you  see  these 
fashion-setting  floors  at  local  linoleum,  furni- 
ture, and  department  stores  you  will  readily 
admit  that  at  last  good  taste  and  modest  price 
have  been  wedded. 

There's  even  more  to  this  thrift  story  than 
pattern  and  price.  Lifetime  wear  for  one  thing 
— once  your  Armstrong  Floor  is  cemented  over 
linoleum  lining  felt.  And  cleaning  ease — just  a 
quick  daily  dusting.  Occasionally  relacquer  or 
wax  and  polish,  and  the  satin-smooth  Accolac- 
Processed  surface  stays  new  for  years. 

If  you  are  consulting  an  architect  or  decorator 
for  your  interiors,  ask  him  to  consider  these 
newest  fashions  in  floors.  If  you  intend  to  do 
your  own  decorating,  then  please  permit  us  to 
submit  color  scheme  suggestions  showing  how 
your  rooms  will  look  with  Armstrong  style- 
appealing,  thrift-appealing  floors.  There  is  no 
charge  for  this  service. 

You'll  find  the  complete  story  in  the  color- 
illustrated  "Home Decorator's  Idea  Book."  Just 
send  10^  to  cover  mailing  (Canada,  2Q<t).  Address 

Armstrong  Cork  Company,  Floor    , 

°  r  Armstrong's 

Sales  Division,   949   Pine   Street, 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.    (Makers 

of  cork   products    since   I860) 


tnsirun 

® 

Product 


Armstrong's 

Minoleum  floors 


Above  —  Direc- 
toire  Design 
No.  194.  Left  — 
New  Shaded  Em- 
bossed Inlaid  No. 
62  (0.  Right  — 
Another  Direc- 
toire  motif,  In- 
laid. No.  L99. 


FOR     EVERY     ROOM      IN     THE      HOUSE 
PLAIN    •    INLAID    .     EMBOSSED     .    JASPE     •      LINOFLOR     •     PRINTED     .    and    ARMSTRONG'S     QUAKER     RUGS 


"I  have  to  be 
kind  to 
my  throat" 


"I've  tried  several 
brands  of  cigarettes  but  I 
prefer  Luckies.  I  smoke  them 
regularly  as  I  have  to  be  kind 
to  my  throat.  I  learned  this  from 
my  previous  stage  experience. 
Your  improved  Cellophane 
wrapper  is  splendid.  A  flip 
of  the  tab  and  it's  open. 


// 


"iVlu^ 


axj  Tnauct^ 


When  Kay  Francis  left  the  stage 
and  enlisted  in  the  Hollywood  army, 
pictures  got  a  great  recruit!  The  tall 
brunette  beauty  was  a  great  success 
on  her  film  debut,  and  she's  charged 
along  to  even  bigger  things.  She  is 
one  of  Warner  Bros.'  brightest  stars. 


t* 


It's  toasted 


Your  Throat  Protection  —  against  irritation  —  against  cough 


And  Moisture-Proof  Cellophane  Keeps 
that   "Toasted"  Flavor  Ever  Fresh 


mmmmm 


Copr.,  1931, 

Ih«    Ai„.-i-knn 

Tubarru  Co. 


*  Is  Miif  Francis' 
Statement  Paid  For? 

You  may  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  not  one  cent 
was  paid  to  Miss  Francis 
to  make  the  above  state- 
ment. Miss  Francis  has 
been  a  smoker  of  LUCKY 
STRIKE  cigarettes  for  5 
years.  We  hope  the  pub- 
licity herewith  given  will 
be  as  beneficial  to  her 
and  to  Warner  Bros.,  her 
producers,  as  her  endorse- 
ment of  LUCKIES  is  to  you 
and  to  us. 


SPRING  BUILDING 


Arts  &  Decoration 

Architecture,  Decoration,  Antiques,  Gardens,  Travel, Theatre,  Books 


Remembering   Normandy 


February,  1932 


From  a  painting  by  Willard  H.  Bond,  Jr. 


ARTS  &  DECORATION  PUBLISHING  CO.  Inc. 
PUBLISHER-ELTINCE  F.  WARNER 

New  York— Paris—London 


PRICE:  50  CI  SIN 


w 


HATEVER  the  mood  inspired  by  your  decorative  theme — be  it  sedate  restfulness  or  spirited  gaiety — 
its  secret  lies  in  COLOR.  Color  from  the  base  up — the  key  in  which  the  harmonious  ensemble  is  pitched.  And  in  the  soft, 
cushioned  depths  of  EMBASSY  BROADLOOM,  color  achieves  a  supreme  triumph.  Its  rich,  luxurious  expanse  imparts  dis- 
tinction and  comfort  to  living-room  and  bedroom.  In  the  hallway  and  foyer — EMBASSY  BROADLOOM  clearly  insinuates  a 
note  of  hospitality.  EMBASSY  BROADLOOM  carpeting  is  developed  in  a  wide  range  of  twenty-seven  delightful  tones.  And 
of  even  deeper  pile  and  more  enduring  quality,  ENVOY  BROADLOOM — Embassy's  luxurious  companion — is  now  available 
in  sixteen  gem-like  colors.  Consult  your  decorator  about  the  advantages  of  these  fine  carpetings. 


THE     MAGEE     CARPET     CO. 

MILLS:   BLOOMSBLRG,  PENNSYLVANIA 

New  York  Sales  Headquarters:  295  Fifth  Avenue 

Prompt  cut  order  service  may  he  secured  in  27  and  36  inches,  9.  12  anil  15  foot  widths — IS  foot  widths  in  colors 
slarri-il—froni:  Fay  Carpel  Co..  Inc..  lit  East  17 lit  Street,  V.  Y.  C. ;  American  Rug  it  Carpet  Company,  910  Mic/ii- 
flan  lllvd  .  S.,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Jos.  M.  O'CaUaghan  Co..  99  Portland  Street.  Boston,  Mass.:  Rosen) eld  Company. 
221  Ivy  Strict.  V.  K.,  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Grether  &  Gretlwr,  Inc.,  728  S.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


MAGEE     CARPET 


o 
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DESIGNERS    AND    MANUFACTURERS    OF    FINE    FURNITURE    FOR    FIFTY    YEARS 


1- 


; 


cv 


Fine  Custom  Furniture  by  Leading  Designers 

Perhaps  nowhere  in  America  is  there  so  large  and  comprehensive  a  collection 
of  fine  custom  furniture  as  may  be  seen  in  the  six  beautifully  appointed  show- 
rooms of  the  Robert  W.  Irwin  Co.,  and  Cooper-Williams,  Inc. 

This  furniture,  which  includes  authentic  reproductions  of  genuine  old  world 
pieces,  beautiful  interpretations  of  period  styles  and  splendid  original  con- 
ceptions, has  been  designed  by  a  creative  staff,  now  augmented  to  a  position 
of  national  leadership,  headed  by  men  who  stand  foremost  in  their  field. 

The  variety  and  styles  of  bedroom,  dining  room  and  living  room  groups,  as 
well  as  the  occasional  pieces  on  display,  permit  ample  choice  to  suit  the  most 
cultured  individual  tastes. 

Discriminating  home  makers  will  find  much  inspiration  in  these  fine  pro- 
ductions, and  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  the  displays  is  extended  to  all. 
Purchase  of  any  desired  pieces  may  be  arranged  through  any  established 
dealer. 

ROBERT    W.    IRWIN    COMPANY 
COOPER-WILLIAMS,    INC. 

«9SfjjiUafed  BOSTON 


GRAND  RAPIDS 


NEW  YORK,  385  Madison  Ave. 
DETROIT,  2111  Woodward  Ave 


•      S  H  OW  ROOMS      • 

BOSTON,  495  Albany  Street 
MILWAUKEE,  2124  Prospect  Ave. 
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HOMES  im. 


OL  SUNNY  LAND 


flMany  a  home  in  the  far  West  contains  a 
Wurlitzer  Residence  Pipe  Organ.  {[Dwellers 
in  this  pleasant  land  cherish  the  better  things. 
They  are  a  cordial  people,  living  in  friendly 
homes.  flThe  Wurlitzer  Residence  Pipe 
Organ  helps  them  to  entertain.  It  brings  to 
intimate  evenings  the  unforgetable  beauty 
given  well-loved  melodies  whenever  true 
artists  play  them.  It  sets  dancing  feet  lightly 
gliding  over  polished  floors.  ffThe  touch  of  a 
button  does  it  all,  reproducing  from  music 


An  exterior  view  of  this  interesting  home 


An  interesting  brochure,  with  photographs  of  install- 
ations, may  be  obtained  from  any  Wurlitzer  store. 
For  further  information  address:  The  Rudolph 
Wurlitzer  Co.,  New  York  City. 


A  cheerful  alcove  in  a  California  home  showing 
the     compact,     aristocratic     organ     console 


WurljIzek 

Residence   Pipe   Organ 

rolls  each  interpretation  as  the  organist 
originally  played  it.  The  large  library  of  re- 
corded rolls  includes  symphonies,  operas, 
ballads,  and  the  songs  today  is  singing.  flSee 
the  Wurlitzer  Residence  Pipe  Organ  at  the 
studio  nearest  your  home.  Come  and  dis- 
cover for  yourself  just  why  this  remarkable 
instrument  appeals  so  greatly  to  home  own- 
ers who  value  distinction.  flStudios  in  Los 
Angeles,  New  York,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland,  Detroit,  and  Pittsburgh. 


I  1)32,  Wl  [ILITZEII 
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Please  know  that  vou 
are  a  lira  vs  welcome  at 
our  Aladison  Avenue 
salons.  Purchases 
may  be  made  through 
your  decorator  or 
dealer. 


F     the    ebenistes    of    the    eighteenth    century    could    have    employed    modern 


scientific  methods  of  furniture  construction,  they  would  have  produced  pieces  similar  in  every  detail 
to  those    of  Jacques   Bodart.     For  Bodart  re-creations,  while  they  retain  the  high  artistry  of  the 


inspire 


d   French  eighteenth  century  cabinet-makers,  are  also   constructed  with  a  durability  heyond 


the   reach   of  the  original   masters. 


/~}     I  /RUBY  S.  CHAPMAN,  Prcs. 

^-^  Antiques  &  Reproductions 

\  01"Jt:   385   AlAOJUSOI]   Avenue 

Loj   .1    xeles:  5514  WiLkire  Blvd.  In  Park:  11,  Hue  Payennc 
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Now  is  the  Time 

to  Buy  Fine  Reproduction  and  Antique  Furniture 

At  Greatly  Reduced  Prices    .:. 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  to  buy  fine  reproduction  and  antique  furniture 
that  is  reflected  by  the  reductions  from  our  earlier  prices  presents 
to  the  discriminating  buyer  an  occasion  never  before  equaled  in  the 
history  of  furniture  selling. 

There  is  no  place  where  your  money  will  buy  as  much  in  fine 
furniture — the  finest  furniture  made — as  at  the  showrooms  of  the  furniture 
houses  listed  below  and  whose  announcements  appear  on  the  pages  im- 
mediately following.  We  who  sign  this  statement  and  all  others  represented 
in  this  issue  are  offering  exclusive  furniture,  exclusive  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
true  to  the  original  of  the  greatest  furniture  designers  in  history — 
made  by  artist  craftsmen  and  sold  with  the  guarantee  to  be  perfectly  made 
and  to  give  satisfaction  for  generations  and  priced  much  lower  than  would 
be  thought  possible. 

No  matter  what  article  you  buy — whether  it  be  a  gem  of  a  coffee 
table  at  $20.00  or  a  dining  room  suite  at  $5,000 — or  anything 
anywhere  in  between  these  extremes,  the  same  basic  elements  of 
design  and  craftsmanship,  the  finest  raw  materials  obtainable  plus  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  malier  enter  into  every  piece.  To  produce  furniture  that  is 
an  honor  to  the  maker  and  a  continuous  source  of  pride  to  the  owner  re- 
quires all  these  elements.  It  cannot  be  produced  by  anyone  in  any 
other  manner. 

Furniture  of  such  quality  and  character  as  is  obtainable  in  these  estab- 
lishments  was  never  before  offered  at  prices  so  low.  Read  our  advertise- 
ments in  this  issue  on  the  pages  indicated  below. 

Robert  W.  [r win  Company  Somma  Shops  Inc Page  57 

Cooper-Wu    i  vms,  Inc.  .  .   Pack      1         Watson  &  Boaler  Inc Page  60 

Lans Page     7         Thonet  Brothers  Inc.    .  .  .  Page  62 
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C.  D.  Macpherson 
Inc. 

Decorations 

and  Furnishings 

of  Interiors 

157o  Sherman  Avenue 
EVANSTOK  ILLINOIS 


Alberta=Barnes=BealI 
Florence  Barker 

Associate 


J  n  teri 


ors 


S66  North  Wabash  Avenue 


MABEL  SCHAMBERC 

Interior  Decorations 

Woman's  Athletic  Club 

6?o  No.  Michisan  Boulevard 

CHICAGO 

Decorative  Art  Objects 

Antiques     Reproductions 


CLARK= 
FULKERSON 

Designers  &r 
Furnishers 
of  Interiors 

628  CHURCH  ST. 
EVANSTON 


Grace  G.  Weigle 
Interior  Furnishing 

909  Linden  Avenue 
Hubbard  Woods,  Illinois 

Tel.  Winnetka  3350 


CATHERINE    RECKITT 


Furnishing  and 
Interior  Decoration 


11  East  Huron  Street 
Chicaso,  Illinois 


MISS   GHEEN 

Incorporated 

The  Decoration 
of  Houses 

Antiques    and 
Objects  of  Art 

Large    Selection   of    Chintzes 
Exclusive  Dcsisns  and  Colors 

620  N.  MICHIGAN  AYE. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

54  E.  57th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Mrs.  Ralph  Small 
Antiques   <$•    Interiors 

700  No.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago 

Phone  Superior  llo2 


JESSICA  TREAT 

Jnterior  Decoration 


18o3  Harlem  Boulevard 
Rockford,  Illinois 

fhonc  Alain  POO 


WO/MEN 
INTERIOR  DECORATORS' 

ASSOCIATION  OF 
CHICAGO 

/Vow  that  i^hristmas  is  past  why  not  concentrate 
on  the  annual  spring  upkeep)  J\'ew  draperies/  slip 
covers  or  an  occasional  piece  or  furniture  to  which 
you  have  long  looked  forward  will  give  the  house 
a  new  lease  or  lire. 

/Vew  fabrics  of  enchanting  color  and  rare  charm 
are  constantly  appearing  and  a  change  of  color 
is  like  a  change  of   thoughl/ always  refreshing. 

Cy7/7>  or  the  decorators  listed  below  will  be  glad 
to  help  you  offset  the  depression. 


Fl 


orence 


Ely  H 


unn 


Remodelling 

Interior  Designing 

Furnishing 

lOl  East  Oak  Street 

CHICAGO 
Superior  2132 


Mabel  Mathildc 

DODSON&.KLEMM 

Inc. 

STUDIO  816 

410  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

CHICAGO 

INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 

Telephone:  Wabash  .;707 


CHARLOTTE  ELTON 
WHITEHEAD 

Interior 
Decorations 

3o5  West  Ormsby  Avenue 

Louisville     Kentucky 


ROSALIE 

ROACH 

FASSETT 

Artistic  furnishings  for 

Town  and  Country 

homes 

S2o  Tower  Court — Chicago 
Telephone  Superior 


ELIZABETH 
DOOLITTLE 

Inc. 

Antiques 
Old  Silver 
Fine  Class 

Interiors 

CONSULTATION 

STUDIO 

9o6  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Telephone  Superior  92cO 


IRENE  SIDLEY 

Complete  furnishing  and 
remodelling  of  houses 

952  North  Michisan  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Arizona  Biltmorc  !  Jotel 
Phoenix,  Arizona 


ANNETTE 
KELLOGG 

COLT 

OF  CHICAGO 

INTERIORS 

FURNISHINGS 

CONSULTING 

15-17  EAST  DIVISION  ST. 
SUPERIOR  PS50 


AU  PARADIS!   Inc. 

940  No.  Michisan  Ave. 
Chicaso 

Antiques 
Interiors 

Tel.  f  0577 
Superior  [_2631 


D.  LORRAINE  YERKES 

Interiors,  Fine  Wallpapers 

Antiques 

Wallpapers  at  twenty-five 

cents   per  roll  to  thirty-six 

dollars  per  roll. 

v.  hint;es   scvciily   live   cents 

per  yard  and  up. 

Moderately    priced    furni« 

ture. 

820  N.  Michisan  Ave. 
Tct.  Sup.  7739 
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Brou/nell-Lambertson 

Galleries.  Inc.— 


PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE 
SCREENS 


OVER- 
MANTELS 
MURALS 


Pair  of  Doors  with  Adam  and  Eve  motif  by  Henri   Burkhard 
From   the   Resource  Service   of  The    /\    Brownell-Lambertson  Galleries,  Inc. 


106  E.57THST 


NEW  YORK 


BUILT  IN  CLOSETS 

SEPARATE  CLOSET  UNITS 

CLOSET  ACCESSORIES 


Estimates  gladly 
submitted 

Cooperation   with  Architects 
and  Decorators 


ATTRACTIVE   TREATMENT 
IIV    THE    CLOSET    SHOP 


Tfi^CUOSETSR^i 

MRS.  GEORGE    HERZOG^I 
280JMADISON  AVENUEJiEW^ORK!  n] 


Meaner  Pcarcl 


KENTUCKY 
,ne.     HAND-QUILTED 


THINGS 


UU  TURQ  applique 
and        embroidered 
BABY   SPREAD  and 
PILLOW.    Peach    tint, 
fine    Swiss    Muslin    .    .    . 
Spread  33  x  36  in.  $8.75. 
Pillow $6.50. 


STUDIO:      HARDINSBURG,      KY. 

NEW    YORK  •     CHICAGO     •      DETROIT     •      LOUISVILLE 
119  Madiion  Arenut  700  A  ,.■„  / 

AUGUSTA  .        MIAMI     BEACH       .        PALM    BEACH     .      PASADENA 

R°<"l  41  So.  El  M.  lino  .he. 

SAN  FRANCISCO         •  SANTA  BARBARA        •  LOS         ANGELES 

553  Sutler  Si  21  dt  la  Guem  Sm  !!.:.■■..  U    IthinBlvd. 


--^, 


From  the  Smart  Shops  and 
Antique  Galleries 

By  ELIZABETH  LOUNSBERY 


ANTIQUE  furniture,  in  which  old 
English  pieces  predominate,  is 
supplemented  with  modern  deco- 
rative table  accessories  at  the  Mrs. 
Ehrich  Co.  Among  the  former  are 
to  be  found  the  smaller  items  of 
early  English  use,  such  as  the  fold- 
ing wooden  travel  candlestick,  let- 
ter box,  inkwell,  tea  caddies  and 
spill  vases,  originally  serving  as  re- 
ceptacles for  pipe  ashes  and  now 


Pewter  tea  and  coffee  service  with  teakwood 
handles  by  Fjerginstad.  Black  china  and  plati- 
num cup  and  saucer.  Gray  porcelain  and  plati- 
num decorated  flower  vase  by  Jean  Lure.  Cour- 
tesy Mrs.  Ehrich  Co.,  36  E.  57th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

converted  into  charming  flower 
holders.  There  are  also  small,  un- 
usual occasional  tables. 

In  the  selection  of  table  linens, 
only  the  most  distinctive  and  beau- 
tiful colorings  and  weaves  are  to  be 
found — some,  hand  woven  with 
silver  embroidery — others,  lunch 
cloth  size,  in  alluring  squares  of 
shaded  yellow.  A  tray  set,  in  rose, 
is  made  to  match  in  color  and  de- 
sign the  breakfast  service  with 
which  it  is  to  be  used  and  there  are 
embroidered  organdie  runner  sets 
and  embroidered  Rodier  doilies  for 
luncheon.  The  refectory  table  is  al- 
so provided  with  covers  of  suitable 
length  and  width. 

Tn  china  the  breakfast  sets,  com- 
plete even  to  the  cigarette  holder, 
are  intriguing;  the  plates  for  table 
use  are  of  exclusive  design  and 
elusive  colorings.  Yacht  services 
may  also  be  ordered  marked  with 
their  emblems.  In  the  trays  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  one  in  polished  chromium 
is  distinctly  smart  for  serving  cof- 
fee or  cocktails. 

In  glass,  there  are  complete  bev- 
erage sets  and  the  new  square  crys- 
tal cocktail  glass.  Vases  for  flowers 
are  also  featured  and  ornamental 
pewter,  such  as  that  by  Daurat. 

pURNITURE  of  original  design, 
built  along  strictly  modern  lines, 
is  displayed  by  the  Furniture  Guild 
in  conjunction  with  a  department 
in  which  complete  interior  decora- 


tion and  architectural  detail  are 
carried  out  in  consistent  back- 
grounds. In  these,  fireplaces,  mir- 
•rored  walls,  lighting  fixtures  and 
ornamental  details  are  stressed. 

As  an  example  of  cabinetwork  of 
outstanding  interest,  here,  is  a 
piano  case  of  the  miniature  grand 
type,  essentially  modern  in  treat- 
ment. Bars  for  private  installation  in 
modern  rooms  are  another  feature. 

|IGHTING  fixtures  and 
hardware  made  to  spe- 
cial order  are  undertaken 
by  the  Bullard-Schultz 
Co.,  for  any  type  of  house. 
In  order  that  all  details  of 
hardware  may  be  in  keep- 
ing, curtain  rods,  window 
fixtures,  switch  plates  and 
hinges  are  made  to  con- 
form in  type. 

Hand-wrought     grilles, 
gates,  weather  vanes,  lan- 
terns and  lighting  fixtures 
of  period  and  special  de- 
sign are  likewise  executed, 
in  a  choice  of  metals  that 
includes  iron,  brass,  cop- 
per    and     Monel     metal. 
These   admit   of   any   finish,    and 
while  expensive  have  a  popular  de- 
mand, because  of  resistance  to  rust 
and  generally  durable  qualities. 

"pOREBEAR"  furniture  styles- 
simple,  graceful  forms  of  early 
American  and  English  pieces,  ap- 


Curly  maple  table  with  rosewood  and 
ebony  inlay.  Chromium  and  brass  lamp 
with  mica  shade  and  modernistic  mir- 
ror and  pottery.  Courtesy  Furniture 
Guild,  Inc.,  503  E.  72nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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propriate  for  modern  interiors, 
are  made  for  the  retail  dealers, 
and  decorators  in  the  finest 
workmanship  by  the  Richter 
Furniture  Company. 

In  these,  the  Richter  crafts- 
men endeavor  to  recreate  with 
fidelity  the  outline  and  com- 
fortable proportions  of  the 
original.  These  include  a  wide 
selection  of  types  in  mahogany 
and  maple,  suitable  for  the 
dining  room  and  bedroom  with 
a  variety  of  incidental  pieces. 

The  American  secretary, 
illustrated,  may  be  cited  as  a 
typical  example  of  this  work,  in- 
spired by  an  XYIIIth  century 
Hepple  white  design — dignified 
without  being  heavy.  It  is  inlaid 
with  satin-  ^^^_ 
wood  that 
sets  off  the 
well  match- 
ed crotch 
figure  of 
mahogany 
veneer.  The 
drop  front 
discloses  a 
writing 
space,  17"  x 
34". 

The  Chip- 
pen  d  a  1  e 
armchair  is 
still  another 
example  in 
which  the 
carved  back 
and  arms 
are  of  par- 
t  icularly 
good  de- 
sign. This  is 
only  one  of 
many  very 
fine  chairs 
madebythis 
company. 


SCULPTURE  for  definite  use  in 
everyday  life  has  recently  been 
undertaken  by  McClelland  Barclay 
to  supplement  his  work  represented 
in  his  drawings  for  magazine  covers, 
advertising  uses  and  his  paintings. 
In   this  new  departure  Mr.   Bar- 


*^=~> 


Original   designs   in   bronze   candlesticl 
holder,  double  sea-horse  scallop  shell   nut-dish 
and     dolphin     ashtray,     in     any     finish.     Cour- 
tesy McClelland  Barclay,  730  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Hand  wrought  iron  lighting  fixture,  half 
polish,  with  hood  and  mica  shade;  open 
work  Spanish  bracket  and  fixture  with  frost- 
ed glass  globe.  Courtesy  Ballard-Schultz 
Co.,  Grand  Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  C. 


clay  expresses  the  same  character- 
istic and  individual  treatment  of 
his  subject  in  all  sorts  of  orna- 
mental "bits  of  sculping",  that  in- 
clude among  others,  ashtrays,  book- 
^^  ends,  in- 

cense burn- 
ers,       rose 
jars,  flower 
holders  and 
decorations  i 
for  the  din- 
ner    table;  I 
1 i  k  ew  i  se  i 
telephone 
lamps  as  in  | 
that  with  a  I 
g  r  a  ce  f  ul  | 
nude  female 
figure 
poised 
above     the 
telephone 
fixture  with 
extended 
arms,  shed- 
ding    light 
upon     the 
dial. 

Any  of 
these  are 
obtainable 
in  three 
tones  of 
bronze, 
namely — black,  green  or  brown,  or 
in  special  finishes  such  as  opales- 
cent mother-of-pearl,  silver  or  gold 
plate,  upon  request.  Among  the 
larger  sculpture  is  a  garden  piece, 
a  bird  bath  and  mermaid  foun- 
tain. In  these,  as  in  his  smaller 
pieces,  the  nude  is  featured. 

DADIATOR  enclosures 
considered  in  the  light 
of  a  consistent  feature  of 
decoration  in  the  furnish- 
ings of  a  room  is  the  spe- 
cialty of  the  Artcraft 
Radiator  Enclosure  Co.,  in 
these  there  is  a  choice  of 
enclosures  that  are  appro- 
priate for  any  period  set- 
ting— all  we'll  built  and 
well  designed.  Scientifical- 
ly constructed  they  radi- 
ate heat  out  into  the  room 
where  the  heat  should  be 
and  prevent  grimy  radia- 
toi     soot     from    reaching 


ops 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE 

UPHOLSTERED  FURNITURE 

AT  EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES 

383  MADISON  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 

FACTORY    NOW    LOCATED    AT    510   EAST    73rd    STREET      •      NEW    YORK 


* 


Sheraton  crotch  mahogany  secretary  with  satin- 
wood  inlay.  Chippendale  armchair  with  fine 
arm  detail,  covered  in  green  damask.  Reproduc- 
tions, faithful  copies  of  the  old.  Courtesy 
Richter  Furniture  Co.,  510  E.  72nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


flo 


&eprobuctton£ 


26  V-     in.    high 

V>  in.  diameter 


2950 


Solid  mahogany  revolving  open  hook  table,  made 
with  lovely  pie  crust  edge  and  hand  carved  Chip- 
pendale base,  with  beautiful  crotch  mahogany  top. 

551  MADISON  AVEN1  E,  MAV  ^ORK  CITY 
840  NORTH  MICHIGAN   IVEN1  E.CHICAGO 


* 
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TOPHUNTEK 

119  East   57th  Street.    ^Ie\£>  VorU. 

Workers  in  Mctab 


Distinctive     Designs 

Architects  and  decorators  fre- 
quently express  surprise  at  the 
low  prices  for  such  high  qual- 
ity workmanship. 


Tankards  of  Ale 


When  guests  of 
the  "Black  Horse 
Tavern"  were 
'  led  around 
the  cheery  fire- 
side to  drink  re- 
freshing cups  of 
ale,  these  inge- 
nious stands 
used  as  .servers  or 
as     convenient 

uds. 


A  different   and   extri 

flower   stand 
00  postpaid  01   ai  yo\ 

ALDEN 

INTERIOR   DBCORATK 
Highland     Park  Illinois 


walls  and  draperies  in  addition  to 
concealing  the  bare,  unsightly  radi- 
ator. At  the  same  time  they  serve 
as  a  comfortable  window  seat — a 
book  shelf  or  console. 

Beneath  the  wood  exterior  of 
each  Artcraft  enclosure  are  air 
chambers  and  insulation  to  keep 
the  surfaces  cool. 

Endless  variations  and  combina- 
tions of  design  are  possible  and 
they  may  be  made  flush  to  the  floor 
or  on  legs.  The  metal  grilles  and 
wood  panels  are  interchangeable. 

|TALIAN  and  Spanish  pottery  in 
decorative  pieces  and  flower  vases 
has,  for  years,  comprised  the  very 
interesting  stock  of  the  Sarti 
Lucchesi  &  Co.  Filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  colorful  pieces,  the  shop 
tempts  one  on  every  side.  Delia 
Robbia  panels  are  also  to  be  found, 
here,  and  there  is  a  large  collection 
of  plaster  casts,  copies  of  museum 
pieces;  alabaster  boxes  and  vases, 
old  Spanish  and  Italian  tiles,  Ital- 
ian gilt  mirrors,  frames  and  orna- 
mental   boxes,    most    reasonable. 


Italian  pottery  vase  with  green  foliage  on  eream 
ground,  and  flowered  piteher.  Spanish  vari-col- 
ored  pottery  candlestick  and  bowl.  Courtesy 
Sarti  Lucchesi  &  Co.,  119  E.  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Torcheres  and  lanterns  are  includ- 
ed in  the  wrought  iron,  and  in  the 
garden  furniture  and  accessories, 
everything  is  found  to  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  setting,  from  the 
fountain  of  impressive  size  to  a 
bird  bath  or  animal  lawn  ornament. 


Wooden  radiator  enclosure,  Gothic  c 
sign,  in  antique  oak  finish.  Guaranteed 
not  to  warp.  Any  desired  size  made 
to  order.  Courtesy  Artcraft  Radiator 
Enclosure  Co.,  276  Mad.  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

suitable  for  ivy,  and  an  XVIIIth 
century  rosewood  book  rack,  with 
a  drawer,  to  rest  upon  a  table,  yet 
large  enough  to  hold  seven  vol- 
umes. Old  English  china  tea  ser- 
vices are  also  featured  with 
lamps  and  a  very  beautiful 
old  English  mirror  with  a 
ship  painting,  above  the 
glass. 

A  noticeable  piece  of 
the  furniture  is  a  gaming 
table,  Queen  Anne,  with 
candlestick  rests.  There  is 
also  an  oval  topped  table, 
of  a  later  period,  of  equal- 
ly graceful  proportions. 

|NTERIOR  decorations 
in  the  modern  manner 
with  originality  expressed 
in    the    lighting    fixtures, 
rugs    and    screens    intro- 
duced, identifies  the  work 
of  Frances  T.  Miller.  In 
the   matter   of   rugs,   those   hand- 
woven  and  knotted,  then  clipped  in 
two  layers  of  thickness,  offer  great 
variety  of  color.  The  hand  knotted 
rugs  with  a  deep  ply  are  still  an- 
other type,  and   new  is   the  em- 
bossed hooked  rug,  that  may  be 


ASK  FOR 


J=NGLISH      furniture, 
eighteenth  century, im- 
pressively dignified,  in  the 
shop  of  Ewin  &  Ewin,  is 
shown  with  the  light  touch 
that      -miller     decorative 
pieces  lend  when  selected 
with  discrimination.  Here 
are   to   be    found   unusual 
th  Old  World 
'harm  so  desirable  for  the 
or  living  room  table. 
^mong  them  are  to  be 
itioned      the      Queen 

silver  pen  trays  and 
porcelain  book- 
ends,  showing  the  God  of 
Happiness.  Then  there  are 
two  lovi  ly  old  fruitwood, 
urn-shaped  "cache  pots." 


Antique  Egyptian  flat  silver  bowl,  on  copper; 
amethyst  Venetian  glass  flower  container  and 
early  Italian  silver  altar  incense  burner.  Cour- 
tesy Ewin  &  Ewin,  Inc.,  667  Mad.  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


UNIFORMS 


How  Does 

Your  Maid  Look! 


Of  course  your  maid  can  look  smart,  for 
DIX-MAKE  uniforms  work  wonders  on 
even   the   most  prosaic   maids. 

Maybe  it's  their  excellent  cut — and  Dix  does 
know  how  to  make  uniforms  fit;  then  again,  it 
may  be  the  styles  themselves.  Whatever  it  is, 
it  gives  your  maid  that  certain  something  that 
flatters  your   own   good   taste. 

Ask  to  see  Dix-Make  uniforms  at  leading  de- 
partment  stores. 

Write   for   the    booklet 
"Correct    Maid's   Attire" 


HENRY  A.  DIX  &  SONS  CORP. 


141    Madison  Avenue 


New  York 


Stalian  anb  ^panisij  Antiques 


'JEiBtfriL  »K*rr* 


Italian    Credenza,    17ih   Century 

fWarble  ana  ^tottc 
(L\nbcn  (Ornaments' 

<©eo.  W.  Jfunk 

S62  Ucxington  9ucnue      i^eto  J9orfe 
near  65th  Street 
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Modern  two  toned  grass  doth  screen, 
chromium  frame;  white  painted  side  chair 
in  hlue  hand  woven  fabric;  brass  table  with 
bakelite  top  and  brass  lamp  and  shade. 
Attractively  used  as  a  pair.  Courtesy  Fran- 
ces T.  Milier,  Inc.,  10  E.  53rd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Brown  moire  traveling  case  lined  with  peach 
taffeta,  containing  same  toned  pillow  and  slip. 
Quilted  chintz  tapestry  work  bag  with  imitation 
amber  frame,  of  unusually  large  size.  Courtesy 
Eleanor   Beard,   Inc.,   519   Mad.   Ave.,  N.  Y.   C. 


made  in  any  color  or  dimensions. 

In  imported  wall  papers,  there 
is  equal  variety  having  a  tendency 
toward  modernistic  patterns  yet 
sufficiently  restrained  as  to  be  used 
most  acceptably  in  Directoire  and 
other  period 
rooms.  Sup- 
plementing 
these  is  an 
assortment 
of  hand 
woven  fab- 
rics in  silk, 
and  in  mer- 
c  e  r  i  z  e  d 
cotton 
with  gold 
threads. 
Silk  and 
chenille  is 
another  ef- 
f  e  c  t  i  v  e 
weave  in 
broken  lines 
or  plaids.  In  coloring,  these  fabrics 
vary  from  the  warm  earth  tones  to 
delicate  pastel  shades  for  the  bed- 
room and  bathroom. 

Screens  are  also  designed  by 
Mrs.  Miller,  such  as  that  illus- 
trated— in  which  the  decoration  is 
sustained  in  two-toned  grass  cloth, 
in  gradations  of  brownish  tan. 

1-1  AND  quilting  in  original 
designs,  as  applied  to  the 
essentials  of  the  home,  are 
made  by  Eleanor  Beard 
through  the  deft  fingers  of  the 
needlewomen  she  employs  in 
the  picturesque  sections  of 
Kentucky,  where  interest  in 
quilting  and  patchwork,  for 
generations,  has  never  waned. 
Many   delightful    designs   are 

Canvas  wall  hanging  53"  x  59" 
with  soft  colored  painted  decora- 
tion, by  a  secret  proce>s.  depict- 
ing an  old  Brittany  village,  by 
Olav  Flatabo.  Courtesy  Loizeaux 
Studios,  305  E.  47th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


originated  in  Eleanor  Beard's 
studio;  others  are  copied  or 
adapted  from  old  Italian,  Span- 
ish and  early  American  mod- 
els. Among  the  quilts,  that 
showing  a  lattice  border  with 
an  inner  border  of  clustering 
grapes  is  particularly  appeal- 
ing, as  is  the  spiral  pattern 
whose  simplicity  and  grace  of 
line  are  shown  in  an  unusual 
applique  of  peach  colored  ap- 
ples scattered  over  its  surface. 

The  all-white  quilt  is  an- 
other popular  type,  thinly 
padded  with  lamb's  wool  and 
used  as  a  spread,  as  well. 

Featured  at  exceptionally 
low  prices  at  this  season  are 
the  monogrammed  spreads, 
also  used  as  blanket  covers,  of 
heavy,  seamless  muslin  with 
large,  hand-appliqued,  con- 
trasting colored  monograms 
and  hand  whipped  hems,  in  all  sizes. 


A  PALM    BEACH   shop   as   an 
adjunct  to  the  work  of  interior 
decoration    executed    through    the 
Xew  York  Loizeaux  Studios  com- 
bines all  the 
attributes 
of  a  Span- 
ish     house 
in  the  fur- 
nishings   it 
supplies  for 
the    Med- 
iterranean 
type  of  ar- 
chitecture. 

Carpets 
and  orna- 
mental ac- 
cessories 
suitable  for 
such  a  set- 
t  i  n  g  are 
likewise 
available,  and  with  the  advancing 
tendency  toward  the  French  and 
English  periods  through  this  sec- 
tion, furniture  and  appointments 
that  would  apply  to  these  interiors, 
as  well. 

As  a  feature  of  the  New  York 
studios,    the   wall    hanging,    illus- 
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CIGARETTE     BOXES   •   $25.00    •  $35.00 


PHILADELPHIA 


A  new  note  in  cigarette  boxes,  cases,  lighters,  and  many 
other  attractive  articles.  Covered  in  either  rough  or 
smooth  Shagreen. ..guaranteed  not  to  warp...  available 
in  wonderful  colors  at  better  shops,  or  write  for  folder. 

C  W.  DAVENPORT 

I m  porter 

366    Fifth    Avenue,    NEW   YORK 
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DECORATIONS 
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In  1750 

or  tbcr.  il'<  uts 


Eg g  s  were 
served  at  Eng- 
lish breakfasts 
from  such 
charming  egg-stands.  For  our  present 
day  they  serve  admirably  as  flower  or 
cigarette  holders.  Made  in  our  work- 
shop from  English  walnut  in  soft 
toned  finish  like  the  original. 
At   your  .1: 1 1  rati  i — .<r  h-.  mail  order  ' 
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illy   flexible   wire 
mesh.    Folds    back    al 
sides     i  t      fireplace 
works   with    side   pulls 
like  a  pair  of  portieres, 
A    feature  of   the   Ed- 
win Jackson  Invention 
Is     the     automaticallj 
o\  ei  lapping    c  e  n  i  e  c 
which  ma  kes  the  screen 
absolutel]  spai  k  i 
Verj    attractive.    ■ 
plete    protecUon.    Pat- 
<  nt  ■  ending. 
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Repair  Specialists 

No  Damage  is  Hopeless 
French  Reweavers,  Restorers 

Any  Fabric  Rewoven,  Repaired. 
Antique  or  Modern 

Moth    Holes,    Burns, 
Rips,      Damages      in 

All  Tapestries;  Brocades;  Laces; 
Curtains;       Linens;       Damasks; 
Hangings;  Rugs;  Furniture  Cov- 
erings. 

Recommended  by  Press;  Society  Women; 
Tin-  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June  :i, 
1925,  says:  "Mtne.  La  Mere,  Esprit  in 
Fabrics  is  warmly  recommended  by 
Assistant    Curator    "1    the    Metropolitan 

M  i  -J  i   \  r     <  IF    Al:T.  " 
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(An   Needlework  Repair  Hospital) 

345  West  58th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

E  t,  Beputation  23rd  rear     Phone  Col.  5-0617 
Prompt    mail    order    service 
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WEEKS 

AND        LESS 
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DESIGNED 

RUGS     AND 

TEXTILES 

F  R  ANCES  T. 
MILLER    Inc. 

10  EAST  53 
NEWYORK 


Wholesale    &    Retail 
DESIGN    SHOP 


trated,  is  in- 
teresting. 
This  was 
painted  by 
Olav  Flat- 
abo,  in  Nor- 
way, by  a 
secret  pro- 
cess with 
transparent 
chemical 
colors. 
These  pro- 
duce a  dull 

finish  yet  enable  the  artist  to  depict 
details  as  in  the  finest  of  old  paint- 
ings, as  well  as  to  reproduce  the 
subjects  of  antique  woven  tapestry 
in  all  its  intensity  of  rich  color. 

ART  as  representative  of  the 
highest  type,  combining  the 
works  of  over  two  hundred  living 
American  painters  and  sculptors,  at 
the  Grand  Central  Art  Galleries, 
has  made  them  a  nationally  known 


"Baby  Fountain,"  by  Grace  Talbot,  in  bronze, 
6%'  over  all  in  width,  desirable  for  a  garden  or 
penthouse  terrace.  Courtesy  Grand  Central  Art 
Galleries,    Grand    Central    Terminal,    N.    Y.    C. 


Italian  green  glass  flower  bowl  with  artificial 
apple  blossoms.  Inexpensive  optic  glass  mono- 
grammed  table  service.  Engraved  to  order.  Cour- 
tesy L.  D.  Ford  Co.,  Inc.,  9  E.  58th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Mecca  for  art  lovers,  readily  ac- 
cessible in  the  Grand  Central  Ter- 
minal. 

Supplementing  the  permanent 
exhibition  held  here,  the  year 
round,  special  exhibitions  are  plan- 
ned such  as  that  in  the  Fall,  in 
which  the  members  submit  their 
best  work  in  competition  for  prices 
given  by  the  lay  members. 
The  jury  of  awards  at 
these  shows  is  composed 
of  internationally  famous 
artists. 

This   year   a   print   de- 
partment lias  opened,  with 
memorable  success.  Here, 
one-man    exhibitions    are 
showing  the  work  of 
ling    American    artists 
id  in  the  permanent  ex- 
ition,  the  works  of  all 
n  i  ignized   American 
and  lithographers, 
ig  all  schools — in- 
h  modern  and 
-.    not    limited 
comprise   a 
esting  group. 


Wrought- 
iron  light- 
ing fixtures, 
fireplace 
equipment 
and  garden 
furniture 
have  been 
augmented 
in  the  spa- 
cious new 
shop  of  the 
L.  D.  Ford 
Co.,  by  a 
collection  of  decorative  accessories 
of  a  most  comprehensive  nature. 

In  these  are  ornamental  pieces 
of  tole,  pottery  and  French  faience; 
Sheffield  plate,  lamps,  boxes,  mini- 
atures and  hand  made  pewter,  with 
the  feeling  of  the  old,  yet  modern 
work.  Dresden  figures  have  come 
into  popular  favor,  and  artificial 
roses  are  shown,  defying  detection. 
In  the  furniture,  beverage  tables 
are  included  and  there  is  a  back- 
gammon table  with  a  tile 
top. 

pNGLJSH  decorative  ac- 
cessories fill  the  shop 
of  Alice  Sydnam,  formerly 
of  Wilton,  Conn.,  com- 
prising a  collection  of  un- 
usual interest.  Among 
these  is  to  be  found  a 
teapot  by  Peter  and  Wil- 
liam Bateman,  1808,  and 
a  tea  strainer  of  character- 
istic simplicity  by  Peter, 
Anne  and  William,  among 
the  old  silver.  There  is  al- 
so a  silver  fish  sheer  with 
a  green  ivory  handle,  of 
exquisite  design. 

Mrs.  Sydnam's  collec- 
tion of  old  Waterford  glass,  too, 
is  exceptional  as  are  her  luster  jugs. 
Among  the  china,  the  Brown, 
Westhead  &  Moore  Co.'s  thirty-nine 
piece  service,  white  and  gold,  made 
about  1820,  part  of  which  is  illus- 
trated, shows  remarkable  beauty 
and  is  in  perfect  condition.  There 
is  a  grace  about  these  old  designs. 


Old  English  papier-mache  tea  tray  with  flower 
and  gill  decoration  and  part  of  American  1820 
gold  and  white  luncheon  service  of  39  pieces. 
Courtesy  Alice  Sydnam,  510  Mad.  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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ffit^JjS 

sculpture     in 
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mahogany      o  r 

maple  with   an 

antique     finish 

of     unusual 

charm.    Height 

9  inches. 

Price 

#15.00 

Copyrighted 
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New  York  City 


BAGS 

Envelopes  and  Evening  Purses 

Especially  distinctive,  individually 
handmade  of  Fine  Materials,  person- 
ally selected,  guaranteeing  you  a  qual- 
ity not  possible  to  find  elsewhere. 
Samples  of  Ma-  terials  and  Lin- 
quest.  Prices 
$8.00  to  $16.00. 
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The  beautifully  planted  ap- 
proach to  the  city  home  of 
Mr.  .iiid  Mrs.  A.  P.  Schraner 


THIS  "Cotswold"  home  is  half  hid- 
den in  a  luxurious  planting  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  a  high  wall  of  arbor-vitae 
shutting  it  away  from  the  city  street 
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"Cotswold  Architecture"  Effective  in  Ohio 

This  Residence  Which  Seems  to  Be  in  the  Heart  of  a 
Great  Estate  Is  Really  in  a  Flourishing  Western  City 

The  Rorimer-Brooks  Studios,  Decorators 
Dercum  and  Beer,  Architects  A.D.Taylor,  Landscape  Architect 


"C 


"OTSWOLD  Architecture"  in  Ohio— 
what  a  mighty  architectural  flight 
from  those  pasture  hills  of  ancient 
England  to  the  busy  heart  of  a  Western 
American  city.  And  curiously  enough,  the 
low  rambling  stone  house,  so  suited  to  its 
original  environment  of  barren  land  and  little 
hills,  seems  both  dignified  and  appropriate 
to  its  New  World  surroundings. 
Of  course,  the  old  Cotswold 
houses  are  of  native  stone  while 
the  Cleveland  prototype  is  of 
sandstone  in  rough  blocks  laid 
up  with  great  skill  into  a  surface 
that  has  many  lights  and  sha- 
dows, gleaming  in  the  sun  and 
a  soft  mellow  grey  in  the  rain. 
This  great  grey  house,  that  looks 
as  though  it  expected  to  face 
centuries  of  life,  has  a  roof  of 
green  slate  in  different  light 
shades  which  the  elements  seem 
to  have  mellowed  slightly  to  the 
tones  of  the  fine  roof  of  an  an- 
cient house. 

The  trim  of  this  house  is  also 
Brier  Hill  sandstone,  extremely 
ornamental  in  the  doors  and 
window  frames.  Another  orna- 
mental feature  both  in  archi- 
tectural detail  and  interior 
decoration  is  the  use  of  black 
wrought-iron,  finely  shown  in 
the  balustrades  circling  the  ter- 
race approach  to  the  front  en- 
trance, also  in  the  beautifully 
placed  doors  in  the  arches  of 
the  hallway. 

The  paved  courtyard  of  the 
sunken  garden  which  opens  off 
the  morning  room  is  planted 
with  decorative  skill  and  the  re- 
sult is  an  attractive  rest  place 
under  the  shade  of  a  giant  tree, 
with  a  pleasant  sound  of  a  little 
fountain  trickling  into  a  blue 
pool.  The  planting  here  is  domi- 
nated by  great  masses  of  Japanese  azaleas. 
holly  and  evergreens  of  many  varieties,  and 
low  growing  winter  ferns;  the  idea  being  to 
have  a  garden  whose  beauty  is  as  great  in 
the  winter  as  in  the  spring  or  summer.  The 
arrival  court  is  hedged  in  by  a  ten-foot  arbor- 
vitse  wall,  tapering  to  the  ground  with  rhodo- 
dendrons, azaleas  and  evergreens,  with  here 
and  there  a  dogwood  shrub  for  a  surprise  in 
the  springtime. 

Through  this  court  we  approach  the  front 
entrance,  and  a  word  of  the  gracious  wel- 
coming charm  of  this  entrance  seems  espe- 
cially timely  here.  It  is  a  space  of  rich  and 
charming  detail,  the  walls  in  thumb  plaster, 


and  an  ornamental  plaster  ceiling  in  low  re- 
lief, painted  and  stained  to  a  belief  in  its 
antiquity.  The  woodwork  is  oak,  as  it  would 
be  in  ancient  Cotswold;  and  the  floor,  too,  is 
dark  oak,  over  which  are  laid  Spanish  hand- 
tufted  carpets  of  old  blue,  red,  green  and 
yellow  and  a  shadow  of  dull  black.  The  furni- 
ture is  of  English  oak,  replicas  of  fine  old 


THE  vista  down  the  hallway  of  the 
'  Schraner  home,  with  a  glimpse  of  the 
wrought-iron  gate  at  the  left,  a  rich  many- 
colored  Spanish  carpet  on  the  floor  and 
beautiful     wrought-iron     lighting     fixtures 


pieces,  and  all  metal  work  is  wrought-iron. 
Throughout  the  house  the  Cotswold  tradi- 
tions prevail  in  every  detail — in  the  orna- 
mental plaster,  the  oak  woodwork,  the  oak 
and  walnut  furniture,  and  wrought-iron  doors 
and  fixtures.  All  the  rugs  are  Spanish  or 
Austrian;  although  designed  for  this  house 
they  have  the  harmonious  boa  ity  of  an  an- 
tique collection. 


The  furniture  is  principally  oak  and  wal- 
nut with  some  rare,  painted  English  pieces. 
In  the  dining  room  a  delightful  note  of  coral 
is  introduced,  especially  noticeable  in  the 
Austrian  hand-tufted  rugs  and  in  the  crewel 
embroidery  of  the  window  hangings.  This 
color  is  in  rich  contrast  to  the  polished 
wrought-iron  of  the  fireplace  equipment  and 
the  lighting  fixtures. 

A  new  light  note  is  introduced 
into  Mrs.  Schraner's  bedroom 
and  dressing  room.  Here  the 
walls  and  the  woodwork  are 
painted  in  an  antique  turquoise 
tone,  with  mouldings  of  faded 
white.  The  doors  are  decorated 
with  Watteau  designs  and  the 
rug  is  turquoise  with  motifs  of 
coral,  green  and  gold.  The  taf- 
feta hangings  and  the  brocade 
upholstery  are  in  coral  and  dull 
gold. 

A  game  room  is  one  of  the  de- 
lightfully unique  spots  in  this 
fascinating  home.  As  you  first 
glance  in  the  doorway,  you  have 
a  sense  of  a  little  English  medi- 
aeval room  but  quickly  you  real- 
ize the  pervading  air  of  luxuri- 
ous comfort  in  the  fireplace,  the 
bright  rugs  and  the  gay  curtains. 
The  furniture,  from  old  models, 
is  oak,  and  the  lighting  fixtures 
are  old  German,  painted  iron 
and  wood.  The  floor,  of  course, 
is  wide  oak  plank — a  fascinating 
spot  in  which  to  read  or  write, 
smoke  or  talk. 

It  is  impossible  to  leave  this 
beautiful  adventure  in  home- 
making  without  a  word  more 
about  the  planting  scheme  which 
gives  a  city  home  the  air  of  a 
great  estate.  In  addition  to  the 
two  fine  courts  already  men- 
tioned, there  is  a  rose  garden, 
divided  by  a  green  hedge  from 
the  vegetable  garden,  and  a  wild  garden  with 
a  dense  undergrowth  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and, 
of  course,  viburnum,  azaleas  and  hemlock. 
The  whole  scheme  of  the  garden  planting  is 
to  bring  together  winter  and  summer  trees 
and  shrubs  with  such  flowers  as  will  flourish 
continuously  throughout  the  seasons.  Mass 
color  effects  are  sought,  opportunities  for 
shade  in  the  summer  and.  of  course,  a  home 
for  birds  in  the  wild  garden  a  fitting  en- 
vironment, indeed,  for  the  "Cotswold"  man- 
sion of  rich  exterior  and  luxurious  living  ap- 
pointments. It  is  unusual  to  find  (he  decora- 
tions, the  architecture,  and  the  landscape 
gardening  in  such  delightful  harmony. 
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TOP  opposite  page— Sunken  garden  especially 
planted  to  make  a  fine  vista  from  the  morn- 
ing room  of  the  Schraner  liou>e.  The  arched 
entrance    and    fenestration    are    especially    fine 


B 


OTTOM  opposite  page— The  dining  room  is 
furnished  in  true  Cotswold  style  v  ith  an  oak 
refectory  table,  sideboard,  servers,  and  a  floor  ol 
wide  oak  planks,  with  steel   casement  windows 


A  BOVE— The  walls  of  the  library  are 
^"^  of  paneled  oak  and  there  are  doors 
uith  carved  oak  panels.  The  book  shel- 
ves are  all  inset  making  a  very  decora- 
tive feature  in  this  handsome  room. 
Carpet  is  Austrian,  hand-tufted  in  colors. 
Furniture    is     in    leather    and    chintz 


I  EFT  and  below— At  the  left  a  small 
^-  barroom  is  shown  with  English 
taproom  furniture  and  a  fine  painted 
cupboard  and  stone  floors.  The  closet 
is  discreetly  closed  with  finely  deco- 
rated doors.  Below  is  the  gameroom 
with    fine    old    English    oak    furniture 


Floor  Plans  on  Pane  63 
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Modern  Silver  from  All  Over  the  World 


Assembled  by  ELIZABETH   LOUNSBERY 


In  Addition  to  Modern  and  Mod- 
ernistic Pieces,  Silver  of  All 
Types  Is  Available  Today  in 
Representative  Period  Repro- 
ductions Ranging  from  the 
Georgian  to  the  Modern.  Even 
the  Soft  Finish,  that  Lends  so 
Definite  a  Charm  to  the  Old,  Is 
Cleverly  Simulated  and  the  Feel- 
ing of  the  Original  Reproduced 


PHOTOGRAPHS   BY   DANA  8.    Ml 


ABOVE) — This  hand-wrought  mod- 
ern  silver  tea  service  with 
ivory  handles,  consisting  of  seven 
pieces  and  the  tray,  creditably 
t\  pines  the  work  of  the  French 
silversmith  of  the  present  time.  He 
has  expressed  his  interpretation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  age  in  the  sturdy 
lines  of  each  piece,  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  ornament  and  simplicity 
of  design.  As  a  departure  from  the 
usual  water  kettle,  the  tall,  pyr- 
amids one  of  this  set  becomes 
a  compromise  of  the  Georgian  cof- 
fee urn  and  a  water  jug.  Carrier,  Inc. 


DK;il  ['  Tn  strong  contrast  to  the 
■M'rciiih  service,  above,  is  this 
niie  of  Dutch  silver,  depicting  in 
it-  decoration,  motifs  from  the 
unrks  of  Teniers.  In  this,  human 
figures  dominate  the-  ornament, 
yel  are  so  skillfully  adapted  to  the 
genera]  conformal  '.mi  of  ,  .irh  piece 
i  to  he  a  logical  ,■  iri  of  the  com- 
plete design.  The  modeling,  of  the 
most  delicate  character  not  usually 
applied  to  silver,  represents  the 
possibilities  of  silver  craftsman- 
ship in  notable  examples.  I  hi-  ser- 
vice  also    includes   the    coffee   pot, 

not    shown    heir.    |\.    Si  hnn.lt    &    Co. 
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I  EFT — This    group    of   American- 

*—  made  silver  has  broad  appeal 
in  its  lines  of  pleasing  simplicity, 
carried  out  in  the  modern  manner. 
While  showing  a  touch  of  mod- 
ernism,  not  too  definite,  silver  of 
this  character  could  consistently 
he  used  in  almost  any  setting.  In- 
cluded is  a  fruit  salad  plate,  can- 
delahra,  one  of  a  pair;  cocktail 
shaker  with  macassar  ebony  mounts, 
a  cup  and  small  howl  for  general 
use,  all  with  a  ~oft  or  "butler" 
finish.      International      Silver      Co. 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


DIGHT  — The  Danish  hand 
^■wrought  silver,  here,  is  rep- 
resentative of  the  art  of  its  designer 
and  creator  in  showing  his  inspi- 
ration as  derived  from  nature  for 
his  decoration.  In  this,  convention- 
alized flower  and  fern  motifs  have 
been  used  for  the  chop  plate,  can- 
delabra and  cigarette  box  and  the 
blossom  spilling  seeds  for  the  tea- 
pot with  ivory  handle,  part  of  a 
six-piece  service.  Although  of  mod- 
ern rendering,  they  reflect  the 
spirit  of  the  finest  antique  silver, 
Georg  Jensen  Handmade  Silver,  Inc. 
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Miodern  reproductions  of  original 
Georgian  silver  add  dignity  as  well  as 
Im  auty    to    1 1 1 i %    formal    dining    table 


THE  cloth  of  applique  embroidered 
sheer  linen  with  Milan  lace  is  from 
Grande  Maison  de  Blanc.  The  modern 
Waterford  glass  from  Gilman  Collamore 
&  Co.  Georgian  flat  silver,  Cecil  Par- 
tridge of  London.  Artificial  calla  lilies, 
Madolin  Mapelsden.  Crichton&Co.,Ltd. 


' 
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ALL  THIS  GLASS  IS  DESIGNED 
AND     EDITED     BY    JEAN     SALA 


ABOVE  —  Amusing 
^"^  little  decorative 
animal  fancies,  exe- 
cuted in  thick  glass  in 
many  soft  pastel  shades 


I  EFT — Animal  fancies — anius- 
■—  infi  decorative  pieces  in  pale 
colon  of  thick  gla-s  designed 
by  a  member  of  the  famous 
Spanish  family  of  gla--  blowers 


DELOW — The  charm  of  irreg- 
'-'  ular  forms.  \  ases  in  pale 
blue  glass  interesting  for  a  vari- 
ety of  modern   decorative  uses 
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Some  New  and  Old 

Thatched  Cottages 

in  Picturesque 

England 

Many  of  the  Loveliest  of  These 
Old  Thatched  Cottages  Are 
Now  Used  hy  Americans  Who 
Enjoy  English  Country  Living. 
ABeantiful  One  in  KentWasthe 
Home  of  Ellen  Terry 


ABOVE— "The  Enchanted  Cottage,"  lies 
'^  along  the  highway  in  Hampshire,  with 
vine-covered,  melon-colored  thatch  nestling 
among  the  tall  lives.  Small  lattice  windows  are 
set  in  limber  easements.  The  doorway  is  hid- 
den under  flowering  honeysuckle,  phlox,  lupin, 
lilies  and  primroses,  with  vines  over  the  roof 


IN  Cambridgeshire  and  Bedfordshire,  many 
cottages  are  built  of  sun  dried  mud  and 
clay,  mixed  with  chopped  straw  and  stones. 
One  of  these  houses  shown  at  the  left  has  a 
very  old  thatched  roof,  honeycombed  by  birds 
in  Ming  in  the  straw.  The  small  lattice  windows 
are  leaded  glass  toned  amber  color.  Over  the 
bay  window   a   copper  roof   droops   unevenly 
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D IGHT— Cottage  of  the 
*^-  village  Post  Mistress 
lias  the  15th  Century  type  of 
thatched  roof,  and  the  walls 
are  brick.  Between  oak 
timbers  is  a  light  coat  of 
cement  and  colored  plaster, 
weathered  for  centuries. 
Over  the  doors  and  windows 
are  a  profusion  of  flowering 
geraniums  with  a  rose  ar- 
bor half-hiding  the  entrance 


I  EFT — An  old  Devon  cot- 
*-  tage  with  a  series  of 
gables  which  has  been  newly 
thatched  in  the  most  ap- 
proved manner;  for  the 
thatching  of  roofs  is  an  im- 
portant trade  in  Devonshire 
today,  where  reeds  and  flags 
and  straw  are  used  in  the 
most      picturesque      fashion 


I2ELOW— This  is  the  town 
thatcher's  cottage  at 
Tempsford,  Bedfordshire.  It 
is  newly  thatched  about 
every  fifteen  years  with  fresh 
rye  straw  bordered  with  split 
bamboo  braided  and  pinned 
to  keep  it  trim  and  protect 
the  thatch  from  storm  and 
wind.   The    garden    is    lovely 
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Beauty  of  Mediterranean  Architecture 


■  N  Seville,  the  most 
'  beautiful  doorways 
into  the  patios  are  of 
wrought  iron  and  the 
arched  frame  work  is 
richly  carveil.  Through 
the  gate  one  glimpses 
colored     stucco     arches 


IN  America,  regions  of 
'  early  Spanish  occupa- 
tion have  an  architec- 
ture with  inspiration 
from  the  Mediterranean, 
as  the  garden  wall  and 
gateway  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Gun- 
dry's     California     home 


THE  side  wall  of  a  stucco 
'  house  in  Cordova  which 
leads  out  into  the  garden 
patio.  Here  one  sec-  orange 
lice-  espaliered  on  the  wall. 
making  a  vine-like  scroll 
with  their  green  wax  leaves 
ami  snow-white  blossoms. 
I  i i ii-  torchere  liglit-  entrance 
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Inspired  by  Life  on  the  Spanish  Coast 


AN  ancient  Moorish 
^*  patio.  The  Court  of 
Oranges  at  Cornado, one 
of  the  most  magnificent- 
ly carved  entrances  to 
he  found  in  Spain.  The 
patio,  surrounded  by 
a  cloister,  is  entered 
through  graceful  arches 


A  BEAUTIFUL  grille 
•*^  window  in  Seville. 
The  wrought  iron  bars, 
covered  with  vines  and 
climbing  roses  and 
bright  colored  Spanish 
jars  filled  with  ferns 
are  attached  at  frequent 
intervals    to    the    grille 


A  COLORFUL  patio  in  the 
^"^  home  of  Don  Gome  in 
Cordova.  Potted  plants  and 
brilliant  jars,  palms,  vines 
climbing  up  the  Greek  pil- 
lars and  trailing  over  wide 
arches,  combine  lo  make  thi> 
one  of  the  most  beautiful 
garden    spots    in    old    Spain 
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A  Tudor  House  of 
Exquisite  Simplicity 

This  Beautiful  Long  Island  Home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  Martin  Richmond  Is  an  Example  of  the  Perfect 
Appropriateness  of  the  Tudor  Quality  of 
Architecture    to    Our    American    Landscape 

Roger  H.  Bullard,  Architect 


First    Floor 
Plan 


THE  Dutch  door  to  the  front  entrance  is 
'  painted  a  bluish  green.  It  is  built  up 
with  herringbone  members  and  is  very 
interesting  in  the  balanced  treatment  of 
side  lights  and  two  pairs  of  Muted  pilasters 


TOP— The  front  facade  of  the  Rich- 
'  mond  home  at  Glen  Head,  showing  the 
narrow  wood  clapboards,  stained  a  bluish 
lone.  The  lower  story  of  the  house  and 
wall  around  the  terrace  are  of  brick.  Brick 
is  used  for  the  chimneys  and   front  steps 


THE  first  floor  plan  is  extremely  inter. 

'  esting  in  arrangement,  with  the  house 
wide  rather  than  deep,  which  means  fresh 
air  and  a  flood  of  sunlight.  The  play- 
room is  an  unusual  feature,  and  placed 
so       that       it       overlooks      the       terrace 
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Courtesy  Newhouse  Galleries 


"Mrs.  Edwin  Lascelles",  Thomas 
Gainsborough,  R.  A.,  1727—1788. 
This  is  a  very  charming  example  of 
Gainsborough's  late  Ipswich  period 


ELIZABETH,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir 
Darcy  Dawes,  4th  Baronet  of  Putney, 
Co.  Surrey,  was  married  January  5th, 
1746-7.  to  Edwin  Lascelles.  The  portrait 
was  purchased  off  the  walls  of  a  country 
house,  a  most  interesting  addition  to  the 
Gainsborough's    portraits    of    this    period 
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THE  marble  mantel  and  mirror  with 
painted  panel  and  the  two  comfortable 
armchairs  covered  in  richly  patterned 
material,  shown  here,  make  for  an  invit- 
ing and  home-like  setting  in  the  French 
manner.   Courtesy  Jacques   Bodart,   Inc. 


THERE  are  so  many  fine  dis- 
tinctions in  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "simple"  that  we  hesitat- 
ed to  use  it  in  the  title.  However, 
having  devoted  some  time  to  the 
dictionary  and  thesaurus,  we  de- 
cided it  is  the  only  one  to  fully  con- 
vey the  intention  of  this  article; 
which  is  to  try  to  dispel  the  quite 
generally  accepted  opinion  that  any 
French  interior  must  of  necessity 
display  a  certain  grandeur.  This 
probably  arose  originally  from  im- 
pressions gathered  during  brief  visits 
to  France,  because  the  experience  of 
the  average  tourist  is  restricted  to 
seeing  the  magnificent  apartments 
of  palaces  and  similar  "show"  places. 
But  if  these  are  enlightening  as  to 
the  styles  in  which  the  aristocrats  of 
France  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Louis 
periods,  they  fail  to  convey  any  con- 
ception of  the  more  modified  French 
interior  treatment  suitable  for  the 
average  house  of  today. 

To  see  homes  of  the  types  which 
are  now  being  reproduced  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada,  it  is 
necessary  to  follow  a  less  hurried 
itinerary;  an  itinerary  leading  along 
unbeaten  pathways  which  allows  the 
traveler  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  middle  class  families  of  France 
and  to  see  the  various  rooms  of  the 
smaller  chateaux,  villas,  and  homes 
farther  removed  from  Paris.  It  is  in 
these  less  sophisticated  interiors  that 
it  is  possible  to  know  those  styles  of 
decoration  which,  while  reflecting  all 
the  poetry  of  the  Gallic  tempera- 
ment, display  none  of  that  profuse 


Interiors  in  the  More  Simple  French  Styles 


Suggesting  Modern  Decorative  Treatments  which  Re- 
produce the  Attractive  Settings  in  the  Villas  and 
the  Smaller  Chateaux  along  the  French  Countryside 

By  CHARLES   STUART 


I  EFT — Overstuffed  a  r  m  - 
'—  chairs  with  delicately 
carved  frames  of  this  type  are 
among  the  many  comfortable 
seats  popular  in  French  homes. 
Courtesy  Jacques  Bodart,  Inc. 


p  IGHT— Wall  mirrors  with 
*^-  painted  panels  arc  used 
over  a  nianlel-shelf  and  in 
Other  parts  of  a  room,  the 
painted  panels  being  one 
of  the  several  mediums  by 
which  color  is  introduced. 
Courtesy  Jacques  Bodart,  Inc. 
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RIGHT — Fireside  setting  in  a 
■  living  room  in  the  Louis  XV 
style.  The  chimney-piece  and  the 
mirror  frame  above  are  of  carved 
walnut,  the  wall  panels  are 
paper  in  the  Chinese  taste.  This 
room  is  entirely  of  modern  re- 
productions. Courtesy  Bruno- 
van.  Inc. 


DELOV — French  Provencal 
*-*  type  of  elbow  chair  w  ith  turn- 
ed frame  and  shaped  slat  back. 
Courtesy    Albert    Grosfeld,   Inc. 


POTTOM— French  selling  typi- 
"-*  cal  of  one  popular  in  French 
Provencal  homes;  the  furniture 
follows  that  made  by  the  region- 
al cabinet  makers,  the  paneled 
walls  are  tinted  and  color  effects 
introduced  by  fabrics  and  pic- 
tures. Courtesy  Albert  Grosfeld. 
Inc. 


splendour  of  the  better  known  "show"  places. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  might  perhaps  be 
assumed  that  it  is  imperative  to  take  a  lengthy 
tour  through  France  to  obtain  any  idea  of 
the  simpler  homes;  but  it  is  far  from  our  in- 
tention to  suggest  this,  though  we  have  to 
admit  having  gained  most  of  our  primary 
knowledge  from  visits  to  France.  In  recent 
years  furniture  has  been  brought  from  France 
and  original  settings  so  carefully  reproduced 
in  America,  that  it  is  possible  to  realise  the 
pleasing  qualities  of  the  less  pretentious  French 
interiors,  even  if  the  ceaseless  hum  of  modern 
traffic  replaces  the  quietude  of  the  old-world 
towns. 

Since  our  recent  return  from  Europe,  we 


have  spent  several  days  discussing  this  aspect 
of  decoration  with  the  prominent  firms  who 
import  the  furniture  and  furnishings  of  the 
less  ornate  Louis  types.  And  while  it  might 
possibly  be  thought  that  the  various  photo- 
graphs shown  here  are  of  rooms  in  France, 
actually  all  of  them  are  at  present  in  America. 
Admittedly,  each  is  the  arrangement  by  an 
experienced  decorator  familiar  with  similar 
rooms  which  are  to  be  found  in  French  homes; 
but  equally  each  will  prove  conclusively  how 
inviting  such  arrangements  are  and  how  free 
the  furniture  is  from  the  lavish  ornamentation 
so  unacceptable  to  present  taste. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  fireplaces  are  among 
(Continued  on  paged!) 
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Excellent  Adaptation  of  Stuart  Architecture 

This  Home,  with  Patterned  Brick,  Leaded  Windows  and  Grouped 
Chimneys,  Suggests  the  Host  Picturesque  of  English  Architecture 

W.  Stanwood  Phillips,  Architect  and  Landscape  Architect.  W.  P.  Nelson  Co.,  Deeorators 


THE  wide  front  facade  of  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  R.  Browning.  The  wall  texture  is  of  patterned 
brick  with  a  heavy  rustic  slate  roof  and  limestone  trim. 
The  effectively  grouped  windows  are  set  in  leaded  glass 


THE  plot  plan  of  the  house  reveals  not  only  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  first  and  second  floor  plans,  but  the 
position  of  the  house  in  relation  to  the  pool,  sunken  gar- 
den,  orchard   and  trees.   Serving   quarters   are   complete 
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THE  rear  facade  of  the  Browning  house  showing  its  in- 

'  terestiiif:  arrangement  of  group  windows  in  the  gable 

\\  ith  the  tall  double  brick  chimneys  on  either  side,  and 

the   little   paved   terrace   at   either   corner   of  the  house 


A  DIAGONAL  view  of  the  Browning  house,  giving  a 
^"^  very  interesting  presentation  of  the  planting  and  of 
the  walled  garden  at  the  left  with  its  arched  doorway  and 
the     paneled     double     doors     which     form       the     gate 


■^    '    *;ffiS 
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Pine  Paneling 

from  American 

Forests 

A  Native  Wood  which  Beauti- 
fied the  Georgian  Houses  of 
the  Colonial  Period  Has  Been 
Recognized  by  Present-Day 
Architects  and  Decorators  as 
a  Superlative  Medium  for 
Interiors    of    Modern    Homes 

By  JOHN  C.  WILLMOTT 


^ECTION  of  a  pine  room  emphasizing  the 
*^  decorative  value  of  the  open  arched  inset 
cupboard  popular  with  the  18th  Century 
paneled  rooms  both  here  in  America  and 
throughout  England.  Courtesy  Stair  &  Andrews 


A  CHARMING  living  room  showing  modern 
^^  pine  paneling  of  the  narrow,  vertical  type 
and  heavy  cornice,  carved  with  classic  mold- 
ing. The  richly  designed  furniture  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  walls.  Courtesy  Harry  Meyers  Co. 
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THIS  picture  shows  the  placing  of  the 
*  arched  cupboard  to  eliminate  the  sharp 
angle  of  the  room,  carved  work  appearing 
on  the  cornice  which  here  has  the  classic 
medallions.   Courtesy   the   Hampton   Shops 


IN  the  library  of  Mrs.  Edgar  S.  Auchin- 
'  closs,  Jr..  the  walls  are  of  knotty  pine, 
stained  a  soft,  light  nut-brown,  a  warm 
setting  for  the  walls  filled  with  books  of 
many  colors.  William  F.  Uominick,  architect 


WERE  it  proper  to  introduce  levity 
into  the  subject  of  pine  paneling, 
then  might  we  say,  '"The  Span- 
iards had  a  Word  for  it",  or  rather  a  phrase 
which,  in  English,  means,  ''Time  brings  old 
things  back  again".  For  assuredly  Time  has 
brought  back  this  woodwork.  It  first  at- 
tracted attention  when  the  beauty  of  the 
original  pine  woodwork  in  the  early  Col- 
onial homes  and  the  Georgian  houses  of 
England  was  recognized.  And  it  is  worth 
mention  that  many  of  these  fine  rooms  were 
for  long  hidden  under  several  coats  of 
paint:  frequently,  too,  under  a  layer  of 
plaster  and  wallpaper. 

Few  have  been  moved  from  the  Colonial 
houses  in  the  South  and  in  New  England, 
but  many  have  been  transported  from  old 
England  and  installed  in  modern  American 
homes.  And  patient  indeed  has  been  the 
work  necessary  to  remove  the  paint  from 
the  surface  of  the  paneling  so  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  remover  in  no  way  affected  the 
natural  colorings  or  destroyed  the  beauty 
of  the  carved  details. 

Numerous  individual  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  natural  colorings  and  markings  of 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Picturesque  Shooting  Lodge  in  Georgia 
Placed  in  a  Grove  of  Pines 

Thomasville,  the  Center  of  a  Wonderful  Hunting  Country,  Attracts  Many  People  Who  Are 
Fond  of  Sport.    One  of  the  Most  Interesting  Lodges  Is  Owned  by  Harry  Payne  Whitney 

Walker  and  Gillette,  Architects 


k^ANY  of  these  es- 
'  '  tates  in  Georgia 
join  each  other,  so 
there  are  thousands  of 
acres  which  form  a 
veritable  bird  paradise. 
Mr.  Whitney's  lodge  is 
all  wood  construction, 
covered  with  hand- 
split  shingles  such  as 
one  can  find  in  the 
South.  Many  of  the 
rooms  are  wainscoted 
with  Southern  Cypress 


THE  lodge  is  built 
with  the  principal 
rooms  in  the  central 
portion,  with  the  own- 
er's and  guest  room  at 
the  west  end  of  the 
house.  This  delightful- 
ly simple  little  dining 
room  is  finished  in  cy- 
press with  a  hint  of 
French  Provincial  in- 
fluence   in    woodwork 
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|~HE  fireplace  end  of  the  living  room  of  Mr.  Whitney's 
*  shooting  lodge.  The  room  is  sealed  in  cypress  with  in- 
set bookshelves.  Throughout  this  lodge  the  interior  work 
has  been  kept  in  the  most  simple  character.  No  special 
decorations  have  been  used,  but  a  decorative  effect  has 
been  gained  by  profiling  the  boards.  The  house  contains 
a  number  of  simple,  charmingly  finished  bedrooms,  as 
the    owner    has    many    house    parties    during    the    season 


THIS  shows  the  entire  expanse  of  the  shooting  lodge, 
'  its  interesting  and  uneven  roof  line,  its  little  bal- 
conies and  the  repeating  chimneys  for  each  individual 
fireplace.  In  the  center  of  the  wide-spreading  wings,  the 
lodge  has  a  second  floor,  which  is  made  into  an  entire 
suite.  The  servants'  quarters  are  separated  entirely  from 
this  building  and  a  short  distance  away  are  the  stables, 
laundry,  and  water  plant,  unobtrusive,  yet  very  convenient 
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Courtesy  Wildenstein  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Portrait  of  the  Comtesse  <l<  Selve,  Mine. 
Labilli  (.iii.ud,  Painter.  Ihis  delightful 
18th  Century  portrait  was  on  exhibition 
in    I7«»~    iii    Mi*     Grand    Salon    of    Paris. 


THE  "Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts"  of  1902  men- 
tions this  portrait,  and  says  that  the  beautiful 
countess  was  twenty-eight  years  old  at  the  time 
this  was  painted.  Her  expression  is  most  viva- 
cious and  her  hair  is  dressed  in  the  exaggerated 
fashion  of  the  day,  topped  with  plumed  velvet  hat 
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TOP— The  twig  ar- 
rangement  of  a 
rose-arch  is  ice  illumi- 
nated. In  the  winter 
sun  thousands  of  bril- 
liant    crystals     glitter 


RENTER— The  ever- 
^-*  green  boughs  seem 
to  really  rejoice  a- 
they  bentl  under  the 
white  weight  of  the  ice 


DOTTOM— When  the 
Japanese  Barberry 
twigs  are  encased  in 
crystals,  the  gardens 
hloom  in  a  more  fan- 
tastic    winter     beauty 


THE  garden  that  does  not  give  pleasure  to  its  owner  or  its  visi- 
tors every  day  in  the  year  misses  its  full  measure  of  desira- 
bility, of  actual  usefulness.  It  may  be,  and  probably  is,  the  fact 
in  such  case  that  the  fault  is  less  with  the  garden  than  with  those 
who  see  it  with  eyes  closed  to  its  seasonal  beauty,  or  who  do  not  see 
it  at  all  because  they  think  only  of  bloom  or  leafage.  Yet  a  garden 
may  be  planted  for  more  or  less  year-round  interest,  wherefore  I  am 
here  setting  down  a  few  experiences,  a  few  suggestions. 

It  was  the  poet  William  Cullen  Bryant  who  in  an  hour  of  either 
mental  or  physical  dyspepsia — or  both! — wrote 

The  melancholy  days  are  come, 
The  saddest  of  the  year. 
Of    wailing    winds,    and    naked    woods 
And  meadows  brown  and  sere. 

What  a  short-sighted  view!  Did  he  miss  the  richness  and  variety 
of  the  foliage  colors  that  the  leaves  assume  as  they  drop,  in  satisfied 
completion  of  a  life  cycle,  to  the  soil  they  will  enrich  if  foolish  man 
permits?  Saw  he  not  the  fat  buds,  all  set  for  the  next  spring  style 
show,  these  same  leaves  have  exposed  as  they  silently  dropped  from 
the  twigs  they  had  nurtured  for  a  growing  season?  How  could  he 
fail  to  be  delighted  at  the  soft  richness  of  these  same  twigs,  now  first 
to  be  seen  unencumbered?  Does  not  the  clear  tracery  against  the 
autumn  sky  of  the  stems  and  trunks,  the  branches  in  their  charat  ter 
forms,  speak  to  him  of  nature's  wondrous  architecture?  "The  mead- 
ows brown  and  sere"  are  warm  in  sun  absorption,  as  they  begin  to  set 


Winter  in  the  Garden 

When  You  Have  a  Delightful  Time  Watching  the 
Fat  Buds  and   Red   Branches   Foretelling  Spring 

By  J.  HORACE  SicFARLAND 


up  the  color  balance  of  the  season.  Who  has  not  enjoyed  the  rich  browns 
of  the  cornshocks  characteristic  of  the  careful  Eastern  States  farms, 
especially  if  he  has  chanced  to  pass  as  the  heaps  of  golden  ears  are  as- 
sembled preparatory  to  storage? 

But  as  we  enter  winter,  and  after  its  early  decorative  breath  shall 
have  whitened  the  garden,  it  is  well  to  look  sharply  each  day  for  some 
bravely  belated  blossom  that  seems  trebly  beautiful  because  it  has  held 
on.  A  pansy  here,  a  rose  there;  even  a  petunia  or  a  marigold,  an  occa- 
sional verbena,  a  belated  Japanese  anemone,  a  monks-hood,  may  con- 
tinue the  bloom-message  after  the  shrubs  are  leafless.  Late-sown  sweet 
alyssum  here  and  there  suggest  the  coming  snow.  The  nearly  hardy 
fuchsias  silently  sway  their  bells  in  those  ''wailing  winds''  that  are  kind 

to  them.  Right  up  to  the 
destructive  frost  that  has 
to  be  a  real  freeze  the 
lilies  in  the  Breeze  Hill 
pool  thrust  their  exotic 
beauty  toward  the  wan- 
ing sun.  One  season  sev- 
eral belated  calla  lilies  in 
the  bog  garden  opened  in 
late  October  days.  The 
exquisitely  sweet  Daphne 
cneorum  frequently 
shows  a  third  round  of 
its  pink  blossoms.  That 
evergreen  of  the  South 
that  dares  our  winters 
and  loses  its  leaves,  the 
round  and  stately  Abelia, 
yet  holds  some  of  its  ar- 
butus blooms  and  almost 
blazes  with  the  redness 
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of  its  calices.  There  are  both  black  and  red  fruits  in  abundance  on  the  graceful 
twigs  of  the  cotoneasters.  Provided  the  birds  have  spared  them,  there  is  a  dainty 
show  of  light  purple  on  the  callicarpa  plants.  The  snowberry  contrasts  with  the 
dogwood  until  its  white  globes  are  fully  frozen. 

When  the  first  snow  sifts  down,  its  whiteness  brightens  the  hues  of  the  fallen 
leaves  and  its  flakes  nestle  in  those  last  flowers.  Sometimes  the  chrysanthemums 
linger  late,  past  the  first  frosts,  and  this  snow  sprinkles  their  seasonable  colors. 
The  ending  of  the  summer  and  fall  flower  show  of  the  balanced  garden  is  pleas- 
antly covered  under  this  fleecy  mantle.  Seldom  does  it  last  long,  for  there  is 
yet  much  warmth  in  ground  and  growth,  so  that  the  next  morning  there  are  only 
spots  of  snow,  these  also  soon  vanishing  into  the  sunshine. 

One  place  in  which  the  early  snow  is  likely  to  linger  in  much  beauty  is  among 
and  under  the  richly  deep  green  leaves  of  that  best  of  all  shade-enduring  ground 
cover  plants.  Pachysaiidra  terminalis.  Equally  beautiful  is  a  slope  covered  with 
this  evenly  growing  Japanese  Spurge  when  dead  brown  leaves  have  sifted  down 
under  the  green. 

It  is  the  deeper  snows  that  work  magic  in  the  winter.  Xew  values  appear 
everywhere — it  is  a  new  garden.  The  ever- 
green boughs  seem  to  me  to  really  rejoice 
as  they  bend  under  the  white  weight,  and 
if  there  are  the  broad-leaved  evergreens 
that  a  good  garden  needs,  the  crinkled 
foliage  of  some  barberries,  the  neatness  of 
the  box  plants,  the  berry  beauties  of  the 
hollies  are  all  accentuated.  The  thermome- 
ter leaves  of  the  rhododendrons  record  the 
cold,  and  seem  also  to  fairly  hug  the  snow 
to  the  stems  they  clasp. 

At  Breeze  Hill  the  Axis  walk  is  usually 
shoveled  free  of  a  heavy  snow,  but  to  the 
rose-arbor,  the  garden  steps,  the  silent  and 
frozen  lily-pool,  a  walk  is  instead  shuffled. 
Then  in  the  late  afternoon  of  a  bright  day 
come  the  long  shadows  on  and  in  the  snow 
— purple  shadows,  actually  warm  in  their 
color  scale.  In  this  snow  garden  new  beau- 
ties come  always  into  view,  making  the 
trip  about  the  walks  a  high  pleasure. 

It  is  these  early  snows  that  open  the 
twig  and  berry  show.  Let  any  reader  who 
has  not  previously  noticed  them  count  the 
colors,  rather  the  delicate  tints,  he  sees 
revealed  as  the  light  is  reflected  upward 
from  the  snow  blanket.  Browns,  reds,  hues 
of  yellow  and  green,  fawn,  ecru — all  these 
and  more  he  can  see  as  the  gifts  illumi- 
nated for  him  by  the  winter  garden. 

And  berries!  If  the  birds  have  not  fed 
upon  all  of  the  dogwood  fruits  I  have  men- 
tioned, they  will  continue  to  glisten.  There 
are  shining  globes  on  certain  of  the  bush 
honey-suckles,  in  scarlet,  in  black.  More 
rarely  blue  glistens,  and  there  are  lavender 
and  purple  fruits  as  well  as  the  brilliant 
berries  in  clusters  on  the  "snowballs''  we 
should  properly  know  as  the  viburnums. 

The  Japanese  barberry  is  probably  too 
"common"  because  it  is  such  an  easy  and 

beautiful  hed<;e  plant.  Yet  when  any  snow  sifts  into  the  intricate 
twig  system,  holding  jealously  the  abundant  scarlet  fruits  that  the 
birds  eat  only  as  a  last  resort,  this  barberry  cannot  be  "common." 
When,  too,  the  succession  of  rain  and  snow  becomes  sleet,  encasing 
these  shrubs  in  crystal,  the  garden  surely  blooms  again  in  winter 
beauty.  If  the  gardener  has  had  the  wisdom  to  reach  after  other  bar- 
berries he  can  have  pink  and  yellow  fruits  now  jellied  in  ice! 

These  sleet  storms  produce  garden  elegancies  that  are  always  new. 
It  may  be  only  the  twig  arrangement  on  a  rose  arch  that  is  ice- 
illuminated,  or  even  the  pipe  support  of  a  hardy  climbing  rose  that 
is  thus  outlined — always  it  is  different  and  always  it  is  beautiful.  I 
can  do  no  better  than  to  urge  the  winter-gardener  to  brave  any  storm 
for  what  he  will  see  in  his  garden,  and  then  to  plan,  as  a  good 
gardener  always  does,  for  next  season's  winter  garden  betterment. 

A-  the  winter  weeks  follow,  especially  in  these  Middle  States  that 
do  not  carry  a  Canadian  snow  blanket  for  long  weeks,  the  freezing 
and  the  thawing  work  changes.  When  the  lawn  is  bare,  it  is  seen  to 
be  pi  i  the  brown  of  frozen  grass,  much  warmer  in  tone  than 

the  green  it  has  succeeded.  Some  trees  and  shrubs  that  long  hold 
their  foliage  have  now  released  it.  After  Xew  Year's  Day  one  can  be- 
gin to  study  the  bud  situatii  te  will  find  on  the  lilacs  and  the 
magnolias  fat  terminal-,  in  each  of  which  i-  folded  up  the  almost 
microscopic  pattern  and  substance  of  the  Bowers  that  are  to  come. 
The  forsythias,  he  will  find,  el  with  buds  so  swollen  that 
if  cut  and  put  in  water  in  the  h  mi--,.,  they  will  soon  burst  into  bloom. 
On  all  the  early-blooming  trees  and  shrubs  the  e  bud-  air  -li-tening 


ABO  VE— The  needles 
^^  of  the  white  pine 
glisten  in  the  winter 
sun  when  encased  in 
ice.  From  each  needle 
hangs  a  slender  icicle 


I  EFT — Defying  win- 
ter cold,  the  white 
Hellebore,  called  the 
"Christmas  Rose," 
shows  its  beauty  in  the 
shade     of     evergreens 


with  nature's  protecting  varnish.  Let  him  especially  notice  the 
terminal  buds  finishing  the  lovely  outline  of  a  horsechestnut  tree, 
because  these  are  both  shining  and  sticky  by  reason  of  the  winter 
changes  that  presage  spring  bloom. 

At  Breeze  Hill  I  get  entertainment  as  I  watch  the  fruit  yet  hang- 
ing on  my  pet  persimmon.  It  has  given  me  delicious  morsels  on 
many  days  as  these  fruits  have  dropped,  provided  I  get  to  them  in 
the  morning  before  the  rabbits.  Seemingly  suddenly,  in  late  Febru- 
ary or  early  March,  the  tree  makes  up  its  mind  that  it  has  done  its 
duty,  and  the  fruits  shower  down. 

But  there  is  actual  outdoor  bloom  in  my  garden,  both  of  shrub 
and  flower.  The  Missouri  watch-hazel,  a  shapely  bush,  opens  its 
minute  red-and-yellow  blooms  from  January  on,  regardless  of  tem- 
perature or  other  weather  relations.  Not  at  all  conspicuous,  it  is  to 
me  fascinating  in  its  sturdy  time-keeping  bloom  delivery. 

The  most  visited  corner  of  the  garden  at  Breeze  Hill  is  the  south 
side  of  a  superb  spreading  Japanese  yew,  under  the  deep  and  un- 
changing green  shelter  of  which  blooms  my  increasing  colony  of  the 
'Christmas  Rose,"  which  is  no  rose  at  all.  Its  botanical  name  is  yet 
more  anomalous,  for  it  is  Hcllcborus  nigcr. 

As  winter  wears  away,  the  garden  wakes  up.  Long  before  there  is  ac- 
tual breaking  of  bud,  life  vibrateseverywhere.  Never  dead,  but  different, 
the  winter  garden  is  about  to  yield  to  the  push  and  glory  of  spring. 
The  crocuses  push  up  in  their  appointed  season,  regardless  of  snow, 
and  open  the  season  to  other  bulbous  treasures  that  introduce  the 
primroses,  the  violets  and  the  gay  daffodils  in  all  their  varied  beauty. 
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Broadway  To  Date 

The  Passing  Show  Flattered, 
Flayed  and  Fumbled 


By  BENJAMIN    DeCASSERES 


Right — An- 
na Duncan 
appearing  as 
Leader  of  the 
Chorus  in 
Sophocles' 
"E  1  e  c  t  r  a," 
which  Robert 
Hender  son 
presents  at 
the  Selwyn 
Theatre 


Left — Dorothy  Gish  and  Henry 
Hull  in  "The  Bride  the  Sun 
Shines  On,"  by  Will  Cotton,  pro- 
duced by  the  New  York  Reper- 
tory  Co.  at  the  Fulton  Theatre 


Right— June  O'Dea  in  "Of  Thee 
I  Sing,"  music  and  book  by 
Gershwin  Brothers,  sensation  of 
this    midwinter    at    Music    Box 


Below— Hope  Williams  in  Ar- 
thur Hopkins'  play,  "The  Pass- 
ing Present,"  which  was  shown 
at  the  Ethel  Barrymore  Theatre 


"OP*  THEE  I  SING!" 

TRUTH,    in    Romain    Rolland's 
"Liluli,"  says:    ''When  will  he 
come,  my  true  lover,  that  mighty, 
all-conquering,    Spirit    of    Laughter, 
who  will  arouse  me  with  his  roaring 
from  the  dead!" 

It  may  be  that  this  mighty  spirit 
is  on  his  way  to  America.  Certainly 
there  were  wafts  and  heralds  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty  in  the  musical  com- 
edy, "Of  Thee  I  Sing,"  written  by 
George  S.  Kaufman  and  Morrie  Rys- 
kind,with  resounding  music  by  George 
Gershwin  for  such  an  original,  robus- 
tious, courageous  idea.  Brother  Ira 
Gershwin  has  written  the  lyrics  to 
George's  score,  and  some  of  them  are 
rattlingly  good,  especially  "She  is  the 
illegitimate  daughter  of  an  illegiti- 
mate son  of  an  illegitimate  nephew  of 
Xa-po-le-un!" 

But  let's  to  this  rousing  piece  of 
buffoonery,  this  two-fisted  satire  on 
our  President,  Vice-President,  the 
Supreme  Court,  Congress,  Presiden- 
tial elections  and  all  the  other  mush, 
gush  and  slush,  lungs,  lunacy  and  lar- 
ceny, punk,  junk  and  bunk,  bluff,  bull 
and  blah,  hokum,  hooey  and  hooligan- 
ism with  which  we  are  fed  every  day 
and  in  the  midst  of  which  we  live  and 


move  and  have  our  being — such  as 
it  is! 

For  let  me  tell  you,  my  children, 
this  political  musical  farce  is  an 
Event  in  the  annals  of  the  American 
stage.  And  when  I  use  a  big  K  in 
event  I  mean  that  it  is  going  to  start 
something.  For  here  the  White  House 
and  the  Capitol  are  both  blown  away 
in  a  cyclone  of  Ridicule.  And  we 
Americans  in  the  audience  roar, 
chortle,  wheeze,  shout,  howl  and 
whistle  our  approval  at  every  shot 
that  is  taken  at  the  whole  political 
game  in  this  country  from  the  rise  of 
the  curtain  until  its  fall.  And  that 
is  a  healthy  sign.  Let's  kid  the 
whole  National  Show — maybe  we 
can  cleanse  the  stables  that  way. 

The  play  is  worked  around  the 
campaign  and  election  of  John  P. 
Wintergreen  and  Alexander  Throttle- 
bottom  to  the  Presidency  and  Vice- 
( Continued  on  page  56) 
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TWO   PHOTOS   BY    RICHARD   AVER1LL   SMITH 


« 


Some  Modern  Floors  in 
Quite  Startling  Designs 

Whether  the  Modern  Floor  is  Lino- 
leum, Rubber,  Painted  Wood  or 
Tile,  It  Has  Individuality  of  Its  Own 


PHOTO  BY  OOTTSCMO 


To  I'  -Rest  i  a  int  and  a 
sense  <>t  apace  character- 
ize tlii-  room  decorated  by 
the  Major  Studios.  The  floor 
« iili"  painted  black 

«itli    ;i     '  ht-pointed 

star  in  .1   1    >■■,'   ■  ellow   cob  1 
it •-    sob imiiI    decoration 


ABOVE — Men's  coat  room 
^^  ;ii  the  Long  Island  res- 
idence of  Carroll  1$.  Alker. 
The  floor  is  <>f  rubber  tile  in 
\\hile.  brown  and  pink. 
I  ilea  are  designed  and  made 
bj  the  David  Kennedy  Co. 
R "  decorated  I  •  >    rhedlow 


R 


"■IM  Plianl  ■-  fabrics  in  the  bands  of  tin-  upholsterer 
•  i-  robber  tile  in  those  ..1  ,i,t.  modern  decorator  in  this 
Btudio  of  Chandler  Ireland  the  dead  black  <»f  the  linoleum 
floor  i-  enriched  bj  conventionalized  flora]  insets  of  pale 
yellow.  Chandler  W.  Ireland,  decorator.  Kleistone  Rubber  Co. 
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PHOTOS  BY  MATTIE  EDWAROS  HEWITT 


ABOVE — As  decorative  and  filled  with  color  as  a  rug  is 
^"^  this  floor  of  ruhher  tile  in  the  dining  room  of  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Peter  Hoguet  in  Locust  Valley.  The  tile  is  in 
ultra-marine  blue  with  silver-white  rays  radiating  from  the 
center.  Decorated  by  Ysel,  Inc.  Tile  by  Kleistone  Rubber  Co. 


J2ELOW — In  the  Hindu  reception  room  at  the  Twentieth 
*-*  Century  Club  of  Chicago,  the  floor  is  covered  with  black, 
red  and  tan  marbleized  linoleum  in  large  squares — a  gay 
background  for  the  sofa  covered  in  henna.  On  walls  are  bril- 
liant paintings  from  Hindustan.  Miss  Gheen,  Inc.,  decorators 
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Antique  Varguenos 

Treasured  in  Old  South 

American  Homes  Since 

Vice-Regal  Days 

This  Priceless  Collection  Was 
Made  by  Mrs.  Vorfeld  Travel- 
ling Through  Many  In  land  Towns 
Before   the    Days   of   Collectors 

By    MARY    MAYO    CRENSHAW 

WASHINGTON,  nothing  if  not  cosmopolitan,  is 
the  Mecca  to  which  is  attracted,  sooner  or  later, 
something  of  every  epoch,  nationality  or  clime. 
One  of  the  interesting  and  valuable  collections  in  private 
hands  there  today  consists  of  early  Spanish  paintings,  sil- 
ver, furniture  and  pottery.  It  was  assembled  by  Mrs. 
Robert  Vorfeld  during  a  long  stay  in  some  of  the  countries 
of  South  America,  to  which  her  husband  was  accredited  on 
an  important  mission.  With  one  exception,  all  of  the  pieces 
were  found  in  small  inland  towns,  not  yet  exploited  by 
dealers,  where  they  had  been  cherished  in  private  homes 
since  vice-regal  days. 

We  reluctantly  pass  by  the  paintings — early  Spanish 
sacred  pictures,  in  the  true  Castilian  tradition  in  that  they 
are  colorful  and  reverent.  Regretfully  too,  we  must  neglect 
the  old  pottery,  although  it  includes  such  treasures  as  some 
Moorish  azulejos  believed  to  have  come  over  with  Colum- 
bus on  his  second  voyage.  One  is  tempted  to  linger  before 
the  old  handbeaten  silver  to  which  time  has  given  such  a 
lovely  bloom,  and  which  ranges  from  armorial  pieces  that 
once  adorned  the  palaces  of  Spanish  hidalgos  down  through 
the  massive  but  no  less  beautiful  household  pieces  fabri- 
cated out  of  the  abundant  silver  on  this  side. 

It  is  with  the  furniture  of  this  fascinating  Washington 
collection  that  we  are  now  concerned,  remarkably  typical 
as  it  is  of  the  early  Spanish  furniture  at  its  best.  This 
furniture  must  not  be  confused  with  the  very  interesting 
furniture  which  was  made  in  South  America  by  the  Indians 
under  Spanish  supervision,  in  which  many  native  features 
— the  llama,  the  sun  image,  or  some  other,  always  appear. 
This,  rather,  is  the  unmistakably  cabinet-made  furniture 
of  old  Spain. 

It  has  often  been  said  of  the  typical  Spanish  furniture, 
that  it  was  male — full  of  vigor,  dignity  and  reticence — as 
opposed,  for  example,  to  French  furniture  which,  with  its 
dainty  elegance,  is  feminine.  "Artificial  trivialities"  did  not 
appear  among  these  virile  pieces  at  all.  Comparatively  few 
kinds  of  furniture  were  used,  although  within  any  one  kind 
there  was  considerable  variety  in  both  design  and  woods. 
To  appreciate  Spanish  furniture  one  must  think  how  it 


Top — A  vargueno  cabinet  made  of  chestnut  covered  inside  with 
early  Renaissance  carving,  inspired  by  the  Moors  of  Africa.  Old 
gill  forms  the  background  for  the  warm  colors  of  the  wood. 
The  outside  of  the  front  has  the  typical  lace-like  iron  work  in 
the   latch    and    hinges,    and    the    inside    of   lid    is    richly    carved 


Left — Early  Spanish  "arcon" 
or  trunk  chest  of  walnut, 
carved  with  animals,  fruit 
and  vases  of  flowers.  It  has 
a  beautifully  fretted  iron 
"chapa,"  or  lock.  The  iron 
handles  represent  bunches  of 
grapes.  The  brilliant  cope  is 
a  century-old  priest's  garment 


Center — This  exquisite  pa- 
pelera  is  16th  Century.  It  is  a 
Mudejar  piece,  with  ivory  and 
bone  inlay  showing  Saracen 
arabesques.  The  cabinet  is 
walnut  inlaid  with  ivory 
and  bone.  Red  is  used  for  the 
polychrome  treatment.  The 
pulls  are  silver  scallop  shells 
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used  to  appear  in  its  own  native,  severe  setting.  The  ceilings  of  Spanish  houses  of 
old  were  of  pine,  the  rafters  left  plain,  with  some  carving,  perhaps,  on  the  brackets 
that  supported  the  tie-beams.  The  rafters  were  often  oiled  and  left  in  the  natural 
tone  of  the  wood,  though  sometimes  they  were  painted.  The  walls  were  of  rough 
plaster,  whitewashed;  sometimes,  in  more  ambitious  houses,  there  was  elaborate 
stucco  work  around  doorheads,  but  this  too  was  often  left  in  the  white.  The  floors 
were  most  frequently  of  sun-baked  red  clay,  though  occasionally  they  were  of 
stone  or  tiling;  but  even  where  multicolored  floor  tiles  were  used  they  were  not  of 
that  bright  polychroming  that  is  seen  in  tiles  used  along  stairs,  in  kitchens,  or  in 
dining-room  lavabos— in  greater  or  less  proportion  according  to  the  amount  of 
Moorish  tradition  followed.  On  these  floors  were  placed  Moorish  rugs  or  matting. 
Such  austere  backgrounds  made  an  excellent  setting  for  the  walnut  furniture  which 
stood  so  primly  against  the  walls.  These  same  backgrounds  were  repeated  by  the 
Spanish  conquistadores  in  their  new-world  homes. 

The  Spanish  love  of  splendor  was  expressed,  as  far  as  the  interiors  went,  in 
gorgeous  wall-hangings  of  tapestry  or  of  gold-embroidered  velvets,  damasks  or 
brocades,  and  in  furniture  cushions  or  scarves  of  the  same  warm-colored  fabrics, 
usually  in  crimson  or  the  old  rose-red.  But  large  areas  of  white  wall  space  were  left 
between  the  paintings  and  hangings,  and  no  great  amount  of  furniture  was  ever 
permitted  in  any  one  apartment.  Crowding  and  cluttering  was  abhorred. 

To  speak  of  Spanish  furniture  one  must  inevitably  begin  with  the  vargueno 
cabinet,  for  it  is  the  typical  piece,  the  one  great  essential.  It  is  said  that  from  the 
moment  a  Spanish  carpenter-apprentice  first  took  a  tool  in  hand,  his  dream  was  to 
make  a  vargueno.  Upon  such  pieces  were  lavished  love,  fantasy,  humor  and  a 
wealth  of  invention.  No  two  pieces  were  ever  just  alike.  Once  completed,  the 
vargueno  was — and  is — highly  esteemed  in  the  Spanish  household.  In  lordly 
palace,  or  great  villa  or  small  home,  there  would  always  appear  at  least  one 
vargueno.  The  finer  the  house,  the  greater  the  number  of  varguenos,  and  to  them 
were  accorded  the  places  of  honor. 

The  vargueno  cabinet,  like  so  many  of  the  more  beautiful  things  of  Spain, 
was  Moorish  in  its  origin.  It  is  believed  to  have  originated  in  the  little  town  of 
Vargas  or  Bargas,  near  Toledo.  From  this  small  place  it  spread  through  all  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  and  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  attained 
high  excellence.  In  principle  it  is  a  square  box  with  one  side  hinged  at  the  bottom, 
which  lets  down  and  discloses  tiers  of  little  drawers  that  often  center  around  a 
little  cupboard  with  a  door — behind  which,  of  course,  are  other  drawers.  The 
outsides  were  decorated  either  not  at  all  as  far  as  the  wood  went,  or  else  very 
sparingly,  with  bone  or  wood  inlay,  but  the  iron  mounts,  and  locks — called  chapas 
— were  very  elaborate,  like  metal  lace.  The  better  to  show  off  their  intricacies, 
red  velvet  was  often  placed  behind  them.  The  drawer  pulls  were  of  iron  or,  in 
the  more  elegant  cabinets,  of  silver,  as  are  those  of  several  of  the  cabinets  in 
this  Washington  collection.  (On  one  of  these  the  pulls  are  little  silver  Arabian 
dancing-girls.) 

The  papelera  was  a  vargueno  which  was  especially  dedicated  to  papers,  and  for 
convenience  had  no  drop-front;  also  the  papelera  stood  on  two  ball  feet  upon  the 
floor,  or  upon  the  writing  table,  whereas  the  vargueno  proper  was  placed  on  one 
of  three  kinds  of  stands.  But  the  term  is  used  very  loosely.  Any  vargueno  was 
suitable  for  keeping  small  parchments  and  papers,  and  the  drop-front,  upheld 
by  slides  from  the  stand,  formed  an  ideal  writing-desk  and  was  the  parent  of 
the  modern  secretary. 

Several  papeleras  are  included  in  the  collection  which  we  are  studying. 

The  earlier  vargueno  cabinets  and  papeleras  were  made  by  the  Moors  and  deco- 
rated in  their  geometrical  and  arabesque  patterns  formed  of  bone  or  wood  inlay. 
In  Spain  the  Moorish  names  for  such  work  have  survived — ataujia,  being  the 
technical  term  for  damaskeening  or  inlay  of  metals,  and  taracea,  that  for  inlay  of 
woods.  No  Mohammedan  would  depict  human  figures,  but  animals  gradually  ap- 
peared, especially  the  lion  of  Leon.  There  was  an  absence  of  architectural  features 
in  these  Moorish  cabinets  and  the  drawers  were  arranged  like  the  small  panelling 
which  the  Moors  so  adhered  to.  (It  will  be  seen  from  the  illustrations  how  very 
Moorish  are  several  of  the  cabinets  of  this  collection.) 

After  the  Moors,  as  a  race,  were  expelled  from  Spain,  many  individual  Moors 
remained,  and  practised  the  trade  of  cabinet-makers.  They  taught  their  calling  to 
their  children  and  other  apprentices,  so  that  the  Moorish  influence  continued 
through  the  centuries.  But  as  the  Italian  Renaissance  gained  favor,  the  carving  on 
vargueno  cabinets  and  other  furniture  became  more  and  more  naturalistic,  and 
human  figures  were  introduced.  The  furniture  which  shows  both  Moorish  and 
Christian-Spanish  influence  is  called  Mudejar  or  Hispano-Arabe  or  Hispano- 
Moresque,  all  of  which  terms  mean  the  same  thing. 

The  sixteenth  century  papelera  in  our  Washington  collection,  which  shows  bull- 
( Continued  on  page  60) 


Top— A  17th  Century  Grsui  Vargueno,  a  three  piece 
cabinet  consisting  of  upper  cabinet,  pediment  and 
upper  centerpiece.  It  is  inlaid  in  ivory  and  tortoise- 
shell  and  the  panels,  of  which  there  are  IB,  are  etched 
in    ivory,   relieved   with    inlaid   tortoise-shell   borders 
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Center — A  16th  Century  walnut  papelera 
from  Spain.  This  Hispano-Arabe  piece  is 
decorated  in  Moorish  geometrical  designs 
in  inlay  of  bone  and  tortoise-shell.  The 
drawer  pulls  representing  little  Arabian 
dancing-girls.  The  old  "arquimesa"  on 
the  cabinet  is  walnut  inlaid  with  ivory 


Right— Walnut  vargueno  carved  in  Re- 
naissance motifs.  This  has  the  usual  fall- 
ing front  elaborately  carved  with  birds 
and  animals,  with  the  typical  vargueno 
lock  of  fretted  iron  work.  The  lid  is 
elaborat.'K  carved  with  the  arms  of 
Charles  \  ,  showing  the  eagles  ol    V 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Bars  as  Decorative  Fea- 
tures in  Modern  Homes 


Some  Are  Modelled  Closely  to  the 
Old  English  Taproom  and  Others 
Are  Finished  Quite  Originally  in 
Period     or     Modernistic     Fashion 

Assembled  by  Ellen   D.  Wangner 


IEFT — A  complete  little  bar  made  from  an  old 
*—  pantry  in  the  Park  Avenue  home  of  Mr.  Edgar 
Gilbert.  The  walls  are  of  oak  and  the  bar  has  a 
brass  foot  rail  and  red  leather  cushions  for  the 
chairs.  The  softly  suffused  light  comes  through 
amber  glass  bull's-eyes.  Built  by  Aguilar  Closets 


EJELOW  left — The  woodwork  in  this  modern- 
istic  bar  is  stained  and  finished  in  natural 
tones.  The  signs  of  the  Zodiac  are  of  green  and 
grey  on  silver  and  the  center  of  the  ceiling  is 
gold  leaf.  The  four  angles  represent  the  four 
seasons  and  the  furniture  is  in  henna,  black, 
gold  and   green.  Decorated  by  Harold  F.  Mann 
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TWO  TOP    PHOTOS   BY   MATTIE   EDWARDS  HEWITT 


ABOVE,  left — In  the  charming  Long  Island 
home  of  Mr.  E.  Mortimer  Barnes  there  is  a 
very  modernistic  and  compact  little  bar.  Mirrors 
in  the  walls  and  as  floor  insets  add  to  its  sense 
of  space.  All  moldings  are  painted  a  lacquer  red, 
with  the  stools  chromium  in  amusing  contrast 
with   lacquer-red   seats.   Decorated   by   Thedlow 


A  BOVE,  right — Looking  into  a  small  bar  room 
^^  opening  by  a  secret  panel  door  from  the 
owner's  library.  The  bar  is  seen  as  a  mirrored 
glass  shelf  running  around  the  room  with  mir- 
rored recesses  holding  other  glass  shelves  for 
various  bottles  and  shakers.  A  large  bottle  rack 
is  built  into  an  angle  of  the  wall  and  the  room  is 
painted  with  cartoons  of  humorous  French 
restaurant     scenes.     Decorated     by     Ysel,     Inc. 


VERY  gay  and  sparkling  is  the  bar  in  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Vernon  Foster  of  Chicago, 
where  mirrors  reflect  pinch  bottles  and  costly 
glasses.  The  walls  are  of  mirrors,  with  black  mir- 
rors and  white  moldings  separating  the  panels, 
the  bottle  cabinet  at  side  being  of  black  wood 
with  a  red  lining.  Miss  Gheen,  Inc.,  decorator 


LEFT  (on  the  opposite  page) — Here  is  a  com- 
-  f  ortable  and  cozy  retreat  in  the  home  of  Mr. 
J.  A.  Karpas.  It  is  a  half-round  room  open- 
ing off  the  entrance  hall.  The  walls  arc  dull 
gold  and  the  woodwork  walnut.  The  doors  are 
gaily   painted.   Chandler   W.  Ireland,   decorator 
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One  of  the  interesting  old  cottages  at  Wilmcote  near  Stratforil-on-Avon.  It  is  the  home  of  Mary  Arden,  Shakespeare's  mother 
and    though    many    storms    have    passed    over    it,    the    high    gahled   roof   and   the   timbered   walls    have   remained   unchanged 

The  Longest  Way  Round 

This   1$  the  Story  of  Four  Travelers  Who   Ignored   What   Is   Usually   Done  and 
Went  on  Their  Way  Through  the  South  and  West  of  England  to  Their  Destination 

By  EDWARD  WENHAM 


SEVERAL  of  us  were  sitting  in  the  smoking  room  of  the  trans-Atlantic 
aqua-bus  George  Washington  "taking  the  waters".  We  were  due  at  Ply- 
mouth three  days  later  and  one  of  the  group  was  regretting  that  although 
he  had  been  in  England  many  times,  he  knew  little  of  the  Island  outside  of 
London;  adding  that  as  his  wife  and  her  mother  were  accompanying  him  for 
the  first  time,  he  was  thinking  of  driving  from  Plymouth  to  London  by  road, 
so  that  they  might  see  something  of  the  countryside. 

Knowing  that  he  intended  to  be  on  the  European  side  for  a  month,  we  asked 
"Why  not  take  a  long  way  round?";  and  before  we  adjourned  to  the  dining 
saloon  we  had  mapped  out  the  seven  days'  trip  which  is  but  one  of  many  that 
may  be  started  from  the  ship's-side  and  finished  in  that  mecca,  London. 

Before  describing  how  this  is  done,  (and  let  it  be  said,  it  is  far  less  difficult 
than  is  generally  imagined)  we  would  emphasize  the  greater  pleasure  of  such 
a  vagabond  journey  compared  with  an  organized  tour  with  a  large  crowd. 
Because  on  an  "arranged"  tour  one  has  to  follow  a  well  beaten  path,  whereas 
"playing  the  vagabond"  allows  all  the  joy  of  taking  any  turning  which  hap- 
pens to  look  particularly  alluring. 

Now  as  to  how  we  set  about  our  seven  days'  wandering.  The  ship  arrived  at 
Plymouth  before  noon,  as  they  usually  do.  Arrangements  had  already  been 
made  with  the  baggage-master  to  have  the  heavier  trunks  sent  on  and  stored 
by  the  United  States  Lines  till  we  arrived  in  London.  We  men  took  one  suit- 
case each  but  in  accordance  with  their  requirements  the  ladies  took  two  each. 
These  we  left  at  the  Continental  Hotel,  Plymouth,  where  we  had  our  first 
lunch  in  England  and  then  started  out  to  hire  a  motor  car  for  a  week.  The 
cost  of  this  varies  according  to  the  type  of  car  which  ranges  from  one  of  the 
"little  drawing-room  pets"  for  two  people  to  a  large  Packard  touring  car.  The 
one  we  selected  had  ample  room  for  three  in  the  back  seat  and  of  course  one 
beside  the  driver. 

Right  here  some  advice:  Hire  a  chauffeur  with  the  car,  because,  however 
good  a  driver  you  maybe,  the  change  over  from  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road 


Above,  left — Well-named,  "Cloistered 
Peace,"  this  is  one  of  the  many  now  al- 
most forgotten  beauty  spots  the  wanderer 
may  find  in  the  Close  of  Exeter  Cathedral. 
Courtesj     Exeter     Information     Bureau 


Left — Driving  through  the  Devonshire 
lanes  the  motorist  meets  many  such 
scenes  as  this  one  near  Lynton,  and  must 
follow  patiently  until  the  road  is  clear- 
ed    of    these    more    leisurely    travelers 
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Top,  right — The  romantic  old  mill  at 
Grey's  Cliff  near  Warwick  is  an  interest- 
ing spot  to  visit  when  at  Stratf ord-on-Avon 

Below — Scene  on  the  River  Avon  show- 
ing   the    great    battlemented    towers    of 


Warwick    Castle    away 


the    distance 


Right,  center — Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
was  founded  by  Adam  de  Brome  in  the 
early    part    of    the    Fourteenth    Century 

Right,  bottom — Thatched  cottages  in  the 
Old-World  village  of  Dunster  where  we 
stayed  on  the  second  night  of  the  "jaunt" 


to  the  left  is  very  confusing  and  apt  to  lead  to  disaster.  The  roads  are  rarely- 
very  wide  and  the  huge  motor  coaches  which  cover  all  parts  of  England  are 
rather  awe-inspiring  on  a  narrow  road.  And  speaking  of  motor  coaches,  Gre;it 
Britain  has  the  finest  service  and  the  most  comfortable  road  travel  of  any 
country  in  the  world;  a  fact  we  mention  because  the  trip  we  had  mapped  out 
could  have  been  accomplished,  in  slightly  more  time,  by  motor  coach. 

We  propose  to  mention  the  several  hotels  at  which  we  stayed  and  shall  be 
pleased  to  furnish  any  rates  bpcause  this  is  important  in  budgeting  for  any 
overseas  visit.  So  after  having  given  Plymouth  what  is  termed  the  "once 
over",  and  paid  silent  homage  to  it  as  the  place  whence  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
started  on  their  journey,  we  drove  across  the  moor  to  Princetown  about  four- 
teen miles  from  Plymouth.  During  that  short  run  the  beauties  of  the  moor- 
lands unfolded.  And  as  we  sat  at  dinner  in  the  Duchy  Hotel,  which  is  on  a 
hill  about  1300  feet  high  in  the  center  of  Dartmoor,  we  began  to  feel  the 
spirit  of  old  Devon  and  to  anticipate  the  morrow. 

You  have  to  travel  Dartmoor  and  Exmoor  to  realize  how  this  part  of  Eng- 
land has  remained  unchanged  through  the  centuries.  But  you  must  know  the 
moorlands  for  long  ere  they  will  whisper  their  mystic  tales  of  the  long-off  days. 
No  written  word  can  convey  all  the  romance  of  these  great  rolling  stretches 
of  country;  no  picture  can  bring  any  of  that  sense  of  enchantment  which  the 
dusk  of  the  moorland  evening  spreads,  bringing  what  Stevenson  described  as 
"the  solemn  isolation  of  a  man  against  the  sea  and  sky". 

On  the  following  morning  about  9  o'clock  (fortified  by  one  of  those  break- 
fasts which  only  an  English  country  inn  can  supply),  we  started  on  the  first 
leg  to  Exeter,  a  run  of  about  fifty  miles.  This  slow-moving  ancient  city  has 
more  than  sufficient  of  interest  to  keep  one  from  wishing  to  move  on.  We  will 
quote  only  those  buildings  which  are  more  outstanding.  First,  of  course,  the 
Cathedral;  which  by  the  way  do  not  go  through  too  hurriedly  nor  forget  to 
give  some  time  to  the  curious  figures  and  gargoyles  of  the  exterior.  As  we  have 
remarked  in  the  narration  of  other  "jaunts",  cathedrals  and  churches  generally 
hold  no  great  appeal.  But  Exeter  has  one  that  attracts  and  holds  attention. 

Each  of  the  great  arches  of  the  vaulted  roof  is  joined  by  a  beautifully 
carved  boss  or  keystone  and,  though  they  are  pretty  high  up,  the  little  pic- 
tures are  so  clearly  cut  that  you  can  see  them  quite  plainly.  Then  the  ends  of 
the  arches  rest  on  elaborately  carved  corbels.  In  case  you  may  ask:  a  key- 
stone is  the  section  placed  between  the  two  ends  of  the  top  of  an  arch  to  bind 
the  arch  together;  a  corbel  is  an  ornamental  bracket  fixed  to  a  pillar  or  to 
a  wall  to  support  the  vaulting  shafts. 

After  which  display  of  knowledge,  the  advice  to  the  visitor  is  to  give  some 
study  to  the  misericords  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  made  seven  hundred  years 
ago  and  proving  that  the  Mediaeval  cabinet-makers  and  wood  carvers  knew 
their  trade. 

(Continued  on  page  65) 
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The  House  of  Wood 

Sturdy  Rough  Lumber  for  Structural  Framework,  Durable  Woods  for 
Exterior  Walls  and  Roofs,  Delicately  Grained  Cabinet  Woods  for  the 
Interior  Make  It  Entirely   Practicable  to   Build   the   House  of  Wood 

By  ARTHUR  BATES  LINCOLN,  Architect 


IT  is  not  the  result  of  mere  chance  that  the  frame  house  is  the 
favorite  of  many  people  who  build  homes  for  their  own  occu- 
pancy. Nor  is  the  choice  of  wood  as  a  building  material  dictated 
by  the  necessity  of  practicing  economy.  There  is  a  warmth  and  in- 
timacy about  wood  which  is  not  equaled  by  any  other  product  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  home.  Lumber  likewise  is  marketed  every- 
where, it  may  be  as  readily  procured  in  the  northern  states  as  in  the 
south,  and  is  as  often  used  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  as  along  the 
shore  of  the  Pacific. 

Intelligent  and  artistic  use  of  wood  has  always  been  an  outstand- 
ing characteristic  of  the  domestic  architecture  of 
this  country.  Those  historical  early  Colonial  homes 
of  New  England,  which  are  preserved  today  as  mu- 
seum centers,  remind  us  of  the  high  regard  in  which 
wood  was  held  by  our  predecessors.  Its  structural 
abilities  and  qualities  of  permanence  combine  to 
build  endurance  and  beauty  into  the  homestead. 

WOOD  FOR  THE  STRUCTURAL  FRAMEWORK 

The  structural  frame  is  the  skeleton  which  sup- 
ports the  load  of  the  floors  and  the  roof,  and  pro- 
vides a  base  to  which  the  enclosing  materials  may 
be  securely  fastened.  One  of  several  methods  of 
framing  may  be  selected.  In  all  of  them  load  re- 
quirements are  met  with  economy  of  material  and 
labor.  Each  standard  system  is  satisfactory  if  its 
basic  principles  are  followed. 

Studding,  to  be  adequate  for  sidewalk,  must  be 
of  at  least  two-by-four-inch  lumber,  spared  sixteen 
inchi  nters,  and  doul  [e  oi  open- 

ings.  Corner  posts   must  be     I  ill  i  ilh  the 


corners  braced  to  increase  resistance  to  wind  stress. 
Interested  observers  have  often  noted  the  frame 
studding  of  a  house  under  construction,  and  have 
undoubtedly  ques't-ioned  themselves  upon  the  habit 
of  some  builders  to  enclose  the  structure  with  wood 
sheathing  applied  diagonally  rather  than  by  the 
quicker  horizontal  method.  They  have  reasoned  that 
this  must  be  in  the  interests  of  sound  construction, 
and  in  that  premise  they  were  correct.  The  U.  S. 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  has  completed  exhaus- 
tive tests  upon  frame  wall  construction  which  show 
that  the  frame  stud  wall  thus  sheathed  is  eight  times 
stronger  against  side  thrust  than  one  sheathed 
horizontally. 

One  reasonable  exception  should  be  noted.  Diag- 
onal sheathing  on  a  house  to  be  finished  with 
stucco  on  metal  lath  is  reputed  to  promote  stresses 
which  cause  the  stucco  coating  to  develop  cracks. 
Under  these  circumstances  sheathing  should  be 
placed  horizontally,  the  framework  reinforced  by 
diagonal  bracing.  Such  stiffening  members  should 
extend  unbroken  from  corner  post  down  to  sill.  Use 
of  reasonably  dry  lumber  will  give  additional  ad- 
vantages in  weathertightness  and  rigidity. 

Floor  beams  and  roof  rafters  should  have  ade- 
quate bearing  for  transfer  of  loads  to  walls,  with  all 
members  securely  spiked  together.  Just  as  vertical 
framing  around  openings  requires  additional 
strength,  so  the  openings  for  stair  wells  through 
the  floor  should  have  doubled  beams  well  spiked. 

Added  strength  and  rigidity  are  provided  in  floor  construction  by 
cross  bridging  cut  in  diagonally  between  joists.  These  braces  tend  to 
transfer  to  adjacent  beams  a  part  of  any  sudden  and  unusual  load 
which,  falling  upon  one,  might  prove  too  severe  a  shock  for  it  to 
withstand.  Cross  bridging  also  keeps  the  beams  from  warping  and 
twisting  out  of  shape  after  the  dry  heat  of  the  first  winter  season  has 
dried  out  the  sap  in  the  partially  green  lumber.  These  floor  beams 
are  covered  by  material  similar  to  outside  sheathing,  which  forms  a 
sub-floor.  Added  rigidity  is  promised  the  framework  of  that  house 


Aliow-  llic  Btrau  thatch 
roof  <>l  Continental  cot- 
tages i^  re\  i\  ed  in  ;i  new 
mikI  more  weathertight 
product,  tin'  prestained 
;ind  wavj  linn  lines  are 
red  cedar  shingle.  Conr- 
tesj  <>f  the  Creo-Dipt  Co. 


\  paneled  !i\  ing  room  in 
a  Park  \\ enue  apartment 
where  ihe  wood  i.->  pasted 
(hi  the  wall  urface  ami 
panel  molding  are  ap- 
plied over  ii.  \in>  Soiu- 
ere  Phillips,  Decorator. 
Courtesj     Flexwood     Co. 
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while  on  a  wall  S]/j  inches  is  safe.  A  shingle  25 
inches  long  may  be  exposed  8  inches  on  the  roof 
and  12  inches  on  the  wall;  if  31  inches  long  it  may- 
be laid  up  10  inches  on  the  roof  and  1 5  inches  on  the 
wall;  if  37  inches  long,  it  may  be  12  inches  on  roof 
and  18  inches  on  side  wall. 

Many  of  the  English  cottages  which  excite  so 
much  delight  in  the  heart  of  the  lover  of  the  pic- 
turesque owe  a  great  deal  of  their  charm  to  the 
thatch  with  which  they  are  roofed.  It  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  use  straw  on  the  modern  home,  nor  would 
its  lack  of  weathertightness  be  desired  by  most.  The 
ingenuity  of  manufacturers  has  produced  a  cedar 
shingle  which,  laid  on  the  roof,  produces  the  effect 
of  thatch  with  its  wavy  butt  lines,  and  rounded 
ridges  and  eaves,  blending  both  roof  and  side  walls 
into  their  surroundings.  This  thatched  shingle  is 
furnished  ready  for  application.  Some  come  bent 
with  the  grain  for  the  rounded  surface  of  hips,  val- 
leys and  ridges,  others  curved  more  acutely  for  the 
roll  at  the  rakes.  Butts  are  specially  sawn. 

Most  shingles  are  made  from  edge  grain  red 
cedar.  Pine,  white  cedar  and  cypress  are  used  to 
some  extent.  The  triple  overlap  of  shingles  on  the 
roof  and  double  lap  on  side  walls  provide  an  in- 
sulation   factor    of    value    well    worth    considering. 


wherein  this  under  floor  is  laid  down  diagonally. 

WOOD  SHINGLES  ON  THE  EXTERIOR 

Early  Colonial  frame  houses  were  often  covered 
with  shingles,  and  this  material  is  in  wide  favor  to- 
day for  both  side  walls  and  for  roofs.  Commercial 
production  by  machine  has  made  low  costs  possible, 
but  at  some  loss  in  character.  Butts,  as  lower  edges 
are  termed,  are  thin,  and  walls  lack  the  texture  given 
by  hand-rived  shingles  of  the  age  before  the  machine. 

To  meet  a  definite  demand,  manufacturers  are 
making  available  a  modern  shingle  with  hand-rived 
texture,  either  an  actual  product  of  hand  labor,  or 
in  less  expensive  grades,  machine  pressed  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  when  placed  upon  the  wall. 
Many  of  these  have  a  smooth  under  surface  which, 
some  point  out,  causes  them  to  lay  up  more  tightly. 

Absolute  tightness  is  not  so  important  on  side 
walls  which  shed  water  rapidly,  as  on  sloping  roof 
surfaces.  Striking  effects  are  possible  with  wide 
weathering,  providing  the  shingle  is  sufficiently  long 
to  assure  proper  lapping.  In  order  to  keep  rain  from 
beating  up  under  shingles  laid  upon  a  sloping  sur- 
face, less  than  one  third  of  a  shingle  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  on  a  roof,  whereas  almost  half 
may  be  exposed  on  a  vertical  wall  surface.     . 

Thus  a  shingle  eighteen  inches  long  may  be  ex- 
posed but  5J/2  inches  to  the  weather  on  the  roof, 


Color  in  wood  shingles  is  the  result  of  staining, 
which  likewise  adds  preservative  value.  Variegated 
combinations  of  one  color  in  several  shades  is  a 
popular  trend.  Upon  a  green  roof,  for  instance,  five 
shades  of  green  may  be  represented.  Blended  roofs 
with  a  deep  shade  at  the  eaves  lightened  through 
five  tones  to  the  ridge  offer  another  interesting  and 
effective  combination.  Colors  are  less  widely  used 
on  side  walls,  the  weatherbeaten  grays  and  the  pure 
white  proving  most  suitable. 

The  Colonial  house  with  shingles  on  roof  and 
side  walls  eschews  much  wood  trim.  A  simple  eave 
(Continued  on  page  (i4 ) 


Top — Hand-split  shakes  iii 
weathered  grays  on  side- 
walls  demonstrate  irregu- 
lar butts  with  pronounced 
shadow  line.  Detail  like- 
w  i>c-  shows  palladian  win- 
dow above  columnated 
porch.  Courtesj  \\  eather- 
best   Stained  Shingle  Co. 


Center — Wide  vertical 
sheathing  in  knott)  pine 
makes  an  effective  finish 
for  the  interior  partition. 
embodying  a  firewood 
cupboard  at  the  left  of 
the  fireplace.  Courtesj 
National  Lumber  Man- 
ufacturers Association 


Left  In  1 1  i i  —  stud]  in  the  residence  of  an  architect,  knott) 
pine  sheathing  has  been  effectivel}  used  on  all  side  walls, 
forming  a  practical  background  for  the  bookcases.  DeepI) 
stained  wide  pine  flooring  completes  the  fine  impression 
of  ihi>  room   of  pine.  Courtesj    Shevlin   Pine  Sales  Co. 
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WINDOW  openings  are  apertures  in  the 
exterior  walls  of  a  structure  which  have 
a  two  fold  function.  They  intromit 
light,  and  they  provide  a  positive  means  for  the 
regulation  of  the  amount  of  outer  atmosphere 
which  shall  be  permitted  entrance  to  the  building 
in  which  they  are  placed. 

The  most  usual  opening  is  rectangular  in  shape, 
with  the  height  exceeding  the  width.  Even  where 
there  may  be  need  for  a  great  amount  of  light, 
requiring  a  very  large  opening  of  excessive 
breadth,  the  rectangular  form  will  usually  persist. 
Deviation  from  such  regularity  is  most  frequent- 
ly governed  by  special  conditions  to  be  met. 

By  no  means  unusual  is  the  round  or  arched 
head  opening.  This  always  suggests  to  the  mind 
of  the  casual  observer  a  greater  than  average 
interior  ceiling  height,  except  when  located  in  a 
gable  end  where  it  conforms  with  the  reduction 
of  wall  surface  under  the  peak.  It  is  likewise  suit- 
able for  the  very  high  and  slender  opening. 

Other  and  more  unusual  shapes  appear 
under  particular  circumstances.  Close  up  un- 
der the  peak  of  a  flat  gable,  a  semi-circular 
window  may  light  a  low  attic.  If  such  gable 
end  is  bisected  by  a  chimney,  quarter  round 
sash  may  flank  it  on  either  side.  The  round, 
circular  opening  may  be  infrequently  found 
in  the  gable  of  steep  slope,  or  incidentally 
placed  in  a  wall  to  afford  a  small  amount  of 
light  in  some  minor  room. 

WINDOW  FRAME  AND  SASH 

The  window  which  fills  the  opening  con- 
sists of  two  elements.  There  is  the  frame 
which  is  built  into  the  structural  Avail  of  the 
house,  and  the  sash  contained  within,  which 
in  its  turn  holds  the  glass.  In  many  cases  the 
sash  arc  movable;  a  convenient  arrangement 
permitting  the  entrance  of  fresh  air  from 
out  of  doors  when  opened, 
Two    types    of    sash    are    in    most    general 

Vbove     Leaded   ^!.i--.  either  square  or  diamond, 
is  rnosl  effective  with  the  Bteel  casement  Bash  in 

this  attractive  stone  I -• .   I   i  areas  are 

effectivel)   portrayed  in  the  large  ba)   window   ol 
this    interior.    Courtesj    ..I    Henrj    Hope    & 


Right  Double-hung  and  casement  windows  in 
uond  and  metal  maj  have  health-giving  qualities 
added  to  the  charm  of  their  appearance  bj  selec* 
tion  of  suitable   glass.  Courtesj    Vitaglass   Corp. 


New  Ideas  in  Window 
Construction  and  Materials 

Meeting  the  Problems  of  Home  Lighting  with  New  Types 
of   Sash,    New   Materials,   and   New   Health-Giving   Glass 

By  GILES   EDGERTON 


Right — This  picture  illustrates  double 
glazing  in  a  casement  window.  In  the 
center  of  the  following  page  is  a  diagram 
of  this  operation.  By  courtesy  of  the 
Campbell      Casement      Window      Corp. 


use:  the  casement,  which  is  hinged 
at  the  sides  to  swing  in  or  out, 
and  the  double-hung,  where  the  sash 
slide  vertically  in  the  frame.  Before 
the  ingenuity  of  man  had  conceived 
the  vertical  sliding  sash,  windows 
were  either  permanently  fixed  in 
place,  and  taken  out  when  summer 
warmth  succeeded  the  cold  of  winter,  or  they 
were  hung  on  suitable  hardware,  to  be  swung 
like  a  door.  It  was  early  discovered  that  man}' 
difficulties  prevented  air  tight  and  wind  proof 
openings  when  the  sash  swung  into  the  house. 
This  led  to  the  almost  universal  acceptance  of 
the  casement  sash  swinging  out  as  most  satis- 
factory. The  advantage  of  this  type  of  sash, 
which  will  leave  the  full  window  area  unob- 
structed, is  enhanced  by  the  tendency  of  the  ex- 
tended swing  leaf  to  act  as  a  deflector,  directing 
vagrant  summer  breezes  into  hot,  stuffy  rooms. 
The  vertical  sliding  sash  derives  its  name 
"double-hung"  from  the  two  halves  which  operate 
independently  of  each  other.  The  weight  of  the 
sash  is  most  frequently  counter-balanced  by  iron 
or  lead  weights,  which  move  up  and  down  in 
pockets  on  either  side  of  the  frame,  where  they 
are  completely  hidden  in  the  wall.  Attachment 
to  the  sides  of  the  sash  is  made  by  cords  or 
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chain,  which  roll  over  pulleys  in  the  upper 
face  of  the  side  jambs.  In  a  few  instances 
spring  balances  have  been  introduced  to  per- 
form the  function  of  the  weights.  These 
eliminate  the  need  for  the  sometimes  incon- 
veniently large  pockets  housing  balance 
weights. 

Double-hung  sash  have  one  disadvantage, 
since  the  sash  are  always  located  in  the  open- 
ing, the  unobstructed  area  is  limited  to  not 
more  than  half  the  total.  Attempts  to  over- 
come this  by  providing  a  high  pocket  in  the 
wall  overhead,  so  that  both  sash  might  upon 
occasion  be  run  up  completely  out  of  sight, 
have  encountered  structural  difficulties  and 
met  with  but  slight  success.  Such  attempts 
for  this  reason  are  seldom  seen  in  residence 
construction. 

Moving  windows  are  not  limited  to  those 
which  are  hinged  at  the  side,  there  are  many 
which  are  similarly  fastened  at  the  top  while 
others  are  secured  to  the  frame  at  the  bot- 
tom. In  very  high  casement  window  openings 
small  upper  sash  units  will  open  for  pur- 
poses of  ventilation.  These  are  too  far  above 
the  floor  to  be  conveniently  reached  by  hand, 
hence  a  pole  is  relied  upon  to  operate  a  latch 
at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  movable  unit. 

In  basement  locations  as  a  rule,  where  the 
window  is  invariably  high  up  against  the 
ceiling  beams,  sash  are  hinged  at  the  top 
and  swung  up  against  the  under  side  of  the 
ceiling  beams.  In  a  few  instances  pivoted 
sash  have  been  placed  in  homes,  but  they  are 
not  easy  to  either  screen  or  shade,  and  their 
usual  place  is  the  commercial  structure. 

MATERIALS  FOR  WINDOWS 

Variety  is  being  added  continually  to  the 
materials  from  which  windows  are  made. 
Wood  still  enjoys  the  advantage  of  long  and 
widespread  use;  it  may  be  genuine  white 
pine,  western  pine,  cypress  or  douglass  fir. 
Among  the  metals,  steel  is  in  most  common 
use,  being  found  in  even  the  small  home. 
The  steel  casement  sash  have  several  advan- 
tages; when  purchased  in  stock  sizes  they  are 
quite  reasonable  in  price;  they  are  durable; 
and  they  will  not  warp  or  twist  out  of  shape, 
once  they  have  been  properly  fitted  and  ad- 
justed plumb  and  square  in  the  opening.  The 
greater  tensile  strength  of  steel  over  wood 
makes  possible  lighter  sash  members,  enlarg- 
ing the  glass  area  in  any  opening  of  given  size. 


One  property  of  steel  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  an  advantage;  that  is  its  conduc- 
tivity of  heat.  In  winter  the  steel  frames 
become  very  cold  from  the  low  temperatures 
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outside,  and  unless  the  sash  have  been  care- 
fully glazed  to  keep  the  glass  completely  in- 
sulated from  the  steel,  the  vision  will  be 
obscured  by  condensation  upon  the  inner 
surface,  which  eventually  runs  down  upon 


the   sill    there   to    form    puddles    of   water. 

The  non-ferrous  metals,  bronze  and  alum- 
inum, are  being  widely  used  where  expense  is 
not  too  great  a  factor.  These  materials  have 
a  very  definite  advantage  of  high  finish  in 
natural  color.  Since  they  are  solid  there  is  no 
surface  to  chip  or  peel.  Extruded  sections  are 
being  assembled  in  stock  windows  for  the 
home  owner  who  prefers  to  invest  in  first 
cost  and  eliminate  expensive  maintenance. 
This  type  of  window  can  never  shrink,  warp, 
bind  or  rattle,  nor  will  it  rust  or  rot,  or  fos- 
ter unsightly  weatherstains  on  the  walls  be- 
neath. 

Aluminum  casements  may  be  secured  w7ith 
a  natural  soft  gray,  lustrous  finish.  The  ma- 
terial is  not  affected  by  normal  atmospheric 
conditions,  but  its  natural  appearance  grad- 
ually weathers  to  a  darker  tone.  Its  indes- 
tructible nature  gives  positive  assurance  that 
such  casements  will  endure  for  the  life  of  the 
building.  Its  weight  is  but  one  third  that  of 
steel. 

Sash  are  frequently  divided  into  small 
units  or  panes  of  glass.  When  the  material  of 
which  the  division  bars  are  made  is  similar 
to  that  used  for  the  frame,  these  are  known 
as  muntins.  When  lead  cames  in  many  and 
interesting  patterns  are  used,  it  is  called  lead- 
ing. Small  sizes  of  glass  were  originally  pre- 
ferred because  of  the  difficulties  of  primitive 
glass  manufacture,  and  the  expense  of  re- 
placing large  lights  if  broken.  Improved 
methods  of  glass  manufacture  today  make 
lights  of  large  size  entirely  practical  and  not 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


Top — Whether  viewed  from  inside  the  house  or 
from  the  outside,  steel  easements  always  demon- 
strate the  appropriateness  of  their  use  in  the  hay 
window  as  shown  in  the  charming  room  illustrated. 
Courtesy    International    Steel    Casement    Co.,   Inc. 


Center — These  cuts  illustrate  the  ease  with  which 
double  glazing  may  he  effected,  reducing  trans- 
mission of  heat  and  sound  with  no  effect  upon 
light.  Courtesy  Campbell  Casement  Window  Corp. 


Left — The  non-ferrous  metals,  bronze  and  alum- 
inum, render  the  metal  casement  indestructible, 
yel  il<>  not  require  any  attention  after  they  have 
been  properly  installed,  shown  in  home  of  A.  J. 
Eken,  Madison,  N.J.  Courtesy  Wm.  H.  Jackson  Co. 
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To  start  the  Triumphant  New  Stude- 
bakers you  simply  switch  on  the  ignition 
with  a  key.  The  engine  instantly  responds 
—and  even  should  it  stall  at  any  time, 
it  automatically  starts  again. 


The  Studebaker  Synchronized  Shift  as- 
sures instantaneous,  silent  shifting  in  all 
gears  and  at  any  car  speed.  There's  no 
clashing.  You  shift  as  fast  or  as  slowly 
as  you  wish. 


The  improved  Studebaker  brakes  are  ade- 
quate to  any  emergency  of  road  or  traffic. 
Brake  drums  are  larger.  Lining  that's 
molded  and  thicker  doubles  the  life  and 
halves  the  wear. 


Women  love  to  drive  these 
triumphant  new  Studebakers 

There's  a  grace  to  the  Air-Curve  Coachcraft  of  these  Triumphant  New  Studebakers 
that  only  half  suggests  the  commodious  interior  comfort  of  larger,  wider  bodies. 
Driving  seats  are  instantly  adjustable  and  very  capacious.  No  American  cars 
have  roomier  rear  seats  than  the  President  and  Commander  Sedans — 5  5  inches 
across.  The  Dictator  Eight,  and  the  new  117-inch  Studebaker  Six,  have  propor- 
tionately generous  seat  dimensions.  Drastically  lower  in  price,  these  Trium- 
phant New  Studebakers  present  a  total  of  32  startling  betterments,  chief  of 
which  is  vastly  finer  Free  Wheeling  plus  new  fast-action  Synchronized  Shifting. 


32  STUDEBAKER  BETTERMENTS 

1932  Free  Wheeling  plus  Synchronized  Shifting  .  . 
Safety  Plate  Glass  All  Around  without  Extra  Charge  . . 
Automatic  Starting  .  .  Automatic  Ride  Control  (in 
Presidentsand  Commanders)..  Full-Cushioned  Power 
.  .  Longer  Bodies  ..Wider  Seats  .  .  Air-Curve  Coach- 
craft  .  .  New  Convertible  Body  Styles  .  .  All  Bodies 
Insulated  Against  Heat,  Cold  and  Noise  .  .  New  Serv- 
ice Policy  .  .  Closed  Bodies  Wired  for  Radio  .  .  Im- 
proved Brakes  . .  New  Airplane  Type  Instruments  on 
Dash . .  Free  Wheeling  Dial . .  Electric  Gasoline  Gauge 
.  .  Metal  Spring  Covers  .  .  Reflex  Tail  Light  .  .  Full 


Automatic  Spark  Adjustment  .  .  New  Airplane  Type 
Steel-Backed  Engine  Bearings  .  .  Greater  Cooling 
Capacity  . .  Finer  Body  Hardware  including  new  posi- 
tive quick  action  windshield  mountings  . .  Concealed 
Hood  Latches  .  .  New  Inside  Sun  Visor  .  .  No-Glare 
Sloping  Windshield  . .  Chromium-Plated  Steel  Spoke 
Wheels  . .  One-Piece  Fenders  . .  Steel  Running  Boards 
.  .  Integral  Unit  Body  Construction  .  .  Heat  Resisting 
Sponge  Rubber  Floor  Mats  .  .  Improved  Rim  Assem- 
bly .  .  Air  Cleaner,  Carburetor  Silencer  and  Full 
Power  Muffler  .  .  Single  Key  for  Ignition,  Doors, 
Package  Compartment  and  Spare  Tire  Locks. 


NEW  LOW  PRICES 

PRESIDENT  EIGHT.  122  H.P.,  135"  wheclhasc 
$1690  to  SI 890  Reductions  up  to  $560 

COMMANDEREIGHT.10lH.P..125"whcclbas<. 
S1350  to  $1465  Reductions  up  to  S2 3 s 

DICTATOR  EIGHT,  ss  H.P.,  117"  wheelbasc 

$980  to  S 1 095   Reductions  up  to  $  1  20 

STUDEBAKER   SIX,   80   H.P.    11"'   wheelb»s< 
$840  to  $955  Prices  at  the  factory 


STUDEBAKER . .  Builder  of  Champions . .  Pioneer  of  Free  Wheeling 
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I  ALWAYS  consider  Candlemas  Day  the  beginning  of  spring. 
Candlemas  is  the  second  of  February,  commonly  called  Ground- 
hog Day,  with  an  amusing  American  legend  of  its  own.  The 
calendars  tell  us  that  spring  begins  with  the  Vernal  Equinox  on 
March  21,  but  gardeners  know  better.  By  that  time  the  first  early 
pipings  of  the  vernal  song  have  grown  to  a  mighty  chorus,  and  the 
hounds  of  spring  are  in  full  cry.  If  we  must  have  an  astronomical 
date  for  the  beginning  of  spring,  let  us  remember  that  the  sun 
started  back  to  us  on  December  22,  and  that  every  day  since  then 
we  have  been  enjoying  a  bit 
more  light,  a  bit  more  heat, 
and  that  the  tide  of  life  has 
slowly  risen.  There  are  ninety 
days  from  the  Winter  Solstice 
to  the  Vernal  Equinox;  com- 
mon sense  would  divide  that 
period  between  the  first  half  of 
winter  and  the  first  half  of 
spring.  Forty-five  days  of  win- 
ter take  us  to  the  fourth 
of  February.  Astronomically, 
therefore,  spring  begins  on  the 
fifth,  but  Candlemas  is  easier 
to  remember.  February  is  the 
first  spring  month. 

But  what  are  we  going  to  do 
in  this  unpromising  and  un- 
friendly season?  Almost  every- 
where in  the  north,  the  snow 
lies  deep  and  the  frost  is  hard 
in  the  ground.  Much  of  the 
worst  weather  in  the  year  is 

likely  to  lurk  in  the  later  days  of  the  month.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  phenomenon  known  as  "January  thaw",  discredited  by  students 
of  meteorology,  is  almost  certain  to  appear  either  in  January  or 
February,  and  on  sunny  banks  and  in  sheltered  nooks  of  the  rock 
garden  we  may  look  for  the  first  manifestation  of  spring.  Sap  be- 
gins to  rise  in  the  Maple  trees,  bud  scales  begin  to  fall  from  the 
catkins  of  the  Poplars  and  other  arboreal  flowers,  and  the 
prowling  scouts  of  the  honeybees  seek  the  willow  catkins 
for  pollen  to  feed  their  awakening  broods.  Unless  the  weather 
is  extraordinarily  severe,  Croats  tommasinianus  will  come 
into  bloom  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  Galanthus 

antinus  will  lift  its  stems  taller  to  swing  its  milky  blos- 
soms in  the  frosty  air.  Bits  of  green  will  appear  where  no 

en  has  been  seen  for  weeks,  and  the  sensitive  ear  of  the 
gardener  will  detect  an  uneasy  stirring  and  a  surreptitious 
rustling  of  things  under  the  ground.  Narcissi  and  Tulips  are 
sharpening  their  spears  with  which  to  pierce  the  icy  crust  above 
them.  Hepaticas  are  breathing  their  way  through  the  snow. 

Surely,  when  nature  is  thus  busy  with  preparatory  work 

Up     This  jolly  linl,  Uighl  blue  crocus  is  almost  always  in  bloom 

b>    tt''-|""f; a   Birthday,  especiallj   if  it   is  i„  a  8Unny  and  pro- 

lected  >'"'1  •""'  '""   ""•  deeplj    covered  under  winter  protection 


February  as  the  First 
Spring  Month 

The  Sad  Winter  Days  that 
Lead    to    Garden    Beauty 

By  C.  A.  STEVENS 

and  occasional  jaunty  forays  of  blossom  and  bud,  the  gardener 
cannot  be  idle.  In  fact,  February  with  its  short  hours  of  day- 
light often  is  a  crowded  and  busy  month  for  the  amateur  gar- 
dener who  must  do  his  work  in  leisure  hours.  First,  he  must  scan 
the  catalogs  which  should  be  rolling  in  at  full  tide,  and  having 
made  provisions  for  those  plants-  which  he  must  have  in  order 
that  his  garden  may  function  normally,  he  can  devote  the  most 
of  his  study  and  anticipation  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  novelties  of- 
fered for  his  inspection.  The  gardener  who  does  not  get  a  thrill  from 
novelties  is  practically  dead,  and  the  gardener  who  does  not  buy 
a  bunch  of  novelties  every  spring  is  a  crusty,  dried-up  curmudgeon. 
The  spirit  of  the  gardener  is  never  content,  never  at  peace,  and  he 
who  attempts  to  make  his  garden  a  static  place  by  maintaining  a 
set  routine  and  by  keeping  it  full  of  the  same  plants  year  after 
year  is  merely  the  custodian  of  a  vegetable  mausoleum. 

It  is  important  that  orders  for  roses  and  shrubs  be  sent  off  as 

early  as  possible  in  February, 
in  fact,  it  is  much  better  if  it 
is    done    in    January.    Roses 
should  be  put  into  the  ground 
as  early  in  spring  as  the  soil 
can  be  worked.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  sense  in  or- 
dering roses  to  be  shipped  to 
you  if  you  are  not  equipped  to 
take  care  of  them  until  plant- 
ing time.  It  is  always  a  nice 
problem  what  to  do  about  this. 
But  one  has  a  fairlygood  guide 
in  his  memory  of  previous  win- 
ters. If  early  March  is  likely 
to  be  warm  and  open,  the  roses 
should  be  ordered  for  delivery 
then.  If  March  turns  out  to  be 
tricky,  you  will  have  to  do  the 
best  you  can  to  save  the  roses 
by  keeping  them  in  the  origi- 
nal packages  or  hilling  them  in 
under  a  shed  until  such  time 
when  the  weather  is  less  unfavorable.  The  point  is  that  roses  ought 
to  be  planted  before  the  first  of  April,  and  it  is  worth  going  to 
considerable  bother,  inconvenience,  and  discomfort  in  order  to  ac- 
complish that.  I  have  planted  roses  in  muddy  ground  when  it  was 
extraordinarily  cold  and  disagreeable,  and  by  using  large  quantities 
(Continued  on  page  63) 


Center  The  earliest  Bower  of 
- 1  «r  i  ii  n.  Galanthus  byzantinus, 
frequentl)  opens  the  first  week 
in  February.  It  does  not  reai  li 
ii~  lull  development  on  til  sev- 
eral  weeks  later,  but  i-  alv  aj  - 
interesting  on  .i  sunnj  bank  or 
a    southward    sloping    rocker] 


Righl  The  brilliant  blue  of 
the  compact  edging  Lobelia  ;it- 
tracts  enthusiastic  admiration 
wherever  it  i>  seen.  In  order  to 
insure  evenness  of  habit  and 
color,  ii  is  best  to  raise  this 
1  obelia  from  cuttings  started 
m   pots   indoors  in  Februnr; 
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come  durable  carpetmgsf  both 
plain  =  toned  and  ligurea,  to 
clothe  your  floors  in  warm 
beauty  ana  resthil  qfuiet  — 
at   surprisingly  moderate    cost 


out  ext, 
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Little  wonder  that  more  beoble  each  year  are  surrendering  to  the  charm  ol  i Lilly 
carbeted  floors.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  they  should  turn  to  r  lohawL  For  N  Iohawk 
oners  an  unrivaled  choice  01  weave,  color  and  pattern.  Deef>-|)iled  C  henilles,  seamless 
ub  to  30  ieet  wide,  may  he  had  ready-woven  or  woven  to  order;  and  lustrous,  long- 
wearing  Broadloom,  which  is  also  woven  ub  to  18  Ieet  in  width,  to  avoid  unsightly 
seams.  Both  iahrics  are  available  in  an  almost  limitless  range  ol  colors.  ^K\\  you  are 
dering  carpets,  why  not  let  Mohawks  experts  advise  with  your  decorator 
•  furniture  dealer?  I  lure  is  no  obligation,  01  course,  and  il  will  insure  success. 
MO)  1AWK    CARPET    MILLS,    .-  -  ;  Fiftn  Avenue,  NewYort     •    Mills  at  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


consic 


MOHhWrC  W£^RUGS  fcTC/lRPETS 
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Broadway  To  Date 

(Continued  from  page  39) 


Presidency  of  My  Country  Tis  of 
Thee  and  Me  and  Applesauce.  Here 
are  the  great  political  parade  in  Main 
Street,  the  rooms  of  the  National 
Committee  with  their  plugs  and  bums, 
the  election  returns  (done  on  a  screen 
— uproariously  funny),  the  inaugura- 
tion in  Washington,  the  interiors  of 
the  White  House  and  the  Senate. 
Wintergreen  is  elected  on  the  Slogan, 
"Put  Love  in  the  White  House!" 

There  are  scenes  in  the  White 
House  and  the  United  States  Senate 
that  every  President  and  Senator 
ought  to  see — also  all  their  gulled 
constituents.  There  are  vivid  remind- 
ers of  Gilbert  &  Sullivan  ("Iolanthe", 
especially),  but  let  that  pass.  It's  a 
breath  of  air,  this  musical  comedy 
from  the  blue  of  Ironic  Burlesque. 
(See  Chief  Justice  Hughes  dance!) 

There  is  a  full  story,  too,  and  a 
very  funny  one.  The  political  manag- 
ers have  arranged  that  Wintergreen 
shall  marry  an  Atlantic  City  prize 
beauty  of  French  extraction.  But 
Wintergreen  prefers  an  American 
stenographer.  The  French  Ambassa- 
dor threatens  war;  but  at  the  psycho- 
logical moment  President  and  Mrs. 
Wintergreen  produce  twins,  born  in 
the  White  House.  Hokum,  of  thee  I 
sing!  Grand  curtain  on  a  grand  show! 

William  Gaxton  played  the  Presi- 
dent— well,  just  go  see  this  President 
of  the  U.  S.  A.  (salute!);  Victor 
Moore  portrayed  in  very  broad  cari- 
cature the 
uselessness 
and  congeni- 
tal vacuity  of 
an  old  Vice- 
President. 
Lois  Moran 
wastheblond 
and  beauti- 
ful Foist 
Lady  of  the 
Land.  Flor- 
e  n  z  Ames 
did  a  fine 
bit  as  the 
French  Am- 
bassador. 
The  settings 
by  Jo  Miel- 
ziner  were 
tuned  to  the 
plav  perfect- 
ly-' 

\o  Ameri- 
can, one  hun- 
dred or 
otherwise, 
should  miss 
"Of  Thee  I 
Sing!'' 
"after  all" 

AnEnglish 
writer  said 
somet  hi  ng 
thai  throws 
a  pouring 
lighl  on  the 
word  that  is  so  often  in  our  mouths. 
"Oh,  it  is  so  obvious!"  He  said :  "It 
is  necessar)  to  keep  on  saying  the 
same  things  over  ind  over  and  over 
again  be<  lusi  ime  things  keep 

happening  ovei  and  over  and  over 
again." 

This  i  o  double-edged  in 

John  Van  Di 

die-class  English  i  ind  universal  I 
family  life.  He  tell;  ii-  :  he  obvious, 
he  hammers  the  obvio  -  into  us,  Bui 
he  says  "I  am,  as  you  see  obviously 
obvious  about  the  verj  obvious  fact 
that  what  the  children  spurn  in  the 
parents  those  very  children   will  be 


guilty  of  when  they  settle  down  to 
family  life." 

And  so  we  have  one  of  the  most 
honestly  made,  firm-fibred  and  capi- 
tally acted  plays  of  the  season  in 
"After  All,"  which  ran  eight  months 
in  London.  Mr.  Van  Druten  is  the 
young  English  playwright  who  will  be 
chiefly  remembered  by  Americans  as 
the  author  of  "Young  W'oodley." 
"After  All"  is  by  far,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  his  best  play.  No  pyrotech- 
nics, no  wisecracks,  no  cocktails,  but 
certainly  a  well-smothered  satiric 
laugh  out  of  the  mouth  of  that  ancient 
devil  of  a  jester,  Life. 

We  have  a  conservative,  rather 
rigid  father  and  mother  whose  chil- 
dren are  in  rebellion.  The  boy  wants 
to  live  alone  and  the  girl  has  for  a 
lover  a  married  man.  The  breaking 
of  moral  and  home  ties  kills  the 
father,  and,  finally,  the  mother  suc- 
cumbs to  loneliness  and  grief.  After 
some  years,  in  the  third  act,  the  boy 
has  become  like  his  father.  He  has  to 
get  rid  of  his  gay  wife,  an  enemy  of 
domesticity.  The  girl  has  married  her 
lover  after  his  wife  dies,  and,  she,  too, 
is  like  her  mother.  She  has  brought 
forth  four  children  (a  brace  of  twins 
among  them)  in  three  years,  and  she 
is  ultra-domestic.  To  cap  the  sly 
chuckle,  it  is  hinted  that  the  old  peo- 
ple probably  had  had  a  clandestine 
affair  before  their  marriage  just  as 
their  daughter  had.  "The  more  things 
change  the 
more  they 
are  the  same 
thing!" 

Helen 
Haye  played 
the  mother 
in  a  manner 
that  left  a 
still  deeper 
impression 
on  me  of  the 
fine  dramatic 
abilities  of 
this  actress. 
She  has  re- 
straint and 
co-ordinates 
her  gestures 
into  a  sim- 
ple, mean- 
ingful whole. 
Her  part  in 
"After  All- 
is  diametric- 
ally opposed 
to  her  flip- 
pant, cynical 
role  in  "The 
Sex  Fable." 
The  test  of  a 
good  player 
is  plasticity. 
Miss  Haye 
has  it,  and 
perfectly, 
too. 
Waller  Kingsford  gave  a  moving 
performance  as  the  father.  Edmund 
George  as  the  boy  and  Margaret 
Pemberton  as  the  girl  were  excellent. 
A  rare  bit  was  the  old  aunt  of  Minna 
Phillips  The  minor  roles  were  well 
portrayed. 

"SPRING!  i  VIE  FOR  HENRY" 

Mr.  Benn  W.  Levy,  four  actors 
and  ai  resses  cast  in  impeccable 
parts,  with  Macgowan  &  Reed  as 
producers,  brought  to  Broadway  one 
of  the  mosl  cracklingly  brilliant  ami 
corrosivelj  scintillating  farce-come- 
dies, fantastic  dramas,  satirical  bub- 
bles  (or  what  ever  you  want  to  call 


Helen  Hayes,  star  of  Molnar's  new  comedy,  "The 
Good  Fairy,"  produced  at  Henry  Miller's  Theatre 


it)  that  I  have  seen  in  years,  and 
one  that  amused  me  from  beginning 
to  end.  It  is  called  "Springtime  for 
Henry'- — why,  I  do  not  know.  But 
n'importe,  as  Mr.  Hoover  would  say. 
There  is  nothing  conventional  about 
this  play.  The  situations  are  strik- 
ingly original.  The  dialogue  is  redo- 
lent, and  even  odoriferous,  of  Oscar 
Wilde.  The  four  characters  are  clean- 
cut,  violently  contrasted,  and  not 
merely  stuffed  shirts  and  epigram- 
matic automats. 

Leslie  Banks,  Nigel  Bruce,  Frieda 
Inescourt  and  Helen  Chandler  made 
up  the  perfect  cast.  Banks  was  rip- 
ping; Bruce  was  the  perfect  parasitic*, 
stuffed-shirt  husband;  Frieda  Ines- 
court was  the  suave  wife — and  there 
was  that  fascinating  little  woman, 
Helen  Chandler,  as  the  secretary  who 
tried  to  shunt  Mr.  Dewlip  into  the 
strait  and  narrow  path  of  teetotalism, 
chastity  and  dominoes  (in  which  she 
failed).  The  quiet  Helen  gave  the 
archest,  coyest,  most  innocent-look- 
ing performance  of  a  husband-mur- 
derer that  has  been  seen  in  these 
parts  for  years.  Her  quiet  confession 
of  murder  to  Mr.  Dewlip  is  a  rib- 
quaker. 

"the  good  fairy  " 

Ferenc  Molnar  has  a  champagne 
brain.  But  when  the  fizz  and  bubble 
of  his  fancy  subsides  the  wine  that 
is  left  is  somewhat  flat — unless  you 
gulp  it  down  hurriedly  in  one  swoop 
and  think  no  more  about  it.  And  yet 
in  the  past  he  has  delighted  me  be- 
yond measure,  especially  in  "The 
Devil,"  which  was  a  comedy  of 
Nietzschean  immoralism.  Played  by 
George  Arliss,  it  was  unforgettable. 
"Liliom,"  for  all  the  hullabaloos 
over  it,  rang  hollow  in  many  spots 
to  me.  Molnar  always  seems  to  begin 
a  play  with  great  gusto  and  a  huge 
chortle  in  his  brain.  But  just  at  the 
point  when  he  ought  to  exert  every 
pound  of  energy  to  sustain  his  chortle 
and  gusto,  he  suddenly  gets  tired, 
and  the  play  goes  boom. 

This  is  the  case — and  a  good  deal 
more — with  "The  Good  Fairy,"  Gil- 
bert Miller's  latest  Molnar  importa- 
tion. This  fantasy  for  all  its  snap 
and  laughter-compelling  dialogue  is, 
in  the  end,  a  futile,  hollow  thing, 
lacking  the  pith  of  pathos  and  the 
marrow  of  satire — and,  I  take  it,  it 
was  a  clever  commingling  of  pathos 
and  satire  at  which  Molnar  aimed. 
It  is,  in  a  word,  all  front — and  as 
front,  as  show-window,  it  is  enter- 
taining; but  when  your  mind  peeps 
behind  there  is  an  abysmal  vacuum. 
"the  passing  present" 

When  Tchekhov  wrote  "The 
Cherry  Orchard,"  that  beautiful 
drama  of  family  decay  and  dispos- 
session, he  became  a  mother-source 
for  future  dramatists.  But  Tchekhov 
worked  from  within  outward;  that  is, 
he  moulded  the  environment  of  his 
dramas  to  the  mental  and  moral 
point s-of -view  of  the  characters.  He 
was  an  absolute  pessimist  because  he 
saw  there  was  only  one  eternal  truth 
— the  fleeting,  the  evanescent. 

"The  House  of  Connelly''  was  a 
Southern  "Cherry  Orchard."  It  had 
marrow.  "The  Passing  Present,"  by 
Gretchen  Damrosch,  is  a  still  more 
obvious  at  tempt  to  repeat  Tchekhov's 
masterpiece.  She  has  written,  or 
attempted  to  write,  a  New  York 
"Cherry  Orchard."  and  because  of 
Miss  Damrosch's  total  absence  of 
psychological  imagination  and  pov- 
erty of  dramatic  portrayal  the  play  is 


inane,  boresome,  and  becomes  noth- 
ing but  a  flat  study  in  the  house- 
moving  problem  surrounded  by  talk, 
walk,  walk  and  talk.  There  are  some 
good  lines  in  the  play — "It  was  Vogue 
that  taught  me  how  to  blow  my  nose 
on  the  Riviera"  and  "Even  when  I'm 
in  my  coffin  I'll  be  anxious  to  know 
what  the  pall-bearers  are  thinking  of 
me."  The  first  is  uttered  by  a  man 
and  the  second  by  a  woman. 

Hope  Williams,  that  young  woman 
with  the  old,  bird-like  head,  the  full 
round,  vibrant  voice  ("like  cream 
made  audible"),  the  engaging  Scho- 
penhaurean  wiggle-slouch  and  the 
epigrams  and  observations  that  fly 
like  pistol-shots,  is  plainly  miscast. 
She  has  a  rather  too  serious  part. 
Her  flippancies  are  out  of  place  and 
her  seriousness  "doesn't  belong." 
There  is  a  magic,  an  unanalyzable 
magic,  in  this  woman's  very  presence 
on  the  stage,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  it 
should  be  lost  in  "The  Passing  Pres- 
ent," which  was  produced  by  the 
philanthropic  Mr.  Arthur  Hopkins. 
"1931" 

The  Group  Theatre  Company 
turned  from  "The  House  of  Connel- 
ly" to  socialistic  propaganda  in  a 
play  about  unemployment  called 
"1031,"  but  which  might  as  well  have 
been  called  437  B.  C,  for  the  same 
problems  of  the  job  has  confronted 
the  millions  in  all  ages.  I  grieve  that 
such  a  competent  group  of  players 
should  go  in  for  an  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"  or  a  "Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar- 
room." The  public — and  here  the 
public  is  right — has  never  paid  for 
propaganda.  The  theatre  is  primarily 
a  place  of  entertainment.  When  it 
impudently  preaches  right  into  your 
face  it  becomes  sermonizing.  Racca! 

"1931"  is  in  many  scenes  and  is 
skilfully  staged  by  Mordecai  Gorelik. 
It  tells  of  Adam,  a  trucker,  who  got 
himself  out  of  a  job  because  of  his 
own  chestiness  and  how  he  sunk 
down  to  the  dregs  because  he  could 
not  find  another  job.  It  is  as  bad  a 
play  as  "The  Hairy  Ape"  is  a  good 
play;  but  then  the  difference  between 
O'Neill  and  Claire  and  Paul  Sifton 
is  the  difference  between  Insight  and 
Superficiality.  "1031"  is,  indeed,  an 
unbelievably  bad  play  with  socialistic 
platitudes  being  thrust  in  our  faces 
until  I  wanted  to  shout  "Hurrah  for 
Rockefeller!"  for  relief. 

Nevertheless,  it  has  made  Franchot 
Tone.  His  Adam  is  a  fine,  unsym- 
pathetic, burly,  realistic  portrait  of  a 
man  going  to  the  dogs.  He  is  far 
greater  than  anything  in  the  play.  He 
shows  what  intelligence  can  do  with 
rubbish. 

"LITTLE    WOMEN'" 

William  A.  Brady,  in  his  infinite 
wisdom,  made  up  his  mind  that  it 
was  time  for  the  ladies  to  cry  at  a 
series  of  matinees.  Mr.  Brady  has 
always  been  dead  set  agin  sophistica- 
tion, burlesque,  cynicism  and  cocktail 
wisecracking.  It's  time,  sez  he,  for  a 
good  old  Mid-Victorian  handkerchief 
party.  And  who  am  I  to  say  he  is 
wrong?  Weeping  in  public  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  cheapest  luxuries. 
"Strong  men  wept"  is  a  line  from  old 
Pop  Sophocles. 

Well,  at  Mr.  Brady's  revival  of 
Louisa  M.  Alcott's  "Little  Women"  ' 
strong  women — husky  corsetieres  and 
hard-boiled  bosses  of  telephone  girls 
— wept.  It  was  a  dreadful  afternoon. 
Being  a  polite  man,  I  wept,  too 
when  Beth  gave  up  her  sweet  soul, 
off-stage. 
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Antiques  with  a  written  guarantee 


ViN  exceedingly 
fine  old  Slier  at  on  mahogany  side- 
board inlaid  moith  satinwood.  It  is 
all  in  its  original  condition  includ- 
ing the  handles. 

To  meet  present-day  price  adjust- 
ments it  is  reduced  to   $450. Of). 


Louis  Joseph 

14  Newbury  Street 

Almost  opposite  the  Ritz- Carlton 

Boston,  Mass. 

Fine  Interiors 
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Furniture  of  Highest 
Merit 


(T)ED  of  Hepplewhite  influence, 
-*-'  with  Paintings  in  the  manner 
of  Angelica  Kaufmann,  is  made  of 
yellow  figured  satinwood,  handed 
with  \ing'WOod,  and  finished  in  a 
soft  glaze   antique  feeling. 

The  carefully  studied  decorations 
are  executed  with  the  same  attew 
tion  and  s\ill  which  is  character' 
istic  of  all  Somma  Furniture. 

Of  particular  interest  also,  is  a 
commode  in  harmonizing  style  with 
doors  and  drawers,  decorated  with 
standing  figures  in  oval  medallions. 
Its  handles  are  hand  chased  in 
silver. 
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Pine  Paneling  from  American  Forests 


(Continued  from  page  33) 


wood  have  been  answered  from  the 
office  of  this  magazine.  This  phase  of 
decorative  woodwork  is  one  that  few 
laymen  understand  and  for  that  rea- 
son we  might  take  the  opportunity  to 
describe,  in  brief,  the  grain  and  knots 
which  in  pine  woodwork  are  so  un- 
usually attractive;  also,  in  passing,  to 
remark  that  while  pine  is  more  gen- 
erally looked  for  in  wall-paneling,  its 
value  as  a  furniture  wood  is  now  ad- 
mitted when  used  in  certain  interiors. 

Avoiding  the  many  technical  de- 
scriptions in  the  text  books,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  describe  how  a  tree  grows, 
because  it  is  the  manner  of  the 
growth  which  causes  the  grain  and 
the  other  markings.  If  you  take  a 
tulip  bulb  or  an  onion,  and  cut  it 
across,  it  shows  a  series  of  concentric 
circles;  cut  it  down  the  center  and 
both  halves  will  show  layer  upon  layer 
of  growth  each  distinctly  outlined. 
These,  in  miniature,  illustrate  the 
growth  of  a  tree,  a  layer  (known  as 
sapwood)  forming  every  year  be- 
neath the  bark,  which  in  a  bulb  is  the 
outer  skin,  and  gradually  hardening 
before  the  next  layer  of  sapwood 
grows. 

Some  time  when  you  happen  to  be 
"hiking"  and  come  upon  a  tree  that 
has  been  sawn  down,  examine  the 
sawn  end  and  you  will  find  a  scries  of 
clearly  defined  rings  starting  from  the 
center  and  widening  out  somewhat 
like  the  ripples  when  a  stone  is  thrown 
into  calm  water.  Each  of  these  so- 
called  annular  rings  marks  a  year's 
growth  of  the  tree;  and  it  is  possible 
after  a  little  observation  and  study 
to  find  which  have  been  the  wet  years 
and  which  have  been  the  dry  years, 
according  to  the  thickness  between 
any  two  rings,  and  of  course,  accord- 
ing to  the  actual  character  of  the 
tree.  Thus  in  the  tree  there  are  similar 
markings  to  those  in  the  bulb,  previ- 
ously described. 

When  the  log,  as  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  is  called,  is  sawn  into  boards,  the 
saw  passes  through  the  annular  rings 
and  tiny  pores,  by  which  the  trunk 
draws  nourishment  from  the  roots, 
causing  what  we  speak  of  as  the 
"grain".  In  pine  paneling,  the  rings 
show  as  the  slightly  darker  lines  which 
might  almost  appear  to  have  been  ap- 
plied with  a  brush,  while  an  additional 
natural  picture  is  gained  from  the 
various  sized  knots  which  are  dotted 
indiscriminately  through  the  panels; 
cadi  knot  being  the  base  of  a  small 
branch  which  when  alive  had  grown 
from  the  tree  trunk.  And  though  ad- 
mirers of  pine  woodwork  rarely  troub- 
le to  examine  these  curious  dark 
brown  "blobs",  if  they  are  looked  at 
closely  it  is  clear  that  their  orna- 
mental effect  is  largely  due  to 
numerous  tiny  cin  '''s  which  are  really 
the  growth  rinus,  similar  to  those 
found  in  i  trunk. 

It  is  often  asked  why  |  eling 
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Greai  Britain  but  to  a  greater  extent 
in  Scandinavia  and  other  parts  of 
Northern  Europe.  On  the  other  hand 
no  few  of  them,  like  our  Colonial 
rooms,  are  of  native  American  pine, 
which  was  plentiful  when  the  early 
settlers  arrived  and  still  is.  And  the 
various  characteristics  mentioned  in 
the  following  paragraph  are  apparent 
in  original  woodwork  of  the  different 
districts  in  which  the  Colonies  were 
founded. 

Actually  the  natural  tonal  qualities 
of  each  type  of  pine  are  dependant  up- 
on the  section  in  which  it  grows.  That 
known  as  Georgia  or  long-leaf  pine  is 
obtained  in  the  Southern  States;  the 
term  "long-leaf"  coming  from  the 
long  leaves,  three  in  a  sheath,  pecu- 
liar to  this  tree.  This  Southern  pine  is 
slightly  harder  than  others  and  has  a 
decided  yellow  tone.  The  yellow  pine 
found  in  the  Eastern  States,  referred 
to  as  short-leaf  pine,  is  sometimes  a 
light  orange  or  brownish  yellow,  but 
that  more  generally  favored  now  is 
the  white  or,  as  it  is  frequently  spoken 
of,  "shevlin''  pine. 

This  shevlin  pine  is  cut  from  the 
forests  of  Canada  and  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent in  the  Eastern  States.  Unlike  the 
Georgia  and  the  yellow,  it  is  to  all 
intents  without  any  natural  tint,  but 
it  is  admitted  to  be  far  more  satisfac- 
tory for  modern  paneled  rooms  which 
are  being  reproduced  from  those 
brought  here  from  England  or  are 
still  part  of  early  Colonial  houses. 
Present-day  wood-workers  are  quick 
to  notice  any  advantages  or  shortcom- 
ings in  the  material  from  which  their 
finished  product  is  made;  and  it  was 
found  that  the  shevlin  pine  had  dis- 
tinct advantages.  One  very  important 
phase  of  this  particular  wood  is  the 
fact  that  the  knots  are  far  less  liable 
to  crack  and  become  loose  than  is  the 
case  with  other  types  of  pine,  while 
the  shadings  of  the  growth  rings  are 
unquestionably  more  subtle. 

When  we  first  saw  a  room  of  this 
modern  woodwork,  and  were  told  that 
it  was  of  white  pine,  we  were  at  a 
loss  to  understand  the  beautiful  color 
tones,  because  they  lacked  nothing  of 
those  which  are  so  remarkable  with 
18th  Century  woodwork.  Then,  once 
again,  we  learned  how  closely  the 
scientist  is  working  with  the  crafts- 
man, and  that  it  is  now  possible  to 
treat  white  pine  woodwork  in  such  a 
way  as  to  insure  the  ultimate  finish 
being  in  every  respect  similar  to  that 
which  is  so  admired  in  the  homes 
built  during  the  early  Republican 
days,  and  before. 

Possibly  this  article  has  so  far 
leaned  somewhat  to  the  technical 
features  of  pine  paneling;  but  the 
purpose  has  been  to  show  that  when 
this  woodwork  first  became  fashion- 
able it  marked  that  greater  refinement 
of  interior  architecture  which  we  of 
this  century,  after  many  experiments, 
ded  cannot  be  improved  up- 
on, lor  modern  designers  concede 
that  any  later  evolutions  are  not  to  be 
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A  strip  of  knotty  pine,  showing  its 
adaptability  to  fine  paneling.  From 
Shevlin,     Carpenter     and     Clarke     Co. 

compared  with  the  designs  of  the  past 
and  the  result  is  that  craftsmen  of 
this  present  era  have  been  responsible 
for  some  of  the  finest  woodwork  ever 
produced  in  America;  but  always 
gaining  their  inspiration  from  earlier 
models. 

That  statement  is  in  no  way  ex- 
travagant; it  is  merely  the  result  of 
applying  the  old  adage,  "Survival  of 
the  Fittest"  to  design.  The  fittest  has 
survived  because  it  was  pleasing;  not 
only  pleasing  to  the  eye  but  equally 
pleasing  to  the  workman  who  pro- 
duces a  perfect  design  in  the  medium 
in  which  he  works.  We  have  more 
than  once  happened  into  a  workshop 
when  some  paneled  room  is  on  the 
point  of  completion.  And  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  work-well-done  fills  that 
shop  and  brings  a  glow  of  pride  to 
every  man  who  has  "had  a  hand"'  in 
making  that  room. 

Always  with  pine  paneling,  there  is 
a  dominant  classic  note  with  the 
carved  ornaments.  Not  that  the  clas- 
sicism is  coldly  obvious  but  merely 
that  pine  woodwork  becoming  popu- 
lar during  the  later  Georgian  period, 
the  influence  of  the  Adam  style  in 
England  and  that  of  the  neo-classic 
school  in  this  country  naturally  as- 
serted itself. 

As  a  general  rule,  subdued  classic 
motifs  seem  to  have  been  adopted, 
this  fact  being  patent  from  the  several 
rooms  illustrated  with  this  article. 
For  our  purpose,  we  might  well  study 
the  picture  of  the  library  in  the  New 
York  home  of  Airs.  Edgar  S.  Auchin- 
closs.  Jr..  showing  the  molded  paneled 
over-mantel.  The  only  carved  work  is 
the  basket  of  llowers  on  the  lintel  of 
the  fireplace  and  the  foliated  Vitru- 
vian  scroll  of  the  cornice  which  runs 
entirely    round   the   room.    Here   we 


have  a  simple  dignity  from  the  classic 
motifs  combined  with  the  warm  tones 
of  the  wood  which  gains  a  decided 
picture  effect  from  the  dark  knots.  In  } 
contrast  the  varicolored  bindings  of   i 
the  many  books  are  framed  by  the   1 
pine    stiles    and    shelves,    while    the 
paneled    effect    is    continued    on   the 
doors  of  the  small  cupboards  below.    • 

Another  room,  which  is  among 
those  illustrated,  shows  one  of  the 
shallow  arched  open  cupboards  so 
frequently  found  with  18th  Century 
pine  paneled  rooms  and  carefully  re- 
produced by  modern  craftsmen.  In 
the  present  instance,  the  cornice  is 
plain  but  fairly  bold,  like  boldness 
being  evident  with  the  moldings  of 
the  narrow  vertical  panels  and  with 
the  arched  frame  of  the  cupboard; 
the  only  ornaments  being  the  Greek 
fret  meander  applied  on  the  edge  of 
the  lower  shelf;  and.  as  is  usual,  the 
woodworker  has  introduced  what 
would  be  the  keystone  of  a  stone 
arch  above  the  cupboard. 

These  details  are  remarked  to  show 
how  the  association  of  quite  simple 
forms  results  in  a  beautiful  interior. 
And  does  not  such  an  interior  as  this 
clearly  show  that  any  exuberant  mag- 
nificence is  out  of  place  in  any  but  a 
very  large  room?  There  is  one  im- 
portant advantage  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  shallow  cupboards.  As 
demonstrated  in  this  particular  set- 
ting, when  decorated  with  china,  and 
perhaps  a  few  pieces  of  silver  with  « 
books  on  the  bottom  shelf,  they  im- 
mediately become  a  point  of  color 
and  interest,  the  while  conferring 
that  homelike  atmosphere  which  is  so 
present  with  the  early  pine  rooms 
which  have  been  left  unchanged 
through  many  generations. 

One  other  point ;  We  are  often 
prone  to  think  that  pine  woodwork 
should  be  restricted  to  one  or  two 
rooms,  rarely  giving  any  considera- 
tion to  its  use  in  a  hall.  Yet  it  always 
seems  that  of  the  many  places  in  a 
house  where  it  might  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage, the  hall  is  specially  suitable. 
This  for  the  reason  that  the  ma- 
jority of  halls  depend  to  a  large 
extent  upon  indirect  sunlight,  conse- 
quently in  view  of  the  color  tones  of 
pine,  this  wood  must  obviously  lighten 
any  hall. 

We  gained  this  impression  from  a 
Georgian  pine  paneled  hall  exhibited 
some  time  ago,  with  a  magnificent 
staircase  which  was  originally  in  an 
English  18th  Century  mansion.  The 
doors  were  remarkable  examples  of 
the  carved  work  of  that  time  and  one 
wall  was  paneled  to  the  height  of 
about  four  feet,  the  upper  part  of  the 
wall  being  plastered  and  divided  by 
wide  molded  stiles  supporting  a  deep 
molded  cornice. 

It  would  be  possible  to  describe 
numerous  other  styles  of  pine  rooms 
and  the  various  ornamental  forms 
which  were  adopted  as  suitable  to  cer- 
tain types  of  interiors.  Main-  are  quite 
simple  while  others  approach  a  gran- 
deur in  keeping  with  the  great  recep- 
tion rooms  such  as  still  remain  in  the 
Did  World  and  in  many  of  the  18th 
Century  houses  of  our  now  larger 
cities.  But  with  all  there  is  that  pecu- 
liar charm  emanating  from  the  soft 
tonal  qualities  of  the  wood  itself;  the 
indiscriminate  little  dark  "blobs"  of 
the  knots;  the  unobtrusive  carved 
ornamentation;  and  the  subtle  curves 
and  shadings  of  the  splendid  moldings 
which  were  so  remarkable  with  the 
later  pine  woodwork. 
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Pair   of  old   Colebrookdalc   rases   painted  with   floral 

bouquets    in    reserves    and    encrusted    with    coloured 

flowers  and  foliage  in  high  relief  on  magenta  ground. 

England  1814-1820. 


E.  Schmidt  &  Co. 

669  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Southampton  Miami  Beach  Palm  Beach 

Bar  Harbor 
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May  we  send  you  our  catalogue! 

\V^illiam  Leavens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

32  Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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WATSON    & 
BOALER 

Interiors  and  Furniture 


This  complete  and  efficient 
organization  plans  and 
executes  commissions  involv- 
ing interior  architecture,  dec- 
orations, and  furnishings  for 
homes  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Discussions  are  invited  with 
executives  who  are  planning 
offices  of  distinction  and  with 
club  officials  seeking  interiors 
of  character. 

For  individual  selection  and 
use  in  our  commissions,  a 
large  collection  is  maintained 
of  antique  furniture  and  repro- 
ductions, panelled  rooms  and 
interesting  architectural  frag- 
ments, antique  and  new  man- 
tels and  fireplaces,  European 
and  Oriental  Rugs,  old  fabrics, 
distinctive  textiles. 


WATSON 
BOALER 

INCORPORATED 


722  North  Michigan  Avenue 

Warerooms:  469  East  Ohio  Street 

CHICAGO 


Rare  and  Lovely 
AntiqueVarguenos 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

fight  figures,  is  of  a  later  form  of  the 
latter  style.  The  figures  are  treated 
conventionally,  and  balanced  against 
each  other.  A  good  deal  of  humor  is 
displayed.  In  fact,  these  bits  of  early 
pictorial  engraving  on  ivory  or  bone 
might  be  called  the  forerunners  of  the 
comic  strip.  Where  the  artisan  de- 
picted caballeros — gentlemen,  easily 
recognized  by  their  clothing  —  he 
showed  them  as  running  away  from 
the  bull.  He  attributed  more  cour- 
age to  the  toreadors,  clad  in  the 
balloon  breeches  and  the  kind  of 
big  hats  worn  by  the  bull-fighters 
of  that  day,  for  they  are  in  some 
instances  about  to  stab  the  bull  with 
their  short  swords.  In  such  cases, 
however,  the  workman  had  his  bit 
of  joke  at  the  expense  of  the  bande- 
rilleros  who  are  fleeing  wildly.  Nor 
does  he  entirely  spare  the  matadors 
themselves,  for  in  some  of  the  little 
pictures  they  are  earnestly  engaged 
in  fighting  goats!  Red  polychroming. 
as  the  color  of  the  bull-ring,  is  seen 
on  the  otherwise  ivory-and-black 
front  of  this  wonderful  little  cabinet. 

The  "Gran  Vargueno",  another 
piece  in  the  collection,  is  seventeenth 
century — about  the  middle,  perhaps 
— and,  both  as  regards  the  cabinet  and 
the  kind  of  elaborated  trestle  stand, 
is  of  a  different  era  and  school- 
Though  still  late  Renaissance,  it  shows 
Baroque  influence,  and  has  departed 
from  the  severity  of  the  early  mod- 
els. The  whole  construction,  for  ex- 
ample, is  architectural.  Human  fig- 
ures, naturalistically  drawn,  appear, 
depicting,  with  a  scene  for  each 
drawer,  the  various  kinds  of  hunting 
done  at  that  time  in  Spain  and  her 
colonies — all,  however,  without  fire- 
arms. (An  ancient  parchment  book 
which  our  Spanish  lady  keeps  in  one 
of  the  drawers,  a  quaint  old  book 
published  by  royal  order  in  1582,  is 
on  the  same  theme  and  gives  pictures 
of  the  hunting  methods  long  used  in 
Spain  and  her  colonies.)  These  little 
scenes  appear  on  the  Gran  Vargueno 
drawers  depicted  on  ivory  with  insets 
of  ebony  and  tortoise-shell,  all  of 
which  were  brought  to  Spain  from  her 
eastern  colonies.  It  represents  the 
work  of  a  life-time  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  made  by  Carthusian  monks 
near  Granada.  Tradition  says  that  this 
elaborate  cabinet  was  once  a  royal 
gift  to  a  favorite. 

No  Spanish  interior,  in  old  Spain, 
was  complete  without  its  braseros, 
those  iron  or  brass  charcoal  braziers, 
which  were  about  two  feet  in  diameter 
and  set  on  wide-lipped  metal  or 
wooden  stands  on  the  floor.  A  travel- 
er in  Spain  will  still  come  across  them 
in  antiquated  districts  but  will  derive 
but  little  consolation  from  their  tenu- 
ous heat.  However,  they  are  certainly 
very  decorative  and  fill  in  the  picture. 
Our  Washington  collection  has  its 
old  brasero. 

One  of  (he  interesting  chairs  in  this 

semblage  of  old  Spanish 

is  of   the   severe  "frailero" 

or  monkish  type.  It  is  typically  broad 

and    rather    low   and   lias   the   carved 

er  ami  tooled  Cordovan 

leatl  and    hack    of    the    most 

ive  of  such   chairs.   Upon 

■ l"'  ;  ck  is  carved  a  knight  in 

or  who  is  engaged  in  playing  the 

a   mediaeval   castle.   In 

tooled   in   the   leather,   are 

;,  "Soy  Damador  Cantuna." 

'  1    am    Da   1  idor  Cantuna)  and  the 

'      !  >  " 


Events  in  the  Art  Galleries 


During  the   month   of 
February 


Ackermann  Galleries 

50  E.  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

Qld  English   Sporting  Prints 

E.  C.  Babcock  Art  Galleries 
5  E.  57th  Street,  New  York  City, 

Water  colors  by  Leon  Carroll 

Balzac  Galleries,  Inc. 

102  E.  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

Modern  Paintings  and  Water  Colors 

Demotte,  Inc. 

25  E.  78th  Street,  New  York  City 

Coptic  Tapestry  Weaves  dating  from  the  3rd  to  the  Tth  Century 
A.  D. 

DURAND-RUEL   GALLERIES 

12   E.  57th   Street,  New  York  City 
Oils  by  Mary  Dignam 
Paintings  by  French  Artists 

The  Ehrich  Galleries 

36  E.  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

Paintings   by   Old   Masters 


(Feb.   1st  to  15th) 
(Feb.    Kith    to    2!lth) 


Modern    China, 


Mrs.  Ehrich 

36  E.  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

Antique    English    Furniture    and    Accessorie 
Glass  and  Linens 

Ferargil  Galleries 

63  E.  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

Recent  Paintings  by  Ernest  Lawson  and  Water  Colors 

by  Lois  Lenski  (Feb.   1st  to  ltth) 

Paintings  by  Jack  Yeats  (Feb.   loth  to  21)th) 

Grand  Central  Art  Galleries 

15  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Etchings  by  Eugene  Higgins  (Feb.   2nd  to  27th) 

Paintings  of  Rockport  by  Anthony  Thieme     (Feb.  2nd  to  13th) 
Still-Life  Paintings  by  Hovsep  Pushnia  1  (Fib.  2nd  to  13th) 

Portraits  by  Walter  L.  Clark  and  Paintings  by  Charles  Chapman 

(Feb.   Kith  to   27th) 

Harlow,  McDonald  &  Co. 

667  Fifth   Avenue,  New  York  City 

Drawings  and  Etchings  by  S.  R.  Badmin 

Kennedy  &  Company 

785  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

18th  Century  French  Color  Prints 

F.  Kleinbercer  Galleries 

12  E.  54th  Street,  New  York  City 

Old  Masters 

Knoedler 

14  E.  57th  St.,  New  York  City 

Exhibition  of  Mosaics  by  Elsa  Schmid 

C.  W.  Kraushaar  Art  Galleries 
680  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Water  Colors  by  Pierre  Brissaud 

Paintings  and  Drawings  by  A.  S.  Baylinson 

(Keh.   Kith  to  .March  2nd) 

John  Levy  Galleries 

1  E.  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

Early  .Masters,   18th  Century  English   Portraits  and  Landscapes 

Macbeth  Gallery 

15  E.  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

Landscapes  of  the  "Hudson  River  School" 

(.Ian.   25th  to  Feb.  13th) 

The  Milch  Galleries 

108   W.   57th   Street,   New  York   City 

Figures  and  Landscapes  by  George  Oberteuffei 

(.Ian.    2.">th   to   Fell.    ii(h) 
American  Paintings  of  19th  and  20th  Centuries 
•'From  Homer  On"  (Feb.  8th  to  March  5th) 

Morton  G\lleries 

127  Enst  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

Small  Paintings  by  A.  F.   Levinson  (Feb.   1st   to  15th) 

Reinhardt  Galleries 

730  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Exhibition  of  eleven  American  ami  eleven  French  Contemporary 
Artists  (Feb.   1st   to   Kith) 

Jacques  Sei.igmann  &  Co.,  Inc. 
3  F.  51st  Street,  Now   York  City 

18th   Century   Paintings   and   Furniture 

ami  Sculpture 

M  \iiiE  Sterner 

9  E.  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

Pnrtmits  by  Ntkol  Schattenstein 

Paintings  by  Fredrick  Wight 

Wildenstein  &  Co.,  Inc. 

647  Fifth   Ave.,  New  York  City 

Portraits  by  Miss  Ethel  Thayer 

Howard  Young  Gu.leries,  Inc. 

0(1   Fifth    Ave,   New  York   City 

17th  and  18th  Century  Dutch  Paintings 


(February   1st  to  13th) 


(Jan.  26th  to  Feb.  8th) 


and    Gothic    Tapestries 


(Feb.    1st    to   13th) 
(Feb.    15th  to   27(h) 
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More  Simple  French  Interiors 

i  Continued  fn  ;;:  page  29) 


:he  many  early  objects  of  interior 
decoration  to  be  restored  to  favor, 
,ve  will  touch  upon  some  of  the  fire- 
alace  settings  which  have  been  re- 
jroduced  after  the  Louis  style  by 
\merican  decorators.  Firstly,  how- 
'\er.  we  would  remark  that,  in  keep- 
ng  with  French  traditions,  the  walls 
)f  rooms  other  than  bedrooms  are 
jsually  paneled;  the  paneling  more 
jften  being  achieved  by  fine  mould- 
ngs  either  curved  or  rectangular,  ap- 
plied to  walls  as  shown  in  the  in- 
eriors  illustrated.  In  bedrooms  which 
vill  be  touched  upon  later,  the  walls 
ire  either  papered  or  tinted,  though 
hese  too  are  often  paneled  and  paper 
ipplied  within  the  moldings  which 
hus  serve  as  delicate  framing. 

In  selecting  the  actual  fireplace  for 
i  room,  it  is  generally  held  that  those 
vith  the  sinuating  curves  of  the  Louis 
*CV  style  are  preferable.  Those  of  the 
^ouis  XVI  style  are  frequently  used, 
jut  it  cannot  be  said  they  meet  with 
:qual  favor.  Both  carved  wood  and 
narble  are  being  made  from  the  orig- 
nal  designs  and  it  is  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal choice  which  to  install  in  any 
^articular  room.  Some  rooms  may  call 
or  the  marble,  but  the  wood  mantels 
vhich  have  come  to  our  notice  are 
jndeniably  more  in  keeping  in  a  liv- 
ng  room;  most  of  them  are  of  carved 
valnut  which  itself  introduces  a  quiet 
lecorative  note  because  of  the  vary- 
ng  browns  which  make  this  wood  so 
tttractive. 

There  are  almost  endless  settings 
suitable  around  a  fireplace,  which  in- 
,-itingly  suggest  an  afternoon  tea- 
jarty,  a  game  of  bridge,  or  a  quiet 
lour  with  a  book.  Of  course  the 
Darby-and-Joan-like  placing  of  an 
irmchair  on  cither  side  of  the  chim- 
ley -piece  will  never  lose  its  popular- 
ty.  but  there  is  no  question  that 
jnless  care  is  taken  this  arrangement 
s  liable  to  develop  a  rather  prim 
symmetry.  One  setting  which  is  popu- 
ar  in  French  homes  is  a  fairly  long 
jpholstered  chair-back  sofa  with  nu- 
nerous  legs  and  stretcher  rails  on  one 
side  of  the  chimney-piece  and  an 
overstuffed  low-back  armchair  on  the 
)ther  side.  A  light,  easily  movable 
able  is  generally  opposite  to  but  some 
listance  from  the  fireplace  and  a 
small  low  table  at  the  end  of  the  sofa. 

Often  the  furniture  will  be  of  the 
nore  advanced  Provincial  type  and 
he  pattern  designs  of  the  material 
jsed  for  drapes  and  covering,  as  a 
rule,  vary  in  the  same  room.  In  sug- 
gesting that  various  patterns  are  used, 
we  do  so  intentionally,  because  this 
.-cry  phase  of  the  simpler  French  in- 
eriors  is  one  which  adds  to  the  un- 
sophisticated charm.  For  example, 
,ve  recall  one  really  delightful  room 
vhere  the  window  drapes  were  blue 
.vith  tiny  view  panels  interspersed 
with  miniature  flowers,  while  the  cov- 
erings of  the  chairs  and  sofa  and  deep 
loose  cushions,  dear  to  the  French- 
nan,  were  two  or  more  floral  patterns. 

Readers  will  doubtless  notice  that 
in  each  of  the  rooms  shown,  wall 
decorations  in  the  form  of  pictures 
and  mirrors  are  used  fairly  freely, 
this,  again,  being  in  keeping  with  the 
French  desire  to  achieve  variation  of 
color  through  different  mediums.  Wall 
mirrors  above  the  mantel-shelf,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  a  room,  are 
specially  typical  of  French  interior 
treatment  both  in  the  Parisian  salons 
and  in  the  rooms  of  the  more  modest 
homes;  nor  is  it  unusual  for  the  mir- 
rors to  be  accompanied  by  a  painted 


view  or  ilcral  panel  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  frame. 

Not  infrequently  the  mirror  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  architectural 
treatment  of  a  mantel,  an  instance  of 
this  occurring  with  the  carved  wood 
Louis  XV  style  chimney-piece  of  a 
living  room  illustrated.  This  room  is 
representative  of  any  which  might  be 
found  in  the  home  of  a  French  pro- 
vincial banker  or  merchant  and  it 
may  be  noticed  that  Oriental  influence 
has  been  introduced  in  the  wall-paper 
which  pictures  little  figures,  birds,  and 
flowers  in  the  Chinese  style.  Similar 
Oriental  influence  presents  itself  in 
the  two  porcelain  vases  here  used  as 
bases  for  the  table  lamps. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  in- 
troduction of  color  through  several 
mediums.  Some  attention  given  to  the 
living  room  mentioned  in  the  previous 
paragraph  will  serve  to  support  this: 
The  wall-paper  and  the  carpet  serve 
as  background  to  the  entire  setting; 
the  modern  needlework  on  the  furni- 
ture is  one  source  of  soft  color  tones; 
the  pictures  are  similarly  effective  at 
eye-level;  while  the  ornaments  on  the 
mantel  and  the  painted  porcelain  lamp 
base  each  adds  a  minor  but  bright 
note.  Or,  as  in  another  living  room, 
completed  recently  by  a  New  York 
decorator,  like  effects  were  gained  by 
covering  the  sofa  in  a  richly  figured 
brocade,  with  a  different  shade  of 
the  same  material  for  hangings;  and 
floral  motifs  were  selected  for  the 
covering  of  some  of  the  chairs.  A  few 
colored  prints  were  hung  on  the  panel- 
ed walls,  and  the  fireplace,  which  was 
of  a  reddish  brown  marble,  was  a 
further  subdued  center  of  color. 

One  room  among  the  many  we  re- 
call seeing  was  what  in  a  larger  house 
might  be  a  breakfast-room,  but  which 
was  equally  appropriate  as  a  dining 
room  in  a  moderate  sized  apart- 
ment. The  walls  were  tinted  and  fin- 
ished above  by  a  molded  cornice,  a 
lighter  molding  being  fitted  at  chair- 
back  height.  In  place  of  the  usual 
sideboard  a  half-round  black  lacquer- 
ed commode  was  used,  with  two 
sconces  and  a*  wall  mirror  in  a  carved 
frame  above.  The  table  when  not  ex- 
tended was  circular  and  would  seat 
four,  but  with  the  additional  leaves, 
could  accommodate  six  and  possibly 
eight. 

In  this  particular  room,  which  was 
in  the  style  of  Louis  XVI,  straight 
legs  predominated  with  all  the  furni- 
ture. Yet  it  was  an  excellent  example 
of  how  the  more  moderate  types  of 
French  furniture  of  this  period  suc- 
cessfully eliminate  the  austerity  of 
the  formal  classic  forms  by  associat- 
ing curves.  To  quote  a  few  of  what 
might  be  called  the  "rounding-ofT 
shapes:  The  commode  was  half  round; 
the  table  was  a  complete  circle;  the 
backs  of  the  chairs  had  the  hoop- 
shape  top  and  the  legs  of  the  table 
and  chairs,  while  straight,  were  fluted. 
These  minor  details  are  noted  here, 
because  the  real  value  of  curves  in 
conjunction  with  straight  lines  is 
often  overlooked. 

Among  the  rooms  we  have  used  as 
illustrations,  there  is  a  bedroom  sug- 
gestive of  one  of  the  older  houses  in 
our  larger  centers  which  have  been 
reconstructed  for  individual  apart- 
ments. The  single  wood  bed  is  place! 
in  a  smaller  room  divided  from  the 
living  room  bv  paneling,  and  while 
this  is  in  the  Louis  XV  style  it  recalls 
an  apartment  we  once  occupied.  In 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


(  By  Leading  Decorators) 


GROUPING  OF   OCCASIONAL   PIECES 
BY  HERTS  BROTHERS 

Interesting  commodes,  end  tables,  mirrors  and  such  occa- 
sional objects  of  decoration  are  illustrated  in  large  and  un- 
usual variety  in  our  1932  Annual  of  Fine  Furniture.  A  care- 
ful inspection  of  this  book,  we  believe,  will  unfold  to 
you  the  endless  possibilities  of  employing  small  objects  at 
small  expense  to  refresh  the  decorative  atmosphere  of 
a  room.  Ask  your  furniture  dealer  or  decorator  to  show  you 
the   new    1932   Albert   Grosfeld   Annual   of   Fine   Furniture. 


(  Importers  &  M  vkers  of  r  inkHrmtikka 

Gl  NERAL  OFFICES  &  SHOWROOMS 
NEW  YORK      120  East  47th  St.  (Betwet  n  1st  &  2nd  Avi  r. ) 
IlICAGO  Showrooms— 660  Cass  St.  (No.  Wabash 
LOS  ANGELES  Showroo  >0     N  >rti  I        tout  Avt . 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


MEMBERS     OF     THE    ANTIQUE     AND     DECORATIVE     ARTS    LEAGUE     INC. 


SHERATON 

18  10 


A  lovely  piece  inspired  by  the  last 
great  designer  of  the  18th  Century 
—  Thomas  Sheraton.  A  genuine 
antique  that  shows  the  classic  dig- 
nity and  restraint  of  this  master 
builder.  In  excellent  condition, 
threepedestal  dining  table.  Excep- 
tionally fine  grain  mahogany.  Size  as 
shown  above,  closed  103  "x  51  ". 
Open    151"   x    51".    28"    high. 

PRICES  ON  OUR  ENTIRE  STOCK  OF  ENGLISH 
ANTIQUES  GREATLY  REDUCED 


More  Simple  French  Interiors 

( Continued  from  page  61) 


THONET 


BROTHERS,     INC 


7> 


^/-liitic/ues  and  Csxeforocluciions 
33  East  47th  Street  at  Madison  Avenue 


If  you  wunt  value  for  your  money, 
see  and  price  these 

Mantels  and  Fixtures! 


M.  OU  have  well-dc 
fined  standards  of  value  for  the  things 
you  buy  frequently — but  when  you  set 
out  to  purchase  Mantels  or  Fireplace 
Fixtures,  you  are  apt  to  find  yourself  on 
unfamiliar  ground. 


Play  safe!  You  can  check  values  if  you 
shop  before  you  buy — and  you  will 
soon  discover  that  Jackson  Products  offer 
you  a  reliable  standard  of  compari- 
son, both  as  regards  price  and  quality. 


The  Wm.  H.  J.r-kson  Company  has 
been  manufacturing  and  importing  Man- 
tels and  Fireplace  Fixtures  for  more 
than  100  years.  No  house  in  America 
has  a  higher  reputation  for  design,  ma' 
terials  and  workmanship. 

Whether  you  are  looking  for  a  rare 
Antique  Chimney-piece;  Modern  Mar- 
ble, Stone  or  Wood  Mantels;  I 
Andirons:  or  other  (me  Fittings  for  your 
will  find  Jackson  values 
hard  to  mat 

Wm.  II. 

J  A  €  K  S  O 


€  O  xM  PA  IV  Y 

2  West  4  7th  Street,   New  York  City 

318    No.   Michigan    A  incago 

5C>\4  Wilslnre  Boulevard.  Los  A r 
(Supervision  W.  J      S 


Authentic  reproduction  of  a  Louis  XVI  Mantel  in 

beautiful  Escalate  Marble— $275.  Jackson  Andirons 

of  the  same  Period,  finished  in  gold— $160. 

Exclusive  Representatives  of  the 
Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company 

Baltimore 

J.  G.  Valiant  Company 

Boston 

Pettingell-Andrews  Company 

Cincinnati 

The  A.  B.  Closson  Jr.  Company 

Cleveland 

II'     Sterling  &c  Welch  Company 

Denver 

mpany 
Detroit 
lartln  I  npany 

Oklahoma   City 

■  ingmite  <.  ompany 
Philadelphia 
Valiant  Company 
Pittsburgh 
Beaux  Arts 
Providence 

1   11 lei  l  >>i  poration 

St.  1  ouia 

S,  ruggs-V  anden  oort-Bumey 

Washington 

.1    i '.  Valiant  Company 


this  room  the  walls  are  papered  with  a 
large  floral  pattern  copied  from  one 
popular  more  than  a  century  ago.  The 
paper  is  carried  completely  to  the 
ceiling  where  it  finishes  with  a  narrow 
border  and  though  the  pattern  is 
noticeably  large,  it  is  in  no  way  ob- 
trusive owing  to  the  high  elevation  of 
the  room.  Further,  the  mirror  on  the 
wall  at  the  side  of  the  bed  and  the 
several  pictures  successfully  modify 
any  obviousness  which  might  other- 
wise be  apparent  in  the  pattern  of  the 
wall-paper. 

In  furnishing  French  bedrooms  of 
the  type  of  which  we  are  at  present 
writing,  there  is  one  particularly  con- 
venient and,  it  must  be  said,  decora-»_ 
tive  setting:  That  is  the  placing  of  a 
small  dressing-table  in  front  of  a  full- 
length  mirror  which  stands  on  the 
floor  and  has  a  wing  on  each  side,  also 
reaching  to  floor  level.  In  other  words 
the  triple  mirror  placed  around  the 
table  in  this  manner  forms  what  is 
really  a  small  toilet  cabinet. 

Another  piece  of  furniture  typical 
of  the  French  bedroom  is  the  com- 
fortable chaise  longue  somewhat  like 
one  of  the  bergeres  with  an  extended 
seat.  It  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of 


living  in  a  French  home  to  don  a 
dressing  gown  and  sit  propped  up  by 
pillows  on  one  of  these  elongated 
chairs  before  a  fire  and  read  until  the 
eyelids  insist  upon  shutting  out  the 
printed  pages.  Or  to  return  home  after  f 
a  somewhat  arduous  day  with  a  social 
event  looming  in  the  evening,  the  re- 
laxation gained  from  an  hour. on  a 
chaise  longue  brings  the  required 
stimulation  to  insure  an  enjoyable 
party.  Nor  is  this  hearsay;  we  have 
personal  knowledge  of  the  comfort  of 
a  chaise  longue,  even  if  we  derived  it 
from  one  in  a  Paris  hotel. 

We  would  like  to  refer  to  a  much 
•  overlooked  piece  of  furniture  which 
is  still  popular  in  France  and  that  is 
the  stool.  As  a  seat  at  a  dressing  ta- 
ble ;  or  by  the  fireside ;  or  as  a  support 
for  tired  legs  and  feet,  these  little 
pieces  with  their  upholstered  and 
cushioned  tops  are  an  attribute  to 
any  scheme  of  decoration.  The  sug- 
gestions we  have  made  for  their  use 
are  but  a  few  of  the  uses  to  which 
they  may  be  put.  The  French  homes 
also  contain  comfortable  low  chairs, 
known  as  "slipper  chairs",  one  of 
which  is  usually  found  in  the  bed- 
rooms. 


Window  Construction  and  Materials 


(Continued 

excessively  expensive.  Yet,  while  a 
single  large  pane  of  glass  may  be 
desirable  occasionally  to  frame  an 
unusual  vista  from  some  important 
room  of  the  house,  small  panes  are 
generally  more  satisfying  to  the 
esthetic  sense. 

GLASS  AND  GLAZING 

Three  properties  are  required  of 
window  glass  in  the  residence;  that 
it  be  clear,  flat  and  possess  tensile 
strength.  Glass  is  of  many  kinds, 
some  differing  by  reason  of  the 
method  of  manufacture,  others  be- 
cause of  the  ingredients  of  which  it 
is  made.  Sheet  glass  is  the  trade  name 
for  the  material  found  in  the  average 
house.  Prior  to  machine  manufacture 
this  was  made  from  large  cylinders, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  eliminate 
distortion.  With  machines  in  use  to- 
day it  is  possible  to  have  such  glass 
drawn  perfectly  flat  and  clear. 

It  is  sold  in  either  single  or  double 
thickness,  thus  affording  opportunity 
for  a  low  price  range.  Double  thick 
glass  is  the  sounder,  and  less  easily 
broken,  none  other  should  be  used  in 
panes  of  large  area.  Plate  glass  is  an 
improved  product,  highly  polished  so 
that  it  often  looks  like  a  mirror  in  the 
window.  It  is, the  selection  of  the 
owner  who  desires  the  best. 

Ordinary  window  glass  bars  the 
passage  of  the  healthful  ultra-violet 
rays  of  natural  daylight,  so  beneficial 
to  ailing  bodies.  Special  glass  is  now 
being  manufactured  which  will  intro- 
mit much  of  these  health  giving  qual- 
ities. First  introduced  and  endorsed 
by  hospitals,  this  kind  of  glass  is  find- 
ing wide  acceptance  for  the  windows 
of  residences,  Such  glass  costs  little 
more  than  ordinary  window  glass. 

Leaded  glass  derives  its  name  from 
the  division  of  glass  lights  into  small 
units  by  means  of  lead  cames.  Any 
type  of  glass  may  be  used,  frequently 
it  may  be  obscured,  and  it  may  be 
highly  colored. 

Glass  is  fastened  into  the  sash  in 
several  ways.  The  method  used  must 
hold  the  sheet  firmly,  keep  out  the 
weather,  and  withstand  the  shocks  of 
careless     handling,     while     providing 


from  page  52) 

ready  replacement  of  broken  lights. 
Zinc  points  and  linseed  oil  putty  are 
generally  used  on  wood,  spring  glaz- 
ing clips  and  litharge  putty  on  steel  1 
frames,  while  wood  or  metal  beads  are 
often  used  to  make  plate  glass  secure. 

NEW  THINGS  IN  WINDOWS 

Several  new  ideas  have  been  intro- 
duced into  windows  in  recent  months. 
There  is  one  to  alleviate  the  hot  and 
stuffy  feeling  in  the  house  during 
rainy  weather.  Manufacturers  of 
metal  sash  have  brought  out  a  section 
with  a  horizontal  unit  across  the  bot- 
tom of  the  window  which  opens  in 
as  a  sill  ventilator.  Other  ventilating 
units,  pivoted  at  the  upper  corners, 
slide  down  in  the  frame  and  open  out 
with  a  downward  slant  which  effec- 
tively bars  rain  while  open  to  permit 
fresh  air  to  get  in. 

Another  development  is  the  double- 
hung  window  in  steel  of  light  section. 
Finger  tip  lightness  in  operation  is 
achieved  by  use  of  high  grade  spring 
balances  and  factory  established 
clearances  between  frame  and  sash. 
Special  rolled  sections,  narrow  meet- 
ing rail,  and  inconspicuous  frame 
members  increase  to  maximum  the 
amount  of  clear  light  opening. 

A  logical  method  of  eliminating 
condensation  has  been  effected  by 
double  glazing  of  steel  sash.  Such  a 
window  has  an  air  pocket  between  the 
two  glass  panes  which  effectively  bars 
much  cold,  the  cause  of  condensation. 
This  construction  is  likewise  efficient 
in  reducing  the  transmission  of  sound, 
an  advantage  along  many  noisy 
streets.  A  still  further  use  is  in  fire 
protection  of  openings  where  desir- 
able or  required  by  law.  The  outer 
sheet  of  wire  glass  will  provide  the 
protection,  while  the  inner  glazing 
may  be  in  leaded  glass  of  any  design 
or  color  combination  to  harmonize 
with  the  interior. 

The  bronze  industry  has  been  revo- 
lutionized during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  New  alloys,  new  processes 
and  new  construction  methods  have 
made  bronze  and  other  non-ferrous 
alloys  available  for  windows  in  better 
grade  residences. 
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"Cotswold  Architecture'' 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


Floor  plans  showing  the  delightful  arrangement  of  rooms  in  the  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Schraner 


February  as  the  First  Spring  Month 


(Continued  from  page  54) 


of  water  to  settle  the  plants  in  the 
soil  instead  of  tamping  them,  I  have 
succeeded  very  satisfactorily  in  in- 
ducing them  to  grow  and  bloom 
abundantly.  At  any  rate,  it  is  much 
better  to  do  this  job  in  March  than 
to  wait  until  late  April  or  May. 

All  gardeners  make  for  themselves 
some  provision  for  carrying  on  winter 
work  under  glass.  Those  who  can  af- 
ford it  have  greenhouses  and  men  to 
operate  them,  and  others  have  various 
makeshift  contrivances  for  securing 
the  same  advantages.  Hotbeds,  cold- 
frames,  and  even  window  boxes  are 
adopted  according  to  the  gardener's 
means. 

Those  who  use  hotbeds  will  be  up 
and  doing  toward  the  middle  of 
February.  Many  plants  can  be  got 
under  way  by  means  of  a  hotbed, 
which  otherwise  would  have  to  wait 
until  May.  Small,  early  vegetables — 
radishes,  lettuce,  etc. — may  be  start- 
ed now,  but  I  never  could  see  any 
sense  in  working  a  hotbed  to  produce 
things  which  you  can  buy  at  such 
trifling  expense  and  with  so  much 
less  bother.  Neither  do  I  think  that  it 
pays  the  average  home  gardener  to 
sow  his  own  tomato  plants  or  cab- 
bage plants  or  things  of  that  sort  in 
hotbeds  or  coldframes.  The  quantity 
of  such  things  that  he  can  use  is 
so  small  that  he  would  do  better  to 
devote  his  space  to  raising  flowers 
and  unusual  things. 

February   is    a    tricky   month   for 


perennials  being  carried  in  cold- 
frames.  The  sun  is  as  high  now  as  it 
was  in  October  and  just  as  powerful. 
The  temperature  may  rise  to  unbe- 
lievable height  in  small  frames  on 
sunny  days.  Therefore,  let  the  plants 
be  given  plenty  of  air  whenever  it 
can  be  done  without  chilling  them, 
and  if  this  is  skillfully  managed, 
Pansies,  English  Daisies,  Violas, 
Wallflowers,  and  such  things  will  be 
coming  into  bloom  towards  the  end 
of  the  month. 

In  February,  those  who  want  to  go 
on  with  Chrysanthemums  will  be 
making  cuttings  from  the  new  shoots 
which  form  on  the  mother  plants 
which  have  been  stored  under  cover. 
Chrysanthemums  root  quickly  and 
grow  rapidly  in  a  box  of  moist  sand, 
either  in  the  house  or  greenhouse, 
and  may  be  potted  off  within  two 
weeks.  Within  another  ten  days,  the 
tops  may  be  taken  off  the  newly 
rooted  cuttings  and  themselves  root- 
ed to  double  the  increase.  Many  other 
plants  can  be  started  from  cuttings 
during  February.  Ageratum,  so  much 
used  for  edging,  can  only  be  grown 
evenly  from  cuttings;  seedlings  al- 
most always  vary  too  much  to  pro- 
duce the  proper  effect.  The  same  is 
true  with  the  blue  Lobelia  whi<  h 
makes  such  an  attractive  indigo  line 
through  the  garden.  I  like  alsi 
choose  my  own  kind  of  ru 
Petunias  by  growing  them  from  cut- 
(Continued  on  page  < 


Salubra  Pattern  No.  31633 
in  sreen,  yellow,  orange 
and  gray  on  cream  back- 
ground—by Mathilde  Flogl 
of  the  Wiener  Werkstaette. 


Interesting  People 

—  designers  oj 

fashionable   iccill   covering 


W 


Prof.  Joseph  Hoffmann 


Mathilde  Flag  I 


HY  are  Salubra  designs  pre-eminent  in  the 
world  of  wall  covering?  Because  they  ere 
created  by  such  world-famed  artists  as  Professor 
Joseph  Hoffmann,  Director  of  theWiener  Werk- 
staette  in  Vienna,  and  Mathilde  Flogl,  celebrated 
on  two  continents  for  her  skilful  expression  of 
art  in  its  modern  form. 

The  same  oil  colors  used  by  these  artists  in 
creating  their  designs  are  used  in  reproducing 
them  in  Salubra.  This  insures  true  hand  painted 
effects  of  great  beauty  for  your  walls.  The  perma- 
nence of  these  colors  makes  Salubra  fadeless, 
washable  and  provides  protection  equivalent  to 
six  coats  of  oil  paint.  Hundreds  of  fascinating 
patterns  to  choose  from  .  .  .  dainty  designs  .  .  . 
bold  ones .  .  .  pastel  shades  .  . .  rich,  vibrant  hues. 

A  roll  of  Salubra  covers  1 5r^  more  wall  space 
than  the  average  wall  paper  roll.  And  as  for  price, 
you  can  buy  Salubra  for  as  little  as  $2.10  a  roll. 

Ask  your  architect  or  decorator — or  clip  the 
coupon  below  so  that  you  can  see  samples  of 
this  altogether  different  wall  covering  and  judge 
for  yourself ! 


ace.  u.  a.  pat.  off. 


WON'T  FADE 

FREDERIC  BLANK  &  CO.,  230  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City 


WILL  WASH 


Please  send  me  facts  about  Salubra  and  a  sample  showing 
its  unusual  texture  and  the   character   of   its  oil  colors. 


Address 


City 
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PARK-AVENUE 

GALLERIES- 

ENSEMBLIERS 

FOR  THE   ELITE 

Over  sixty  per  cent  of  the  outstanding  con- 

temporary   decoration    on    Park   Avenue 

and   Fifth   Avenue    was    created   by   the 

Park  Avenue  Galleries 

277    PARK    AVENUE 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

c 
o 
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IS  THE  MOST  EFFEC- 
TIVE and  the  least  expensive  of 
all  forms  of  decoration. 

THE  TAYLOR  SYSTEM 
OF  COLOR  HARMONY 
enables  the  user  to  achieve  greater 
color  variety — avoid  color  mistakes 
— by  automatically  choosing  har- 
monious shades. 

Invented    by    world-famous    artists,    used 
ssfully    by     leading    decorators    for 
many    >    irs,   the  Taylor  Color   Harmony 
Keyboard  is  invaluable  for  all  color  pur- 
Postpaid. 
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The  House  of  Wood 

(Continued  from  page  49) 


A  purely  Georgian  design  which  Thomas  Jefferson  introduced  to  America 
in  his  residence  at  Monticello,  Albemarle  Co.,  composed  of  quarter-sawed 
walnut,  surrounding  squares  of  figured  walnut.  Courtesy  Wood-Mosaic  Co. 


detail  is  usually  hidden  by  the  hang- 
ing gutter,  unless  the  fir  gutter,  itself 
of  wood,  is  utilized.  Gables  in  many 
styles  have  a  simple  molding  without 
overhang  as  a  diagonal  finish  up  the 
rake.  All  outside  millwork  of  what- 
ever nature,  be  it  entrance  doorway, 
window  frame,  cornice,  porch,  blinds, 
to  name  only  some  of  the  myriad  uses 
of  wood  for  the  exterior  of  the  house, 
should  be  of  white  pine  or  cypress. 
These  woods  have  proven  through 
centuries  of  service  their  ability  to 
stand  up  under  the  burning  heat  of 
mid-summer's  sun  and  the  lashing 
storms  of  the  wildest  winter  weather. 


the  picture  is  complete.  This  offers  a 
suggestion  for  the  home  owner  who 
would  decorate  for  the  last  time.  A 
pine  finish  will  never  need  redecora- 
tion.  The  first  cost  is  the  only  one; 
and  pine  blends  well  with  all  hang- 
ings and  floor  coverings. 

Flooring  is  a  distinct  problem  in 
the  completion  of  the  home.  Most 
people  prefer  hardwood,  and  oak  has 
become  their  gauge  when  judging 
flooring.  A  worthy  record  of  per- 
formance, together  with  merchandiz- 
ing methods  which  have  made  the 
material  available  at  moderate  prices 
in    practically    any    location    in    the 


Conventionalized    French    parquetry    design,    showing    four    12" 

>quare    sections    of    three-ply    laminated    construction.    Edges    are 

grooved    for   slip   tongues    which   will   facilitate   concealed   nailing. 

Courtesy    American    Walnut    Manufacturers    Association 


WOOD  INSIDE  OF  THE  HOI  si 

A  house  finished  in  wood  on  the 
outside  is  a  fitting  subject  for  wood 
within.  It  is  but  borrowing  from 
precedent  to  have  side  walls  of  im- 
portant rooms  finished  in  pine.  Knot- 
ty pine  boards  with  molded  edges 
present  an  interesting  treatment.  If 
this  is  supplemented,  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  by  wide  pine  board  flooring. 


country,  has  placed  this  product  in 
great  demand.  It  will  last  for  the 
life  of  the  building,  it  is  rich  and 
cheerful  in  color,  and  it  blends  har- 
moniously with  any  type  of  decora- 
tion. 

The  customary  stock  flooring  comes 
in  narrow  strips,  with  a  tongue  and 
groove   edge    to    facilitate   the    tight 
(Continued  on  page  65) 
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English  Travel 

|  Continued  from  page  47) 


A  map  of  the  southern  part  of  England  showing  the  route  followed  on  an  in- 
teresting journey  to  London  by  motor,  boat  and  rail,  after  landing  at  Plymouth 


The  quaint  carved  figures  are  fun- 
ny enough  to  cause  one  to  smile.  One 
little  old  man  is  busy  blowing  some 
wind  instrument  and  playing  a  drum 
at  the  same  time;  another  is  that  of 
some  athlete  '"putting  the  weight" 
though  his  attitude  reminds  one  more 


of  a  California  religious  exhorter.  But 
after  that  visit  you  will  have  gained 
some  knowledge  of  how  they  built  in 
the  dark  ages  and.  just  as  this  writer 
does,  you  may  return  home  and  des- 
cant anent  (which  means:  about;  re- 
( Continued  on  page  70) 


The  House  of  Wood 

(Continued  from  page  64) 


joint  when  well  driven  up  and  nailed. 
In  thickness  it  may  be  %  or  % 
inches,  the  latter  preferred  for  new 
work,  since  it  is  possible  to  nail  the 
flooring  through  the  tongue.  This  con- 
ceals all  nails,  simplifying  the  subse- 
quent task  of  finishing  the  tloor.  Such 
flooring  may  vary  from  narrow  strips, 
hardly  an  inch  in  width,  up  to  the 
more  usual  two  or  two  and  a  half 
inches.  This  stock  flooring  may  be 
laid  full  length  of  a  room  (base  to 
base  is  the  definition),  or  a  border 
may  be  introduced  to  lend  added 
dignity  and  character.  Oak  similar  to 
the  main  floor  is  usually  selected  for 
this,  but  strips  of  walnut  are  not  in- 
frequently introduced  as  an  elective 
note  of  contrast. 

There  is  a  prevailing  vogue  for 
wide  flooring.  Concealed  nailing  will 
not  absolutely  fasten  the  boards,  and 
some  additional  face  nailing  is  neces- 
sary. In  best  class  work  boards  are 
drilled  and  screwed  down  to  prevent 
warping.  Heads  are  counter-sunk  with 
walnut  pegs  placed  over  them  to  re- 
semble early  wooden  pegged  flooring. 

Many  homes  present  walnut  floors 
in  the  rooms  visited  by  friends  and 
acquaintances.  Plain  walnut  may  be 
used,  but  more  popular  are  the  her- 
ring bone  and  other  patterns  in  par- 
quetry, as  well  as  the  ship  decking 
with  broad  boards  laid  at  random 
widths  and  lengths.  Walnut  floors 
give  splendid  service  and  impart  great 
richness,  the  deep  natural  brown  of 
the  wood  being  ideal  for  dark  floors 
required  by  many  decorators. 

Maple  and  birch  are  used  for  floor- 
ing, particularly  in  floors  subject  to 
considerable  wear.  Such  woods  are 
very  hard  with  a  dense  grain,  and  in 
natural  finishes  are  light  in  color. 

NEW    TREATMENTS    IX    WOOD 

There  are  new  things  in  even  so 
old  a  matter  as  finishing  the  interior 
of  a  home  with  wood.  Genuine  cab- 
inet wood  is  available  cut  to  paper 
thinness  and  mounted  as  an  insep- 
arable unit  on  fabric.  Through  special 


process  the  wood  is  rendered  ex- 
tremely flexible.  It  can  be  bent 
around  corners  without  cracking  when 
the  grain  of  the  wood  is  placed 
parallel  to  the  edge.  Pliable  as  can- 
vas, it  may  be  applied  to  any  smooth, 
flat  wall  board  or  plaster  surface, 
creating  the  appearance  of  solid 
wood.  Genuine  woods  may  be  used 
for  interior  decoration,  without 
the  limitations  of  size  or  structural 
difficulties. 

Not  being  bound  to  the  restrictions 
of  cabinet  work,  this  new  product 
is  effectively  available  for  modern 
treatments.  Stock  cabinet  woods  are: 
American  walnut,  mahogany,  white 
oak.  Prima  Vera,  lacy  wood  and 
knotty  pine,  in  standard  lengths  of 
eight,  nine  and  ten  feet.  While  the 
material  is  hung  like  wall  paper  and 
may  be  applied  by  the  paper  hanger, 
its  finishing  should  only  be  intrusted 
to  one  competent  at  finishing  woods. 
Natural  beauty  in  graining  is  best 
revealed  by  transparent  varnishes  and 
lacquers. 

Stains  in  brilliant  color  will  not  be 
denied  in  the  present  day  demand  for 
startling  and  original  effects.  Imagine 
a  room  finished  in  a  wood  of  deep 
blue  or  flaming  crimson.  Conjure  the 
effect  of  the  waxed  wall  of  hare-wood, 
brightened  with  door  and  window 
trim  in  some  brilliant  stain. 

This  has  been  tried  before,  but 
stains  applied  to  the  surface  were  not 
permanent.  A  new  process  of  color 
impregnation  of  woods  for  cabinet 
and  trim  purposes  has  been  developed 
along  the  lines  of  preservative  im- 
pregnation against  dry  rot  and  ter- 
mites. The  complete  log  is  imbued 
with  stain  prior  to  being  run  through 
the  saw.  The  color  is  not  confined  to 
the  surface,  but  extends  all  the  way 
through  with  undiminished  brilliance. 
Desired  color  may  be  selected  before 
wood  is  bought ;  as  soon  as  erect, 
is  ready  for  its  coat  of  wax.  and  the 
decoration  is  complete.  No  prolonged 
delays  while  stains  are  drying  out. 


A.  MARCHAND 

INC. 

Lighting  Fixtures  of  Distinction 


680  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Additional  Income 

Any  reader  of  Arts  &  Decoration  who  would  like  to  aug- 
ment his  or  her  present  income,  for  either  personal  or 
charitable  purposes,  can  do  so  quite  easily  by  inducing 
friends  and  acquaintances  to  subscribe.  A  most  liberal 
commission  will  be  paid  for  every  such  subscription. 
From  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  week  can  be 
earned  in  this  manner. 

Any  clubs  or  associations  desiring  additional  funds  for 
their  treasuries  can  obtain  them  in  large  measure  in  this 
manner,  quickly,  by  organizing  committees  and  teams  of 
members  to  make  a  real  drive  in  their  cities. 

//  interested,  write  for  information 


ARTS    &    DECORATION 


578  Madison  Ave. 


New  \  ork 


Harris,  Upham  &  C<? 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


11  Wall  Street 


912  Baltimore  Ave. 
Kansas  City 


New  York 


578  Madison  Ave. 

(at  57th  Street) 

112  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago 


St.  Paul  Minneapolis  Independence,  Kan.  Duluth  Wichita 

Charleston,  W.Va.  Oklahoma  City  Bartlesville,  Okla.  . 

Indianapolis  White  Sulphur  Springs, W.Va.  Evansville,  Ind. 

Tulsa  Rockford,  III.  Evanston,  III.  Milwai  Montreal 

Palm  Beach  Miami  Beach  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 
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How    many    o/    the    ques*  \ 
you    answer    out    of  » 


THE  COURSE 

Thirty  lessons  (lavishly  illus- 
trated printed  booklets)  that 
can  be  mastered  with  ease  in 
48  weeks  utilizing  only  a  few 
minutes  a  day  of  your  spare 
time. 

I.  The  Fixed  Background. 

II.  Walls. 

III.  Windows  and  Their 
Treatment. 

IV.  Ceilings,  Floors,  Floor 
Coverings. 

V.  Lights,  Lighting   Fixtures. 

VI.  Color,  Color  Schemes. 

VII.  Choice  and  Arrangement 
of  Furniture. 

VIII.  Decorative  Textiles  and 
Hangings. 

IX.  Choosing,  Framing  and 
Hanging  Pictures. 

X.  Painted  Furniture  and  Its 
Uses. 

XI.  Furnishing  the  Apart- 
ment. 

XII.  Historical   Backgrounds. 

XIII.  The  Historical  Back- 
ground of  Style. 

XIV.  The  Renaissance  Style 
of  Furniture. 

XV.  The  Baroque  Style  in 
Furniture. 

XVI.  The  Rococo  Style  in 
Furniture. 

XVII.  The  Neo-Classic  Style 
in  Furniture. 

XVIII.  Jacobean  and  Restora- 
tion Furniture  in  England. 

XIX.  William  and  Mary, 
Queen  Anne  and  Early 
Georgian  Styles  in  Furniture. 

XX.  The  Age  of  Chippendale 
in  England. 

XXI.  The  Adam  Period  in 
England  and  America. 

XXII.  American  Adaptation 
of  British  and  Continental 
Styles. 

XXIII.  Interior  Decoration  as 
a   Profession. 

XXIV.  Problems  and  Their 
Practical  Solution. 

XXV.  What  Is   Modern? 

XXVI.  Fundamental  Idea  of 
Modern  Decoration. 

XXVII.  Modern  Styles  in 
Fabrics  and  Colors. 

XXVIII.  Modern   Furniture. 

XXIX.  The  Spirit  of  M 


Combining 


DO  YOU   KNOW 


-how    draperies    should    be    related    to    the 

room  ? 
-the    proper    length    for    glass    curtains    and 

over-draperies  ? 
-what    conditions    determine    the    choice    of 

curtains  for  a  room  ? 
-the  kind  of  floor  covering  to  use  when  the 

upholstery  and  draperies  contain  design? 
-what    determines    the    choice    of    Oriental 

rugs? 
-what    determines   the   choice    of    lamps    for 

certain  rooms? 
-how  wall  lights  should  be  placed  in  a  room? 
-what   is   meant    by    advancing    or    receding 

colors  ? 
-the  neutral  colors? 
-the    difference    between    tones,    tints    and 

shades  ? 
-how  to  build  up  a  color  scheme  for  a  room 

and  what  conditions  determine  the  choice 

of  colors? 
-what  rules  determine  the  placing  of  furni- 
ture in  a  room  ? 
-what   rules  determine   the   choice  of   furni- 
ture  for  various  rooms  ? 
-how  to  combine  various  styles  together  in 

the  same  room  ? 
-how  texture  affects  the  looks  of  a   fabric  ? 


-what  points  are  to  be  considered  in  select- 
ing   upholstery    materials? 

-how  to  make  slip  covers? 

-how  to  combine  various  textiles  in  the 
same  room  ? 

-when  rooms  should  be  left  without  pictures  ? 

-how  pictures  should  be  hung  ? 

-how  to  hang  a  group  of  pictures? 

-how  etchings  should  be  hung  ? 

-why  painted  furniture  is  suitable  for  bed- 
rooms ? 

-what  three  important  factors  must  be  ac- 
complished in  furnishing  an  apartment? 

-the  best  colors  to  use  for  backgrounds  in 
an  apartment? 

-how  books  may  best  be  accommodated  in 
a  small   apartment  ? 

-the   four  great   style  periods  of  furniture? 

-how  to  distinguish  the  various  period 
styles? 

-what  two  pieces  of  furniture  are  charac- 
teristically   American? 

-how  to  draw  patterns  for  valances  and 
draperies? 

-how  to  make  a  French  heading? 

-how  to  design  and  make  draperies  for 
arched   topped   windows   and   doors? 

-how  to  make  and  hang  portieres? 

-how  to  line  over-draperies? 
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If  you  possessed  the  knowledge  that  would  enable  you  to  answer  the  questions  in 
the  box  above  and  in  the  box  on  the  facing  page,  it  would  be  of  enormous  advan- 
tage to  you  in  many  ways.  Yet  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  similar 
questions  that  you  will  be  able  to  answer  out  of  your  own  knowledge  when  you 
have  completed 

THE  ARTS  &  DECORATION 

HOME  STUDY  COURSE  IN  PERIOD  AND 

MODERNISTIC  INTERIOR  DECORATION 

— a  course  of  tremendous  practical  and  cultural  value;  a  course  that  will  enrich 
your  life,  and  that  will  help  you  greatly  and  add  greatly  to  your  pleasure  in  all 
the  furnishing  and  decorating  you  do  in  your  own  home  whether  you  employ  a 
professional  decorator  or  not;  a  course  that  will  open  the  doors  to  a  fascinating 
and  profitable  career  if  you  desire  one;  a  course  that  you  can  take  at  your  own 
convenience,  in  your  own  home,  in  your  spare  time,  and  complete  in  less  than  one 
year;  and,  finally,  a  course  that  will  repay  its  small  cost  a  great  many  times  in  the 
money  it  will  actually  save  you,  even  if  you  never  make  professional  use  of  the 
knowledge. 

And  in  one  respect  at  least  we  believe  this  course  is  absolutely  unique  among  all 
courses  of  study — there  isn't  a  dull  or  tedious  minute  in  the  whole  of  it.  It  is 
absorbingly  interesting  from  beginning  to  end:  you  will  rind  studying  it  a  pleas- 
ure and  not  a  task.  It  is,  let  us  repeat — 

A  course  of  study  of  the  utmost  interest  and  value  to  every 
man  and  woman  ivho  genuinely  cares  for  a  beautiful  home, 
ivhether  large  or  small,  lavish  or  modest. 
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tions  in  the  boxes  below  can 
your  own  knowledge? 
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DO   YOU    KNOW 


—how  to  measure  windows  for  glass  curtains 
and   over-draperies? 

—how  to  make  a  festoon  drapery? 

— how  to  make  a  cascade  drapery  ? 

—how  to  make  and  hang  Dutch  curtains? 

—how   to    treat    mullioned    windows? 

—when  to  use  Venetian  blinds? 

—how  to  attach  rings  and  hooks  to  draperies 
and    portieres? 

—how  to  make  the  puffed  valance? 

—how  to  make  a   bed  canopy? 

—how  to  cut  and  hang  scarf  draperies? 

—how  to  treat  a  group  of  three  windows? 

—how  to  place  rods  and  poles? 

—die  proper   draperies  for  a   living   room? 

—tlie  proper  draperies  for  a  bedroom? 

-the    proper   draperies    for    a   nursery? 

—the  proper  draperies  for  a   library? 

-the  proper  draperies  for  a  dining  room? 
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FOR  more  man  eight  years  Arts  &  Decoration 
magazine  has  been  conducting  the  most  au- 
thoritative, complete  and  thorough  home  study 
course  in  Period  interior  decorating  in  existence. 
In  1928  it  began  conducting  an  authoritative, 
complete  and  thorough  home  study  course  in 
Modernistic  interior  decorating.  Until  1930  the 
Modernistic  course  was  separate  from,  and  sup- 
plementary to,  the  course  in  Period  or  Historic 
Styles  of  Decoration. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  we  combined  these  two 
courses,  at  only  a  slight  increase  in  the  price 
originally  charged  for  the  Period  course  alone. 
Consequently,  with  only  one  enrollment,  and  at 
very  little  greater  cost,  you  will  now  receive 
complete  training  in  both  Modernistic  decorat- 


— how  to  select  color  schemes? 

-how  to  balance  a  color  scheme? 

-how   to   estimate   the   amount   of   paint    re- 
quired for  a  given  surface? 

-the  proper  colors  for  children's  room-,? 

-the    proper    colors    for    north     rooms    and 
rooms  which  are  sunny  ? 

-the  proper  tinting  colors  and  glaze  rolois? 

-how  to  remove  old  wall  paper? 

-how  to  remove  calcimine  ? 

-how  to  glaze  with  two  or  more  colors? 

-how  to  stencil  wall  decorations? 

-the   proper  paint    for   radiators? 

-how   to  patch   plaster   walls? 

-how   to   treat    stains   and    discolorations   on 
plaster  walls? 

-how  to  hang  and  paint  wall  fabrics? 

-how  to  wash  walls  and  ceilings? 

-how    to    make    new    glazing    effects    match 
aged  effects? 


ing  and  Period  decorating,  and  in  the  same 
length  of  time  heretofore  required  for  the  Period 
training  alone.  It  therefore  becomes  the  least 
costly  course  of  its  kind,  if  comparison  is  made, 
as  it  should  be,  on  the  basis  of  what  you  receive 
in  return  for  what  you  pay. 

Modernistic  decoration  is  growing  in  favor; 
and  its  vogue  is  increasing  as  more  and  more 
people  are  realizing  its  true  values  when  prop- 
erly done.  No  other  style  of  decoration  is  as 
easily  and  as  frequently  abused  and  misused. 
Consequently  a  sound  knowledge  of  its  prin- 
ciples, and  of  its  possibilities  and  its  limitations, 
has  become  essential  not  only  to  the  professional 
decorator  but  to  all  who  wish  to  do  their  own 
"decorating  as  well. 
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Let  us  tell  you  about  this  course,  the  most  complete 
course  of  its  kind  in  existence.  Let  us  send  you  this 
booklet,  that  describes  it  in  detail  and  tells  you  much 
about  decorating:  as  a  career. 


Read  These 

extracts     from     letters     recently 
received: 

"Before  closing  I  feel  compelled  to 
thank  you  for  the  benefits  1  have  ob- 
tained from  your  course  both  cultural- 
ly and  materially.  My  only  regret  is 
that  I  did  not  take  up  the  course 
earlier,  since  I  have  had  to  spend  sev- 
eral hundred  pounds  altering  mistakes 
I  could  not  possibly  have  made  with 
the  knowledge  gained  by  the  course." 

"I  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you 
that  this  course  is  managed  better  and 
is  presented  in  a  more  interesting 
manner  than  any  course  for  home 
study  that  1  have  ever  taken  or  seen." 

"Let  me  mention  that  T  began  the 
course  merely  as  a  help  in  home 
making.  The  interesting  and  clear 
manner  in  which  the  course  unfolded, 
has  given  me  instead  a  hobby  of  para- 
mount  interest." 

"This  course  his  been  of  the  great- 
est value  to  me  in  planning  our  new 
home." 

"I  wish  to  tell  you  how  much  T 
have  enjoyed  your  course  in  Interior 
Decoration.  Although  I  did  not  take 
it  with  the  intention  of  applying  it 
to  business,  the  practical  knowledge 
gained  will  enable  me  to  cooperate  in 
the  furnishing  of  a  new  home  which 
I  am  now  building.  A  year  ago.  I 
could  not  have  done  this,  but  now.  I 
feel  with  some  help  I  can  decorate 
my  home  with  some  degree  of  intelli- 
gence. I  thank  you  for  the  interest 
you  have  taken  in  my  behalf  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  praise  your  course  to 
any  prospective  students." 


Approved    as    a    correspondence    school 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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Arts   &   Decoration    Home   Study 

Course  in  Interior  Decoration, 

578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Send  me  >our  new   free   brochure  anil   folder 

describing  your  combined  Period  ami  Mod- 
ernistic course. 


Name 

Address 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


' 


Practical  Aids 

For  Creating  Beautiful  Gardens — Free 


All  who  are  interested  in  having  a  beautiful  garden  be  it 
large  or  small  will  find  in  the  booklets  listed  below  expert 
information  that  will  aid  in  many  ways  to  create  and  main- 
tain a  beautiful  garden. 

The   many   horticultural   houses   whose   booklet   literature 
i-,   listed    below    are   cooperating   with   us   in   securing   their 


AZALEAS 
Directions  for  the  Planting  of  Aza- 
leas,   Rhododendrons    and    Other 
Acid  Loving  Plants 

BOXWOOD 

Old   English  Boxwood   (Price   List) 

BULBS 

Bulbs  and  Bulb  Growing 
Hints  on   the  Growing  of  Bulbs 
Bulbs  for  Fall   Planting 
Bulbs  loi'  Naturalizing 
California's  Choicest   Bulbs 

DAHLIAS 
Dahlia  Catalogue 

How  to  Grow  Dahlias  Successfully 
A   Dahlia   Diary 
Wonder  Dahlias 
Ailing   Dahlias 

DELPHINIUMS 
Gerbera   Delphiniums  and  Dahlias 

EVERGREENS 
Native  Broad-Leaved  Evergreens 
A  Short  Guide  l"  the  Hist  Varieties 

of  Evergreens 
Catalogue 

GARDEN  CATALOGUES 
GARDEN  STATUARY  BOOKLETS 
GARDEN  TOOL  BOOKLETS 

GLADIOLUS 

The  Gladiolus  Beautiful 
Catalogue  of  Gladiolus 


GRASS 

■21.        Coif  Turf 

GREENHOUSES 

23.       Greenhouses  of  Quality 

>i.  Owning  Your  Own  Greenhouse  on 
the  Budget  Plan 

INSECTICIDES 

25.  How       to       Prevent       and       Destroy 

Diseases  to  riant  Life 

26.  IRIS 

LABELS 

21.       Weatherproof  Labels 

LARKSPUR 

js.  Beautify  Your  Garden  with  Giant 
Imperial  Larkspur 

LAWNS 

29.  Better    Lawns    and    Gardens 

30.  Improving  Lawns 

MULCH 

31.  The   Miracle   of   Mulch    Paper 

ORCHIDS 

Ml'.        .Native   Hardy   Orchids 

PEAT  .MOSS 

33.  Let  Mother  Nature  Aid  Voir  Gar- 
dener 

J!4.  Outline  of  Its  Uses  About  the  Nur- 
sery  and  Greenhouse,  Garden  and 
Home 


widespread  distribution.  The  contents  of  the  booklets  repre- 
sent the  utmost  in  practical  and  scientific  knowledge  on 
how  to  achieve  success  in  your  garden  efforts. 

Simply  indicate  by  number  on  the  coupon  below  what 
booklets  you'd  like  to  receive,  sign  it  and  send  to  us  and 
you  will  receive  the  booklets  promptly. 


43. 


PEONIES 

Book  of  Dnn'ts  in  Gardening 

PKRENNIALS.    etc. 
Nature's    Clock 

Old     Fashioned     Hardy     Perennial 
Flower  Plants 

PLANT    SrPPORTS 

Timesaver    Plant    Supports 

PLANTING 

New  Planting  Guide 
Planting  Memo 

Your    Plants.   Their   ("are   and   Wel- 
fare 
How.   When.  Where,   What   to  Plant 

PRUNING 

Points  on   Pruning 

RHODODENDRONS 

Catalogues 

ROSES 

Guide   to   Good   Ruses 

RUSTIC    FURNITURE 
Garden   Furniture 

SEEDS 

Seed  Annual 

A  Book  for  Garden  Lovers 


SPRAYING 

49.  Practical  Spraying 

50.  .     Spraying  the  Home  Garden 

51.  The    Spraying   of   Ornamentals 

52s       The  Why  &  How  of  Orchard  Success 

TREES 
53'.       The  Unusual 

54.  Ornamental    Trees    and    Shrubs 

TULIPS 

55.  Greetings  from  Tulipdom 

56.  WATER  LILIES,  AQUATICS 


Horticultural    Department 

ARTS   &    DECORATION 

r>7s  Madison  Avenue, 

New    York    City 

Please   send   me    booklets    numbered  as   folio 


I 

I    ADDRESS 

I 


VALUABLE    BOOKS 


on  Architecture, 
and  ID 

ENGLISH  SUBJECTS 

THE  ENGLISH  HOME.  Gotch.  lis  architecture,  decora- 
tion and  Hardin  design.  With  300  illustrations.  $12.00 

THE  OLD  WORLD  HOUSE.  Cescinsky,  Advice  on  the 
collection  of  old  furniture,  its  arrangement  and  decoration 
of    rooms.    Hundreds   of    half-tone    illustrations.    2    vols, 

$17.50 

LITTLE   BOOKS   ABOUT   OLD  FURNITURE.    Prac- 

nes,  illustrated.  Each  $2.00 

Vol.   I       Tudor  to  Stuart. 

1 1      Queen  Anne. 
Vol    III.  f  hippendali 
Vol.  IV.    Hep]  Lton. 

ENGLISH  INTERIOR  WOODWORK  OF  THE  16th, 

17th    and    18th    CENTURIES.    Tanner.    50    plates    of 

Chimney  Piet  es,    Paneling,   Stair- 

;     '  $12.00 

ENGLISH  ROOMS  AND  THEIR  DECORATION  AT 

A  GLANCE.  .'/  period   from   1066  to 

00      00   ill  $2.50 


Gardens,  Furniture 


AMERICAN  SUBJECTS 

EARLY   AMERICAN    FURNITURE.   Cornelius.   Covers 

the  styles  from  the  days  of  the  first  settlers  to  the  Victorian 
era.  Fully  illustrated.  $4.00 

SPANISH  INFLUENCE  ON  AMERICAN  ARCHI- 
TECTURE AND  DECORATION.  Sexton  and  Vander- 
linin.  The  evolution  of  the  Spanish-American  style  to  date 
in  the  work  of  leading  architects.  With  about  300  illus- 
trations. $10.00 

THE  OLD  MISSION  CHURCHES  AND  HISTORIC 
HOUSES  OF  CALIFORNIA.  Newcomb.  The  history. 
architecture,  art  and  lore  of  the  Hispanic  shrines.  With 
218  illustrations   ind  measured  drawings  $15.00 

COLONIAL  ARCHITECTURE  FOR  THOSE  ABOUT 
TO  BUILD.  Wise  and  Beidelman.  With  207  illustra- 
tions. $7.50 

BEAUTIFUL  GARDENS  IN  AMERICA.  Shelton.  From 

various  sections  of  the  country.  274  full-page  half-tones. 

$10.00 

THE  SMALLER  AMERICAN  HOUSE.  Power.  Illus- 
trated. $3.00 


BOOK      DEPARTMENT 

Arts  &  Decoration 


578  MADISON    WTNli 


NEW   YORK  CITY 


FEBRUARY,  1932 
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GARDEN 
FURNITURE 

In  illustrated  ratal  <>< /  foi    10c 

THE  ERKINS  STUDIOS 

251  Lexington  Avenue  at  35th  Street 
New  York  City 


DIENER'S 

Monster  Petunias 


Grow  these  ever- 
blooming  prize  u  m- 
ners.  Largest  and 
finest  Petunias  in 
the  world.  Immense 
orchid-  like  blooms 
.".  t<>  s  inches  In 
■  1  i  a  m  e  t  e  r  in  1 1 
weeks.  A  continu- 
ous delight — exqui- 
site fragrance,  every 
color  in  the  rain- 
bow. Superb  as  cut 
Bowers 

Thousands  reorder 
Diener's  Petuni  i 
seeds  annually.  It 
costs  so  little  io 
try    these    wonders. 

Only   50c  for  a  special    packet  of  400   fertile  seeds. 
Can  be  planted  any  month   in   the  year. 

Cut  ah."/  of  Exa  ptional  Gladiolus, 
Petunias,  Dahlias,  Delphinium  and 
other  great   novelties,  free  on  request. 

RICHARD  DIENER,  Oxnard,  Calif. 

Plant,  Seed  and  Bulb  Grower 


A  SUN   CHAIR   OF 
WROUGHT  IRON 

with     canvas     or     waterproof     fabric. 
Ideal  for  the  Pent  House  or  Sun  Kim.iii 


Wrought  Iron 
Wicker  Furniture 

Lanterns 
Lighting  Fixtures 

Garden  Leads 

L.  D.  FORD  CO.  Inc. 

9  East  58th  Street 
(Savoy  Plaza   Hotel)  New  York,   N.  Y. 


^m^    ^      VARIETIES  HARDY 

I       ^J  IRIS,  the  garden's  most 

m  artistic    beautifiers,    in- 

^r  eluding   Ambassadeur, 

X      J  the  most  richly  colored 

^B*w  .^iW  Iris,  gorgeous  and  fra- 
grant, each  labeled  and  all  postpaid  for 
only  $1.  Six  orders  only  #5.  Floral  Book- 
let FREE.  A.  B.  Katkamier,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 
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Individual  plant  of  apricot  beauty  stork,  to  my  mind  the 
fine>t  of  the  good  old  gilliflowers.  Picture  taken  in  October 
after  plant  had  been  continuously  in  bloom  from  early  June 


tings.  Special  Verbenas  and  Fuchsias, 
and  other  similar  things  may  also  be 
rooted  during  the  later  weeks  of 
February.  Such  things  as  Belladonna 
Delphiniums,  dwarf  Dahlias,  and 
Stocks  ought  to  be  sowed  at  once. 
A  great  many  American  gardeners 
fail  with  Stocks,  but  success  can  be 
had,  although  our  climate  is  not 
really  the  best  in  the  world  for  them. 
Begin  with  buying  the  best  possible 
seed;  usually  it  will  cost  a  good  deal 
more  than  seems  fair.  There  is  a 
variety  called  Apricot  Beauty  which 
has  never  failed  to  delight  me,  not 
only  for  its  beautiful  color  and  florif- 
erousness,  but  for  its  comparative 
ease  of  growth.  Prepare  a  box  or 
enough  boxes  to  hold  all  the  seed. 
Sow  thinly,  being  particularly  care- 
ful to  separate  each  seed  from  the 
one  next  it.  Keep  them  moist  and 
warm,  and  if  any  of  the  seeds  have 
germinated  within  seventy-two  hours 
after  sowing,  immediately  prick  them 
out  into  individual  pots  or  other 
trays,  and  throw  away  all  the  un- 
germinated  seeds.  It  may  be  that  it 
will  take  four  days  for  the  first 
seedlings  to  appear  instead  of  three, 
but  never  delay  an  instant  after  the 
first  germination  occurs  in  removing 
the  plants  which  have  come  through 
the  .  ground  first.  Experience  has 
proved  year  after  year  that  the  first 
Stock  seeds  which  germinate  are 
largely  double-flowering,  while  those 
which  germinate  a  day  or  so  later  are 
invariably  single.  Grow  these  tiny 
pricked-off  seedlings  in  rich  soil  in  a 
relatively  cool  place,  shifting  them 
from  trays  into  pots,  and  again  into 
larger  pots  from  time  to  time,  mak- 
ing sure  that  they  never  become  pot- 
bound  or  checked  in  their  growth  in 
any  manner.  If  the  weather  remains 
too  inclement  to  put  them  outdoors, 
they  may  be  removed  to  a  coldframe 


and  kept  under  the  shelter  of  glass 
until  the  danger  is  past.  It  will  be 
perfectly  safe  to  set  the  Stocks  in 
the  garden  when  you  find  your  more 
prosaic  neighbors  are  setting  out 
cabbage  plants.  Be  sure  that  the  bed 
in  which  the  Stocks  are  to  be  grown 
has  been  given  a  perfectly  unreason- 
able and  extravagant  amount  of 
manure.  You  cannot  overfeed  Stocks, 
and  you  must  water  them  as  if  you 
were  the  river  Nile  in  person. 

Some  sunny  February  morning, 
you  might  take  a  thimblefull  of 
Shirley  Poppy  seed  mixed  with  a 
handful  of  sand  and  scatter  it  over  a 
Tulip  bed.  If  there  is  a  thin  layer  of 
snow,  so  much  the  better.  As  the 
snow  melts,  the  seed  will  be  ushered 
into  the  crevices  of  the  soil  where  it 
belongs,  and  in  a  way  more  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Poppies  than  anyone  could 
do  by  hand.  As  the  season  advances, 
keep  the  hoe  and  rake  out  of  this 
Poppy  bed,  but  thin  it  heartlessly  so 
that  the  plants  stand  6  inches  apart 
among  the  spears  of  the  Tulips. 
Almost  as  soon  as  the  Tulips  have 
faded,  the  Poppies  will  come  into 
bloom,  and  by  the  time  they  have 
vanished,  the  Tulips  will  be  ready  to 
lift  and  store,  so  that  the  ground  may 
be  used  again  for  late  annuals. 

February  is  a  pruning  month,  and 
during  the  early  weeks  the  Grapes 
should  have  their  annual  hair  cut. 
fruit  trees  and  late-flowering  shrubs 
clamor  tor  attention,  and  in  the  milder 
parts  of  the  country  Rose  pruning 
may  he  begun  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

Pruning    season    is    also    spraying 
season.  Fruit  trees,  Roses,  and  orna- 
mentals should  be  given  a  good  stiff 
lime-sulphur  spray  for  the  destruction 
nous  scale  insects. 

I  don't  think  any  more  evidence  is 
n  li  i  to  prove  thai  February  is  a 
spring  month. 


SPRING  IS  JUST 
AROUND  THE  CORNER 

Place     your     trellises,     ar- 
bors, etc.  now  for  good 
results. 


'£tXT* 

rSr^a.-. 

PRICE   $12.50 
other  designs,  $5.00  to  850.00 


ICE  85. 50 
settee  to  match,  §9.00 


"NORMAN"  RUSTIC  CEDAR  ARCH 
and  GATE.  Dimensions:  Width,  1  feet; 
length,  4  feet;  height,  8  feet;  larger  it 
desired.  $20. 


"W/'E  make  a  specially  of 
arbors,  pagodas,  per- 
golas, etc.,  of  special  design, 
children's  play  houses,  all 
kind-  of  garden  furniture, 
fencing.  Bird  houses.  Special 
attention  given  to  tea  rooms, 
inns,  estates,  pent  bouses, 
roof  gardens,  etc. 

Co-operation  with 

Decorators   and   Architects 

Write  for   Particulars 

Rustic  Furniture  Company 

Williamstown,    New   Jersey 
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THE    LONDON    MIDLAND    AND    SCOTTISH    RAILWAY 
and   THE   GREAT   SOUTHERN   RAILWAYS 

(irish  free  state) 

The  Premier  Railways  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland  Offer  to  the  American  Traveler 

Unique  Facilities  for  Travel  in  1932 


THE  exception- 
al existing  fi- 
nancial conditions 
have  created  op- 
portunities for 
cheap  travel  such 
as  may  never  again 
occur  and  the  pub- 
lic of  the  United 
States  are  advised 
and  invited  to 
make  an  extended 
tour  through  the 
lands  of  familiar 
history,  romance 
and  charm. 


Special  tours  by 
rail  and  road  at 
low  rates  for  in- 
dividuals and  par- 
ties can  be  ar- 
ranged through  the 
Lakes  of  Killar- 
ney,  Dublin,  the 
Trossachs  of  Scot- 
land, the  Lake 
District  of  Eng- 
land, North  Wales, 
the  Shakespeare 
Country,    etc.,   etc. 


Full  particulars,  illustrated  pamphlets,  etc.   may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

T.  R.  DESTER 
L.  M.  S.  Corporation   (Dept.  D22.)  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

or  your  own  Tourist  Agent 


HOTEL 

Delmonico 

PARK  AVENUE  at  59th 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

▲ 

For  a  day,  month  or  year,  a  distinguished 
metropolitan  residence,  conveniently  located 
at  the  crossroads  of  fashionable  New  York. 

HENRI  C.  PRINCE 
General   Manager 
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garding;  in  respect  of.  It's  obsolete 
but  poetic)   ancient  architecture. 

Of  course  there  are  the  usual  rows 
of  tombs  with  carved  marble  figures 
lying  with  feet  resting  on  the  back 
of  a  dog  or  some  such-like  animal. 
All  the  old  knights  seem  to  like  to 
die  with  dogs  under  their  feet.  Also 
a  clock  with  two  dials  showing  the 
phases  of  the  moon  and  the  time, 
though  we  have  yet  to  figure  out  the 
mechanism.  And,  as  we  have  said, 
walk  slowly  around  the  outside  of  the 
Cathedral  and  look  at  the  carved 
stone  figures. 

You  may  stroll  through  the  de- 
lightful old  Close  and  imagine  your- 
self transported  to  the  days  when 
gasoline  engines  and  drills  worked  by 
air  compression  were  not.  There  is  a 
small  church  in  the  Close,  built  the 
year  before  the  arrival  of  William 
the  Conqueror  and  though  we  went 
inside,  we  found  more  to  interest  us 
in  some  of  the  nearby  Tudor  houses. 
One  of  these,  called  Mol's  Coffee 
House  has  a  paneled  room  with  an 
original  coat  of  arms  which  many  an 
American  collector  would  like  for  his 
living-room,  if  it  were  obtainable. 
And  there  are  plenty  of  old  buildings 
in  the  High  Street  and  other  tho- 
roughfares to  cause  any  one  to  break 
the  commandment,  which  admonish- 
es, "Thou  shalt  not  want  what  your 
neighbor  owns." 

The  custodian  shows  gold  and  silver 
regalia  which  includes  four  maces, 
two  huge  swords,  large  chains  which 
the  mayors  wear  and  an  enormous 
hat  of  black  beaver  called  a  Cap  of 
Maintenance.  We  had  to  smile  at  that 
hat;  it  so  recalled  some  of  the  pro- 
cessions we  have  seen  in  different 
countries;  yes  we  have  them  in  the 
States  when  the  "Old  Hundred''  turn 
out  in  toppers  dating  from  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne.  The  few  old  horse- 
cab  drivers  around  the  Plaza  still 
wear  the  same  shape,  though  the  cab- 
bies' are  about  ten  sizes  smaller. 

There  are  plenty  of  other  inter- 
esting things  to  see  in  Exeter;  the 
beautiful  paneled  hall  of  the  Vicars 
Choral;  ancient  houses  by  the  score; 
"Mathew  the  Miller"  and  the  two 
quaint  javelin  men  which  work  the 
bells  of  the  16th  Century  clock  at 
the  bottom  of  Fore  Street ;  and  the 
magnificent  personage  of  the  Beadle 
who  in  full  regalia  walks  with  great 
majesty  in  the  15th  Century  hall 
of  the  "Fraternity  of  Weavers,  Tuck- 
ers and  Shearmen  of  Exeter". 

Our  next  cross  was  Stratford-on- 
Avon  and  when  our  fellow  voyagers 
looked  at  the  map  of  England,  they 
thought  it  couldn't  be  done.  But  Eng- 
land is  a  tiny  country  anyway  and 
the  maps  are  always  on  a  large  scale. 
Actually  the  distance  is  only  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  How- 
ever it  meant  an  early  start  as  we 
proposed  to  "see  a  few  things  on  the 
way.''  So  we  left  Dunster  after  one 
of  the  traditional  English  breakfasts, 
(bacon  and  eggs)  often  spoken  of  as 
Hebrews  XI I  IS.  To  save  you  the 
(rouble  of  looking  this  up  it  reads 
"the  same  yesterday,  today  and  for- 
ever." lis  a  nice  code  to  use  in  a 
telegram  lo  your  best  girl.  Try  it.  We 
have  with  quite  pleasing  results. 

How  some  writers  do  wander  from 
their  job.  We  intended  to  tell  you 
that  on  lite  way  to  Shakespeare's 
family  home  we  stopped  to  see  the 
abbey  at  C.laslonbury  and  at  Wells 
which  is  close  by.  It  was  afternoon 
when  we  arrived  in  Bath,  the  land  of 


Brummel  and  the  other  Georgian 
beaux  and  belles,  where  we  had  lunch 
and  afterwards  drove  around  this  ro- 
mantic old  town.  Incidentally,  we  went 
to  a  small  inn  which  is  one  of  the 
chain  of  over  two  hundred  various 
sized  hotels  owned  by  the  Trust 
Houses.  We  intended  to  stay  at  one 
of  their  hotels  all  through  the  trip 
because  we  were  curious  to  see 
whether  all  of  them  were  as  good  as 
the  one  in  Princetown.  And  they  were. 

There  is  one,  the  White  Swan,  at 
Stratford-on-Avon.  It's  a  quaint  and 
interesting  old  house  with  wandering 
passages,  beamed  ceilings,  and  even 
frescoes  have  been  found  on  the 
walls.  Fortunately  we  had  taken  the 
precaution  of  wiring  ahead  for  rooms. 

One  graceful  gesture  of  the  Strat- 
•ford-on-Avonians  to  American  vis- 
itors is  the  "Harvard  House."  Actu- 
ally this  was  built  by  Tom  Rogers  in 
1596  and  it  was  the  daughter  of  Tom 
who  was  the  mother  of  John  Harvard, 
the  founder  of  Harvard  College.  But 
poor  Tom  passed  on  without  fame  so 
they  named  the  house  "Harvard." 

On  the  second  day  in  Shakespeare's 
Land  we  "did"  the  surrounding  coun- 
try and  it  is  well  worth  it.  Sulgrave, 
the  home  of  George  Washington's 
forefathers,  Warwick  Castle,  Guy's 
Cliff  and  Kenilworth  Castle  are  only 
a  few  miles  away  and  it  was  quite 
easy  to  visit  Warwick  and  be  con- 
ducted through  its  magnificent  rooms 
by  an  official  guide. 

Again  we  were  not  sorry  to  adjourn 
to  the  Warwick  Arms  and  study  food 
and  tankards.  At  about  8  P.  M.  we 
left  for  the  forty  mile  drive  to  Ox- 
ford and  "stabled"  at  the  erstwhile 
coaching-house,  the  Clarendon,  in  the 
Cornmarket.  There  was  probably  an 
inn  or  a  tavern  in  that  same  old  spot 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Bess. 

Remember  we  are  in  Oxford  now; 
it  isn't  necessary  to  dilate  at  any 
length  on  all  the  history  and  the  ar- 
chitectural wonders  of  this  age-old 
city.  One  of  the  few  things  this  writer 
is  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  is 
architecture;  but  every  visit  to  Ox- 
ford brings  the  realization  that  there 
is  much  to  learn.  In  one  small  book 
that  accompanies  us  on  our  "jaunts" 
there  are  pages  showing  the  develop- 
ment of  mediaeval  architecture  in 
England.  If  you  walk  around  Oxford 
for  two  days  you  will  find  an  example 
of  each;  but  unless  you  buy  a  pic- 
ture of  or  photograph  each  you  will 
not  remember  any. 

By  the  way,  on  arriving  at  Oxford 
we  dispensed  with  the  motor-car  and 
the  driver  went  home  to  Plymouth. 
Unbeknown  to  our  fellow  travelers 
this  writer  had  a  surprise  for  them. 
So  on  the  second  evening  in  Oxford 
they  were  told  we  were  going  a  large 
part  of  the  way  to  London  by  water. 
And  the  next  morning  at  °  o'clock  we 
boarded  the  Thames  River  steamer 
which  runs  from  Oxford  to  Henley. 
The  boat  stops  at  Henley  for  the  night 
and  goes  on  down  the  river  to  Kings- 
ton on  the  following  day;  but  we  left 
at  Henley  and  took  the  train  to  Lon- 
don which  is  a  run  of  about  an  hour. 

Every  mile  of  those  winding  river 
banks  is  beautiful;  there  are  mag- 
nificent all-the-year-round  homes  and 
there  are  delightful  little  summer 
cottages.  Perhaps  more  than  anything 
that  trip  down  the  Thames  brings  one 
into  closer  contact  with  that  charm- 
ing irresponsibleness  which  is  so  typ- 
ically English.  It  teaches  the  stranger 
that,  to  the  English  people,  life  is 
something  to  enjoy  at  leisure  until  a 
really  important  event  disturbs  their 
native  lethargy.  To  them  work  is 
merely  a  necessary  preamble  to  play. 
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hotel  of  artistic 
beauty  acclaimed  on  two  conti- 
nents.... Rising  at  tke  ocean's 
edge.... Rich  in  Oriental  color.... 

A  gracious  restf ulness An 

atmosphere  of  subtle  comfort. 
Famous  restaurants... 
American   oi* 
European   Plan... 
Reasonable  Rates 
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THE  BOSTON  RITZ-CARLTON 


OVERLOOKING     THE     PUBLIC     GARDEN 
AND     BOSTON      COMMON 


Single  Rooms  with  baths  $5.00  up 

Double  Rooms  (twin  beds)   baths  $7.00  up 

Suites,  living  room,  bedroom  and  bath  $12.00  up 

Garage  Facilities 


Vlberi  Keller,  Managing  Director 

Affiliated  with  the  world  Famous  chain  ol  Kit/  Carlton  Hotels 
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SPORTING  &  MUFTI 

TAILORS    TO    GENTLEMEN 


THE    STYLING    AND    CUTTING    OF    SAVILE    ROW,    COMBINED 
WITH     THE     SUPERIOR     CRAFTSMANSHIP     OF     NEW     YORK 
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THE 
PENNSYLVANIA   ACADEMY 

OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

Broad  and  Cherry  Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


Oldest  Fine  Arts  School 
in  America 


DRAWING 

PAINTING 

SCULPTURE 

ILLUSTRATION 

MURAL  DECORATION 


//  l.rsrit  177.7)  BOOKLET 
Address  Eleanor  R.  Fraser,  Curator 


TONIC 

FOR  BORED 

GLOBE-TROTTERS 


GOOD  news  for  the  seasoned  traveler  weary 
or  the  sight-worn  scenes  of  the  beaten  track. 
.  .  .  One  sixth  of  all  the  world,  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Sea  of  Japan,  from  the  limitless  forests 
of  Siberia  to  the  golden  deserts  of  fabulous  Tur- 
kestan, is  open.  See  Leningrad,  stately  city  of 
palaces,  vivid  Moscow,  the  mighty  Volga,  sunny 
Crimea,  the  towering  majesty  of  the  snow-capped 
Caucasus  ...  a  babel  of  tongues,  a  panorama  of 
living  history  ...  at  no  greater  expense  than 
foreign  travel  elsewhere.  Twenty  dollars  a  day 
for  the  best  accommodations,  moderate  comfort 
for  ten.  You  decide  where  you  want  to  go,  what 
you  want  to  see — Intourist,  the  State  Travel  Bureau, 
takes  care  of  the  details:  visas,  hotels,  meals,  guides, 
sight-seeing,  all  transportation.  Join  a  group  or 
go  it  alone.  Special  travel  offerings  for  1932  in- 
clude ice-breaker  cruises  skirting  the  North  Pole, 
de  luxe  express  trains  over  the  Golden  Road  to 
Samarkand,  Bokhara,  Tashkent;  big  game  hunts 
where  there  is  big  game  left.  .  Before  making  your 
1932  travel  plans  write  for  General  Booklet  K2, 
thirty-six  pages  of  pictures,  maps  and  travel  in- 
formation. 
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Intourisl-  inc. 

U.  S.  Representative  of  the  State 

Travel    Bureau   of  the    Union   of 

Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

261  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


CONSULT    YOUR    AGENT    ABOUT    MODERN    RUSSIAN    TRAVEL 


The   NEW 


PIERCE-ARROW 

TWELVES 


'lerce  Arrow 


T 

A  he  lower  picture,  first  published  by 
Pierce-Arrow  in  1908,  portrays  a  car  which 
sold  for  $7100 — the  very  finest  automobile 
of  that  clay  .  .  .  The  illustration  above 
shows  one  of  today's  new  Pierce-Arrow 
Twelves  the  greatest  fine  car  value  of  the 
present  searching  and  sophisticated  hour. 

T  H  E    N  I    W    T\Y  KLVES 
arc   priced,  at    Buffalo,  from 

$3295 


Model 53  Club  Sedan  .  .  .  $3650  at  Buffalo  (Special  Equipment  Extra) 


Another  Page  in 
Fine  Car  History 

IN  the  first  few  moments  of  demonstration,  any  model  of 
the  New  Twelve  line  registers  as  a  brilliant  example  of 
engineering  discovery  and  creation. 

No  other  fine  cars  are  like  or  even  comparable  .  .  .  none  has  so 
completely  harnessed  and  controlled  the  amazing  power  of 
twelve  cylinders  ...  or  made  this  power  so  obedient  to  every 
wish  and  whim  of  silent,  luxurious  motoring. 

The  New  Twelves  are  endowed,  as  well,  with  the  enviable 
social  preferment  that  is  ever  Pierce-Arrow's  own. 

In  brief,  Pierce-Arrow  gives  timely  and  characteristic  expres- 
sion to  the  twelve-cylinder  type  of  fine  car .  .  .  offers  economic 
warrant  for  its  present  purchase  .  .  .  and  again  supremely 
justifies  the  faith  of  two  generations  of  well-bred  Americans. 

THE  NEW  T  WE  EVES  ARE  IN  TWO  GROUPS: 
142"  to  147"  wheelbase  . . .  150  horsepower  ...  $3995  to  $4500 
137"  to  142"  wheelbase  .  .  .  140   horsepower  .  .  .  $3295  to  $4050 


JHTS    ARE    PRICED    FROM  ^  ^ 

heelbase.,.125    horsepower  \/3 


THE    NEW    EIGF    'S    ARE    PRICED    FROM 

137"    to    142''     w 

All  prices  j.o.b.   Buffalo 
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\rts&  Decoration 

Architecture,  Decoration,  Antiques,  Gardens, Travel, Theatre,  Books 


"The  Red  Secretary"— From  a  Painting  by  Mary  Gray,  A.  N.  A 


March,  1932 


ARTS  &  DECORATION  PUBLISHING  CO.  Inc. 

PUBLISHER-ELTINCE  F.  WARNI  R 

New  York— Paris— London 


Grand  Central  Art  Galleries 


PRICI  :  ""><>  CENTS 


Stairway  Carpet 


IS 


son 


DRESS  PARADE 


\ 

Step-by-step,  as  you  mount  the  stairs, 
your  stair-covering  "marches"  before 
your  eyes.  Does  it  pass  inspection,  or  do 
you  have  that  "something-should-be- 
done-about-it"  feeling  when  it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  newness  has  gone, 
never  to  return? 

It  is  really  a  rigorous  test  of  a  car- 
pet's worth  to  place  it  beneath  the  crush 
of  climbing  foot-steps — and  to  expect  it 
to  look  fresh,  and  soft,  and  inviting  .  .  . 
month  after  month,  year  after  year. 

Yet  there  is  a  carpet — Envoy  Broad- 
loom — that  can  keep  its  attractiveness,  its 
upstanding  pile  and  finish,  through  hard 
wear  in  any  part  of  your  home.  Envoy's 
texture  is  close-woven,  its  pile  is  thick 
and  soft;  its  whole  general  appearance 
and  top-finish  is  a  real  advance  over 
broadlooms  previously  offered. 

Envoy  colors  cover  the  range  of  the 
newest  decorative  shades — many  of  them 
are  obtainable  in  no  other  broadloom. 
For  Envoy  has  been  created  for  an  ex- 
clusive market — its  cost  and  price  are  the 
highest  of  all  Magee  Carpets.  Specify 
Envoy  and  know  the  luxury  of  this  finest 
grade  of  broadloom. 
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ENVOYS 


mm 


A    MAGEE 
CARPET 


•  ••••••••••••••••••••a-* 

Envoy  Broadloom  is  made  in  27  and  36  inch.  9,  12  and  15  foot  widths, — ■ 
0/50  18  feet  in  several  choice  colors.  Other  Magee  broadlooms  are 
the  famous  Embassy  and  Gothic  prudes.  The  Magee  Carpet  Company. 
Mills, Bloomsburg, Pa.  New  York  Sales  Headquarters,  295  Fifth  Avenue. 

J     Cat-order  stocks  of  EN)  OY  BROADLOOM  arc  held  by    V 

FAY    CARPET    CO..    INCORPORATED 

111  E.  47th  St..  New  York.  N.  > . 
JOS.    M.    O'CALI.  ACHAN    COMPANY 

99  Portland  Si..  Boston,  Mass. 
AMERICAN     RUG     &     CARPET     CO. 

910  Michigan  Blvd.,  So.  Chicago,  111. 

KOSENFELD  COMPANY 

221   Ivy  St.,  N.E..  Atlanta,  Ga. 

11       G  R  E  T  II  E  R     &     G  R  E  T  HER,       INC.       u 

\  728  S.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  / 

•     •••••••*••••••••••••• 
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It  takes  seventeen  twenty-four  hour  days 

to  build  ^Tierce-Arrow 


You  think  of  costly  watches  as  being  built  with  care,  but  in  the 
Pierce-Arrow  factories  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  the  finest  hand 
craftsmen  in  the  automobile  world  achieve  accuracy  so  microscopically 
exact  that  the  variance  of  two-tenths  of  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  in 
one  operation  is  cause  for  its  unqualified  rejection.  Indeed,  the  average 
labor  time  required  to  produce  a  single  Pierce-Arrow  totals  seventeen 
twenty-four-hour  days.  Even  the  engine  bearings  must  be  so  alike  in 
width  they  cannot  differ  by  one-tenth  the  thickness  of  an  average  hu- 
man hair.  Because  of  this  uncompromising  Pierce-Arrow  concern 
with  details,  the  new  Pierce-Arrow  Twelves  and  Eights  overshadow  all 
other  American  cars  in  safety,  power,  smoothness,  speed  and  reliability. 


NEW  PIERCE-ARROW  EIGHT 

1 37"  -  142"  whei 
125  horsepower 


PIERCE-ARROW  TWELVES 

142" to  147*  w  heelbase —  1  5 o horsepower 

1  3 -"to  142"  w heelbase —  140  horsepower 


Priced  at  Buffalo 
from 


2495 


Priced  at  Buffalo 
from 


53295 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


JOHNSON  &  FAULKNER 


f        f 

M 


ESTABLISHED 


18  2  3 


45    EAST   S5™    STREET 
NEW     YORK     CITY 


The  Johnson  &  Faulkner  Building  offers  noteworthy 
advantages  to  decorators  and  their  clients.  It  is 
conveniently  located;  it  was  especially  designed  for, 
and  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  display  and  handling 
of  fabrics;  it  houses  a  stock  of  decorative  and  up- 
holstery materials  so  comprehensive  in  scope  that, 
whatever  may  be  required,  is  sure  to  be  found  in 
an  abundance  of  designs  and  color  combinations. 


. 


i 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
PARIS 


LOS    ANGELES 
SAN    FRANCISCO 


< 


ARTS  &   DECORATION.    March,    1932    Published  every  month.   Volume   XXXVI.   Number  5.  Publication  Office,  ",:s  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Suhsoription  price,  $6.00  a  year; 

two  years,   $10.00  pies.   $0.50 ;   foreign   subscriptions    $1  oo  additional   for    postage;    Canadian    subscription.    $0.50    additional.    Entered   as   second-class 
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MISS  CORNELISORInc. 

also 
FABRIC  SHOP 

156  Center  Street 
Winnetka,  Illinois 

Telephone:  Winnetka  446 


ELIZABETH 

BROWNING 

64o  Fine  Arts  Building 

410  South  Michisan  Avenue 

Chicago,  Illinois 

DECORATING 

Phone  Harrison  6528 


SUZANNE  CONN 

Interior  Furnishings 


Bronxes  by 
JANET  SCUDDER 


104  East  Walton  Place 

Superior  1459 


CATHERINE    RECKITT 


Furnishing  and 
Interior  Decoration 


11  East  Huron  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


MISS   GHEEN 

Incorporated 

The  Decoration 
of  Houses 

Antiques    and 
Objects  of  Art 

Large    Selection   of   Chintzes 
Exclusive  Designs  and  Colors 

<52o  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  I 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

54  E.  57th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  I 


Florence  Ely  Hunn 

Remodelling 

Interior  Designing 

Furnishing 

lol  East  Oak  Street 
CHICAGO 

Superior  2132 


C.  D.  Macpherson 
Inc. 

Decorations 

and  Furnishings 

of  Interiors 

1570  Sherman  Avenue 

EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS 


Alberta-Barn  es=Bea  11 

Florence  Barker 

Associate 

J n  teriors 

866  North  Wabash  Avenue 


Mrs.  Ralph  Small 
Antiques   *    Interiors 

700  No.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago 

Phone  Superior  1102 


WOMEN 
INTERIOR  DECORATORS' 

ASSOCIATION  OF 
CHICAGO 


«k^d|b^ 


1  he  trainee!  decorator  can  give  you  expert  advice 
on  eliminating  poorly  designed  pieces  from  your 
home/  replacing  these  with  furniture  or  excellent 
quality  and  design. 

C^iuthentic  reproductions  are  now  being  made 
by  representative  manufacturers  to  suit  the  most 
discriminating  taste  and  the  most  conservative  in= 
come.  Ofdny  of  the  decorators  on  this  page  will 
be  glad  to  assist  you  in  making  a  selection. 


GAY  ROBINSON 

INTERIOR  DECORATOR 


Chintzes 
Furniture 


Wallpapers 
-  Accessories 


820  No.  Michigan  Avenue 

Superior  9552 


Florence  L.  Martin 

Frances  Crumb 

INTERIOR 
DECORATORS 

Specialists  in  fine  color 

Suite  3CO  Tel.  Sup.  loll 

664  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO 


D.  LORRAINE  YERKES 

Interiors,  Fine  Wallpapers 
Antiques 

Wallpapers  at  twenty-five 

cents    per   roll   to  thirty-six 
dollai  s  per  roll. 
Chintzes  seventy-five  cents 
per  y Aid  and  up, 
Alodcratcly     priced     furni- 
ture. 

820  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Tel.  Sup.  7739 


JESSICA  TREAT 

Jnterior  Decor&tion 


18o3  Harlem  Boulevard 
Rockford,  Illinois 

Phone  Alain  9oo 


ROSALIE 

ROACH 

FASSETT 

Artistic  furnishings  for 

Town  and  Country 

homes 

82o  Tower  Court — Chicago 
Telephone  Superior  5695 


ELIZABETH 
DOOLITTLE 

Inc. 

Antiques 
Old  Silver 
Fine  Class 

Interiors 

CONSULTATION 
STUDIO 

9o6  N.  Aiichigan  Ave. 
Telephone  Superior  926o 


IRENE  SIDLEY 

Antiques,  reproductions, 
importations  of  fabrics  and 
accessories.  Special  discount 
during  A  larch. 

952  North  Aiichigan  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Arizona  Biltmore  Hotel 
Phoenix,  Arizona 


ANNE  FORESTER 

Incorporated 

Interior  Decorations 
and  Furnishings 

Consultation 
by  Appointment 

41  EAST  OAK  STREET 
CHICAGO 

lei.  Superior  1112 


CELIA  T.  STURM 

IMPORTATIONS 


no  EAST  OAK  STREET 
CHICAGO 

Tel.  Superior  o92S 
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G  HARAK 


The  reader  is  cordially  in- 
vited to  visit  our  new  show- 
rooms on  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  Here  an  exten- 
sive display  will  be  found 
a  midst  surroundings  especial- 
ly designed  for  the  purpose. 


Charak  furniture  is  sold  only 
through  the  decorator  or 
dealer.  Selections,  however, 
may  be  made  at  any  Charak 
showroom,  and  billed 
through  the  purchaser's 
dealer  or  decoratcr. 


DELIGHTFULLY    HOMELIKE    INTERIORS 
MAY  BE    CREATED    BY  GROUPING     Charak 

OCCASIONAL    PIECES 

yjilCirttfC  reproductions  and  adaptations  ot 
Colonial  and  Georgian  Furniture  are 
correct  in  design,  honest  in  workmanship,  and 
made  only  of  carefully  selected  materials;  yet 
its  cost  is  surprisingly  low  for  furniture  of  this 
character. Whether  you  are  interested  in  an  oc- 
casional piece,  or  furnishings  for  your  entire 
home,  you  will  find  Charak  much  to  your  liking. 


This  is  an  exact  representation  of  the  original  George  Washington 
desk,  now  in  the  New  York  Citv  Hall.  It  was  used  by  him 
during  his  New  York  campaign  in  the  Revolution.  It  has 
fourteen   drawers,  and  the  side  decks  are  removable. 


CHARAK     FURNITURE     COMPANY,     Inc 

Faithful  Reproductions  of  Colonial  and  Georgian  Furniture 

FACTORY  AT    BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 
Showrooms:  NEW  YORK,  444    Madison   Ave. 


CHICAGO 
KIMBALL,  REYNOLDS &"W  [LLCO. 
613  S.-.   Wabash 


BOSTON 

yo  Clarendon  St. 


LOS    ANGELES 

R.  G.  BINGHAM 
7216    Beverly    Blvd. 


0 
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DESIGNERS       AND       MANUFACTURER 


S       OF       FINE       FURNITURE       FOR       FIFTY       YEARS 


CREATED 

BY  DESIGNERS 

OF  NATIONAL 

REPUTATION 

AND  RECOGNIZED 

EMINENCE 


Through  affiliation  of  the  Robert  W. 
Irwin  Company  of  Grand  Rapids  and 
Cooper-Williams,  Inc.,  of  Boston,  America's 
most  outstanding  furniture  designing  staff 
was  created. 

These  artists  now  bring  to  you  all  the  flavor 
of  charming  old-world  maturity  in  their 
splendid  interpretations  of  beautiful  period 
styles,  authentic  reproductions  of  genuine 
antique  pieces  and  attractive  original 
creations. 

The  beautiful  sideboard  shown  is  a  late 
18th  Century  design  —  delightfully  pro- 
portioned  and  exquisitely  made.  Of  an 
earlier  design  are  the  shield-back  Hepple- 
white  chairs.  The  gilt  mirror  frame  is 
surmounted  by  a  vase  and  Prince  of  Wales 
feathers,  which  combine  gracefully  with 
classical  ornamentation  in  the  manner  of 
the  Brothers  Adam. 

Visitors  of  taste  and  understanding  will 
find  ample  opportunity,  for  discriminating 
selection  in  the  brilliant  displays  in  any  of 
our  six  well-appointed  showrooms.  Pur- 
chases may  be  arranged  through  any 
established  furniture  dealer. 


PERMANENT  SHOWROOMS 

A  cordial  invitation  to  visit  these  displays  is  extended  to 
all  who  admire  fine  designing  and  excellent  craftsmanship. 

NEW  YORK  -  -  385  MADISON  AVENUE 
BOSTON  *  *  *  495  ALBANY  STREET 
CHICAGO  -  610  S.  MICHIGAN  BOULEVARD 
DETROIT  -  -  2111  WOODWARD  AVENUE 
MILWAUKEE  -  2124  PROSPECT  AVENUE 
GRAND  RAPIDS      -      23  SUMMER  AVENUE 


ROBERT  W.  IRWIN  CO, 
COOPER- WILLIAMS,  Inc. 


SA\%\A 


GRAND  RAPIDS 


BOSTON 
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A  complete  course  in  "Period  and 

in  your  spare  time  at  ] 


THE  COURSE 

Thirty  lessons  (lavishly  illus- 
trated printed  booklets)  that 
can  be  mastered  with  ease  in 
48  weeks  utilizing  only  a  few 
minutes  a  day  of  your  spare 
time. 

I.  The  Fixed  Background. 

II.  Walls. 

III.  Windows  and  Their 
Treatment. 

IV.  Ceilings,  Floors,  Floor 
Coverings. 

V.  Lights,  Lighting  Fixtures. 

VI.  Color,  Color  Schemes. 

VII.  Choice  and  Arrangement 
of  Furniture. 

VIII.  Decorative  Textiles  and 
Hangings. 

IX.  Choosing,  Framing  and 
Hanging  Pictures. 

X.  Painted  Furniture  and  Its 
Uses. 

XI.  Furnishing  the  Apart- 
ment. 

XII.  Historical  Backgrounds. 

XIII.  The  Historical  Back- 
ground of  Style. 

XIV.  The  Renaissance  Style 
of  Furniture. 

XV.  The  Baroque  Style  in 
Furniture. 

XVI.  The  Rococo  Style  in 
Furniture. 

XVII.  The  Neo-Classic  Style 
in  Furniture. 

XVIII.  Jacobean  and  Restora- 
tion Furniture  in  England. 

XIX.  William  and  Mary, 
Queen  Anne  and  Early 
Georgian  Styles  in  Furniture. 

XX.  The  Age  of  Chippendale 
in  England. 

XXI.  The  Adam  Period  in 
England  and  America. 

XXII.  American  Adaptation 
of  British  and  Continental 
Styles. 

XXIII.  Interior  Decoration  as 
a   Profession. 

XXIV.  Problems  and  Their 
Practical  Solution. 

XXV.  What  Is  Modern? 

XXVI.  Fundamental  Idea  of 
Modern  Decoration. 

XXVII.  Modern  Styles  in 
Fabrics  and  Colo 

XXVIII.  Modern  Furniture. 

XXIX.  The  Spirit  of  Mo. Urn 
Art. 

XXX.  Combining       Mod 
with    Oth.'r    Styles. 


— a  course  of  tremendous  practical  and  cultural  value;  a  course  that 
will  enrich  your  life,  and  that  will  help  you  greatly  and  add  greatly 
to  your  pleasure  in  all  the  furnishing  and  decorating  you  do  in  your 
own  home  whether  you  employ  a  decorator  or  not;  a  course  that  will 
open  the  doors  to  a  fascinating  and  profitable  career  if  you  desire 


l,  _■*,  r>s+  ri>^  ^  jf,  „>>_  _■;■_  _»>.,  ,>>., 


DO  YOU  KNOW 


-how    draperies    should    be    related    to    the 

room  ? 
-the   proper    length    for   glass    curtains    and 

over-draperies? 
-what    conditions    determine    the    choice    of 

curtains  for  a  room  ? 
-the  kind  of  floor  covering  to  use  when  the 

upholstery  and  draperies  contain  design? 
-what    determines    the    choice    of    Oriental 

rugs? 
-what    determines    the   choice   of   lamps   for 

certain  rooms? 
-how  wall  lights  should  he  placed  in  a  room? 
-what    is   meant    by    advancing   or   receding 

colors? 
-the  neutral  colors? 
-the     difference    between    tones,     tints    and 

shades? 
-how  to  build  up  a  color  scheme  for  a  room 

and  what  conditions  determine  the  choice 

of  colors? 
-what  rules  determine  the  placing  of  furni- 
ture in  a  room  ? 
-what  rules  determine   the   choice   of  furni- 
ture  for  various  rooms? 
-how  to  combine  various  styles  together  in 

the  same  room? 
-how  texture  affects  the  looks  of  a  fabric? 


— what  points  are  to  be  considered  in  select- 
ing   upholstery    materials? 

— how  to  make  slip  covers? 

— how  to  combine  various  textiles  in  the 
same  room  ? 

— when  rooms  should  be  left  without  pictures? 

— how  pictures  should  be  hung? 

■ — how  to  hang  a  group  of  pictures? 

— how  etchings  should  be  hung  ? 

— why  painted  furniture  is  suitable  for  bed- 
rooms? 

— what  three  important  factors  must  be  ac- 
complished in  furnishing  an  apartment? 

— the  best  colors  to  use  for  backgrounds  in 
an  apartment? 

— how  books  may  best  be  accommodated  in 
a   small   apartment  ? 

— the   four  great   style   periods  of   furniture? 

— how  to  distinguish  the  various  period 
styles? 

— what  two  pieces  of  furniture  are  charac- 
teristically   American? 

— how  to  draw  patterns  for  valances  and 
draperies? 

— how  to  make  a  French  heading? 

— how  to  design  and  make  draperies  for 
arched    topped    windows   and   doors? 

— how  to  make  and  hang  portieres? 

— how  to  line  over-draperies? 
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THE  ARTS  &  DECORATION 

HOME  STUDY  COURSE  IN  PERIOD  AND 

MODERNISTIC  INTERIOR  DECORATION 


FOR  more  than  eight  years  Arts  &  Deco- 
ration magazine  has  been  conducting  the 
most  authoritative,  complete  and  thorough 
home  study  course  in  Period  interior  decorat- 
ing in  existence.  In  1928  it  began  conducting 
an  authoritative,  complete  and  thorough 
home  study  course  in  Modernistic  interior 
decorating.  Until  1930  the  Modernistic 
course  was  separate  from,  and  supplemen- 
tary to,  the  course  in  Period  or  Historic 
Styles  of  Decoration. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  we  combined  these 
two  courses,  at  only  a  slight  increase  in  the 
price  originally  charged  for  the  Period  course 
alone.  Consequently,  with  only  one  enroll- 
ment, and  at  very  little  greater  cost,  you  will 
now  receive  complete  training  in  both  Mod- 


ernistic decorating  and  Period  decorating, 
and  in  the  same  length  of  time  heretofore 
required  for  the  Period  training  alone.  It 
therefore  becomes  the  least  costly  course  of 
its  kind,  if  comparison  is  made,  as  it  should 
be,  on  the  basis  of  what  you  receive  in  return 
for  what  you  pay. 

Modernistic  decoration  is  growing  in  fa- 
vor; and  its  vogue  is  increasing  as  more  and 
more  people  are  realizing  its  true  values 
when  properly  done.  No  other  style  of  deco- 
ration is  as  easily  and  as  frequently  abused 
and  misused.  Consequently  a  sound  knowl- 
edge of  its  principles,  and  of  its  possibilities 
and  its  limitations,  has  become  essential  not 
only  to  the  professional  decorator  but  to  all 
who  wish  to  do  their  own  decorating  as  well. 


A  course  of  study  of  the  utmost  interest  and  value  to  every 
man  and  woman  who  genuinely  cares  for  a  beautiful  home, 
whether  large  or  small,  lavish  or  modest. 
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Modernistic  Interior  Decorating 
:  home,  at  small  cost/ 


one;  a  course  that  you  can  take  at  your  own  convenience,  in  your 
own  home,  in  your  spare  time,  and  complete  in  less  than  one  year; 
and,  finally,  a  course  that  will  repay  its  small  cost  a  great  many  times 
in  the  money  it  will  actually  save  you,  even  if  you  never  make 
professional  use  of  the  knowledge. 
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DO   YOU    KNOW 


— how  to  measure  windows  for  glass  curtains 
and  over-draperies  ? 

— how   to  make   a   festoon   drapers  ? 

— how  to  make  a  cascade  drapery? 

— how  to  make  and  hang  Dutch  curtains? 

— how   to   treat   mullioned   windows? 

— when  to  use  Venetian  Mind-' 

— how  to  attach  rings  and  hooks  to  draperies 
and   portieres? 

— how  to  make  the  puffed  valance? 

— how  to  make  a   bed  canopy? 

— how  to  cut  and  hang  scarf  drapei 

— how  to  treat  a  group  of  three  windows? 

— how  to  place  rods  and  poles? 

— the  proper   draperies   for   a    living    room? 

— the  proper  draperies   for  a   bedroom? 

— the   proper  draperies   for   a   nursery  ? 

— the  proper  draperies  for  a  library? 

— the  proper  draperies  for  a  dining  room? 


— how  to  select  color  schemes  ? 

— how  to  balance  a  color  scheme? 

— how   to   estimate   the   amount   of   paint   re- 
quired for  a  given  surface? 

— the  proper  colors  for  children's  rooms? 

— the    proper    colors    for    north     rooms    and 
rooms  which  are  sunny  ? 

— the  proper  tinting  colors  and  glaze  colors? 

— how  to  remove  old  wall  paper? 

— how  to  remove  calcimine? 

— how  to  glaze  with  two  or  more  colors? 

— how   to  stencil   wall   decoration-' 

— the   proper  paint   for   radiators? 

— how   to  patch   plaster   walls? 

— how   to   treat    stains   and    discolorations   on 
plaster  walls? 

■ — how  to  hang  and  paint  wall  fabrics? 

— how  to  wash  walls  and  ceilings ? 

— how    to    make    new    glazing    effects    match 
aged  effects? 
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If  you  possessed  the  knowledge  that  would  enable  you  to  answer  the  questions  in 
the  box  above  and  in  the  box  on  the  facing  page,  it  would  be  of  enormous  advan- 
tage to  you  in  many  ways.  Yet  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  similar 
questions  that  you  will  be  able  to  answer  out  of  your  own  knowledge  when  you 
have  completed  this  course. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  this  course,  the  most  complete  course  of  its  kind  in  existence. 
Let  us  send  you  a  booklet  that  describes  it  in  detail  and  tells  you  much  about 
decorating  as  a  profession. 


Read  These 

extracts     from     letters     recently 
received: 


"Before  closing  I  feel  compelled  to 
thank  you  for  the  benefits  I  have  ob- 
tained from  your  course  both  cultural- 
ly anil  materially.  My  only  regret  is 
that  I  did  not  take  up  the  course 
earlier,  since  I  have  had  to  spend  sev- 
eral hundred  pounds  altering  mistakes 
1  could  not  possibly  have  made  with 
the  knowledge  gained  by  the  course." 

"I  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you 
that  this  course  is  managed  better  and 
is  presented  in  a  more  interesting 
manner  than  any  course  for  home 
Study  that  I  have  ever  taken  or  seen." 

"Let  me  mention  that  T  began  the 
course  merely  as  a  help  in  home 
making.  _  The  interesting  ami  clear 
manner  in  which  the  course  unfolded. 
has  given  me  instead  a  hobby  of  para- 
mount interest." 

"This  course  hrvs  been  of  the  great- 
est value  to  me  in  planning  our  new 
home." 

"I  wish  to  tell  you  how  much  I 
have  enjoyed  your  course  in  Interior 
Decoration.  Although  I  did  not  take 
it  with  the  intention  of  applying  it 
to  business,  the  practical  knowledge 
gained  will  enable  me  to  cooperate  in 
the  furnishing  of  a  new  home  which 
I  am  now  building.  A  year  ago,  I 
could  not  have  done  this,' but  now.  1 
feel  with  some  help  I  can  decorate 
my  home  with  some  degree  of  intelli- 
gence. I  thank  you  for  the  interest 
you  have  taken  in  my  behalf  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  praise  your  course  to 
any  prospective  students." 
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Send  for  beautiful  Brochure 


FREE 


Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 

Course  in  Interior  Decoration 

578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Send  me  your  new  free  brochure  and  folder 
describing  your  combined  Period  and  Mod- 
ernistic course. 


Name  . 

Ill  dress 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


DECORATIONS  OF  DISTINCTION 


SUN  PARLOR, 

YACHT,  TERRACE 

AND 

GARDEN 

FURNITURE 


Some  of  our  installations :  The  New 
Breakers  of  Palm  Beach,  White- 
hall, Seminole  Club,  Miami  Bilt- 
more,  Dunes  Club,  Fishers  Island 
Club  and  most  prominent  homes 
and  clubs  in  America. 


FREE    ILLUSTRATED   CATALOG 

Freight  Prepaid  to  Florida 

Grandfentral  WickerShop  Inc 

217  [«st425tNewYorIi 


EL  A.  Elsberg 


Antique  Textiles 


OF     ALL     PERIODS 


FOR  DEALERS,  DECORATORS  AND  ARCHITECTS 


40  EAST  34TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


SHAGREEN 


CIGARETTE  BOXES  (Smooth  Finish)  $65.00  •  $15.00 


A  new  note  in  cigarette  boxes,  cases,  lighters,  and  many 
other  attractive  articles.  Covered  in  either  rough  or 
smooth  Shagreen. ..guaranteed  not  to  warp... available 
in  wonderful  colors  at  better  shops,  or  write  for  folder. 

C  W.  DAVENPORT 


PHILADELPHIA 


Importer 

366    Fifth    Avenue,    NEW    YORK 

VIENNA 


From  the  Smart  Shops  and 
Antique  Galleries 

By  ELIZABETH    LOUNSBERY 


[IGHTING  fixtures  of  period  or 
original  design;  spark  screens, 
fire  tools  and  andirons,  of  corres- 
ponding character;  doors,  gates 
and  other  archi- 
tectural features, 
including  orna- 
mental placques, 
comprise  the  out- 
standing produc- 
tions of  Oscar 
Bach's  Work  in 
metal.  There  are 
also  ornamental 
boxes  and  small 
pieces  that  reflect 
the  same  distinc- 
tion. 

Lamps,  show- 
ing modern  ren- 
derings and  tor- 
cheres, include  a 
fine  pair  of  the 
latter  on  which 
the  signs  of  the 
zodiac  have  been  applied  as  a  deco- 
rative motif.  The  metal  furniture, 
of  special  design,  along  modernistic 


Gold  plated  bronze  spark  screen, 
height  over-all  42",  of  Chippendale 
design,  vitreous  enamel  motifs.  Cour- 
tesy Oscar  Bach,  305  E.  46th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


the  new  shop  of  Carlin  Comforts. 
Against  a  background  of  peach  and 
blue,  the  many  exquisite  articles 
that  compose  the  specialties,  here, 
are  shown  in  a 
particularly  har- 
monious setting. 

As  a  departure, 
a  thrift  depart- 
ment has  been  re- 
cently opened  in 
which  are  relegat- 
ed the  discon- 
tinued numbers 
and  samples,  of 
diversified  char- 
acter, ranging 
from  comforters 
and  all  wool 
blankets  to  odd 
pieces  of  decora- 
tive French  por- 
celain, brocade 
covered  memo 
pads,  etc.,  at 
greatly  reduced  prices  and  bath- 
room accessories  such  as  hampers. 


Breakfast-in-bed  peach  satin  pillow  with  satin 
and  Alencon  lace  cover;  painted  peach  satin 
vanity  box  and  woven  tan  silk  "chaise-longue" 
cover,  edged  with  self-toned  velvet.  Courtesy 
Carlin  Comforts,  Inc.,  536  Mad.  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


LONDON 


lines,  for  the  office  or  the  home, 
shows  tables  for  various  uses  with 
glass,  cork,  bakelite  or  leather  cov- 
ered tops  and  a  variety  of  chairs — 
all  of  the  finest  workmanship. 

ACCESSORIES  for  the  bedroom 
and  boudoir  that  include  allur- 
ingly feminine  comforters  and 
"chaise-longue"  covers,  in  velvet 
and  satin;  all  wool  pastel  colored 
blankets  of  the  softest  texture  and 
dainty  lace  and  satin  covered  pil- 
lows are  displayed  to  advantage  in 

Spanish  17lh  Century  walnut  table  and 
chair;  antique  gilded  wood  candle- 
sticks; gilt  mirror,  copper  jar,  Vene- 
tian Velvet  hanging  and  Damascus 
brass  Camel.  Courtes)  American  Colony 
Stores,  Inc.,  26  E.  55th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


QBJECTS  of  art  from 
Spain,  Italy,  Arabia, 
Turkey,  Palestine,  Persia, 
Egypt  and  Syria  provide  an 
interesting  collection  of  fine 
craftsmanship  and  original- 
ity at  the  American  Colony 
Stores. 

With  the  patina  of  age, 
the  furniture,  here,  assumes 
an  added  old  world  charm, 
suggestive  of  the  Far  East, 
in  the  exquisitely  carved  ta- 
bles, chairs  and  chests.  Pot- 
tery lamps  made  from  col- 
orful jars  and  vases  of  great 
antiquity  are  another  at- 
traction, mounted  with  ap- 
propriate shades  of  parch- 
ment and  sheepskin.  Deco- 
pieces  of  Rakka  and 
Egyptian   hand-blown   glass   offer 


rative 


NOW   CARPET    HAS 
A     CHANCE     FOR 


Cxptusum. 


For  YEARS  ordinary  all-over  carpet 
was  known  as  good  to  walk  on,  soft 
and  quiet,  lmt  a  sort  of  drab  step- 
sister in  interior  decoration.  More 
often  than  not  the  surface  was  marred 
bj  stitched  -cams.  Unique  decorative 
effects  were  few  and  far  between; 
patterns  and  designs  in  any  way  out 
of  the  ordinary  were  usually  imprac- 
tical because  of  the  expense  of  spe- 
cial weaving.  And  it  seemed  nothing 
would  ever  be  done  about  it. 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  came  Collins 
&  Aikman  Carpet  —  and  carpet  as  a 
plastic  medium  of  decoration  defi- 
nitely i' merged.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  was  carpet  that  gave  freedom  to 
people  with  decorative  imagination  — 
carpet  they  could  use  as  though  it 
were  paint,  to  get  a  variety  of  colorful 
effects  in  harmony  with  the  contour 
and  spirit  of  a  room. 

It  took  a  new  principle  of  carpet 
construction  to  do  it.  Collins  &  Aik- 
man Carpet  comes  in  54-inch  widths, 
and  has  a  resilient  back.  This  back 
locks  the  soft,  rich  pile  and  prevents 
it  from  unraveling  when  the  carpet  is 
cut  in  any  direction.  Pieces  are  joined 
on  the  under-side  by  a  new  process 
which  makes  the  surface  seemingly 
seamless.  This  permits  special  bor- 
ders, inlaid  designs,  monograms,  personal 
crests,    individual    effects    without    limit. 

But  Collins  &  Aikman  Carpet  is  more 
than  something  that  decorative  dreams 
are  made  of.  It  is  high-quality,  practical 
carpet  for  you  to  use  in  your  home. 
Whether  you  want  it  in  a  personal  design 
or  a  plain  color,  you  will  find  it  unusually 


durable — and  the  easiest  carpet  to  clean, 
with  its  dust-proof,  moisture-proof  back. 
The  really  astonishing  thing  is  the  cost. 
It  sells  at  the  economical  price  of  the  old- 
fashioned  strip  carpet  which  had  to  be 
stitched  together!  Our  illustrated  booklet 
describes  several  advantages  that  probably 
wouldn't   occur  to  you   at   first   thought. 


In  this  brilliant  little  reception  room,  three  colors 
of  Collins  &  Aikman  Carpet  have  been  combined  in 
a  design  that  is  not  only  highly  individual,  but 
ideally  suited  to  the  shape  and  spirit  of  the  room. 
You  couldn't  get  this  custom-tailored  effect  with 
any  other  carpet — not  without  the  expense  of  special 
weaving.  Decorator — Jones  &  Erwin,  Inc.  Collins  & 
Aikman  Carpet  furnished  by  F.  Schumacher  &  Co. 


iou  may  have  a  copy  promptly  by  ad- 
dressing Collins  &  \iknian  Corporation. 
:!.">     Madison     Avenue,    New     York     City. 
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AIKMAN 


CARPET 

USED       AND        SOLD        BY       LEADING        STORES        AND        INTERIOR        DECORATORS 


This  Library  in  IKIWOK]  PIBII  Knotty  Finish 
has  Quiet  Dignity  and  Homelike  Comfort 


William  Channing  Whitney,  architect. 
Aaron  Carlson,  Incorporated,  millwork. 


HP  HE  distinguislicd  beauty  of 
knotty  pine  walls  is  exemplified 
in  this  color  photograph  of  a  library 
in  a  present-day  home.  These  walls 
show  the  true  mellow  coloring  of  the 
pine  itself  with  beautifully  shaded, 
darker  toned  knots.  The  patterned 
effect  and  soft  yet  warm  background 
color  is  characteristic  of  knotty  pine 
at  its  best.  It  is  Shevlin  Pine  Knotty 
Finish  selected  at  the  mills  for  char- 
acter and  location  of  knots. 

Genuine  Northern  White  Tine 
(Pinus  Strobus)  has  been  used,  the 
same  species  found  in  historic  Ameri- 
can and  English  rooms.  The  Small 
Knot  Type  of  Shevlin  Pine  is  espe- 
cially suited  for  rooms  of  this  char- 
acter with  raised  panels,  elaborate 
cornices  and  mantels.  The  fine  grain 
and  uniform  quality  of  Shevlin  Pine 
fashion  beautifully  to  produce  deli- 
cately moulded  contours  and  sharp 
profiles.    A    room   such   as   this  can 


readily  be  designed  for  your  present 
home  or  for  your  new  residence. 
The  library  illustrated  was  built  as 
part  of  an  addition  to  an  existing 
home.  The  former  room  fifteen  feet 
square  was  enlarged  to  make  this 
library  twenty-three  feet  long  by 
fifteen  feet  wide.  It  contains  195  feet 
of  bookshelves  .  .  .  provision  for  an 
ample  library.  Looking  out  as  it  does 
on  the  terrace  and  garden  it  is  a 
delightfully  quiet,  restful  place  for 
reading  and  relaxation. 

Impressive  though  it  is  in  effect, 
this  room  is  really  quite  simple.  It  is 
designed  in  the  style  of  the  late 
Colonial  Period  with  plain  raised 
panels  divided  into  wainscot  panels 
on  a  line  with  the  window  sills  and 
upper  panels  to  the  ceiling.  The  fire- 


place faced  with  black  slate  is  bor- 
dered with  Doric  pilasters  sur- 
mounted by  simple  moulded  archi- 
trave, curved  frieze,  and  dental 
moulding  in  the  cornice.  A  simple 
paneled  overmantel  is  used  with  a 
broken  pediment  and  vase. 

Your  architect  will  be  glad  to  plan 
such  a  library  for  you  in  Shevlin 
Pine,  the  pine  of  heirloom  quality. 


PINE    HOMES   AND    PINE    INTERIORS 

For   a   limited    time  to  readers  of  this 

publication  this  authentic  account  of  the 

use  of  pine   in   Ameri-      . 

can  homes  (ordinarily 
priced  at  One  Dollar) 
will  be  sent  without 
charge.  Just  write  our 
executive  offices  or  the 
nearest   sales   office. 


\ 


H 


Shevlin     Pine    Sales    Company 

Executive  Offices : 

900  First  National-Soo  Line  Building,  Dept.  223, 

Minneapolis.  Minnesota 


NEW  VORK 
1J05  Graybar  Building 


SAN    FRAN(  IS 

lnock    BuiMing 


CHICAGO 

•  S  >uth  La  Salle  Street  BuildinR 


MINNEAPOLIS 
900   First  National-Soo  Line   Building 


TORONTO 
1806  Royal   Bank   Building 
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delightful  touches  of  blue,  amber 
and  amethyst,  and  there  are  old 
copper  utensils,  brocades,  embroi- 
deries and  jewelry  set  with  semi- 
precious stones.  An  impressive 
collection  of  ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  bronzes  and  glass,  discov- 
ered underground,  completes  an  ex- 
hibit of  exceptional  interest  to  the 
collector. 

As  an  especially  adaptable  fea- 
ture for  modern  usage  are  the  lartje 
Turkish  silvered-copper  trays,  that 
make  attractive  coffee  tables  when 
placed  on  an  ornamental  tripod. 
There  are  also  old  Turkish  rice 
spoons  with  tortoise  shell,  carved 
ivory  and  bone  handles,  converti- 
ble into  appropriate  salad  spoons. 

pi'RXITURE  made  by  their  own 
craftsmen  and  copies  from  origi- 
nal old  pieces  are  executed  by  the 
Lambeth  Workshops  as  well  as 
faithful  reproductions  of  smaller 
decorative  accessories.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  the  latter,  the  wooden  gob- 
let, illustrated,  is  a  duplicate  of  an 
original  purchased  in  Kxeter,  En- 
gland, to  be  had  in  maple  or  box- 
wood, as  preferred.  It  may  also  be 
conveniently  used  as  a  pipe  holder 
or  for  a  growing  plant. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  acces- 
sories made  by  these  workshops 
which  are  endeavoring  to  introduce 
a  line  of  small,  inexpensive  articles, 
really  distinctive  and  beautifully 
finished,  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  present-day  decoration. 

QARDEX  furniture  of  all  types, 
sundial  pedestals,  bird  baths 
and  fountains  in  composition  stone, 
marble  or  bronze,  at  the  Erkins 
Studios,  have  recently  been  supple- 
mented by  a  complete  line  of  pot- 


DECORATIONS  OF  DISTINCTION 


Adam  mahogany  table,  reproduction 
of  original  in  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum. Burl  walnut  English  tea  caddy 
and  wooden  goblet.  Courtesy  Lam- 
beth  Workshops,   Highland   Park,   111. 


"Mischief" — bronze  fountain  figure,  by 
the  Italian  sculptor  Gaberielli,  piped 
for  use,  19"  high.  An  amusing  subject 
with  irresistible  appeal.  Courtesy  Er- 
kins Studios,  Inc.,  255  Lex.  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 

tery  made  by  the  Galloway  Terra 
Gotta  Co.,  whose  New  York  rep- 
resentatives the  Erkins  Studios 
have  become. 

At  this  season,  when  the  equip- 
ment of  the  garden  and  the  terrace 
is  of  paramount  importance,  the 
demand  for  colorful  glazed  and  un- 
glazed  pottery  is  met,  here,  with 
the  greatest  variety  of  new  and  in- 
teresting forms,  as  well  as  in  faith- 
ful copies  of  Italian  oil  jars  and 
Grecian  amphoras  from  abroad,  so 
essential  to  complete  the  setting  of 
a  formal  garden  or  terrace. 

Amusing  animal  subjects  for  the 
decoration  of  the  lawn  or  pool  are 
also  available  and  bronze  fountain 
figures  by  well-known  Italian  sculp- 
tors,   at    very    reasonable    prices. 

PURNITURE  of  French  and  En- 
glish eighteenth  century  origin, 
gathered  from  authentic  sources, 
comprises  an  important  showing  of 
original  pieces  throughout  the  five 
floors  of  the  building  occupied  by 
Diane  Tate  and  Marian  Hall. 

Supplementing  the  work  of  com- 
plete interior  decoration,  which  in- 
cludes architectural  construction, 
there  is  this  interesting  display  of 
individual  pieces,  that  may  be  pur- 
chased separately.  With  these  are 
associated  the  smaller  decorative 
incidentals,  such  as  vases,  boxes, 
lamps,  book  racks,  plant  holders, 
etc.,  that  go  to  complete  a  well-ap- 
pointed room  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury English  and  French  periods, 
and  are  grouped  with  a  view  to 
this  effect.  As  a  notable  setting,  on 
one  floor  of  the  building,  is  a  Louis 
XVIth  "boiserie"  room  with  its 
original  gray  panels  and  gilt  detail, 
in  a  remarkable  state  of  perfec- 
tion. 

Among  the  smaller  lamps,  a  pair 
with  red  decalcomania  bases  are 
unusually  effective  and  individual. 


•THE- 
PARK-AVENUE 
GALLERIES- 

ENSE  MBLIERS 
FOR   THE    EL  ITE 


Over  sixty  per  cent  of  the  outstanding  con- 
temporary   decoration    on    Park   Avenue 
and    Fifth   Avenue    was    created   by   the 
Park  Avenue  Galleric- 


277    PARK    AVENUE 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


BAGS 


ENVELOPES  AND 
EVENING  PURSES 


Especially  distinctive,  individually  handmade  of  Pine 
.Materials,  personally  selected,  guaranteeing  you  a 
ciuality  not  possible  to  find  elsewhere.  Samples  of  Ma- 
terials and  Linings  sent  on  request.  Prices  range  from 
$8.00  to  $16.00. 

71-"   to  !>V  Frames,   sizes  on   bags,   illustrated. 
Reference:  Newton  Trust   Company,   Newton  Centre,    M  ■-  . 

MRS.    FRANKLIN    McKEY,    271    Beacon    Street,    Boston.    Mass. 
Established  1SU5 


SHOWROOM    and    FACTORY     NOW    LOCATED    AT 

510   EAST   73rd    ST.,    NEW  YORK 

NEW  MODELS  FOR  SPRING 

NOW   READY 

PHOTOS    ON    REQUEST 


TO    THE    TRADE    ONLY 


MANUFACTURERS      OF      FINE      UPHOLSTERED 
FURNITURE      AT      EXTREMELY      LOW      PRICES 
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-  . 


l-lcaincr  |-<carcl 


Inc. 


KENTUCKY 

HAND-QUILTED 

THINGS 


NEW    YORK 

519  Madison  Avenue 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

553  Sutler  Street 
PASADENA—/7  So.  El  Molino  An 


Monogrammed  Bedspreads. 
Durable  muslin  —  seamless, 
hand  appliqued  monogram, 
hand  scalloped  edge— colors: 
green,  peach,  yellow,  blue 
and  01  chid,  with  contrasting 
or  deeper  color  monogram. 
72x108-7.50  90x108-8.50 
straight  edge  and  hand  whip- 
ped hem — one  dollar  less. 

STUDIO:     HARDINSBURG,     KY. 

CHICAGO  DETROIT  LOUISVILLE 

700  N.  Michigan  Bird.  236  Book  Bldg.  120  Heyburn  Bldg. 

SANTA   BARBARA  LOS    ANGELES  MIAMI   BEACH 

21  de  la  Guerra  Studios      Bullock's-  IVilshire,  Wilshre Blvd.     733  Lincoln  Road 


AUGUSTA 


Mrs.    Schernikow 

Fine  Antique 
Hooked  Rugs 

932    Madison    Avenue 
New  York  City 


Tankards  of  Ale 

When  guests  of 
the  "Black  Horse 
Tavern"  were 
assembled  around 
the  cheery  fire- 
side to  drink  re- 
freshing cups  of 
ale,  these  inge- 
nious stands  were 
used  as  servers  or 
as  convenient 
holders  for  empty 
tankards. 

Height  36" 

A  different  and  extremely  decorative 

flower    stand 
#35.00  postpaid  or  at  your  decorator 

ALDEN 

INTERIOR    DECORATION 
Highland    Park  Illinois 


INTERIORS 

OF 

UNUSUAL    APPEAL 

Curtains,  Bedspreads 

&  Slip  Covers 

Reasonably  Priced 

Built  In  Closets 

Se  pa  rate  Closet  Units 

Closet  Accessories 

Estimates  Gladly 
Submitted 


Cooperation  with     I  tnd  Decorators 

TheCLOSETShop 

I    MRS.  GEORGE    HERZOG 
2BJOMADISON  AVENUE.  NLWyORK    \ 


pURNlTURE  in  original  exam- 
ples as  well  as  reproductions  are 
featured  as  the  output  of  the  Alden 
shop  that  includes  a  varied  assort- 
ment of  accessories,  as  well.  As  a 
representative  combination  of  both, 
the  pine  mantel,  illustrated,  typi- 
fies the  possibilities  of  the  work- 
manship of  this  shop.  This  was 
copied  from  an  original  taken  from  . 
an  old  house  in  Chester,  England. 
The  cobalt  blue  French  porcelain 
covered  urns  are  old,  as  are  the 
andirons  of  a  simple  Provencal 
type. 

Lamps  are  other  attractive  items 
of  the  stock,  that  has  achieved 
distinction  by  careful  buying  both 
here  and  abroad,  such  as  a  quaint 
candlestick  lamp  with  a  natural 
sheepskin  shade.  Small  occasional 
tables  and  drapery  materials  are 
also  included  in  this  attractive  shop. 

CTICK  reed  and  rattan  furniture 
as  made  by  the  Mastercraft 
Reed  Corp.,  and  sold  through  the 
decorators  and  retail  departments, 
include  many 
new  models,  this 
spring. 

Among  these 
may  be  men- 
tioned a  sofa  of 
heavy  rattan 
with  green  and 
natural  colored 
cane  windings, 
that  shows  a 
smart  combina- 
tion of  green 
and  white  fig- 
ured linen,  back 
cushions  with 
seat  cushions 
that  are  covered 
in  green  and 
white  flecked 
linen.  This  ma- 
terial has  almost 
the  effect  of  a 
solid  color  and  combined  with  ac- 
tive patterns  is  a  popular  type  of 
upholstery  for  summer  furniture. 
Another  new  number  is  a  round 
card  table  of  natural  rattan,  with 
a  42"  top  covered  in  red  imitation 
leather,  cut  out  to  admit  of  four 
red  seated  chairs  tittino;  in  between 


Heavy  rattan  armchair  with  colored  French  cane 
windings,  green  rep  covered  cushions  and  Mack 
paneled  arms.  Oval  cane  folding  sun  seat. 
Mastercraft  Reed  Corp.,  1  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Reproduction  of  18th  Century  English 
mantel;  French  cohalt  hlue  porcelain 
jars,  old  Provencal  hand-wrought  and- 
irons. Courtesy  Alden. Highland  Park.  111. 


Original  Hepplewhite  beechwood  arm- 
chair covered  in  pale  blue  needlework 
with  calla  lilies;  Louis  XVI  mahogany 
stand,  old  English  porcelain  tulip  jar. 
Tate  &  Hall,  Inc.,  801  Mad.  Ave.,N.Y.C. 

four  sections  of  shelves.  These  ex- 
tend from  the  top  of  the  table  to 
the  floor  and  are  most  conveniently 
placed. 

Among  the  newer  types  of  heavy 
rattan  are  the  deep  seated  arm- 
chairs, suggest- 
ing Chinese 
Chippendale 
outlines,  and 
those  with  form- 
fitting  seats,  re- 
quiring no  cush- 
ions, that  are 
particularly 
adapted  to  ex- 
posed use  and 
yachts.  The  fold- 
ing oval  cane 
sun  seats,  such 
as  that  illustrat- 
ed, are  other 
features  of  the 
newer  models 
that  also  include 
oval  cane  chairs 
and  sofas  of  in- 
terlaced design. 


QECORATION  and  furnishings 
to  special  order  constitute  the 
activities  of  Ruth  Woodruff,  in 
harmony  with  individual  require- 
ments. An  interesting  example  of 
this  was  the  treatment  of  a  large 
sun  porch  of  an  old  brick  country 
house  that  loomed  at  first  as  a  dif- 
ficult problem. 

This  Mrs.  Woodruff 
carried  out  successfully  by 
painting  the  brick  house 
wall  of  the  sun  porch,  fac- 
ing the  three  sides  com- 
posed entirely  of  windows, 
an  oyster  or  "dirty"  white. 
The  windows  were  then 
hung  with  white  Venetian 
blinds  and  the  ceiling 
painted  sea  green,  an- 
tiqued. From  this  were 
suspended  four  white 
wicker  baskets  filled  with 
trailing  ivy  and  in  the  cen- 
ter was  placed  a  crystal 
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dome  lighting  fixture  of  medium  size. 

At  each  end  of  the  porch  with 
a  red  tile  floor,  covered  with  grass 
rugs  bordered  in  white  and  green, 
built-in  flower  boxes  were  added, 
filled  with  colorful  plants.  The  fur- 
niture comprised  large,  deep  seated 
stick  reed  armchairs  with  green 
Permatex  cushions  and  a  couch 
that  extended  between  the  two 
French  doors,  opening  indoors, 
covered  in  yellow  chintz  in  which 
rust  and  green  appeared  with  white 
flowers.  At  each  end  of  the  couch, 
torcheres  with  rust  colored  parch- 
ment shades  were  placed  and  the 
doors  hung  with  curtains  of  the 
chintz,  edged  with  a  heavy  white 
fringe. 

In  a  recent  commission  for  a 
bathroom,  Mrs.  Woodruff  sustain- 
ed the  decoration  in  "bois  de  rose'' 


Reproduction  of  mahogany 
Chinese  Chippendale  table 
with  blue  Chinese  porcelain 
lamp  and  natural  rough  silk 
shade,  bordered  in  green  and 
red.  Courtesv  Ruth  Wood- 
ruff, 111  E.  56th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

and  pale  blue  with  a  painted  Chi- 
noise  mirror  over  the  bathtub.  The 
fixtures  and  tiling  were  then  cov- 
ered with  a  mother-of-pearl  finish; 
a  silver  Permatex  was  used  for  the 
ruffled  shower  curtains  and  a 
black  and  silver  rug,  flowered 
in  "bois  de  rose"  and  blue. 


PARPETS,  rugs  and  lino- 
leum constitute  an  exhaus- 
tive stock  supplied  to  the 
dealers  by  Walker  &  Heisler, 
Inc.,  as  wholesale  distribu- 
tors. 

As  an  outstanding  note  of 
manufacturing  interest  in  the 
newer  carpets  and  rugs,  the 
movement  toward  expressing 
style  in  the  texture,  as  well 
as  from  the  color  standpoint 
and  design,  is  a  recent  attain- 
ment. Just  as  the  weave  is 
considered  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  draperies  and   bed- 


Bathroom  rug,  deep  ply,  chenille  ef- 
fect, with  rubber  back.  Pastel  colorings 
with  modernistic  motifs.  Court<--\ 
Walker  &  Heisler,  Inc.,  30  W.  23rd 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

spreads,  so  it  is  in  carpets  and  rugs, 
so  that  they  may  develop  a  new 
fabric  tone.  Thus  an  added  lustre 
is  given  to  the  rug  that  has  color 
actually  woven  into  it,  rather  than 
produced  as  the  result  of  a  chemi- 
cal wash.  Through  this  process 
greater  variety  and  beauty  is  given 
to  design  both  in  the  two  tone  ef- 
fects and  the  multi-colored  pat- 
terns. 

Rugs  are  now  being  produced 
more  specifically  for  the  rooms  in 
which  they  are  to  be  used,  such  as 
the  bedroom,  which  favors  the 
hooked  rug  with  flower  effects.  For 
the  living  room  and  library,  the 
Oriental  patterns  and  fabrics  in  two 
shades  are  featured,  together  with 
plain  carpets,  seamless  and  in 
every  popular  shade.  Linoleums 
show  marbleized  effects  in  greater 
variety  than  ever. 

RNAMENTAL  and  useful  ar- 
ticles decorated  with  sporting 
motifs  such  as  the  hunt,  polo,  rac- 
ing and  any  subject  that  pertains 
to  sports,  are  to  be  had  or  can 
be  made  to  special  order  in  the 
''Gifts  For  Sportsmen"  shop. 

For  the  country  house,  articles 
of  this  character  are  especially  ap- 
propriate. They  also  make  attrac- 
tive wedding  presents  or  generally 
acceptable  gifts,  as  this  type  of 
decoration  is  so  much  in  favor, 
such  as  on  the  beverage  sets  of 
glasses,  bottles  and  trays.  Special 
highball  and  cocktail  glasses  are 
also  to  be  had. 

Lamps,  both  base  and  shade,  also 
lend  themselves  consistently  to 
sport  decoration,  as  do  cigarette 
boxes  and  ashtrays,  here  with  one's 


o 


Double  French  china  breakfast  set  in  deli- 
cate green  Scottie  motifs.  Russian  birchwood 
cigarette  box,  inlaid  decoration.  Courtly 
"Gifts  for  Sportsmen,"  545  Mad.  Ave.,  N.\.C. 


Repair  Specialists 

No  Damage  is  Hopeless 
French  Reweavers,  Restorers 


Any  Fabric  Rewoven,  Repaired. 
Antique  or  Modern 

Moth    Holes,   Burns, 
Rips,      Damages      in 

All  Tapestries;  Brocades;  Laces; 
Curtains;       Linens;       Damasks; 
Hangings;  Rugs;  Furniture  Cov- 
erings. 

Recommended  by  Press;  Society  Women; 
The  Christian  Sciena  Monitor,  ./"<  -  .''. 
V.i!.',,  says:  "Alme.  La  Mers,  Expert  m 
Fabrics  is  utninltt  recommended  bv 
Assistant  Curatoi  <i  ///•  Metropolitan 
Museum   of   Akt." 

LA  MERS  STUDIO 

(Ait  Needlework   Repair  Hospital) 

345  West  58th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

E.-t.  Reputation  23rd  Vear— Phone  CoL   5-0617 
Prompt    m.il    order    service 


In  1750 

or  thereabout* 


Eg g  s  were 
served  at  Eng- 
lish breakfasts 
from  such 
charming  egg-stands.  For  our  present 
day  they  serve  admirably  as  flower  or 
cigarette  holders.  Made  in  our  work- 
shop from  English  walnut  in  soft 
toned  finish  like  the  original. 
At  your  decorator — or  by  mail  order  $18.00 


<Q?, 


bctli 


WORKSHOPS 


HIGHLAND  PARK 


FOR 


SOMETHING 
NEW  in 

PAPERS 
CEILINGS 

AND 

WALLS  at 

FRANCES  T. 
MILLER,  inc. 

10EAST53,N.Y.C 

RETAIL 
WHOLESALE 


TOPHUNTER 

119  East   57<h  Street       Wvi'  Vorlc 

Workers  J/\  Mct-ab 


WEATHERVANES 

Ball     bearing,    weatherproofed,     ready 
to   install — from   525.00 


COLONIAL   HARDWARE 

Hand   wrought    in   the   old   manner   by 
skilled   smiths 

LANTERNS 

LIGHTING  FIXTURES 

FIREPLACE  EQUIPMENT 

Surprise  is  frequently  expressed  at  our 

rery    reasonable    prices    for   such    high 

quality    workmanship 


Stalian  anb  ^panisl)  antiques 

Jh 

■Mir.    '  ■   '*"'.v  ^, 

-%    4- 

jHarble  anb  Sterne 

ifVubcn  Ornaments 

<fl>co.  III.  jfunU 

So2  ftexington  SlUeniie      jlcU)  Hot  I; 

near  65tjj  Street 
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there's  (RApmance 

IN    THIS    STORY    OF 

Fl'ltXITUKE 


.00 
POSTPAID 


Y< 


or  ll  en- 
joy this  fas- 
cinating book 
on  furniture 
styles,  now- 
in  its  fifth 
edition.  How 
politics,  religion  and  society  affected 
furniture — how  the  great  designers 
lived  and  worked — all  is  told  in 
this  completely  illustrated  work  oi 
30  chapters.  Endorsed  by  prominent 
authorities,  the  text  is  non-technical, 
easy  to  read,  and  written  especially 
for  the  home  lover.  Handsomely 
hound — a  choice  gift  and  a  real  ad- 
dition to  your  own  library.  A  dollar 
brings  your  copy. 

CENTURY    FURNITURE    CO. 

48-C    Logan    St.,    Grand    Rapids,    Mich. 


Lighting  Fixtures 
of  Distinction. 


,  Candelabra  and  Lanterns  elec- 
trified.  Estimates  on  all  types  of  fix- 
tures cheerfully  given,  based  on  a 
nation-wide  reputation  for  excellent 
work. 

J.  A.  LEHMAN  INC. 

162  EAST   5  3rd  ST.,   N.   Y.  C. 


Painted  on  canvi  ,  this  I 

Interior.    IVi 
i  Ion   of   high    'I" 
alio   decorated   card  tab 
Catalog    \   on  roQueat. 

Vlnczian  Art  Screen  Co.,  I  no 
540    MADISON    AVE..    NEW    YORK.    N      Y. 

Hi  hi.  ■  I      :  ',lh    mill    SSI* 
THRU     YOUR     DEALER    OR     DECORATOR 


SCULPTURE  IN  WOOD 


The 
Clown 

A  n  exquisite 
sculpture  in 
cither  walnut, 
mahogany  or 
maple  with  an 
antique  finish 
of  unusual 
charm.  Height 
9   inches. 

Price 
#15.00  Copyrighted 

DAVID  EARL  STUDIO 

906  W.  North  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


DISTINGUISHED 
ANTIQUES 

of  the  16th  to  19th 
Centuries 


ISt li  Century  Venetian  Desk 

LVIGI      «.  . 
PA( CIARELLA 

168  E.  SI st  Street  New  York 


j#$         ■***£': 


•*«! 
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av 

1 


if 


Reproduction  of 
IcSth  Century 
Wall  Papers 

Willi        brown,        white 
peach    backgrounds 

INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 

HARRIETT  C.  BRYANT 
2  West  -47th  St.        New  York  City 


favorite  breed  of  dog.  Ac- 
tual portraits  of  a  pet  may 
also  be  ordered,  for  a  tea 
or  coffee  service,  or  they 
may  be  cut  out  in  silhou- 
ette appliques  for  cush- 
ions. Other  items  showing 
the  dog  as  a  decorative 
motif  are  backgammon 
counters,  children's  pot- 
tery mugs  brightly  color- 
ed, and  dog  biscuit  cans. 
The  tile  top  tables  in  a 
single  black  tile,  with  fox 
head  decoration,  make 
most  intriguing  smoking 
also  those  with  four 


"Sea  Gull" — a  new  stenciled  special  shower  cur- 
tain in  all  the  pastel  colorings.  Waterproof  on 
rubberized  rayon.  Draperies  to  match.  Courtesy 
Sanitary-Dash   Corp.,  121   W.  19th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


stands, 
tiles  showing 
hunting  emblems  in  vellow  on  white. 


CHOWER  bath  curtains,  shower 
bars  and  accessories  constitute 
a  line  of  bathroom  equipment  of 
guaranteed  excellence  manufactur- 
ed by  the  Sanitary-Dash  Corp. 
These  are  available  through  the 
larger  department  stores  and  the 
decorators.  The  choice  of  shower 
curtains  ranges 
from  the  lightest 
cotton  duck  to  the 
finest  of  Celanese 
fabrics  in  rayon  al- 
paca, rayon  print- 
ed curtains,  per- 
cales, etc.  These 
are  obtainable  in 
more  than  one  fin- 
ish— namely,  the 
rubberized  back  in 
which  the  rubber 
is  guaranteed  not 
to  crack,  peel  or 
harden  within  one 
year  after  the  date 
of  sale,  the  guaran- 
teed "Aqua"  or 
water  repellent  finish,  and  the  wa- 
terproof finish  that  will  not  crack. 
The  designs  used  in  these  cur- 
tains and  draperies  have  been  care- 
fully selected  to  satisfy  every  taste, 
in  standardized  colors,  plain  or 
figured,  that  will  harmonize  with 
all  the  popular  decorative  shades. 

DUSTIC  furniture,  as  manufac- 
tured by  the  Rustic  Furniture 
Co.,  is  really  a  work  of  art,  requir- 
ing special  tools  and  skillful  hand- 
work. Unlike  other  furniture,  the 


Rustic  arbor  built  of  sturdy,  well- 
seasoned  cedar,  strong  and  dur- 
able. Desirable  for  the  end  of  the 
garden  path.  Courtesy  Rustic 
Furniture  Co.,  Williamstown,  N.  J. 


manipulation  of  each  piece  with 
its  knots  and  irregularities  is  im- 
portant, and  the  wood  must  be 
carefully  selected  so  that  it  may  be 
in  proportion  with  the  general  scale 
of  the  furniture. 

At  this  season,  the  erection  of 
trellises  and  arbors  is  recommend- 
ed, before  the  vines  have  started 
to  grow.  Bird  houses,  most  attrac- 
tive in  the  rustic  cedar,  should  also 
be  put  out  early  to  allow  for  the 
first  nesting. 

Rustic  construc- 
tion is  particularly 
desirable  in  the  log 
cabins  planned  for 
shooting  lodges, 
fishing  camps  and 
guest  houses.  A 
"kiddies' "  play- 
house and  the  octa- 
gon party  house 
for  adults,  in  which 
to  play  bridge,  are 
also  included  in  the 
larger  work,  to- 
gether 


ways, 
garden 


with   arch- 
gates     and 
bridges. 


Tapestry  scatter  rug  of  yellow  and  black 
worked  w  ith  heavy  wool.  Size  23"  x  30", 
suitable  for  general  use.  Courtesy  Hen- 
ry  Hesse.   Inc..  64]    Mad.   Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


TAPESTRY  scatter  rugs  for  the 
bedroom  and  general  use  are  to 
be  found  in  a  variety  of  new  pat- 
terns at  Henry  Hesse's,  stamped 
and  ready  to  be  worked,  together 
with  the  necessary  colored  wools, 
silk  finish  or  plain,  at  moderate  cost. 
Another    popular    type    is    the 
stamped  burlap  rug  that  must  be 
worked    in    heavy    wools    with    a 
punch  needle,  then  clipped  in  dif- 
ferent gradations  of  thickness  to 
produce    an    outstanding    design. 
There  are  also  many  charming  pat- 
terns to  be  worked  in  needlepoint, 
as  chair  seats  and  backs,  bench 
and     footstool     coverings,     wall 
hangings  and  bell  pulls.  The  met- 
al ends  are  also  obtainable  here. 
Samplers    that    have    a    lasting 
popularity  in  needlework,  as  well, 
are  shown  in  a  large  variety  of 
designs.  These  include  the  alpha- 
bet,   flower   and    figure   subjects 
with  their  quaint  old-time  accom- 
panying verse. 

Needleworked  mules  in  deli- 
cate pastel  colors  offer  another 
diversion  for  the  woman  who  en- 
joys this  very  "ladylike"  pastime. 
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Dordering  this  flight  of  steps  we  find  the 
candlestick  evergreen,  Mugho  Pine;  the 
beautiful  fluffy  Juniperus  pfitzeriana 
and    several    of    the    columnar   Junipers 


FACH  informal  step  opens  a  little  gar- 
den of  its  own.  The  blue-gray-green 
spires  of  the  iris  are  at  their  early  best. 
The  small  flowered  plants  in  the  middle 
of  the  picture  are  L'inum  perenne,  or  blue 
flax.  The  little  plant  to  the  left  is  Ar- 
meria  and  the  small  flowers  to  the  left 
and  at  the  head  of  the  steps  are  Dianthus 
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First  Things  in  the  Garden 

Magnolias,  Tulips,  Azaleas,  Crocuses,  Irises  Are  Among  the 
Many  Lovely  Blooms  the  Garden  Brings  You  in  Early  Spring 


By  J.  HORACE   McFARLAND 


FORTUNATELY  not  all 
American  gardens  are 
alike,  or  anywhere  near 
alike.  The  ''first  things"  of 
the  garden  friends  I  hear 
from  in  California  or  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  Canada  or  in 
Texas,  won't  be  the  same  as 
my  first  things  at  Breeze  Hill. 
It  is  this  bewildering,  splen- 
did, amazing  variety  that 
American  gardens  have  or 
can  have  that  is  a  large  part 
of  the  fascination  of  the  gar- 
den. It  is  the  same  possible 
variety  in  plant  beauty  which 
leads  one  more  vigorously  to 
condemn  the  purely  imitative 
garden  anywhere  which 
comes  to  exist  only  because 
someone  else  has  a  garden 
that  must  be  duplicated. 

The  change  in  the  garden 
at  Breeze  Hill  is  long  before 
the  date  of  the  March  Arts 
&  Decoration.  It  is  in  Janu- 
ary or  February  that  I  see 
the  inconspicuous  but  pleas- 
ing blooms  of  the  Missouri 
witch-hazel  (Hamamclis  vcr- 
nalis)  unfolding  their  curious 
little  dull  red,  strap-shaped 
petals,  absolutely  regardless 
of  the  weather.  No  condition 
of  snow  or  sleet,  of  storm  or 
temperature  interferes  with  the  determina- 
tion of  this  dainty  little  American  native  to 
do  business  at  its  appointed  time. 

Much  more  pleasing  are  the  late  flowers 
of  the  miscalled  "Christmas  Rose"  (Helle- 
borus  niger)  which  may  be  lingering,  and  in- 
deed actually  open,  not  so  regardless  of  frost 
as  the  witch-hazel  but  still  in  plain  and 
audacious  winter  defiance. 

The  snowdrop  family  dares  the  snow,  and 
the  dainty  and  lovely  Galanthus  byzantinus 
has  been  with  us  the  third  week  in  February, 
while  its  more  ordinary  relative,  the  common 
snowdrop,  waits  another  week.  Both  are  wel- 
come, just  as  are  the  crocuses  that  brightly 
bloom  under  slight  sun  encouragement  in 
early  March. 

Then  follows  the  bewildering  spring  pageant 
of  the  lowly  but  lovely  things  that  bloom 
from  bulbs.  Scilla  sibirica,  which  has  the  un- 
pleasant common  name  of  "Squills,"  provides 
in  March  a  later  carpet  of  such  blue  as  the 
Italian  lake  country  cannot  more  than  match. 
This  fine  little  thing  can  be  permitted  to 
spread  itself  in  half-shady  corners,  along  the 
lawn  edge,  in  the  rockery,  both  through  nat- 
ural bulb  multiplication  and  through  the  eas}  - 


^CILLA  sibirica,  blue  as  Italian  sky,  is 
^  shown  here.  This  delightful  little  bulb 
increases  rapidly,  needs  no  care,  and  may 
even     be     planted      in      the     lawn     edge 


flying  seeds  that  soon  form  bulbs.  If  and  as  it 
gets  into  the  lawn,  no  harm  is  done,  because 
it  may  be  mowed  over  without  danger  by  the 
time  the  first  grass  cutting  is  needed. 

If  there  is  anything  whiter  than  the  bloom 
of  Arabis  alpina  I  have  never  seen  it.  The 
little  snowy  patches  of  this  lowly  plant  with 
the  succulent  leaves  that  late  March  opens 
for  us  in  the  garden  show  it  as  an  indis- 
pensable item.  Not  far  away  will  be  breaking 
into  bloom  the  grape  hyacinths  in  a  blue  not 
so  fine  as  that  of  the  scilla,  but  still  fine 
enough  to  make  these  miniature  grape-like 
spikes  or  scapes  of  flowers  most  attract  ive. 
(But  who  ever  saw  a  bunch  of  grapes  stand- 
ing upright,  as  these  spikes  do?)  There  may 
peep  out  in  any  shady  corner,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  rockery,  the  first  rather  shy 
blooms  of  Dicentra  cx'nnca,  that  American 
bleeding-heart  which  is  by  no  means  as  well 
known  as  it  deserves  to  be,  because  it  adds  to 


a  continuous  performance  of 
pale  pink  blooms  persistence 
of  agreeable  foliage  all 
through  the  season,  very  dif- 
ferent from  its  much  more 
showy  conventional  sister, 
which  grows  to  eighteen 
inches  or  more  and  after  a 
while  simply  disappears. 

There  is  a  little  known 
bulbous  plant,  Leucojum  ver- 
nunt,  which  holds  up  its  white 
bells,  each  one  flecked  with  a 
spot  of  bright  green,  in  early 
April  amid  foliage  that  is  it- 
self attractive. 

Of  course  by  this  time  the 
Chionodoxa  varieties,  which 
arrogate  to  themselves  the 
common  name  of  "Glory-of- 
the-Snow,"  though  they  sel- 
dom glory  in  the  snow,  are 
doing  their  fine  best.  The 
bloodroot  of  our  native  woods 
has  opened  its  lovely  white 
blooms,  and  there  can  be 
found,  where  the  gardener  has 
been  wise  enough  to  make 
the  proper  preparations,  as- 
tonishing blooms  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia erythroniums.  Phlox 
subulata — called  "Moss 
Pink"  because  it  isn't  moss 
and  doesn't  resemble  a  pink, 
I  presume — is  about  now 
forecasting  the  brilliant  show  it  is  shortly  to 
give  us. 

As  we  get  into  April  the  narcissi  of  various 
sorts  are  "doing  their  stuff,"  and  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful delivery.  After  the  narcissus  vacation 
caused  by  the  clamping  down  of  the  federal 
authorities  on  importations  of  these  bulbs, 
we  are  now  beginning  to  have  an  American 
supply  that  is  somewhat  creditable.  For  the 
shady  edge  of  the  border,  for  establishing 
under  high-branched  trees  which  do  not  have 
the  hungry  surface  roots  of  the  maple,  the 
daffodils  are  par  excellence.  So  treated,  and 
the  lawn  mower  kept  away  from  them,  they 
are  coming  to  give  us  in  American  gardens 
that  spring  beauty  which  we  have  heretofore 
yielded  almost  altogether  to  England. 

But  this  is  not  a  spring  bulb  catalogue, 
and  our  eyes  are  drawn  upward  by  the  shrubs 
that  are  beginning  to  give  us  a  great  show. 
At  once  someone  will  be  thinking  of  the  for- 
sythias,  which  arc  truly  "Golden  Bells"  ,u 
cording  to  their  common  name.  The  better 
variety,  Forsythia  intermedia  spectabilis, 
with  its  Bowers  of  double  length  and  with 
double  as  many  on  a  stem,  is  on  a  plant 
which  arches  outward  in  the  most   graceful 
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fashion  imaginable,  giving  vast  distinction 
unless  one's  neighbors  have  all  planted  for- 
sythias  in  abundance  and  monotony  results. 

There  can  be  an  accent  where  one  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  a  plant  of  Azalea 
mucronulatum.  This  is  just  the  right  shade 
of  purplish  lavender  or  mauve  to  complement 
the  clear  yellow  of  the  forsythia,  and  no  one 
will  ever  forget  the  garden  combination  that 
results. 

There  is  a  dainty  rival  to  the  forsythia  in 
Prinsepia  sinensis,  a  Chinese  shrub  which  the 
late  Prof.  Charles  Sprague  Sargent,  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  held  in  high  admiration. 
It  produces  a  vast  abundance  of  rather  small 
lighl  yellow  blooms,  set  close  to  the  also 
small  and  altogether  pleasing  leaves  that 
have  already  developed— they  are  the  first 
leaves  to  unfold  at  Breeze  Hill.  If  one  is  just 
a  little  overdone  by  the  abundance  and  bril- 
liance of  the  forsythia,  the  prinsepia  gives 
the  agreeable   m-wer. 

About  this  time  the  rock-garden  shows 
forth  the  exquisite  pink  blooms  of  Daphne 
cneorum,  held  barely  above  the  low  ever- 
green foliage.  Its  fragrance  is  both  stron 
sweet.  The  plant  is  a  bit  finicky,  bul  when 
pleased  with  its  location,  it  spreads  rapidly. 

White  things  begin  to  come  in.  Spirea 
thunbergi  sends  out  it>  rather  -mall  but  al- 
together pleasing  flowers.  W  hitest  of  all  these 


early  spring  shrubs  is  Prunus  aiiicricana, 
which  is  neither  prune  nor  plum,  but  which 
was,  curiously  enough,  sent  out  some  years 
ago  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture as  a  fruit  plant.  I  have  tried  in  vain  to 
find  enjoyment  in  its  abundance  of  berry- 
like fruits,  but  it  is  no  trial  to  enthusiasti- 
cally like  the  clear  and  peculiarly  carried 
whiteness  of  the  blossoms  that  punctuate 
April. 

Raising  our  eyes  just  a  little  higher,  we 
get  to  see  the  wavy  strap-shaped  petals  on 
the  large  flowers  of  the  Star  Magnolia  (Mag- 
nolia stellata).  Another  sense  than  the  eye  is 
reached  by  this  exquisite  thing,  for  its  fra- 
grance is  delightful  and  pervading.  No  leaves 
have  yet  appeared,  and  so  early  does  this 
magnolia  come  that  sometimes,  in  fact  too 
frequently,  a  late  snow  may  brown  its  beauti- 
ful petals. 

In  any  good  garden  Magnolia  soulangeana, 
the  one  which  grows  to  be  a  tree  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  which  has 
made  Oxford  Street  in  Rochester  famous  for 
many  years,  is  breaking  into  bloom.  These 
differently  fragrant  and  differently  shaped 
flowers  also  come  before  the  leaves,  and  are 
also  occasionally  caught  by  the  last  slash  of 
Jack  Frost.  We  are  glad  to  take  the  chance, 
however,  because  the  variations  from  pink  to 
a  deep  crushed  strawberry  hue  shown  us  by 


THERE  is  a   peculiarly  upstand- 

ing  dignity  in  the  blooms  of  the 

"Breeder"  tulip,  Cardinal  Manning. 

Its  flowers  are  glowing  rosy  violet, 

with    yellow    and    purple    shadings 


these    regal    blooms    are    worth    taking 
chances  to  enjoy. 

It  is  permitted,  I  believe,  to  be  proud 
of  a  garden,  and  I  am  proud  that  at 
Breeze  Hill  I  can  have  my  many  visiting 
friends  enjoy  roses  for  full  seven  months 
if  the  fall  is  favorable.  Rosa  ecae  is  al- 
most certain  to  give  me  its  abundance 
of  primrose  blooms  the  third  week  in 
April,  and  after  that  there  is  no  time  un- 
til Jack  'Frost  shuts  down  on  the  queen's 
court  of  roses  that  some  blooms  are  not 
ready  to  give  their  one  highest  floral 
message  to  mankind.  (It  was  that  poet 
among  great  gardeners,  the  late  George 
A.  Parker,  of  Hartford,  who  insisted  that 
roses  were  "God's  love  letters  to  His 
children.") 

If  we  did  not  translate  our  fruit  trees 
to  fruit  so  promptly  we  would  desirably 
imitate  the  Japanese  in  excitement  over 
the  cherry  blossoms  in  varied  hues  which 
about  now  burst  into  bloom.  It  is  true 
that  a  gift  of  the  Japanese  Government 
to  our  Government  in  Washington  has 
started  cherry  blossom  pilgrimages  to 
the  Federal  Capital,  and  a  wholesome 
thing  it  is  that  this  has  occurred. 

It  is  also  true  that  American  nursery- 
men have  now  grown  for  us  many  of 
these  single  and  double  cherry  blossom 
varieties,  so  that  we  may  have  for  our- 
selves this  gift  of  Japan,  and  that  with- 
out long  to  wait. 

Perhaps  sometime  we  may  even  get 
further  with  the  apple  blossom  festivals 
which  make  the  Shenandoah  Valley  an 
object  of  pilgrimage,  and  which  all  over 
the  land,   if  we  are  not  too  much  in 
thought  of  the  apples  to  follow,  provide 
one  of  the  purest  of  pleasures  for  the  eye 
and  the  nose.  Close  at  home  one  may 
have,  if  he  has  planted  wisely,  a  wonder 
of  crabapple  blossoms  in  succession  for 
many  weeks.  There  will  be  pure  white,  there 
will  be  deep  wine-red,  and  everything  be- 
tween. Some  will  be  double  like  little  roses; 
others  will  be  dainty  as  well  as  sweet.  All  of 
these  crabs  belong  in  the  liberally  planted 
home  grounds. 

My  title,  "First  Things  in  the  Garden," 
will  permit  me  to  tell  of  the  annual  pleasure 
I  get  when  the  horse-chestnut  trees  that  sur- 
round the  home  at  Breeze  Hill  first  break 
out  their  leaves.  There  is  a  magic  day  when 
all  these  trees  are  covered  with  the  most 
beautiful  small  umbrellas  anybody  could  pos- 
sibly imagine.  Flamboyant  and  beautiful  as 
are  the  blooms  to  follow,  these  do  not  touch 
the  novel  elegance  of  the  time  when  the  horse- 
chestnut  umbrellas  are  opening  all  too  rapid- 
ly. About  now  a  sweet  odor  takes  one  to 
where  a  great  plant  of  the  Flowering  Currant, 
Ribes  aureum,  is  discharging  its  spicy  fra- 
grance and  showing  its  refined  blooms.  Not 
far  away  the  viburnums  will  begin  to  come  in, 
though  these  I  must  leave  for  another  story, 
because  we  are  dealing  now  with  first  things 
in  the  garden. 

Among  these  late  "firsts,"  the  lovely  white 
native  dogwood,  and  its  dainty  pink-flowered 
variation,  must  be  mentioned,  and  with  them 
the  redbud,  outrageously  miscalled  the 
"Judas-tree,"  which  contrasts  its  myriad 
(Continued  on  page  67) 
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ABOVE — An  exotic  air  has  been  given  the  Georgian  din- 
^"^ing  room  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Sheesley  by 
the  treatment  of  the  walls.  Here  Rudolph  Guertler  has 
painted  a  silver  background  on  wall-paper,  with  green  fan- 
tastic   trees    and    tropical    birds    in    rich    reds    and    blues 


pFLOW — On  a  dark  green  ground  the  Russian  artist, 
*-J  Avinoff,  has  reproduced  all  the  rich  colorings  and  deli- 
cate tracery  of  a  Chinese  scroll,  in  a  room  decorated  by 
Rose  Cumming.  Painted  papers  done  in  this  fashion  make 
enchanting     backgrounds     for     fine     period     furnishings 
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I  EFT — Decorated  by  Arden  Studios, 
*-"  Inc.,  Biedermeier  living  room  ex- 
presses both  warmth  and  dignity.  With 
most  of  its  furniture  of  walnut,  orna- 
ments of  white  porcelain  and  ebony 
columns,  the  painted  scenic  panels  in 
greens  and  tans  bring  just  the  neces- 
sary color  relief.  The  most  is  made 
here  of  both  color  and  texture  in  the 
association      of     woods     and     fabrics 


CJELOW — Decorated  and  furnished 
by  Rose  Cumming,  this  dining 
room  at  the  New  York  home  of  Mrs. 
Russell  Cecil  is  rich  in  color  fabrics 
and  antique  furniture.  Fit  accompani- 
ment of  the  heavy,  dull-green  silk  dra- 
peries are  the  painted  paper  walls 
where,  on  an  old  ivory  background, 
are  figures  in  Chinese  blue,  red  and 
dull  green.  Paper  painted  by  Avinoff 
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IEIT  A  picturesque  little  fox  ter- 
L  rier  facing  an  English  greyhound. 
Shown  liy  Rouard  of  Paris  and  edited 
in  glazed  porcelain  li>  Nymphenburg, 
Germany,  left,  and  Bing  and  Grondahl 
factor]    at    Copenhagen,   at    the    right 


DELOW — Humorous  portraits  of  a 
'-'  fox  terrier  and  a  Kerry  blue  Irish 
terrier.  A  feature  in  the  unique  collec- 
tion of  dog  statuettes  shown  bj  Rouard 
of    Pari--.    From    Bing    and    Grondahl 


Portraits  of  Dogs 
in  Porcelain  Are  a 
Fad  of  the  Moment 


Dot*  Lovers  Will  Be 
Delight*  <l  to  Know  That 
Very  Individual  Por- 
traitsof  Their  Pets  in  Por- 
celain Are  Extremely 
Fashionable 


ABOVE— High-Jinks    and    low-Jink-. 
'"^  A    little    French    bulldog    side   b] 
side  with  a  German  great  dane,  shown 
in  the  Rouard  collection  in   I'aris.  and 
edited  in  glazed  porcelain  h\   the  Bing 

and  Grondahl  factor]   of  Copenhagen 


■  KIT     An    airedale    terrier    facing    a 

*—  fierce  hut  somewhat  frightened 
looking  Brussels'  griffon  from  Rouard's 

Unique  collection  which  was  recently 
shown  in  Paris.  1  com  the  Bing  and 
Grondahl  factory,  at  the  left  and  the 
Nymphenburg     factory,     at     the     right 
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AGAINST  the  wall  is  an  example 
'  of  German  china — a  service 
plate  in  yellow  and  black  with  a 
gold  edge.  Next,  is  one  in  tanger- 
ine, black  and  gold,  both  designed 
in  the  modern  manner.  The  plate 
in  the  foreground  shows  a  cluster 
of  natural  colored  roses  within  a 
tracery  of  gold  on  pink.  The  bowl, 
which  has  a  perforated  top  for 
flowers  not  shown,  and  the  dining 
table^flower  holder  are  of  all-white 
overglaze.      Black     Knight      China 


IN  Danish  china,  the  decorative 
motifs  are  more  restrained  as 
are  shown  below.  At  the  extreme 
left,  the  10"  plate  is  of  the  new 
soft  porcelain  with  a  cream  body 
and  dark  blue  and  gold  bands  and 
ornament.  The  cockatoo  and  "tern" 
bird  are  also  of  soft  porcelain  with 
a  crackle  finish.  The  second  plate 
with  fruit  motif  is  of  orange  toned 
underglaze.  The  third  has  a  sepia 
and  gold  overglaze  decoration,  and 
the  fourth  and  cup  and  saucer,  a 
fluted  pattern  with  gray  blue  bands. 
Royal   Copenhagen   Porcelain,  Inc. 
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Modern  China  from 
All  Over  the  World 


An\<  mbled  by  Elizabeth  Lounsbery 


In  this  Selection  from  England, 
I  i. mi  i  Italy,  I  U  nmark,  Germany 
andAmi  ri<  a,  thi  I  n  nd  of  Modern 
Chin. i  Decoration  Is  Indicated. 
It  <  Mf«  in  .)  Broad  <  lion  .  of  Pat- 
t«  i us.  from  <  <>n\  <  ntionalizi  tl 
Mnlils    to    Naturalistic     Flowers. 
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|~"  HE  revival  of  old  designs  is 
*  seen  in  these  English  plates — in 
the  one  with  the  antique  silver 
edge,  with  colorful  flowers;  that 
with  a  center  black  and  white 
flower  motif  and  black  dotted  bor- 
der; and  the  pieces  from  a  tea 
service,  with  a  plate,  in  deep 
orange.  Plate  at  the  top  right,  also 
Spode,  show-  Matisse  influence  in 
its  modernistic  coloring  and  design. 
Ivory  color  Wedgwood  bowl  in  fes- 
toon design.  Gilman  Collamore  Co. 


BELOW — French  china  represen- 
*-J  tative  of  the  newest  patterns  of 
Theodore  Haviland  china,  after  de- 
signs by  Suzanne  Lalique.  Plate 
with  Japanese  cherry  tree  motif, 
colored  in  deep  pink,  in  a  black 
bowl.  Dotted  bordered  plate,  also 
black,  witli  pink  center  bow.  Top 
right,  pastel  colored  flowers  in  a 
basket  are  shown.  In  the  tea  service, 
confetti  serves  as  the  inspiration. 
Plate  in  foreground  with  gray-blue 
lines  shows  a  duck  in  black  and 
platinum    on    a    deep    cream    body 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


/"^  ANT  VG  W.I.I  dinner  and  service  plates,  bouil- 
^^  Ion  bow]  and  after-dinner  cup  and  saucer  in 
gold  lustre  on  a  deep  cream  body.  This  convention- 
alized decoration  lends  itself  especially  well  to  in- 
formal use  on  a  table  sel  with  natural,  hand-loomed 
linen.  It  has  the  crude  beauty  of  the  ga>.  flowered 
Italian  potter)  combined  with  distinction;  and  in  its 
natural  coloring-,  wider  adoption.  Mr-.  Ehrich  Co. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  BY   DANA  B.    MERRILL 


AMERICAN  the  formal  dinner  table. 

^"^  The  cloth,  of  two-toned  maize-colored  rayon 

flan  Mil. m  and  Point  de  Yenise 

lace  are  n  B  The  silver  candel- 
abra, centerpiei  e  and  Hat  silver,  in  keeping  with  the 

dignitj  of  the  I  International  Silver 

Co.  Tin'  glass  i  (  ut   leaf  pattern  of 


Steuben  glass.  The  pheasants  are  also  Steuben  crys- 
tal. The  green  and  gold  Lenox  china  plates,  designed 
by  Frank  G.  Holmes  and  executed  by  Robert  Pfhol, 
for  Lenox,  Inc.  represent  the  finest  workmanship  in 
gold  ornament  on  china,  done  entirely  by  hand,  pos- 
sible in  America.  Orehids  of  delicate  green  add  an- 
other  consistent   touch.  Thomas  Young  Nurseries 
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Retrospective  Show  of  "Paris  and  Its  People" 


As  Shown  in  a  Recent  Ex- 
hibition at  the  New  Maurel 
Gallery  Which  Presented 
theWork  of  Many  Famous 
Artists  and  Their  Memor- 
ies of  Past  Life 


"|A  RISQUE."  An  Apache  duel 
with  knives  in  one  of  the  fa- 
mous "caves"  in  Paris  where  these 
men  meet  nightly  and  frequently 
indulge  in  murderous  quarrels, 
usually  over  some  trifling  personal 
annoyance,  to  be  avenged  by  death 


"THE  TANGO,"  a  dance  by  the 
"  Apaches  in  one  of  their  fa- 
vorite haunts  in  Paris.  Both  of 
these  drawings  of  Paris  life  are  by 
Charles  Verschuuren.  This  artist  is 
sculptor,  illustrator  and  cartoonist 
as  well  as  a  mural  painter  of  note, 
and  knows  Paris  of  today  by  heart 


Courtesy  Mnurel   Gallery 
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Youthful  Note  in  Country  House  Decoration 

Apricot,  Blue  and  Green  Dominate  the  Furnishings  of 
this  Long  Island   Home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John   Dodd 


MRS.  DODD,  Decorator 


PHOTOGRAPHS    BY   MATTIE   EDWARDS    HEWITT 


ABOVE — In  the  living  room 
'-^  the  carpet  is  apricot,  the 
walls  are  rohin's-egg  hlue  pick- 
ed out  in  gold,  curtains  apricot 
satin,  window  curtains  ecru  and 
draw  curtains  of  thin  transparent 
apricot  silk.  The  sofa  is  uphol- 
stered in  hlue  damask  and  the 
chair  in  old  gold  velvet.  The 
furniture  is  old  French  and  En- 
glish and  secretary  is  gold  Chi- 
nese   lacquer    lined    in    apricot 


¥~HE  dining  room  walls  are 
■  apricot;  the  rug  is  same  as  in 
the  living  room.  Curtains  are 
chintz  in  greens,  apricot  and 
gold,  while  the  lining  is  satin. 
The  inner  curtains  and  draw  cur- 
tains are  same  as  those  in  the 
living  room.  The  table  is  an  old 
Duncan  Phyfe  and  the  chairs, 
old  Chippendale.  The  mirror  is 
antique  English  and  the  crystal 
candelabra    are    antique    pieces 
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DELOW— In  Mrs.  Dodd's  bed- 
room,  the  scheme  is  apricot 
and  apple  green.  Curtains  are 
French  toile  in  green  and  white 
with  double  ruffles  of  apricot 
and  green  and  draw  curtains  are 
of  apricot  taffeta.  The  rug  is 
green  velvet.  Bedspread  is  green 
and  white  toile  and  ruffles  are 
in     the    two     colors    of    taffeta 


ABOVE— Mrs.  Dodd's  bed- 
room  has  a  window  drap- 
ing lined  with  apricot  taffeta 
and  the  over  curtains  of  the 
green  and  white  toile  with 
double  ruffles.  The  chaise 
longue  is  done  in  gold  moire 
with  apricot  and  gold  fringe. 
The  chair  is  apricot  velvet, 
and  the  captivating  dressing 
table  is  in  apricot  taffeta, 
French  lace  and  green  ribbon 


1}  FLOW— A  child's  room  is 
charmingly  done  with 
wallpaper  of  pink  and  blue 
polka  dots  and  a  few  Godey 
prints  and  etchings  of  dogs 
on  the  walls.  Dressing  table 
is  blue  glazed  percale  with 
pink  ruffles  while  the  cur- 
tains are  the  blue  percale 
with  double  ruffles  of  pink 
and  blue.  Rosebud  chintz 
bedspread   is   pink  and   blue 
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The  Decorative  Quality  of  Old  Dutch  Silver 

Some  of  the  Most  Famous  Dutch  Painters  Introduced  Flagons  and  Beakers 
of    Silver    as    a     Most    Decorative    Note     in    Their    Paintings    of    Interiors 

By  ELIZABETH  MACRAE  BOYKIN 


WITH  what  charming  gusto  the 
Dutch  silversmiths  of  Holland's 
great  creative  era  designed  their 
gracious  works  in  silver  .  .  .  with  what  non- 
chalant care  the  Dutch  painters  reproduced 
on  canvas  these  convivial  cups  and  bowls, 
these  hospitable  candlesticks  and  ewers! 

If  all  the  Dutch  silver  of  the  period  had  been 
melted  into  bullion,  as  indeed  much  of  it  was, 
hardly  a  single  popular  style  would  have  been 
lost.  For  the  Dutch  masters  of  painting  have 
so  faithfully  preserved  the  tra- 
dition of  their  contemporary 
silversmiths  that  modern  re- 
productions of  old  silver  are 
often  made  directly  from  de- 
signs in  museum  pictures. 

Fortunately  there  are  extant 
many  fine  pieces  of  this  old  sil- 
ver, and  how  easily  they  iden- 
tify themselves  with  their 
times!  For  here  recreated  in 
driven,  engraved  and  enameled 
silver  we  find  that  same  jovial 
interest  in  home  and  hearth 
which  Van  Ostade,  Jan  Steen, 
Terborch,  Dou,  Metsu  and 
Dirk  Hals  interpreted  in  their 
painting  of  intimate  domestic 
scenes.  The  virile,  energetic 
spirit  of  these  genial  Dutchmen 


is  touched  with  wholesome,  hearty 
humor  as  it  comes  down  to  us  by 
the  painters'  hands  .  .  .  and  in 
these  scenes  of  indoor  Holland, 
the  silver,  always  so  much  a  part 
of  every  household,  is  included 
in  wonderfully  minute  detail.  In 
paintings  of  religious  and  sym- 
bolical subjects,  typical  and  con- 
temporary Dutch  interiors  and 
household    objects    are    used    as 


Above — The  silver  tazza, 
17th  Century,  though 
exceedingly  rare  has 
come  down  in  Dutch 
pictures.  Courtesy  F.  W. 
Schilling,  Nieuwe  Spie- 
gelstraat,        Amsterdam 


backgrounds  by  Rembrandt,  Ru- 
bens and  Eeckhout. 

The  early  part  of  the  century 
was  especially  rich  in  silver  deco- 
rated with  scenics  of  farm  life, 
domestic  themes  and  rural  land- 
scape, but  toward  the  middle  and 
end    of    the    century    the    silver- 


Above — The  Lutma  ewer,  by  Jo- 
hannes Lutma  the  elder,  was 
made  in  Amsterdam  in  1647.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
pieces  of  Dutch  silver.  Courtesy 
the      Rijksmuseuin,      Amsterdam 


Left — Although  this  kettle  by  Jo- 
hannes Lelij  was  made  in  1718  its 
acanthus  decoration  and  grotesque 
spigot  are  in  the  tradition  of  the 
preceding  century.  Lelij  studied 
in  Fiance  before  settling  in  Leeu- 
warden. Courtesy  theRijksmuseum 


Extreme  left — The  famous  gold 
and  enamel  cup  presented  to  \<\- 
miral  tie  Ruyter  commemorating 
the  descent  of  the  Dutch  fleet 
in  the  River  Thames,  1667.  Cour- 
tc>\  ihc  Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam 


smiths  turned  to  symbolical,  allegorical,  leg- 
endary, mythical  and  classical  subjects.  Jus- 
tice, Science,  Work,  Cain,  Abel,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  to  say  nothing  of  Bacchus,  Ceres  and 
a  host  of  other  figures  peopled  the  beakers, 
bowls,  cups  and  ewers  that  must  have  been 
familiar  to  Rembrandt,  Yermeer,  Frans  Hals 
and  all  those  celebrated  Dutchmen  who  still 
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haunt  the  tranquil  gracht  ways  of  Am- 
sterdam, Haarlem,  Utrecht.  But  these 
silversmiths  were  even  more  versatile. 
They  took  motifs  from  every  source  that 
they  knew,  and  thus  we  also  find  es- 
cutcheons and  medallions  in  Renaissance 
styles,  winged  heads,  cherubs,  satyrs, 
nautilus  shells,  heraldic  shields,  acanthus 
leaves, — a  motley  assemblage,  but  sur-  . 
prisingly  well  harmonized. 

But  in  spite  of  the  excellence  of  orna- 
mentation, it  is  the  consummate  grace  of 
form  that  gives  the  silver  of  this  time  its 
greatest  artistry.  The  well  appointed 
Dutch  household  in  the  days  of  the  Re- 
public possessed  festive  silver  of  beauti- 
ful proportions,  yet  for  all  its  prettiness 
it  had  remarkable  boldness  and  power. 

Adam  van  Yianen,  the  elder,  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  the  Dutch  silver- 
smiths, was  the  first  notable  sponsor  of 
grotesque  designs  in  silver,  and  his  fantastic 
embellishments  of  Dutch  plate  had  a  wide 
influence  on  the  silversmiths  abroad,  par- 
ticularly in  England  and  Scotland.  But  Adam 
van  Yianen  the  elder  was  not  the  only  one 
of  his  name  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  sil- 
versmith. There  was  also  Adam  van  Vianen 
the  younger  who,  if  he  exaggerated  some- 
what the  grotesques  of  his  father,  was  never- 
theless a  wonderful  technician.  Paul  van 
Yianen,  brother  of  the  elder  Adam,  studied 
and  worked  in  Italy,  Munich  and  Prague  as 
well  as  in  Holland  and  consequently  gave 
to  his  work  a  more  cosmopolitan  flair  than 
most  of  his  contemporaries.  Christian  van 
Yianen,  of  the  same  family,  introduced  his 
kinsmen's  grotesques  into  England  and  exe- 
cuted some  very  fine  altar  vessels  for  Charles 


I,  but  they  were  afterwards  melted  during  the 
civil  wars.  In  his  own  country  he  worked 
in  Utrecht  and  Amsterdam. 

But  there  are  other  names,  nearly  as  well 
known  in  silversmithing  art  of  this  age — 
Johannes    Lutma,    who    made    the    famous 


Top — ''Still  Life"  from  a  painting  by  de  Heem 
showing  finely  detailed  ewer  and  basin  on  the 
chair  and  an  elaborate  and  typical  covered  cup 
and  silver  coffee  pot  surrounded  by  fruits  on  the 
talile.  Courtesy  the  Metropolitan  Museum   of  Art 


Above — Two  types  of  elaborate  silver  windmill 
cups,  delightfully  characteristic  of  Holland  in  the 
16th  and  17th  Centuries  when  cups  were  drained 
in   a   single   draft.   The   Rijksiniiseum.    Amsterdam 


Lutma  ewer  (illustrated),  now  in  the 
Rijksmuseum  in  Amsterdam,  is  prob- 
ably the  greatest  after  the  van  Vianens. 
By  some  critics  he  is  considered  their 
superior  though  the  quantity  of  his  work 
which  survives  today  is  too  small  to  per- 
mit adequate  judgment.  He  was  fond  of 
marine  subjects  and  molluscs  which  he 
adapted  gracefully  in  his  motifs.  He  is 
also  remembered  for  his  portrait  etching 
of  his  friend,  Rembrandt. 

Klaes  Baardt,  whose  work  was  influ- 
enced by  his  sojourn  in  France,  was  a 
prominent  Frisian  smith,  but  Hans  Chris- 
tiaans  was  a  more  renowned  Frisian  art- 
ist in  silver,  being  particularly  happy  in 
his  treatment  of  mythological  subjects  in 
repousse.  The  Delft  school  produced  in- 
teresting silver  that  took  for  its  motifs 
scenes  from  Dutch  rural  life,  while  from 
Haarlem  came  such  metal  workers  as  the 
distinguished  Hendrik  de  Keyset-  and  Ernst 
Janszoon  van  Yianen. 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  silver  com- 
positions ever  attempted  probably  was  made 
by  the  Dutchman,  John  Cooques,  in  1674. 
This  was  the  silver  bedstead  which  Charles 
II  presented  to  Nell  Gwynn,  but  naturally 
such  a  large  piece  did  not  escape  the  melting 
pot.  Michel  Esselbeeck,  working  in  Amster- 
dam, created  some  exquisite  silver  in  the  fan- 
tastic tradition  of  the  van  Vianens. 

When  one  considers  that  fine  silver  was 
made  in  at  least  34  different  towns  in  Hol- 
land before  1800,  it  is  obvious  that  many 
talented  silversmiths  must  go  unsung.  Be- 
sides those  we  have  already  mentioned,  there 
were  such  workmen  as  Jan  Looff,  Leendert 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Summer  Flower  Holders  in  New  Forms 


By  ELIZABETH  DONALDSON 


THESE  modern  hand-blown  white 
■  glass  jars  with  their  etched  spi- 
ral bandings  and  circles.lend  them- 
selves especially  well  to  spring 
flowers,  roses  and  the  taller  summer 
varieties.  The  low-standing  bowl 
is,  perhaps,  better  adapted  to  short- 
stemmed  flowers,  such  as  violets, 
petunias  or  zinnias.  For  the  grow- 
ing bulb,  the  clear  glass  cylinder 
with  a  red  or  black  base  makes  a 
charming  and  unusual  holder. 
Obtainable  at  Frankl  Galleries,  Inc. 


ADAPTED  to  a  new  use  is  this 
'""^  green  Venetian  glass  wine  ca- 
rafe. Having  an  inner  container, 
originally  intended  for  ice  or  snow, 
this  may  be  filled  with  water  for 
flowers.  Flowers  may  also  be  placed 
in  the  spout.  The  center  table  dec- 
oration on  a  mirror  base  shows 
Goupy  green  glass  cactus  containers 
and  corners  covered  with  finely 
cracked  brick.  The  yellow  glass 
bowl  by  Jean  Sala  is  another  re- 
cent  importation.   Mrs.  Ehrich   Co. 


• 
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AS  a  container  for  the 
i^^  larger  varieties  of 
flowers,  such  as  these 
lovely  white  allamandas, 
this  green  copper  bowl 
may  be  placed  upon  a 
table  or  within  a  floor 
stand.  The  Venetian  glass 
carafe  makes  a  charming 
rose  vase.  Mrs.  Wiltbank 


THE  latest  expressions 
of  Jean  Luce's  art  are 
seen  in  the  pale  green  pot- 
tery vase  and  the  square, 
beige  pottery  center  bowl 
on  a  low  base,  with  Afri- 
can daisies.  In  the  green 
gla>s  bubble,  delicate  yel- 
low roses  find  an  unique 
setting.    Alice    H.    Marks 
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rilK  <li--k  and  chair  in  this  group  repeal  the 
■  more  robust  Italian  construction  with 
straight  lines  which  are  softened  l>\  the  curves 
of  the  arches.  The  use  of  1 1 » « -  tapeslrj  a~  .1  hack- 
ground  results  in  a  Betting  <>f  unusual  charm  in 
18th  Century  living  room.  Courtesj  Henrj  Nord 


Furniture  in  the  Later  Italian  Styles 

Italian  18th  Century  and  Early  19th  Century  Furniture 
Was  Copied  from  French  Louis,  English  Georgian  and 
Empire  Designs,  hence  Combines  Well  with  these  Periods 


By  DOUCLAS  NORRIS 


ABOVE — This  bedroom  in  the  Italian 
^"^  18th  Century  style  exhibits  both  the  at- 
tractive curves  of  the  furniture  and  the  at- 
mosphere of  colorfulness  introduced  by  the 
painted  surfaces.  Courtesy  Albert  Grosfeld 


E2EI>0\\' — Venetian  painted  bed  with 
*-*  shaped  bead  board  of  an  especially  at- 
tractive style  with  Louis  XV  cabriole  legs. 
Such  beds  are  attractive  as  a  medium  for 
varied     color.     Courtesy     Albert     Grosfeld 
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DELOW— This  secre- 
*-*  tary  is  an  unusually 
fine  example  of  the  Ital- 
ian decorative  walnut 
furniture  copied  from 
the  English  designs. 
Courtesy  George  W.  Funk 


DIGHT  — Decorative 
^  value  is  gained  from 
the  soft  mellow  browns 
of  the  walnut  bureau,  in 
contrast  with  floral  panel 
and  gleaming  mirror. 
Luigi      G.      Paeciarella 


SOMEONE  with  a  turn  for  poetic  phrases  might 
well  write  a  pretty  allegory  illustrating  what  we 
call  the  designs  and  styles  of  interior  decora- 
tion. They  might,  for  example,  be  likened  to  the 
tides  which  rise  and  ebb  unceasingly  along  the  shores 
of  different  lands.  Because,  since  the  days  when  ar- 
chitecture and  interior  treatment  first  began  to  as- 
sume more  pleasing  features,  each  of  the  various 
styles  has  made  its  appearance  and  reached  its  height 
in  one  country  and  then,  like  the  tide,  receded  and 


found  its  way  to  others.  And  this  explains  that,  while  there  is  always 
a  basic  resemblance  between  all  of  them,  each  country's  designs  ex- 
press something  of  its  native  traditions. 

Any  house  in  which  the  rooms  repeat  those  of  more  than  one  Old- 
World  country  will  serve  to  illustrate  this;  and  any  search  through 
the  pages  of  the  Book  of  Time  will  prove  the  rotation  of  that  never- 
ending  cycle  which  brings  and  carries  away  the  changes  of  fashion. 
Just  one  instance  to  demonstrate  the  foregoing:  Four  hundred  years 
ago  the  first  really  beautiful  furniture  and  decorations  appeared  in 
Italy  after  the  revival  of  the  ancient  classic  designs;  these  spread  to 
other  parts  of  Europe.  Later  they  were  combined  with  other  forms 
which  found  their  way  from  the  Near  and  Far  East  and  resulted 

in  what  is  known  as  the  Rococo  period  of 
the  early  18th  Century.  Toward  the  end  of 
that  century  Italy  again  gave  the  world  a 
new  vogue  in  what  is  known  as  the  Neo- 
classic  style,  which  was  developed  from  the 
architecture  and  ornaments  found  at  the 
excavations  of  Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii. 
Italy  was  therefore  the  actual  source  of 
all  styles  of  interior  decoration.  Yet  while 
her  artists  produced  the  first  designs  and 
other  countries  borrowed  them,  the  Italian 
styles  of  the  18th  Century  were  dependent 
upon  those  which  had  previously  been  de- 
(Continued  on  page  61) 


yK  SOFA  showing  the  more  pronounced 
^""^  classic  forms  in  the  carved  5  wags  and 
foliated  decoration  on  the  frame.  The  legs 
are  of  the  tapered  and  fluted  type,  similar 
to  those  of  the  English  Bepplewhite-Sher- 
aton     style.     Courtesy     DiSalvo     Brother 
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Beacon  Hill  Apart- 
ment Treated  with 
Great     Distinction 


The  Queen  Anne  Co.,  Decorators 


AN  interesting  writing  room  with  mod- 
^"^  ern  scenic  paper.  The  two  Louis  XV 
chairs  in  the  window  are  covered  in  rare 
needlepoint.  The  desk  is  black  lacquer  and 
the  chair  is  Queen  Anne.  An  interesting 
way  of  painting  the  floor  to  resemble  black 
and  white  squares  gives  the  room  an  air  of 
spaciousness.  The  rug   is   an   old   Seraphan 


T~HE  picture  below  shows  a  corner  of  the 
'  living  room,  with  two  very  beautiful 
Spanish  hangings  on  the  walls,  and  a  por- 
trait by  Store  over  the  piano.  The  gateleg 
table  to  the  right  is  early  American  fruit- 
wood.  Through  the  archway  to  the  right 
one  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  dining  room 
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ABOVE— In  this  small  library  the 
■^^  walls  are  painted  pastel  green 
with  moulding  in  a  darker  shade.  The 
marble  mantel  is  antique  and  portrait 
over  the  mantelpiece  dates  back  to 
1830.  The  carpet  is  jade  green  and  the 
Chippendale  chair  is  covered  in  old 
needlepoint.  In  front  of  the  fireplace 
lies  a  fine  old  hooked  rug  and  on  either 
side  of  the  fireplace  is  one  of  a  pair 
of  very  lovely  old  Queen  Anne  tables 


R! 


IGHT — Southern     exposure    of    the 


living  room,  with  fine  old  Colonial 
windows  and  draperies  of  old  red 
damask.  The  screen  in  the  corner  is 
of  old  Chinese  wallpaper,  and  in  the 
foreground  is  a  very  rare  Chinese 
Chippendale  armchair  covered  in  em- 
bossed tan  color  velvet.  The  deep 
sunny  windows  add  to  the  spacious 
feeling    of    this    most    charming    room 
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The  Season  Demands  New  Decorative  Pottery 

With  the  Approach  of  Spring,  Many  New  Forms  Appear  for  the  Garden  and  Sun- 
room;  You  May  Choose  from  Colorful  Glazes  or  Terra  Cottas  in  Natural  Finish 


THE  green  glazed  jar  or  "oreeo", 
'  at  the  rear  left,  is  32"  high  in  a 
wrought  iron  stand;  the  28"  Gre- 
cian "amfora"  with  four  handles,  at 
the  rig"ht,  showing  characteristic 
decoration  is  unglazed  and  porous. 
In  the  front  row  is  a  Capri  pot,  that 
may  be  solid  toned  or  decorated, 
and  a  plain  14"  Spanish  flower  pot 
of    brilliant    green.    Carbone,    Inc. 


DEPRODUCTIONS  of  ancient 
■^-  forms  in  terra  cotta  made  in 
New  Mexico.  At  the  left  rear  a 
Persian  vase.  Next,  a  tall  "Guada- 
loupe"  with  handles.  The  jug  with 
a  double  spout  duplicates  a  Span- 
ish bottle  and  the  double  handled 
pots,  a  shepherd's  bean  and  coffee 
pot.  All  are  unglazed.  The  hang- 
ing strawberry  basket  is  glazed. 
From   La    Luz    Clay    Products    Co. 


DANA    B.    MERRIL 
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COR  the  sunroom,  these 
'  intriguing  terra  cotta 
figures  by  Nura  sound  a 
new  note  in  their  modern 
rendering.  The  seated  child's 
figure  with  a  fan  shows 
color,  while  the  standing 
figure  is  in  a  natural  tone. 
The  stone  monkey  by  Flan- 
agan, equally  amusing,  sug- 
gests a  garden  subject  of 
unique  interest,  vying  with 
the  popularity  of  the  frog 
and  rabbit  as  a  decorative 
detail  of  the  lawn  or  gar- 
den path.  It  also  would 
serve  appropriately  as  a  gar- 
den wall  ornament.  Brow- 
nell-Lambertson      Galleries 


/"^OLOR  in  brilliant 
^-^  tones  of  rich  greens 
and  turquoise  blue  are 
shown  in  this  collection 
of  garden  pottery  com- 
prising a  jar  with  dol- 
phin handles;  a  glazed 
urn,  that  also  comes  in 
white;  a  tall  Spanish  pit- 
cher in  green  blue  and  a 
lemon  decorated  Italian 
jar  in  yellow,  green  and 
black.  George  W.  Funk 


¥~HESE  decorative  gar- 
den pieces  in  glazed 
terra  cotta  include  a 
fawn,  finished  in  a  pale 
green  glaze,  suitable  as 
a  lawn  ornament ;  an  oil 
jar  flecked  in  blues  and 
greens,  charming  wben 
filled  with  flowering 
branches,  and  a  low  jar 
of  similar  colorings, 
for  a  plant,  mounted  on 
a  wrought  iron  stand. 
Erkins       Studios,      Inc. 
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THIS  fine  country  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Hender- 
son   Brosl    i-  rich   in  texture,  picturesque  in   design 
;iml  homelike  in   it s  finish  and  the  details  of  structure 


A  Modern  Tudor  House 

A  I  in*  Combination  <>f  Materials  Is  Shown 
in  This  Ston<  ll<nis<  with  Brick  Chimneys, 
Limestone  Doorway  and  Uneven  Slate  Roof 

W.  Stanwood  Phillips,  Architi  c  I 
Jacob  John  Spoon,  Landscape  Architect 


US    BY    HAROLD  HALLIDAY   COSTAIN 
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"THE  approach  to  the  house  is  through  a  winding  driveway  up 
'  to  an  open  terrace.  One  enters  through  a  Gothic  arch  into 
the  loggia,  which  has  a  slate  floor  and  brick  walls  and  a  mas- 
sive   oak    door.    Close    planting    gives    an    air    of    intimacy 


THE  interior  walls  throughout  are  antique  plaster  and  oak. 

*  The  floors  are  wide  planks  and  the  wood  work  is  oak  and 
painted,  except  the  window  frames,  which  are  pine.  There  are 
some    fine    harmonious    plaster    ceilings    by    Jacobson    &    Co. 
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Biarritz,  Beam,  and  the  Basque  Lands 

To  Stay  at  This  Playground  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay  Is  to  Forget  Everyday  Troubles 
and   Learn   Something  of  Those   Fascinatingly  Mysterious   People,  the   Basques 

By  EDWARD  WENHAM 


ONE  of  our  French  friends,  who  is  almost  as  much  at  home  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  in  his  own  country,  once  spoke 
admiringly  of  the  progress  made  by  the  United  States  since 
the  Revolution.  An  American  business  associate  of  his  remarked 
with  a  smile,  "We  believe  what  Mark  Twain  said,  'Work  is  the  dar- 
lingest  recreation  in  the  world.'  "  To  which  the  Frenchman  quickly 
came  back  with,  "Yes,  but  you  don't  know  how  to  play."  This  little 
incident  took  place  in  the  sunny  south  of  France  where  play  and 
playing  is  the  thing.  And  there  is  more  than  a  modicum  of  truth 
in  the  Frenchman's  contention;  Europeans  seem  to  have  the  ability 
of  making  work  incidental  to  play,  while  we  in  America  are  very 
liable  to  allow  work  to  become  a  pernicious  habit. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  easily  noticeable  that  the  American  visitors 
in  Biarritz  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  accepting  the  spirit 
of  what  the  natives  call  sans 
souci  and  that  delightful 
lethargy  which  frees  the 
mind  from  such  irksome 
things  as  work.  And  that 
our  own  portable  typewriter 
was  with  us  in  Biarritz  but 
the  cover  was  never  unlock- 
ed is  proof  enough  how  sure- 
ly the  little  fairy  "Never- 
Mind"  casts  her  spell.  For 
even  a  struggling  should- 
be  hard-working  traveling 
si  ribe  finds  excuse;  and 
when  all  is  said  and  done, 
the  excuse  is  logical.  One 
can't  work  and  play  at  the 
same  time,  so  why  work? 
And  assuredly  this  play- 
ground on  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay offers  plenty  to  lure  any- 
one from  "doing  t  hose  t  hings 
which   ought    to   he   done.'' 


There  is  all  the  fascinating  romance  of  the  Basque  people  nearby; 
there  are  walking  tours  short  or  long,  according  to  the  amount  of 
excess  energy  and  the  weight  to  be  reduced;  mountain  climbing  for 
those  who  like  the  high  places  of  the  earth;  and  as  we  in  New  York 
take  evening  trips  on  the  Fifth  Avenue  buses,  so,  if  you  seek  fresh 
pastures  for  the  moment,  you  can  go  by  bus  over  the  Pyrenees  route 
and  have  a  look  at  the  Mediterranean. 

Speaking  of  pleasures  and  pastimes  in  and  around  Biarritz,  Amer- 
ican and  English  visitors  get  the  notion  they  should  follow  the  good 
old  Spanish  custom  and  see  a  bull-fight.  We  have  personally  attended 
more  than  one  in  different  parts  of  the  world  where  this  so-called 
sport  prevails.  And  to  those  who  have  not,  but  who  may  have  the 
desire,  we  offer  the  advice  which  Punch  gave  to  those  about  to  be 

married — don't.  Because  if 
a  bull-fight  is  really  well  put 
on  it  is  nauseating  while  if 
the  show  is  poor  it  is  silly. 
And  in  any  event,  bull- 
fighting has  no  appeal  to 
the  American  and  English 
idea  of  what  is  sport. 

But  there  are  numerous 
forms  of  sport  there  that 
will:  Horse-racing,  polo, 
jumping,  fox-hunting,  golf- 
ing and  pelota — the  Basque 
national  we  will  speak  of 
again.  Or  you  may  use  your 

Above — Lourdes  is  one  of  the 
many  beauty  spots  accessible 
from  Biarritz  over  the  Pyre- 
nees by  bus.  French  Government 
Tourist     Information     Bureau 


Left — Large  rocks  and  a  pic- 
turesque curve  of  the  sea  form 
this  popular  beach  in  Biarritz. 
Courtesy   of  The   French   Line 
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Top — Among  the  beauties  of 
Luehon  is  the  placid  lake 
among  the  peaks,  and  the 
cascades  which  wind  their 
way  down  the  mountain  sides. 
Courtesy  Railways  of  France 


Below — The  end  of  the  trail: 
Collioure,  one  of  the  small 
towns  at  the  Mediterranean 
end  of  the  great  mountain 
highway  oyer  the  Pyrenees. 
Courtesy  Railways  of  France 


Center — This  secluded  vil- 
lage nestles  in  a  fertile  valley 
midst  the  snow-capped  moun- 
tains near  Biarritz.  Courtesy 
of  the  French  Government 
Tourist   Information   Bureau 


Right,  below — TheTourmalet 
Pass  and  the  magnificent 
mountain  scenery  on  the  Py- 
renees route  from  Biarritz  to 
Luehon.  French  Government 
Tourist    Information    Bureau 


subtle  enticements  on  the  salmon  and  trout  in  the  river  Nive; 
pursue  the  nimble  chamois  (this  is  an  antelope  not  a  cloth  for 
polishing)  in  the  peaks  of  the  Pyrenees;  stalk  the  retiring  ibex; 
and  if  you  are  really  ambitious  and  brave  you  may  even  win  an 
argument  with  a  bear  and  become  the  owner  of  a  bear-skin 
rug.  A  villa  at  Biarritz,  a  little  money,  a  gun  and  a  fishing-rod 
and  we  would  throw  this  typewriter  away. 

As  we  personally  discovered,  live  in  Biarritz  and  wander 
thence  and  thither;  this  "thencing  and  thithering"  is  a  delight- 
ful pastime — when  you  don't  have  to  carry  a  miniature  printing 
shop  in  the  form  of  a  typewriter.  Having  tried  to  make  you 
envious,  we'll  try  to  make  you  more  so  by  telling  you  about 
the  Basques  and  the  little  "Basquettes"'.  Yes,  the  motor  trip 
along  the  Pyrenees  will  appear  in  what  is  termed  by  real  writers 
as  "ensuing  paragraphs"  the  "ensuing''  being  derived  from  the 
Latin  insequor  (to  follow  on) — mentioned  to  show  we  know  a 
Latin  word. 

If  the  truth  is  told,  the  Basque  folk  are  like  a  travel  writer — 
never  discontented.  They  are  just  too  happy  to  think  about  to- 
morrow. To  continue,  for  the  nonce,  this  historical  and  geo- 
graphical dissertation,  the  Basque  people  spread  themselves  over 
the  lower  left  hand  corner  of  France  and  the  part  of  Spain  im- 
mediately over  the  bordering  mountains.  Or  to  be  precise,  the 
French  provinces  of  Labourd,  Basse  Navarre,  and  Soule  and 
the  Spanish  provinces,  Alava,  Xavarre,  Guipuzcoa,  and  Vizcay. 

Because  these  people  are  a  race  unto  themselves  and  have 
remained  untouched  by  progress,  it  is  worth  while  to  hasten 
slowly  through  enough  of  their  country  to  know  something  of 
their  quaint  customs.  And  they  are  quaint  too.  They  may  be 
partly  under  French  and  partly  under  Spanish  rule  but  they  are, 
what  they  call,  zazpiak  bat  meaning  the  seven  provinces  are 
one, — all  Basque  and  nothing  but.  And  it  is  just  as  well  to 
cross  to  the  Spanish  side  as  we  did  after  visiting  different  vil- 
lages and  small  towns  on  the  French  side. 

Biarritz  though  so  close  at  hand  is  not  Basque.  It  is  one  of 
the  many  places  which  the  Americans  and  British  have  taken 
unto  themselves,  more  or  less  changed  the  language,  and  called 
their  own;  it  wouldn't  be  surprising  some  day  to  see  the  sign 
in  some  of  the  shops,  "let  on  parle  Francai^."  So  when  you  de- 
cide to  "go  Basque"  make  your  starting  point  Bayonne  which  is 
less  than  half  an  hour's  bus  ride.  By  the  way,  there  are  some 
Basque  museums  in  Bayonne;  there  are  also  others,  but  we  only 
visited  the  Basque  to  get  a  better  idea  of  the  background  of 
these  people  in  a  more  concentrated  form. 

Our  first  venture  was  to  Cambo  to  see  a  folk  dance  and  if 
at  that  time  we  didn't  understand  what  it  was  all  about,  it  was 
(Continued  on  page  69) 
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Broadway  To  Date 

The  Passing  Show,  Flattered,   Flayed  and  Fumbled 
By  BENJAMIN    DeCASSERES 


THE  Irish  Theatre 
organization  in  the 
Barbizon  Hotel  pro- 
duces one  of  the  finest  of 
modern  plays,  "The  Well 
of  the  Saints,"  by  one  of 
the  greatest  of  Irish  play- 
wrights, John  Millington 
Synge.  Added  to  the  plea- 
sure of  this  performance 
was  the  extraordinary 
work  of  Augustin  Duncan 
as  Martin  Doul.  For  those 
who  have  forgotten  it,  I 
would  like  to  recall  that  it 
was  Mr.  Duncan's  great 
portrayal  of  John  Fer- 
guson in  St.  John  Irvine's 
play  of  the  same  name 
that  helped  turn  the  tide 
for  the  Theatre  Guild 
eleven  vears  ago. 

"The     Well     of     the 

Saints"  is  saturated  with 

magic,    with    that   special 

and  glamorous  quality  of 

magic  which  alone  belongs 

to  Ireland.  It  is  both  a  play  and  a  philosophical  fable.  Martin  Doul 

and  his  wife,  Mary  Doul,  are  two  blind  beggars  who  tramp  the  roads 

of  Ireland.  They  come  across  a  holy  man  who  possesses  the  power 

of  giving  them  sight  by  anointing  them  with  water  from  "the  well  of 

the  saints." 

When  Martin  and  Mary  get  their  sight  their  troubles  begin.  They 
see  the  uglinesses  of  one  another.  Their  love  turns  to  hate.  They  loathe 
what  they  see  of  the  world  and  its  people,  and  are  contented  when 
they  go  blind  again.  Although  the  priest  once  more  offers  to  make 
them  see,  Martin  spurns  him,  and  the  two  beggars,  lovingly  united, 
go  on  their  way.  The  play  is  simple,  grimly  humorous  and  dra- 
matically overwhelming,  one  of  the  finest  of  Synge 's  plays.  Mr. 
Duncan,  who  is  himself  blind,  blew  into  the  character  of  Martin 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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A  Small  House 
with  Every  Luxury 

This  Delightful  Cottage  1$  an  Example 
of  the  Type  of  Small  House  That  Is 
Increasingly  Desired  in  This  Country 

Roger  H.  BullanJ,  Architect 


EORGE  H.  VAN  ANDA 


THIS  Early  American  Home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

'  Albert  R.  Crone  has  been  built  at  Philipse 
Manor,  New  ^  ork.  The  exterior  is  of  shingles 
painted  gray  as  it  might  bave  weathered  with- 
out paint.  Tbe  trim  and  shutters  of  the  house 
are    a    slightly    darker    tone    than    the    shingles 


A  DIAGONAL  view  of  the  house  shows  the 
^"^  flat  gable  end.  The  shingles  of  the  roof  are 
stained  a  dark  brownish  tone.  The  planting 
about  the  house  is  in  keeping  with  the  t>pe  of 
architecture — a  w  istaria  vine,  evergreens,  azal- 
eas,  and   bright   flower   border-   about   the  lawn 


pTRST  floor  plan  of  the  (rone  house  shows 
the  comfortable,  livable  arrangement  of  the 
interior.  The  stud]  open-  oil  the  living  room, 
which  is  enlarged  by  a  bay  window  facing  the 
fireplace.  Most  of  the  rooms  are  finished  with 
scenic   wallpaper.   The   ceilings    are    kalsomined 
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Considering  the  Lawn  in  Sun  and  Shade 

How  to  Plant  and  How  to  Care  For  Your  Lawn  in  Different  Seasons 

By  JOHN    H.  MELADY 


THE  three  factors  'which  determine  suc- 
cess or  failure  with  a  lawn  are,  first, 
the  soil  must  be  topsoil  and  of  good 
quality;  secondly,  the  varieties  of  grass  which 
we  use  must  be  those  which  will  tolerate 
exposure  to  sunlight  or  will  thrive  in  shade; 
thirdly,  practical  methods  must  be  followed 
in  its  construction  and  its  after  care. 

It  is  essential  that  the  soil  be  true  topsoil 
or  loam;  that  is,  earth  which  has  been  the 
top  layer  for  many  years  and  which  has  al- 
ready grown  plants,  even  if  these  are  weeds. 
Good  topsoil  is  usually  dark  in  color  and 
free  of  large  stones,  but  appearances  may  be 
deceptive,  and  the  only  sure  test  of  the  qual- 
ity of  topsoil  is  the  character  of  the  crops 
which  it  formerly  produced.  Was  the  corn 
tall?  Were  the  vegetables  large  and  good? 
Were  the  weeds  tall  and  rank?  If  so,  the 
topsoil  is  good  and  will  carry  good  turf,  but 
always  the  land  must  be  dug  or  plowed  as 
shallow  as  possible,  for  good  topsoil  may  be 
ruined  for  lawn  purposes  by  spading  up  to 
the  surface  some  of  the  subsoil,  upon  which 
turf  grasses  will  not  grow.  Good  soil  takes 
years  to  develop;  past  generations  of  plants 
have  left  in  it  fragments  of  their  roots  and 
decayed  stems  and  leaves;  rains  have  watered 
it,  winter  frosts  have  broken  its  particles, 
li<dit   and  air  have  perfected  it. 

Often,  when  we  start  to  make  a  lawn 
around  a  new  home,  we  find  the  area  con- 
sists of  subsoil,  dug  out  when  excavating  for 


the  foundation;  this  is  often  spread  over  the 
lot,  burying  the  topsoil.  In  this  case,  it  is 
essential  that  some  topsoil  be  brought  on  to 
the  area  and  spread  to  a  thickness  of  two 
inches,  at  least,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  first 
to  roughen  the  surface  before  applying  the 
topsoil.  Again,  when  land  is  made  level  in 
preparation  for  a  new  lawn,  it  may  happen 
that  the  topsoil  is  scraped  off  the  high  places, 
exposing  the  undersoil,  and  drawn  into  the 
low  spots.  Grass  will  grow  well  in  the  double- 
thick  soil  of  the  depressions,  but  not  on  the 
scraped  off  spots  and  a  lawn  made  on  land 
so  treated  will  be  patchy  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. So,  before  grading,  dig  or  plow  the 
ground  and  then  scrape  off  the  entire  top 
layer,  smooth  the  area  and  only  when  this 
is  completed  do  we  replace  the  soil. 

Land  being  made  ready  for  a  new  lawn 
should  be  enriched  by  adding  to  it  some 
suitable  plant  food.  Rotted  manure,  at  the 
rate  of  ten  tons  per  acre,  is  good,  if  it  is  avail- 
able; if  it  cannot  be  procured,  shredded 
cattle  manure  or  sheep  manure  may  be  used; 
these  are  more  concentrated  types  and  may 
be  purchased  in  100  lb.  bags.  Two  tons  of 
either  of  these  to  the  acre  may  be  applied 
or  ten  pounds  to  each  10  feet  by  10  feet. 
These  three  materials  are  especially  helpful 


U>ove  On  this  delightfully  intimate  lawn,  step- 
ping stones  are  placed  with  good  effect  where 
the    wear    on    the    gni>>    would    lie    most    severe 


on  soils  which  contain  a  high  proportion  of 
sand;  for  other  kinds  of  land,  a  mixed  fertil- 
izer may  be  employed,  and  one  containing 
bone  meal  and  cotton  seed  meal  as  its  chief 
ingredients  is  advisable.  There  are  several 
of  this  nature  offered  by  the  garden  supply 
houses,  and  usually  they  may  be  applied 
at  the  rate  of  one  ton  per  acre  or  five  pounds 
per  100  square  feet.  These  materials  are  to 
be  raked  under  the  surface,  or  on  large  areas, 
disked  and  harrowed  in.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
plow  or  dig  fertilizers  under,  as  we  would  do 
if  we  were  getting  land  in  shape  for  any 
other  crop;  grass  roots  do  not  penetrate  much 
deeper  than  four  inches,  and  a  good  deal  of 
the  plant  food  may  be  lost  to  the  lawn  when 
deeply  cultivated. 

Our  surface  of  fertilized  topsoil  being 
smooth,  we  are  now  ready  to  sow  seeds.  For 
a  sunny  situation  on  rich  soil,  some  one  of 
the  bent  grasses — Triple  A  bent,  Colonial, 
Seaside  or  German  bent — will  give  a  lawn 
of  fine  texture,  but  the  situation  should  be  a 
moist  one,  or  we  must  be  prepared  to  sprin- 
kle the  lawn  freely  in  summer.  The  chief 
reason  for  the  exquisite  bent  lawns  of  the 
British  Tsles  is  the  constant  moist  condition 
of  the  land,  which  is  normal  there  the  year 
round.  But  the  bents  alone  do  not  wear  very 
well;  they  will  not  stand  much  walking  on, 
so  if  the  children  are  to  play  upon  the  turf, 
or  if  we  wish  to  use  it  for  hand-ball  or 
medicine  ball,  or  if  dogs  are  to  romp  upon  it, 
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Top — The  exquisite  turf  of  a 
golf  green  is  due  to  almost  daily 
mowing,  copious  watering  dur- 
ing dry  weather  and  dressing 
with  fine  compost  and  plant 
food  at  frequent  intervals. 
New    seed    is    added    each    fall 

Second — The  grader  is  a  useful 
implement  when  producing  a 
large  level  lawn,  hut  care  must 
be  taken  that  a  covering  of  top- 
soil  covers  the  whole  area  when 
the  grading  is  complete,  other- 
wise   the    lawn    will    be    patchy 


Third — Plowing  for  a  polo  field 
on  Long  Island.  Cultivation  to 
the  depth  shown  is  only  advis- 
able on  deep  soils;  shallow 
plowing  and  digging  are  usually 
preferred,  as  they  bring  less  in- 
fertile   sub-soil    to    the    surface 


Bottom — To  keep  a  turf  tennis 
court  in  condition,  continuous 
rolling  is  necessary;  wear  is  very 
heavy.  Blue  grass  and  red  fescue 
are  varieties  which  should  form 
the  basis  of  a  mixture  of  seeds 
for    planting     the    tennis    court 


we  must  sacrifice  some  of  the  fineness  of  the  bents  by  using  seeds 
of  blue-grass  and  red  fescue  mixed  with  bent;  which,  too,  is  an 
excellent  formula  for  tennis,  polo  or  football.  This  same  assort- 
ment of  seeds,  besides  growing  in  sunshine,  will  thrive  also  in  the 
partial  shade  occasioned  by  a  tree  here  and  there  or  against  the 
north  side  of  the  garage.  But  for  really  dark  shade,  we  should 
mix  red  fescue  with  bird  grass,  which  are  the  only  two  lawn 
grasses  we  have  which  will  grow  in  shadow. 

A  grass  which  appears  above  ground  a  few  days  after  sowing, 
and  which  may  be  added  to  all  the  preceding  to  produce  a  green 
effect  very  quickly,  is  red  top.  It  is  not  usual  nowadays  to  sow 
seeds  of  white  clover  for  house  lawns  or  for  turf  used  for  games; 
many  regard  it  as  a  weed  because  it  crushes  underfoot  so  readily, 
soiling  tennis  balls  and  white  shoes. 

This  represents  the  story  of  grass  varieties,  the  bents  for  fine 
turf  and  uniform  appearance,  blue-grass  and  fescue  for  wear, 
fescue  and  bird  grass  for  shade,  red  top  for  speed.  It  is  on  these 
principles  that  the  seedsman  compounds  his  mixtures,  and  one 
may  be  assured  of  correct  grass  varieties  for  the  situation  or 
purpose  when  one  purchases  a  special  seed  mixture  from  a  supply 
house  of  repute.  Note,  however,  that  these  varieties  are  to  be 
used  only  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent; in  the  southern  States  and  tropical  America  they  will 
not  grow,  and  Bermuda  Grass  is  then  the  most  useful  sort; 
Carpet,  St.  Augustine  and  Acapulca  Grass  also  are  used,  often 
with  Rye  Grass  for  a  temporary  turf  during  the  cooler  season. 

Instead  of  seed  of  the  bent  grasses,  garden  supply  houses  will 
now  furnish  runners  of  a  variety  of  bent  which  spreads  very 
rapidly,  "creeping  bent";  these  runners  are  portions  of  the  living 
plant,  and  are  cut  into  fragments,  broadcast  so  that  the  pieces 
lay  one-half  inch  apart,  and  covered  with  fine  soil.  A  turf  is 
produced  of  rug-like  evenness  in  texture  and  color  and  wonderful 
results  are  obtainable  with  creeping  bent  lawns  produced  by  this 
method.  But  the  average  lawn  maker  will  prefer  to  sow  seed,  be- 
cause it  is  so  much  less  expensive  and  speedier  to  use;  also,  creep- 
ing bent  does  not  grow  well  in  shade  or  even  partial  shade. 

To  produce  turf  quickly  with  seed,  allow  one-half  pound,  or 
more,  to  each  10  ft.  by  10  ft.,  or  200  lbs.  per  acre.  Divide  the 
(Continued  on  page  70)  . 
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Necessary  Garden  Tools 

The  Illustrations  Here  Show  the  Most  Practical  and  Necessary 
Tools  for  the  Amateur  as  Well  as  the  Professional  Gardener 

By  G.  A.  STEVENS 


SINCE  March  is  a  month  of  beginnings  in  the  garden  when 
digging  and  sowing  and  planting  and  pruning  and  spraying 
and  all  manner  of  mechanical  jobs  must  be  done,  it  seems 
fitting  to  devote  this  article  to  a  discussion  of  the  tools  and  ma- 
terials which  the  gardener  needs.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that 
every  gardener  must  possess  or  will  desire  all  the  tools  and  all 
the  implements  and  materials  discussed  here.  Knowing  his  own 
problem,  each  gardener  should  select  the  items  which  will  be 
useful  to  him. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  more  exasperating  object  on  earth  than 
an  ill-made,  badly-acting  pair  of  pruning-shears.  Because  March 
is  a  pruning  month,  anyone  who  has  anything  to  do  with  a  garden 
must  come  into  more  or  less  intimate  contact  with  the  bedevil- 
ments  of  pruning-shears  at  one  time  or  another  during  its  hectic 
thirty-one  days.  The  seedsmen's  and  nurserymen's  catalogs,  hard- 
ware stores  and  seedstores  display  a  bewildering  variety  of  prun- 
ing-shears, knives,  secateurs,  and  various  other  fanciful  creations 
at  widely  varying  prices.  My  advice  to  any  gardener  is  to  select 
a  pruning-shears  that  will  fit  his  hand,  one  that  has  a  firm  clasp 
to  hold  it  shut  when  not  in  use,  which  can  be  snapped  out  of  the 
way  when  in  service.  A  pruning-shears  which  is  too  small  will 
sooner  or  later  cause  trouble.  That  part  of  the  hand  between 
the  wrist  and  the  base  of  the  little  finger  has  an  uncomfortable 
way  of  getting  nipped  if  the  handles  are  too  short,  with  resulting 
bruises  and  blisters.  The  thumb  is  also  in  danger  where  it  lies 
across  the  base  of  the  blades  and  painful  pinches  may  result  from 
catching  the  inside  of  the  thumb  in  the  angle  between  them.  The 
handles  should  clear  both  sides  of  the  hand  when  laid  across  it. 
Besides  this  obvious  precaution  for  personal 
safety,  the  shears  should  be  made  of  the 
highest  grade  of  steel  and  strongly  con- 
structed. Cheap  shears  are  worthless  at  any 
price.  The  blades  should  fit  tightly  together 
and  should  be  razor  sharp;  the  test  is  to 
try  to  cut  a  thin  sheet  of  flimsy  paper.  Any 
implement  which  fails  to  do  it  cleanly  should 
be  discarded. 

Such  small  shears  as  fit  the  hand  should 
not  be  used  for  cutting  thick,  hard  canes, 
especially  dead  ones,  for  dead  wood  is  much 
more  difficult  to  cut  than  live  wood.  A  thin 
saw  with  coarse  teeth  or  one  of  the  large  shears  or  pruning  tools 
with  eighteen-inch  wooden  handles  should  be  added  to  every  tool 
collection  if  there  is  heavy  pruning  to  be  done  in  the  garden. 


For  pruning  trees,  a  proper  assortment  of  saws  will  be  needed.  For 
hedge-trimming  and  grass-clipping,  long-bladed  hand-shears  can  be. 
obtained.  There  is  little  choice  between  various  designs,  the  essential 

thing   is   that   they  be   sharp   and   easy   to 
operate. 

For  digging  the  ground,  the  classical  in- 
strument is  the  spade,  but  there  are  garden- 
ers who  cannot,  for  the  life  of  them,  handle  a 
spade  properly,  although  they  do  excellent 
work  with  an  awkward,  long-handled,  dig- 
ging shovel.  Other  gardeners  prefer  a  flat, 
four  or  five  tined  potato  fork.  The  implement 
does  not  matter  so  much  as  the  adaptability 
of  the  person  to  it. 

A  proper  spade  has  a  straight  blade  with 

no  crook  or,  at  least,  only  a  slight  bend  at 

its  junction  with  the  handle.  It  should  have  a  reinforced  top  to  bear 

the  pressure  of  the  foot  and  a  keen  cutting  edge  to  be  really  useful. 

At  this  season,  spades,  shovels,  and  forks,  and  all  other  tools  should 

be  looked  at  carefully  to  see  that  the  handles  are  tight, 

that  they  are  not  split,  and  that  the  blades  are  even 

and  sharp. 

The  trowel  is  a  miniature  spade,  and  I  presume  that 
there  are  more  crimes  committed  in  the  name  of  trowels 
than  any  other  implement.  Avoid  a  cheap  trowel  as  you 
would  a  plague.  Get  one  with  a  steel  blade  and  steel 
shank  which  is  continuous  with  it,  all  in  one  piece.  Those 
trowels  which  have  the  handle  riveted  to  the  blade, 
sooner  or  later,  work  loose,  and  those  which  are  made 
of  thin  stamped  steel  bend  and  break  after  a  few  weeks 
use.  Trowels  come  in  almost  any  shape,  and  a  great  op- 
portunity is  afforded  for  various  preferences.  Those  with 
long  shanks  are  excellent  for  deep  digging  and  bulb 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


Top  left — French  pewter  and 
copper  watering  pot  of  the 
i\  pe  used  in  Normandy.  Cour- 
tesy Hammacher  Schlemmer 

Center  \\  oven  kneeling  pad 
with  protection  of  a  basket 
edge  to  keep  out  (lust  and  clods 
as     well     as     the     dampness 


Garden  basket  with  small 
tools:  trowels  and  forks  are 
continuous  steel.  By  the 
courtesy     Lewis     &     Conger 

Bottom — A  seed  tray  with 
soil  sieve;  a  trowel,  soil  tam- 
per and  a  row  marker,  most 
valuable     for     your     garden 
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Ancient  Eastern  Legends  in  American  Rugs 

Modern  Rugs,  Woven  by  Machinery  from  Oriental  Patterns,  Reproduce  the  Mythological 
Symbolism  and   Rich   Lustrous  Colors  of  the  Original   Hand-Woven   Fabrics 

By  JOHN   C.  WILLMOTT 


• 


MANY  an  ill-advised  opinion  has  fos- 
tered a  popular  prejudice  and  more 
often  than  not  such  a  prejudice  later 
proves  to  have  no  foundation.  Possibly  the 
ready  acceptance  of  an  opinion  is  one  of 
the  evidences  of  mental  laziness  or,  again, 
it  may  be  due  to  the  natural  gregariousness 
of  us  humans;  but  eventually  certain  con- 
ditions arise  where  we  take  the  trouble  to 
inquire  and  it  is  then  that  the  long-held 
prejudice  is  exploded.  One  instance  illustra- 
tive of  how  changing  conditions  exposed 
the  fallacy  of  a  popular  impression  is  the  ad- 
mission that  the  products  of  this  present 
machine  age  are  as  beautiful  as  those  which 
were  long  ago  the  work  of  human  hands. 

Concerning  this,  Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl,  the 
well  known  London  critic  and  former  keeper 
of  the  Tate  Gallery,  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  much  that  is  produced  by  modern  ma- 
chinery is  considerably  more  representative 
of  beauty  than  many  of  those  objects  seen 
in  exhibitions  of  modern  art.  But  it  is  well 
to  note  that  here  we  have  that  important 
distinction  which  our  modern  factories  have 
recognized,  namely,  while  an  object  may 
be  wholly  or  in  part  the  work  of  "steel  hands 
and  fingers",  the  contour,  design  and  color 
combinations  must  be  those  copied  from  the 
work  of  earlier  periods;  a  fact  specially  il- 
lustrated in  the  American  machine  woven 
rugs  which  are  reproducing  the  romantic 
patterns  made  by  ancient  Eastern  tribes. 

This  article  is  the  outcome  of  having  come 
into  contact  with  numerous  rooms  in  which 
the  rugs  were  the  cause  of  considerable  spec- 
ulation. We  had,  of  course,  heard  that  the 


Above  Tlic  decorative  motifs  of  these  small  rugs 
while  ai  oral  sight  modern,  show  a  certain  Orien- 
tal influence  in  the  adaptation  of  the  angular 
shapes  which  are  reminiscent  of  the  ancient  Chi> 

n >ign-,  with  lattice  work.  Courtesy  I..  C.  Chase 


Right  In  this  pine  paneled  room,  the  "carpet 
size"  rug  has  been  selected  for  ii*  association 
with  the  tones  of  tlif  woodwork.  Tin-  design  baa 
tin-  lotus-like  arrangement  with  the  larger  Bora! 
blossoms  combined  with  a  classic  influence  in 
bright  ..n  ligln  ground,  the  ground  of  border  dark 
with   foliated   scrolls.   Courtesj    \\ .  8   .1.  Slo. un- 


American  carpet  factories  had  experimented 
in  the  Eastern  patterns  and  colors,  but  had 
not  realised  that  the  machine  woven  fabric 
could  result  in  equally  soft  and  subtle  tones, 
nor  repeat  that  sheen  which  is  so  remarkable 
in  the  Oriental  work.  So  natural  curiosity 
caused  us  to  visit  some  of  the  factories  and 
showrooms  and  one  more  old  prejudice  went 
overboard.  It  also  became  quite  clear  that  the 
American  weaves  are  every  bit  as  beautiful; 
and  being  considerably  less  costly,  they  have 
replaced  those  "bales  of  merchandise  which 
came  from  out  the  East,"  in  the  form  of  rugs. 
Why  are  Oriental  rugs  so  popular?  Briefly, 
the  answer  is,  "they  blend  with  any  scheme 
of  decoration,"  for  which  reason  we  owe 
much  to  the  Old  Eastern  weavers;  because, 
once  these  rugs  became  generally  known, 
there  was  a  complete  disappearance  of  those 


nondescript  interiors  labeled  "neutral", 
which  had  nothing  to  recommend  them  un- 
less it  be  as  exhibitions  of  how  displeasing 
a  room  could  result  from  lack  of  taste.  Any- 
thing that  is  neutral,  whether  it  be  a  human 
mind  or  a  decorative  scheme,  can  hold  no 
interest,  because  it  fails  to  stir  any  emotion. 
But  who  can  sit  and  study  the  Oriental  de- 
signs and  the  daring  combinations  of  colors 
without  eventually  trying  to  piece  the  various 
motifs  into  a  story  the  while  feeling  a  cer- 
tain stirring  of  the  emotions? 

To  experience  this  in  its  fullest  sense  wan- 
der around  one  of  the  larger  showrooms 
where  numerous  American  made  rugs  copied 
from  the  Oriental  originals  are  under  your 
feet  and  hanging  on  the  walls.  You  may  be 
on  a  "shopping  expedition"  but  you  will 
probably  forget  this  for  the  moment  in  the 
fascination  exercised  by  the  subtle  lights  and 
shades  of  the  lustrous  surfaces;  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  many  little  flowers,  vases, 
leaf-like  shapes,  birds  and  other  objects 
which  make  up  the  pattern  will  cause  you 
to  wonder  what  each  of  them  means.  And 
each  does  mean  something,  for  the  Eastern 
weaver  when  he  wove  a  rug  always  inter- 
preted some  ancient  legend  by  symbolism  in 
the  pattern. 

There  are  several  specially  noticeable  char- 
acteristics in  the  modern  rugs  carefully  re- 
peating the  originals  from  which  they  are 
copies:  Reds,  blues  and  yellows  are  very 
frequently  used  together.  The  combination 
of  these  three  primitive  colors  in  an  Occi- 
dental design  would  in  all  probability  be 
garish,  but  this  is  never  apparent  in  the 
Oriental  patterns  and  the  fact  that  these 
same  colors  are  repeated  in  the  reproduc- 
tions   is   proof    enough    of   the    remarkable 
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The  last  word  in  driving  control ! 


The  Triumphant  New  Studebakers 
offer  you  32  startling  betterments  for 
1932  .  .  .  chief  of  which  is  incompara- 
bly finer  Free  Wheeling  in  all  forward 
speeds  plus  Synchronized  Shifting  and 
Automatic  Starting.  Studebaker  virtu- 
ally eliminated  the  clutch  as  a  factor  in 
driving  when  it  pioneered  Free  Wheel- 
ing in  1930 — and  now  Studebaker  has 
simplified  and  improved  the  entire 
transmission  mechanism  without  add- 
ing anything  new  for  the  driver  to  do! 
The  Triumphant  New  Studebakers  .  .  . 
with  longer,  wider  bodies  .  .  .  Full- 
Cushioned  Power. . .  and  other  epochal 


improvements  .  .  .  are  the  only  line  of 
cars  in  their  price  class  to  provide 
Safety  Plate  Glass  without  extra  charge 
in  all  windshields  and  all  windows  of 
all  models.  Drastically  lower  in  price, 
they  reflect  all  the  experience  and  vital- 
ity of  Studebaker's  80  enterprising  years. 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 

PRESIDENT  EIGHT,  122  H.P.,  1 35 "  wheelbase 
$  1 690  to  $  1 890  Reductions  up  to  $560 

COMMANDER  EIGHT,  101  H.  P.,  125  "wheelbase 
$1350/o  $1465  Reductions  up  to  $23 5 

DICTATOR  EIGHT,  85   H.P.,    117''  wheelbase 
$980  to  $  1095  Reductions  up  to  $120 

STUDEBAKER   SIX,   80   H.P.,    117"   wheelbase 
$840  to  $95  5  Prices  at  the  factory 


To  start  the  Triumphant  New 
Studebakers  you  simply  switch  on 
the  ignition  with  a  key.  The 
engine  instantly  responds  —  and 
even  should  it  stall  at  any  time, 
it  automatically  starts  again. 


TheStudebaker  Synchronized Shift 
assures  instantaneous,  silent  shift- 
ing in  all  gears  and  at  any  car 
speed.  There's  no  clashing.  You 
shift  as  fast  or  as  slowly  as  you  wish. 


Studebaker  Free  Wheeling  i: 
trolled  by  a  touch  of  a  lever  on  the 
dash.  There  is  no  necessity  for  keep- 
ingyour foot  constantly  on  a  button. 


STUDEBAKER  .  .  BUILDER  OF  CHAMPIONS  .  .  PIONEER  OF  FREE  WHEELINQ 
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American  Caravan  rug  having  a  rich  red 
ground,  with  the  Tree  of  Life  and  other 
Oriental  symbols  in  various  colors,  the 
border  also  following  the  Eastern  tradi- 
tions with  a  darker  ground  color.  Courtesy 
Magee   Carpet   Co. 


advance  which  has  been  made  in  the  Ameri- 
can weaves.  Then,  too,  the  numerous  re- 
ligious and  mythological  symbols,  introduced 
into  the  patterns  by  the  Eastern  weavers, 
reappear  unchanged  in  the  modern  rugs. 
We  will  refer  to  a  few  of  the  legends  which 
have  been  handed  down  through  centuries 
and  are  now  being  continued  by  the  Amer- 
ican weaves:  One  design,  known  in  modern 
rug  parlance  as  the  Caravan,  copied  from  an 
ancient  Iran  original,  has  the  Assyrian  Tree 
within  the  Sacred  Cone  and  the  Jug  or  Vase 
placed  in  different  parts  of  the  pattern  with 
various  smaller  tree-like  shapes,  the  Lotus, 
and  other  flowers  on  a  soft  red  ground.  The 
Tree  represents  the  cypress,  pine,  or  fir  which 
being  evergreen  are  symbolical  of  everlast- 
ing life.  In  this  particular  rug  the  tree  is  a 
cypress  and  its  fruit  which  combined  with 
the    Sacred    Cone    typifies   abundance   and 


good  fortune,  a  symbol  frequently  used. 
Various  explanations  might  be  given  to 
the  meaning  of  the  Jug  but  in  this  instance 
it  probably  has  a  religious  significance:  The 
vessel  was  supposed  to  hold  the  sacred  water 
in  which  the  spirit,  after  death,  washed  away 
the  evil  which  the  eyes  had  seen,  the  ears 
had  heard,  and  the  lips  had  spoken  on  earth. 
Similarly  the  Lotus  blossom  is  the  emblem 
of  human  rebirth  while  the  numerous  other 
more  or  less  conventionalised  blossoms  are 
the  weavers'  interpretation  of  the  Garden 
of  Paradise. 

Most  of  the  patterns  introduce  some  more 
or  less  recognisable  form  of  the  Tree  which 
is  the  oldest  symbol  of  the  ancient  religions, 
having  come  down  from  the  Tree  of  Knowl- 
edge in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Sometimes  it 
appears  as  a  weeping  willow  and  while  this 
is  often  spoken  of  as  a  willow  tree,  it  prob- 
ably stands  for  the  funeral  cypress  which 
has  pendulous  branches  similar  to  the  weep- 
ing willow.  Though,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  it  may  have  come  from  China  where, 
according  to  legend,  the  goddess  Kwan-yin 
used  a  willow  branch  to  spray  the  nectar  of 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


The  entire  field  of  this  example  is  a  soft 
apple  green,  the  various  flowers  and  leaves 
arranged  in  a  conventionalized  pattern  fol- 
lowing the  shape  of  the  rug  in  reds  and 
rose.    Courtesy    Charles    P.    Cochrane    Co. 


Center — An  example  of  the  American 
Bussorah  with  the  lustreshaded  blue 
ground;  the  pattern  is  a  symphony  of  rose, 
ivory,  green  and  gold  and  the  border  is  in 
tones  of  Persian  rose  banded  by  green, 
blues  and  gold.  Courtesy  Bigelow  Weavers 


Vbove  \l  firsl  sight  this  rug  shows  little 
Oriental  influence,  but  the  lines  and  angles 
resemble  old  Chinese  symbols  while  rose- 
like blossom  is  quite  similar  to  the  lotus. 
Courtesy       the       Mohawk       Carpet       Mills 


Left — The  larger  rug  in  this  room  has  a 
soft  green  ground  woven  with  a  restrained 
classic  design  in  gold;  contrasting  color 
effects  are  obtained  from  the  smaller  rug 
woven  on  American  looms  from  an  Eastern 
original.    Courtesy    the    Firth    Carpet    Co. 
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—  Ironi    the 

looms    of     1 1 1  o  nnwR 

come   carpetings  patterned  to 

harmonize  with  furnishings  or 

*very decorative  style  and period 

and    <>/    assured   long   wear. 


In  its  custom-woven  Chenilles,  lustrous  ana  deep-piled,  jN  Iohawk  oilers  designs 
as  broad,  in  range  as  tliey  are  brilliant  in  execution;  while  in  its  woven-to- 
order  Chenilles  there  are  no  limitations  in  either  design  or  color,  so  that 
complete  individuality  can  be  achieved,  m  Mohawk  s  other  carpet  weaves  — 
\vnton,  Axminster  and  velvet  —  there  is  also  a  wide  assortment  01  patterns 
kept  constantly  abreast  ol  decorative  trends.  (\  1  o  assure  success,  let  JMohawk's 
carpet  experts  advise  with  your  decorator  or  dealer — without  obligation,  or  course. 

MOHAWK    CARPET    MILLS,    d.95  I'iltk  Avenue,  New  York     •    Mills  at  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

MOHhWICJg^RUGS  c^C/IRPETS 
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Some  Exotic  New 
Decorations  for  the 
Modernistic  Bathrooms 

Park  Avenue  Galleries,  Decorators 


A  B0\  E — A  bathroom  done  in  modern- 
'  istic  fashion  with  curious  and  fantas- 
tic wall  decoration.  The  tiles  and  enamel 
are  pure  white;  the  wall  background  is 
faun  with  exotic  plants  and  gay  little 
monkeys  in  dark  brown.  The  waterproof 
curtains  are  white  and  the  rugs  and  the 
bathroom     mat     are     faun     and     brown 


ABOVE— A  small,  modernistic  bath- 
^"^  room  with  white  tiled  walls,  and 
handpainted  murals  of  pink  herons  on  a 
green  ground,  by  Christopher  Clark.  The 
shower  curtains  are  pink  and  green  and 
the  same  note  is  carried  out  in  the  rugs, 
bath     mats,     linen    and    all    the     fixtures 


■  EFT— A  bathroom  mainly  in  black  and 
*—  white  with  murals  painted  by  Bu- 
dolph  Guertler.  The  window  curtains 
have  a  Rodier  design  in  black  and  silver; 
the  enamel-ware  is  black  and  white,  and 
the  rug,  in  black  and  white  and  gray, 
half   covers    the    floor.    Matching    fixtures 
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KENSINGTON  FURNITURE 

AWARDED        GOLD        MEDAL      OF       HONOR       IN        NATIVE        INDUSTRIAL      ART 
39th        ANNUAL        EXHIBITION        ARCHITECTURAL      LEAGUE        OF        NEW    YORK 


EARLY  ENGLISH    OAK.   GROUP,   by   KENSINGTON 

Plain  wall  surfaces  set  off  as  effectively  as  the  richest  panelling  its  delightfully  picturesque  character 


Work  Shops 

605  to  61 1 

East  132m>  STRl  ET 


Kensington    Furniture   is    unsur- 
passed in  suitability  and  charm 
for  American  homes. 

If  you  are  interested  in  furniture  of 
the  highest  quality  in  design  and  crafts- 
manship, write  for  photographs  and 
pamphlet  telling  "How  Kensington 
Furniture  May  Be  Purchased". 

That  Kensington  Furniture  is  priced  at  tins 
time  on  the  lowest  basis  on  which  it  has  ever  been 
offered  is  a  temporary  opportunity  due  to  economic 
conditions.   Its  appeal  is  none  the  less  quality. 


Kensington  mfgCoHrxny 

Manufacturers 
Decorative  Furniture 

New  York 


Showrooms 

41  West  45th  street 

6th  Floor 


ANTIQUES       WITH       A 
WRITTEN  GUARANTEE 


One  of  a  pair  of  exceedingly  rare  old  Chippendale 
San  Domingo  mahogany  commodes.  They  are  all 
in  their  original  condition,  including  the  handles. 

Louis  Joseph 

14  Newbury  Street 
Boston 

Almost  opposite  the  Ritz-Carlton 


ITNE      INTERIORS 
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Three  Popular  Cars  for  1932 


Here  We  Have  a  Large 
Passenger  Car,  a  Coupe 
for  Five,  and  a  Small  Sport 
Coupe  for  Two,  All  Giving 
an  Impression  of  Speed, 
Strength  and  Beauty 
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"TOP,  left — The  new  Studebaker 
'  President  Eight,  for  seven,  a 
special  State  model,  equipped  with 
six  chromium  steel-spoked  wheels. 
The  upholstery  throughout  is  cloth 
or  mohair.  It  is  122  horse-power 
and    has    both   lightness   and    grace 


CENTER  and  above— A  Pierce 
Arrow  LeBaron  convertible  Vic- 
toria coupe  for  five  passengers  with 
ISO  horse-power,  twelve  cylinder 
engine.  It  was  one  of  the  new 
Twelves  shown  at  the  New  York 
Automobile  Show  this  season.  The 
interior,  shown  above,  is  richly  up- 
holstered, with  velvet  carpet  on  the 
Hoor     and      luxurious      accessories 


I  EFT— A  Packard  Light  Eight 
■—  sport  model  coupe,  which  is 
built  on  long  lines  and  comes  in  a 
variety  of  light  colors.  It  is  fitted 
with  slanting  windshield  and  shat- 
terproof glass  throughout.  The  up- 
holstery is  of  broadcloth,  with  all 
the  interior  metal  chromium  plated. 
There  are  convenient  baggage  latches 
on  each  side  of  the  running  board 
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III.  A.  PAN  ESSO 


Nl-MBER   2021 

Manufacturer*  and  importer*  of  cut  crystal  and 

blue     Waterford     chandeliers,     also     candelabra, 

brackets,    mirror    sconces,    and    mirrors    in    hand 

carved  wood  frames. 

646  No.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


ELDQRAD 

IhecyHaster  Drawing  Pc 


9 

Penal 


J3er/(s/t(>e 
"Jrees 
I      Wo  2 


CMCSTWUT-  Tuxshaq,  y\u\qed  ajTitk^Kg 
branches  ,  rambLin^  about  in  Su.rpri.SinQ 
directions  .  Drawing  clone,  ujitri.  6  B 
lldorado  -  an.  extrct  Chick  lead-  cameo 
paper-  Drawing  tocbS  Sprauect  with, 
tiKcxcif  and  (often  dry  Coif  tied  uh  com 
Che  6Bi«  plates  to  intensify  the  blacks 

May:  Willow  tree  illustrated. 
Send   for  samples  of  Eldorado  to  the  Joseph  Dixon 
Crucible  Co.,  Dept.  162-J,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


©Kittinger  Company,  1932 


With  Quality  As  Your  Guide . . . 

Let  Your  Cjood  judgment  Decide! 

JLN  THESE  days  of  price  hysteria, 
many  manufacturers  have  been_>  tempted  to  compromise  on 
Quality  .  .  .  offering  furniture  to  the  public  at  a  cost  that  is  actu- 
ally higher  in  comparison  to  value,  than  ever  before.  There  is 
no  substitute  for  Quality  ....  and  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
makers  of  Kittinger  Distinctive  Furnitures  to  sacrifice  their  long- 
earned  reputation_j  by  lowering  Quality  so  as  to  compete  with 
"sales"  or  "distress"  merchandise. 


People  who  appreciate  Quality,  prize  Kittinger  Distinctive  Fur- 
niture for  its  allegianceto  the  masterpieces  of  17th  and  18th  Cen- 
tury design,  for  its  thorough-going  soundness  of  construction,  for 
the  deep-hued  and  mellowed  beauty  of  solid  American—Walnut, 
solid  Honduras  Mahogany  and  solid  Oak  and  for  the  generous 
comfort  that  reposes  in  the  down -filled  depths  of  Kittinger 
upholstered  chairs,  sofas  and  love  seats. 

Your  further  interest  will  be  rewarded  by  reading  our 
illustrated  booklet,*'The  Charm  of  a  Livable.  Home". .  .  avail- 
able, without  charge,  at  any  oi  our  showrooms  or  by  writing 
to  Kittinger  Company,  1 899  Elmwood  Avenue,  Buffalo, N.Y. 


Buffalo 

At  Factory 

N.    Elmwood  Ave. 


Xew  York 

38S   Madison   Ave. 


( "hicago 

433    East    Eric    St. 


Los  Angeles 

At  Factory 

l  (00   S    Goodrich   Blvd. 


KITTINGER 

^<_^   Distinctive     Furniture      ^^ 
Sold     onlv     through     leading     dealers     and     decorators 
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Eastern  Legends  in  American  Rugs 

(Continued  from  page  50) 


One  of  the  American  Aleppo  rugs  illustrating  the  re- 
markable light  and  shade  effects  of  the  lustrous  weave, 
the  pattern  being  composed  of  varidiis  Oriental  symbols 
in  rich  reds  and  blues.  Courtesy  M.  J.  Whjttall  Associates 


eternal  life — a  most  romantic  fantasy. 
Most  of  the  floral  designs  in  the 
American  rug  patterns  copied  from 
the  Eastern  lean  more  toward  those 
of  Persia  and  India.  The  symbolism 
of  the  Hindus  is  particularly  inter- 
esting because  it  is  based  upon  the 
two  elements  of  life  described  by 
Gilbert  Murray  as  "one  transitory 
and  progressive,  and  the  other  com- 
paratively if  not  absolutely  non-pro- 
gressive and  eternal".  In  other  words 
"pairs  of  opposites",  or  elements  hav- 
ing dual  aspects.  For  examples,  light 
and  darkness,  earth  and  heaven,  cold 
and   heat,   fire   and  water,  man  and 


er  of  all  things. 
a  n  d  symbolises 
Woman,  the  name 
Mary  having  de- 
rived from  marc, 
meaning  the  sea; 
and  yellow,  the 
Earth  which  often 
appears  in  rug  de- 
signs as  small 
mounds,  was  the 
emblem  of  Woman 
the  Mother. 

Great  as  the 
pleasure  to  be  en- 
joyed from  the 
mythological  leg- 
ends in  a  number 
of  Oriental  pat- 
terns, this  is  far 
more  fully  realised 
when  a  rug  has 
been  in  a  room  for 
some  time  and  has 
gradually  exercised 
its  subtle  fascina- 
tion. This  writer  is 
a  bachelor  with  a 
decided  penchant 
for  lazy  medita- 
tion and  nothing 
panders  to  that 
laziness  more  than 
lounging  in  an 
armchair  weaving 
imaginary  stories 
from  the  pattern  of  a  rug.  There  is 
one  under  our  feet  at  the  moment; 
it  has  been  the  source  of  many  ex- 
cuses for  lethargic  lounging  and  al- 
ways it  seems  to  tell  of  a  journey 
which  the  weaver  of  the  original  de- 
sign had  in  view. 

So  that  you  may  be  able  to  follow 
this  journey,  the  photograph  of  a 
similar  pattern  is  illustrated.  If  you 
start  at  the  end  of  the  border,  (it  al- 
ways seems  as  if  the  border  were  in- 
tended for  the  roadway  by  which  the 
pilgrim  found  his  way  to  the  Garden 
of  Paradise)  turn  the  corner  and  go 
along  the  width  of  the  rug,  you  will 


The  unusual  shaped  panel  in  this  -mall  rug  ami  the  various  leaf  and  floral 
subjects  in  natural  colors  on  a  dark  ground  arc  reminiscent  of  many  of  the 
hand  woven  rugs  in  earl)   Colonial  homo.  Courtesy   Mohawk  Carpet  Mills 


woman,  most  of  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Eastern  rugs  either  as  symbols 
or  as  colors, 

Prom  the  aspect  of  the  decorative 
qualities  of  rugs,  the  colorings  are 
the  more  important  and  in  the  fre- 
quent combined  use  of  reds,  blues 
and  yellows  ii  is  easy  to  read  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  the  Oriental  mind.  Red. 
which  is  the  dominant  color,  repre- 
sents tire  which  in  turn  was  the  sym- 
bol of  Man;  blue  represents  the  sea 
which,  to  the  ancients,  was  the  moth- 


pass  a  Tree,  a  Vase  and  come  to  a 
series  oi  rectangular  shapes  inclosing 
differenl  objects  This  is  supposedly  the 
road  which  man  must  travel  to  Heav- 
en: i  he  free  represents  the  secret  ol 
lit'r:  i he  Vase  the  vessel  which  when 
full  gives  out  no  sound,  symbolises 
that  Man  has  gained  the  fullness  ol 
knowledge;  and  the  squares  are  the 

h  or.  possibly  in  this  design,  dif- 
lerent  places  to  which  the  traveler 
has  been  or  spots  which  he  in- 
tends to  visit   further  along  the  road 


"*r  ■ 
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The  original  of  this  rug  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  London,  the  one  shown  here  having  been 
woven  on  American  looms.  Oriental  symbols  appear 
in  the  several  motifs  of  the  design,  such  as  the  cloud 
border,  and  the  different  animals  are  also  symbolical 


While  red  is  unquestionably  preva- 
lent, there  are  so  many  varying  tones 
of  this  in  the  same  rug  that  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  one  of  the  lustrous 
type  is  that  of  "moving  color".  This 
effect  is  more  pronounced  owing  to 
the  "submerged"  blue  motifs,  one  of 
the  remarkable  features  in  the  Amer- 
ican replicas.  With  others  the  ground 
will  be  a  rich  deep 
blue  and  the  reds  of 
the  pattern  subordi- 
nate; we  saw  an  ex- 
ample of  this  recently 
which  is  worth  men- 
tioning because  the 
pattern  consisted  of 
innumerable  repeti- 
tions of  the  palm  mo- 
tif (something  like  a 
plump  little  fish  with 
a  curly  tail)  familiar 
in  the  Cashmere 
shawls  beloved  of  our 
grandmothers. 

In  writing  of  the 
legendary  significance 
of  Eastern  rug  pat- 
terns some  stress  must 
of  necessity  be  put 
upon  the  values  of  the 
three  symbolic  colors. 
This  does  not  suggest. 
however,  that  the 
shadings  and  tonal 
qualities  are  restricted 
to  reds,  blues  and  yel-  1 
lows;  far  from  it.  On 
this  desk  as  we  write, 
picture    of    an 


there  is  that  contrast 
of  wide  expanse  of 
lighter  ground  sur- 
rounded by  a  rich 
dark  color  so  attrac- 
tive in  the  Oriental 
patterns. 

In  other  instances, 
such  as  the  modern 
weaves  copied  from 
the  original  Persian 
Sarouk  rugs,  rose  is  in- 
troduced with  shades 
of  tan.  ivory,  reds, 
blues,  and  yellows, 
the  yellow  having  the 
richer  gold  tones.  One 
such  pattern  tells  the 
story  of  the  Creation 
and  the  progress  of 
the  universe  by  the 
many  symbolical 
forms  woven  in  vari- 
ous  colors;  one  being 
the  Vine,  the  emblem 
of  eternity  and  which 
is  one  of  the  medi- 
aeval Gothic  forms. 
This  particular  rug 
had  a  rose  colored  center,  which  while 
associated  with  the  reds  has  a  separate 
meaning  indicating  love  and  affection: 
and  the  border  had  the  Garden  of 
Paradise  leaf  and  flower  decoration 
on  that  remarkable  tone  known  as 
Desert  Night  blue,  copied  as  faith- 
fully as  possible  by  the  Oriental 
weavers   from  the   color  of  the   skv 


Royal  Sarouk  design 
American  looms:  tin 
blue    and    the    elaboi 


woven    from 

main    ground 

ate    design    in 


an  original  on 
is  a  dark  rich 
rose,    tans    and 


Courtesj       \.     &      M.     Karagheusian      In< 


there  is  a 
American  Sanforstan 
pattern  copied  from  an  Ispahan  origi- 
nal of  the  17th  Century.  All  the 
romance  of  the  Orient  is  present  in 
the  various  decorative  motifs,  but 
here  they  are  interpreted  in  harmoni- 
ous blues,  greens,  reds,  while  the  yel- 
low influence  is  introduced  through 
the  medium  of  tans,  olive,  golds  and 
rusts. 

Another,  reproducing  an  early  Ke- 
shan design  depicts  the  Tree  of  Life 
with  many  (lowering  branches  issuing 
from  a  conventionalised  lotus  motif 
with  vases  of  flowers  arranged  in 
such  a  way  as  to  form  a  distinct  cross, 
forms  of  both  the  Tree  and  the  Vase 
are  repeated  around  the  edge  of  the 
center  field  on  a  light  ground,  while 
the  border  is  woven  with  forms  of  the 
Wheel  and  sprays  of  tloral  blossoms 
on    a    deep    rich    blue    ground.   Here 


over     the     great      Eastern      deserts. 

There  are  numerous  other  modern 
rugs  mostly  of  the  "scatter"  sizes 
which  at  first  sight  show  little  of  the 
Oriental  influence,  but  a  little  knowl- 
edge will  in  time  show  that  these 
are  inspired  by  Eastern  patterns. 

One  point  of  importance  in  con- 
nection with  the  selection  of  Amer- 
ican rugs  made  from  the  Oriental  and 
other  patterns:  Xo  one  of  us  can 
retain  any  real  idea  of  the  color  val- 
ues of  any  particular  rug  in  its  asso- 
ciation with  a  scheme  of  decoration; 
we  may  spend  some  time  seeing  nu- 
merous patterns  but  on  returning 
home,  will  have  only  the  vaguest  idea  of 
even  the  ones  which  had  the  greatest 
appeal.  This  difficulty  the  American 
factories  and  more  important  retailers 
have  overcome  by  a  series  of  pictures 
in  color;  each  delicate  shade  being 
reproduced   with   a    fine    exactitude. 
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5«V  o/  /o//;-  old  Sheffield 

unw  coolers  made  in  England 

Circa  1H00 


E.  Schmidt  &  Co. 

669  Fifth  Avi:.nue,  New  York 

Southampton  Miami  Beach  Palm  Beach 

Bar  Harbor 


Have   you    ever  seen   a 

GREATER   VALUE? 


Something  new  in  a  17- 
piece  Luncheon  Set.  Ivory 
Linen  with  a  woven  cross 
bar.  Scarf  14M  x  45  inches. 
Eight  doilies,  12  x  18  inches. 
Eight  napkins  13x13  inches. 
An  exceptional  value  at 

$O00 
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JeBLRNE 


540  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


902   Michigan   Avenue  North,  Chicago 


2322  West  7th  Street,  Los  Angeles 


ANTICIPATE  SPRING- 

with  rooms  made  like  gardens  at  last.  This 
engaging  corner  typifies  the  extraordinary 
breadth  of  service  offered  by  L'Elan — 
everything  for  the  establishment  of  the 
mood  moderne,  whether  for  home,  office 
or  yacht. 

Interiors  by  L'Elan,  from  panelled  walls 
down  to  the  smallest  details  of  decoration, 
possess  the  charm  and  taste  that  can  be 
achieved  only  by  expert  craftsmen  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  executing  the  concep- 
tions of  the  foremost  modern  artists. 


IcIah 


INTERIORS  in  the  MODERN   SPIRIT 


50  EAST  52nd  STREET    NEW  YORK 


Pase  58 
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ELSIE  de  WOLFE 

Antiques 

Interior  Decoration 

Objets  d'  Art 


677    FIFTH   AVENUE 

New   York 
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Whether   you    are   planning    to   redecorate  one 

room    or    a    complete    house,    Leavens'    display 

will  meet  all  your  requirements  hotli  in  quality 

and  expenditure. 

William  Leavens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

FURNI  11   RE 
52   Canal    .Street,    Boston,  M.a.v.v. 


Decorative  Old  Dutch  Silver 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


Claesz,  Claes  Mensma,  Johannes 
Bogaerts  and  many  others  well 
worthy  of  the  time  and  the  tradition 
of  their  craft. 

Ecclesiastical  silver  was  somewhat 
more  stately  in  shape,  perhaps,  than 
household  and  guild  silver,  and  it  too 
was  richly  ornamented  with  engraved 
scenes,  bird  and  flower  motif  borders, 
medallions,  biblical  themes.  Even 
prayerbooks  often  had  silver  filigree 
covers  beautifully  designed  and  exe- 
cuted. 

But  it  was  hearty  pieces  like  beak- 
ers, cups,  drinking  horns,  bowls,  gob- 
lets, pitchers  over  which  those  old 
silver  masters  really  grew  enthusias- 
tic. 

It  was  customary  for  different 
guilds  to  have  elaborately  decorated 
drinking  horns,  many  of  which  were 
presented  by  leading  members  for 
convivial  gatherings.  One  of  the  most 
famous  of  these  is  the  drinking  horn 
of  the  Guild  of  St.  Sebastian  made 
in  1565.  The  base  is  a  figure  repre- 
senting the  martyrdom  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian and  may  be  seen  in  the  picture 
of  the  guild  heads  painted  by  van  der 
Heist  about  a  hundred  years  later. 
The  horn  of  the  Guild  of  St.  George, 
wrought  in  1566,  also  takes  its  theme 
from  the  figure  of  its  saint  and  is 
richly  decorated  after  the  manner  of 
the  Dutch  Renaissance.  This  fine  old 
piece  was  twice  painted  by  van  der 
Heist,  the  first  time  in  a  composition 
illustrating  a  celebration  in  the  guild 
hall  on  the  occasion  of  the  Peace  of 
Munster  in  1648  and  the  second  time 
in  a  canvas  showing  four  heads  of  the 
archers  guild  in  1656. 

The  beaker  occupied  a  place  of 
great  importance  in  the  Holland  of 
the  16th  and  17th  Centuries,  both  as 
a  drinking  vessel  and  after  the  Refor- 
mation as  a  sacramental  cup.  Of  the 
latter  several  may  still  be  found  in 
old  churches  in  the  Netherlands  with 
engravings  of  simple  conventional  ara- 
besques and  sprays  of  flowers,  sacred 
subjects,  biblical  scenes,  symbolical 
personifications  and  views  of  churches. 
Beakers  ornamented  with  a  conven- 
tional band  were  painted  in  still  life 
compositions  by  both  Pieter  Claesz 
and  Willem  K.  Heda,  and  one  of  these 
original  beakers  may  be  seen  in 
America  in  an  old  Dutch  church  at 
the  entrance  to  Sleepy  Hollow  near 
Tarrytown,  New  York. 

Just  as  beakers  were  often  made 
to  celebrate  peaceful  achievements 
or  events,  silver  and  gold  cups  were 
used  to  commemorate  the  victories 
of  Holland's  naval  heroes.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  these  cups  was 
made  for  Admiral  Michael  de  Ruyter 
and  Cornells  de  Witt  in  honor  of  the 
descent  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the 
Rivers  Thames  and  Medway  in  June, 
1667.  This  cup  (illustrated)  com- 
bines scenic  enamel  work  with  con- 
ventional engraving. 

Nautilus  shell  cups,  though  not  as 
frequently  found  in  Holland  as  in 
certain  other  countries,  were  made 
there,  and  we  know  that  a  number  of 
artists  specialized  exclusively  in  the 
engraving  of  nautilus  shells,  leaving 
the  mounting  of  the  cups  to  other 
silversmiths.  Nautilus  cups  are  to  be 
seen  in  well  known  still  life  paintings 
by  Willem  Kali,  Beyeren,  de  Heem 
and  others  of  the  period. 

But  the  three  cups  that  are  most 
delightfully  characteristic  of  Holland 
and  its  naive,  joyous  Dutchmen  of 
the  loth  and  17th  Centuries  are  the 
windmill    cup,    the    wager    cup,    and 


"Hansje  in  den  Kelder"  (Jack  in  the 
cellar). 

The  windmill  cup  (illustrated) 
was  filled  with  wine,  and  the  guest  of 
the  family  or  guild  blew  through  the 
tube  and  set  the  windmill  and  the 
clock  to  revolving.  The  wine  had 
then  to  be  consumed  at  one  draught 
while  the  windmill  was  still  revolv- 
ing, and  failing  to  do  so  he  had  to 
drink  as  many  cupfuls  as  were  indi- 
cated on  the  clock.  It  is  amusing  to 
find  the  figures  of  Faith,  Hope  and 
Charity  engraved  on  some  of  these 
old  cups,  a  genial  reminder  of  the 
virtues  at  the  point  of  temptation. 

The  wager  cup  was  the  center  of 
merriment  on  convivial  occasions.  In 
its  globe  stem,  there  were  silver  dice 
and  the  thrower  had  to  empty  the 
cup  as  many  times  as  were  indicated 
on  the  dice.  One  of  Joh.  van  Haens- 
bergen's  still  life  compositions  illus- 
trates a  typical  wager  cup  of  the 
period. 

"Hansje  in  den  Kelder"  was 
brought  out  when  a  birth  was  ex- 
pected in  the  family.  A  little  figure  of 
a  child,  concealed  in  the  center  of  the 
cup,  automatically  emerged  when  the 
cup  was  filled  with  wine,  and  the 
health  of  the  mother  was  then  drunk 
exuberantly. 

A  typical  piece  of  Dutch  silver 
rarely  found  elsewhere  is  the  hand- 
some silver  gilt  stand  for  holding  a 
single  glass  of  wine.  It  is  to  be  seen 
in  many  paintings  of  the  period,  no- 
tably those  by  Jan  Steen  and  Willem 
van  Aelst.  Another  exclusively  Dutch 
piece  was  the  little  marriage  casket, 
intended  to  contain  rings,  gifts,  coins, 
and  small  gifts  to  brides. 

The  brandy  bowl  is  a  characteristic 
piece  of  Dutch  silver  expressing  as  it 
does  the  jovial  sociability  of  these 
centuries  in  Holland.  This  was  a 
cherished  vessel  for  intimate  family 
gatherings  and  was  filled  with  bran- 
dy and  raisins  which  were  eaten  with 
a  silver  spoon.  The  bowl  was  brought 
out  on  the  occasion  of  a  wedding,  a 
birthday,  a  christening.  At  first  its 
form  was  octagonal  or  heptagonal 
engraved  with  symbolical  figures  in 
typical  Dutch  style.  Later  an  oval 
form  was  evolved  which  endured 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  Cen- 
tury and  through  the  18th  Century. 
The  earlier  bowls  often  had  handles 
with  heads  for  their  motifs,  but  later 
the  handles  became  flat  and  chaste 
as  seen  in  Metsu's  "The  Collation." 

There  are  very  few  Dutch  silver 
tazzas  of  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries 
extant  today,  but  they  were  certainly 
common  at  that  time  because  so 
many  of  them  appear  in  paintings  by 
Abraham  van  Beyeren,  de  Heem, 
Dirk  Hals,  Willem  K.Heda  and  Metsu. 
The  silver  tazza  had  several  uses  to 
judge  by  these  pictures. — de  Heem 
shows  it  being  used  for  fruit  while 
Dirk  Hals  painted  a  jolly  burgher 
drinking  from  a  silver  gilt  tazza  in 
"The  Convivial  Party." 

There  is  a  tazza  shaped  cup  in 
the  Earl  of  Yarborough's  collection 
commemorating  the  naval  victory  of 
the  Dutch  over  Spain  on  the  Zuider 
Zee  in  1573.  It  is  elaborately  orna- 
mented with  marine  scenics,  including 
the  Zuider  Zee  with  its  ships  and 
towns.  There  are  symbolical  figures. 
ships,  coats-of-arms,  towns,  sea  mon- 
sters. The  vase  shaped  stem  is  en- 
riched with  goats  heads,  fruit  and 
caryatid  figures.  It  is  executed  by  an 
unidentified  craftsman  of  high  skill. 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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(L  tin  {lie  fragrance  oj  an 

Old  &nyllsh    QarJen 

THE  NEW,  perfumed  Linit  adds  a 
delightful  daintiness  t<»  the  marvel- 
ous Linit  Beauty  Bath. 

Swish  half  a  package  of  this  new, 
scented  Linit  in  jour  hath.  Instantly 
you  sense  the  delicate  fragrance  of 
sweet  lavender  .  .  .  Then  hathe  as 
usual,  using  your  favorite  soap.  After 
drying,  notice  how  exquisitely  soft 
and  smooth  your  skin  feels! 

This  new,  perfumed  Linit  Beauty 
Bath  is  so  marvellously  effective  that 
every  woman  should  daily  enjoy  its 
soothing  luxury. 

All  grocery  stores,  drug  and  depart- 
ment stores  sell  the  new,  perfumed 
Linit...  in  the  cellophane  wrapped, 
green  package. 

LISTEN 

io    ilic   as^niil   oO«//i    L  (no 

Sparkling     Entertainment     and     Music.     Lovely 

women  of  society,  the  stage  and  screen  disclose 

interesting  beautv  secrets. 


8  P.  M. 


Eastern  Standard  Time,  every  night  (except 

Saturday  and  Sunday)  over  the 

COLUMBIA     BUOAD  CASTING     SYSTEM 


vlie  balliicav  io  a  sojt,  smooth  skit 


Old  Dutch  Silver 

(Continued  from  page  58) 

The  charming  ewers  common  in  this 
social  age  underwent  an  interesting 
evolution  in  form  between  the  early 
and  the  middle  parts  of  the  17th  Cen- 
tury. Graceful  vase  shapes  gradually 
gave  way  to  shorter,  wider  ewers, 
and  both  were  used  for  the  toilet  as 
well  as  for  rose  water  at  the  dining 
table.  Because  of  their  greater  ar- 
tistry, the  vase  type  appears  more 
often  in  paintings. 

Old  Dutch  silver  tankards  are  com- 
paratively rare  today,  but  they  are 
conspicuous  in  Dutch  still  life  paint- 
ing of  the  time,  notably  in  the  work 
of  Willem  K.  Heda.  Of  especial  in- 
terest to  antiquarians  is  an  historic 
old  tankard  with  decorations  after 
the  prints  by  the  engraver  Bastiaen 
Stoopendaal.  The  scenes  illustrate  the 
convention  of  Parliament  summoned 
by  William  II  of  England  in  1680; 
Queen  Mary,  wife  of  James  II,  with 
her  infant  son,  later  known  as  the 
"Old  Pretender";  the  escape  of  James 
II  represented  by  three  figures  in  a 
barge;  the  departure  of  William  III 
from  Holland  for  England  in  1688. 
The  ornamentation  follows  a  conven- 
tional egg  and  tongue  design  with 
scrolls  and  foliage,  and  the  wide  shal- 
low body  sets  on  three  large  cast  feet 
decorated  with  fruit. 

For  the  designs  of  silver  salts  and 
casters  of  the  16th  and  17th  Centur- 
ies we  must  depend  mostly  on  the 
painters,  Heda,  Pieter  Claesz,  Jan 
Steen,  de  Heem  and  Dou.  Silver  can- 
dlesticks are  likewise  rare  but  they 
too  are  to  be  seen  in  such  homely 
scenes  as  Jan  Steen's  "Physician's 
Visit",  and  Terborch's  "Guitar  Les- 
son". The  candlesticks  with  twisted 
pillars  are  regarded  as  the  best  ex- 
amples of  the  period,  but  there  are 
few  remaining  today.  Terborch  often 
painted  candlesticks  with  clustered 
columns  that  resemble  closely  a  cele- 
brated pair  from  Leyden,  the  work 
of  a  smith  from  The  Hague. 

Knives,  forks  and  spoons  were  not 
in  wide  use  as  today,  and  they  re- 
ceived little  attention  from  the  silver- 
smiths. Spoons  were  served  with 
soup;  knives  were  personal  property 
which  each  person  carried  in  his 
pocket,  and  forks  were  never  used 
until  the  end  of  the  17th  Century  and 
then  rarely.  Most  food  was  eaten 
with  the  fingers.  It  was  customary 
among  those  of  the  more  aristocratic 
classes  to  carry  a  silver  knife  and  spoon 
in  an  elegant  case,  which  was  often 
a  godparent's  gift  at   a  christening. 

Spice  boxes  for  pepper  and  spices 
were  very  elaborate  and  ornate  and 
often  of  silver  gilt  because  they  were 
made  for  treasured  commodities.  In 
fact  even  now  the  phrase  "pepper- 
dear"  heard  frequently  in  Holland, 
harks  back  to  these  days  when  pep- 
per was  rare  and  dear. 

This  was  a  jovial  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Netherlands,  but  a  busy 
time  for  these  Dutchmen  in  spite  of 
their  hospitable  lives,  their  naive 
sociability.  The  current  that  under- 
lies everything  that  they  touched  is 
a  spirit  of  delightful  unselfconscious- 
ness,  an  unrestrained  joyousness  that 
made  them  glorify  the  commonplaces 
of  their  vigorously  active  life.  And  in 
this  their  silver  is  typical  of  the  entire 
creative  trend  of  the  time.  It  fairly 
glows  with  their  consummate  interest 
in  everything.  This  heritage  is  enriched 
by  the  contributions  of  the  painters 
who  in  their  canvases  preserved  the 
traditionally  intimate  role  that  silver 
played  in  this  riotously  creative  age. 
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WALNUT  VENETIAN  COMMODE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

Length   47" 

Width  23" 

Height  33Vo" 


667  MADISON  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 
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A  reproduction  coffee  table,  inlaid 
in  fruit  woods.  Seventeen  inches 
wide,  twenty-three  inches  high. 


Carbone  importations  are  sold  at 
leading  shops  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  at  our  retail  store,  342 
Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Your  deal- 
er's card  will  introduce  you  to  our 
extensive  displays. 


A  classical  ensemble,  Empirean  in 
inspiration.  Milk-white  lamp,  with 
rinceau  modelling.  Twenty-eight  inches 
high.  Eighteen-inch  shade.  Decorative 
porcelain  figure  of  huntress,  adapt- 
able to  any  interior  of  Eighteenth- 
Century    influence. 

REFLECTING 
THE  CHARM  OF 
AN  EARLIER  DAY 

Italian  -furniture  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century  has  a  charm  all 
its  own.  It  combines  the  beauty 
of  traditional  design  with  a  nai- 
vete of  treatment  that  adds  a 
pleasing  air  of  informality. 

jThe  period  lamp  illustrated  is 
representative  of  the  many  re- 
cently created  by  Carbone. 
Whether  classic  or  modern  in 
motif,  all  are  distinguished  for 
their  artistry  of  design  and  their 
faultless  construction. 

jThe  tables  are  authentic  re- 
productions, typical  examples  of 
the  many  pieces  recently  ar- 
rived from  abroad. 


Qcuzfoowi 

INC 

348  CONGRESS  STREET,  BOSTON 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

385  Madison  Ave.  at  47th  St.  620  North  Michigan  Ave. 

Large   dining    table,    richly   veneered   in    burl    walnut.   Six    feet    long,    forty    inches 
wide,  thirty-two  inches  high.  Walnut  coffee  tables,  twenty  inches  high. 
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rV)MESTrc  Silver  of  Great  Britain 
*-^  and  Ireland,  by  Edward  Wen- 
ham.  Published  by  Oxford  University 
Press,  New  York. 

In  his  preface,  the  author  of  this 
book  frankly  acknowledged  having 
accepted  "helpful  suggestions  in 
changing  those  passages  of  the  text 
which  might  have  been  somewhat  ob- 
scure to  the  layman."  The  extent  of 
these  changes  is  immaterial;  the  re- 
sult is  an  entertaining  story. 

An  observation  that  could  be  made 
in  reading  this  book,  is  what  might 
be  termed  its  "presentness."  Mr. 
Wenham  has  successfully  introduced 
the  past  with  the  present;  he  refrains 
from  references  to  the  collections  in 
museums;  and  he  restricts  the  more- 
than  300  examples  illustrated  to  those 
which  have  been  sold  as  recently  as 
1020  and  1030;  the  only  exceptions 
being  some  few  which  were  part  of 
the  Swaythling  collection  dispersed  in 
1024. 

The  first  four  chapters  are  devoted 
to  the  development  of  British  silver 
work  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  to 
the  present  day.  These  chapters  brief- 
ly but  fully  describe:  The  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  each  style  as  it 
appeared;  the  several  influences  which 
were  introduced  to  the  Islands  and 
brought  the  gradual  improvement  of 
shapes  and  decoration;  the  reasons 
for  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
silver  articles  made  for  table  use; 
and  those  other  phases  of  old  silver 
regarding  which  the  student  so  fre- 
quently seeks   information. 

The  fifth  chapter  is  titled  "The 
Traditions  of  Table  Silver"  and  is  by 
far  the  longest ;  and  it  is  here  that 
the  author  so  closely  links  our  mod- 
ern customs  with  those  of  earlier 
times. 

To  quote  only  a  few  of  the  tradi- 
tions, of  which  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  are  given  in  this  chapter: 
The  breaking  of  bread  at  the  dining 
table;  seating  the  honored  guest  at 
the  right  of  the  host ;  washing  of 
hands  before  eating;  use  of  the  table 
napkin  and  finger-bowl;  the  origin  of 
the  name  "tumbler"  applied  to  a 
drinking  glass;  origin  of  the  "hip" 
flask;  why  a  saucer  is  a  saucer;  the 
reason  a  man  raises  his  hat;  the  in- 
tention of  the  table  epergne;  why  a 
decanter  had  a  coaster;  and  numerous 
other  customs  which  are  a  mystery 
to  most  of  us. 

Every  student  will  be  grateful  to 
Mr.  Wenham  for  his  enlightening 
description  of  the  marks  on  British 
and  Irish  silver.  Nor  have  we  any 
hesitation  in  saying  that  he  has  told 
the  stories  of  these  cabalistic  signs 
with  a  clarity  which  will  make  them 
more  easily  understood  by  those  to 
whom  they  have  for  so  long  been 
indecipherable  hieroglyphics. 

When  the  author  decided  to  in- 
clude a  list  of  Recent  Auction  Prices 
in  this  work,  he  added  a  reference 
of  lasting  importance.  This  lengthy 
list  of  upward  of  1000  objects  is 
classified  with  the  same  careful  divi- 
sion and  each  of  the  numerous  pieces 
arranged  chronologically;  with  the 
exception  of  38,  it  consists  of  ex- 
amples which  have  been  sold  in 
London  at  Christie's  or  Sotheby's 
during  the  years  1920  and  1030.  the 
38  being  from  the  Swaythling  col- 
lection previously  referred  to  in  these 
notes. 

That  the  book  is  of  signal  value 
for  easy  reference  is  apparent  from 
the  table  of  contents;  from  the  un- 
usually comprehensive  index;  and 
from   the   splendid   illustrations. 


Sometimes 

WE  are 

surprised 

X)  UT  we  try  not  to  show  it... 
-■-^  This  time  a  husband  said 
his  wife  was  arriving  in  10  min- 
utes, and  could  we  help  him  ar- 
range a  surprise  dinner  party 
for  her?  Here  was  a  list  of  12 
guests  . . .  would  we  telephone 
them  and  "fix  things  up"while 
he  dashed  to  meet  his  wife  at 
the  station?  There  were  14  at 
that  dinner  . .  .  and  his  wife  was 
really  surprised! 

It's  our  belief  that  a  hotel 
should  do  more  than  have  large, 
airy  rooms,  comfortable  beds, 
spacious  closets.  Beyond  that, 
we  daily  try  to  meet  the  sur- 
prise situation  (without  sur- 
prise), no  matter  what  the 
guest  wants. 


Extra  service  at  these  20 

UNITED   HOTELS 

new  YORK  city's  only  United         The  Roosevelt 
Philadelphia,    pa.  The   Benjamin   Franklin 

Seattle,     wash.  The    Olympic 

Worcester,     mass. The    Bancroft 

Newark,   N.   J.  The   Robert  Treat 

paterson,    N.    J.  The   Alexander    Hamilton 

Trenton,    N.    J.  The    Stacy-Trent 

Harrisburg,    pa.  The    Penn-Harris 

Albany,    N.    Y.  The   Ten   Eyck 

Syracuse,    N.    Y.  The    Onondaga 

Rochester,   N.    Y.    The   Seneca 

Niagara    falls,    N.    Y.  The    Niagara 

ERIE,    PA The    Lawrence 

Akron.    Ohio  The    Portage 

flint,    MICH.  The    Durant 

Kansas    city,    MO The    President 

Tucson,    ariz El    Conquistador 

TORONTO,    ont.  The    King    Edward 

NIAGARA     FALLS,     ONT The     Clifton 

Windsor,   ont. The   Prince   Edward 


o 
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Furniture  in  the  Later  Italian  Styles 


(Continued  from  page  33) 


veloped  in  France  and  in  England. 
This  probably  accounts  for  the  grow- 
ing popularity  of  the  later  Italian 
furniture,  because,  being  considerably 
lighter  and  less  cumbersome  than  that 
of  the  Renaissance  styles,  it  is  suit- 
able for  smaller  houses.  Then,  too, 
there  is  a  happy  colorfulness  which  it 
gains  to  some  extent  from  the  French, 
but  to  a  greater  from  the  Italian  love 
of  colorful  surfaces. 

It  is  often  asked  why  the  ISth  Cen- 
tury French  and  English  furniture 
and  decorative  schemes  are  generally 
preferred  to  those  of  earlier  periods. 
The  answer  is:  That  century  saw  the 
completion  of  the  radical  change 
which  had  previously  appeared  with 
design.  The  people  had  realised  that 
the  inanimate  things  which  were  used 
in  the  houses  should  combine  beauty 
with  comfort :  the  craftsmen  began 
to  produce  chairs  and  other  seats 
which  rested  the  body  in  place  of  the 
former  straight-backed  models;  and 
other  furniture  assumed  graceful  lines 
in  place  of  the  massive  architectural 
proportions  of  the  earlier  pieces. 

This  influence  gradually  made  it- 
self felt  in  Italy  where  before  very 
long  the  French  and  English  furniture 
designs  replaced  the  ornate  and  mas- 
sive baroque.  For  some  time,  at  first, 
the  Italian  designs  were  essentially 
those  of  France,  but  later  the  English 
designs  of  Chippendale  and  of  Hep- 
plewhite  and  Sheraton  crept  in.  In 
the  combination  of  shapes  borrowed 
from  France  and  England,  the  Italian 
cabinet-makers  produced  some  un- 
usually attractive  furniture;  and  so 
slight  is  the  variation  in  the  Italian 
interpretations  of  the  borrowed  forms 
that  Italian  18th  Century  furniture 
can  be  and  is  being  used  in  decorative 
schemes  which  are  either  basically 
French  or  English  of  that  period.  In 
brief.  Italian.  French,  and  English 
furniture  of  the  several  ISth  Century 
styles  may  be  combined  without  in 
any  way  being  incongruous. 

Before  touching  upon  the  chairs 
and  other  pieces  for  our  living  room, 
we  want  to  speak  of  another  and 
somewhat  unusual  wall  piece  found 
among  the  later  Italian  furniture.  It 
is  a  small  corner  cupboard  with  open 
shelves  above  and  the  lower  part  en- 
closed by  doors.  The  upper  part  is 
usually  lined  with  some  fairly  bright 
colored  and  figured  material,  such  as 
a  brocade,  to  serve  as  a  background 
for  the  various  pieces  of  china  and 
silver  with  which  the  shelves  are  deco- 
rated. That  in  itself  immediately  sug- 
gests a  charming  method  of  lightening 
an  otherwise  dark  corner,  but  the  or- 
namental value  of  this  particular  cab- 
inet does  not  end  there. 

In  place  of  the  plain  panel  doors 
usually  found  with  the  lower  sections 
of  these  cupboards,  the  Italian  de- 
signers adapt  a  purely  Spanish  idea 
by  covering  the  doors  with  a  rich  red 
velvet  and  using  finely  pierced  and 
polished  iron  hinges,  escutcheon 
plates  and  corners  on  each  door.  Each 
of  the  metal  ornaments  applied  to 
the  corners  is  triangular,  the  conse- 
quence being  that  when  the  doors  are 
closed  the  various  pieces  collectively 
form  a  distinctly  ornamental  pattern; 
and  one  that  is  unusually  so  because 
of  the  dull  sheen  of  the  iron  against 
the  vivid  background  of  the  velvet. 

The  sofa  should  be  of  the  deep 
over-stuffed  type  generally  spoken  of 
as  a  chesterfield  and  if  this  is  in  front 
of  a  fireplace,  or  in  any  position  away 
from  a  wall,  one  of  the  narrow  tables 


or  a  table  desk  of  the  lighter  type  can 
be  placed  at  the  back.  This  will  break 
up  the  large  expanse  of  the  covering 
material  of  the  sofa-back,  and  at  the 
same  time  can  be  made  a  decorative 
centre  by  appropriate  ornaments, 
books,  and  a  table  lamp;  a  position 
for  a  lamp  having  the  added  advan- 
tage of  allowing  the  light  to  be  shed 
on  a  book  over  the  shoulder  while 
sitting  on  the  sofa. 

Those  various  small  low  tables 
which  are  so  necessary  beside  arm- 
chairs and  at  the  end  of  the  sofa  in 
a  living  room  are  obtainable  in  the 
Italian  walnut  of  this  period. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  Italian  furni- 
ture of  the  18th  Century  and  after 
leans  more  to  the  French  styles.  Thus 
when  the  curves  of  the  Louis  XV 
period  gave  place  to  the  straighter 
contours  of  the  Louis  XVI  reign,  so 
the  Italian  chairs  and  tables  take  the 
straight  tapered  legs  copied  from 
France.  This  same  influence  appears 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century  and 
both  the  Directoire  and  Empire  pro- 
duced in  Italy  is  unmistakably 
French  in  character. 

It  was  remarked  earlier  in  this 
article,  that  each  country  while  copy- 
ing the  styles  of  another  invariably 
expressed  some  national  tradition 
with  the  borrowed  designs;  a  phase 
noticeable  in  the  minor  details  of  all 
Italian  18th  Century  woodwork,  but 
especially  so  in  the  beautifully  painted 
surfaces  of  the  furniture  produced,  to 
a  greater  extent,  by  the  Venetian 
craftsmen.  This  method  of  introduc- 
ing color  to  the  home  has,  of  course, 
been  practised  in  Italy  for  centuries. 

To  return  to  18th  Century  Venetian 
bedroom.  The  double-bed  was  one  of 
the  type  associated  with  the  English 
Queen  Anne  reign,  with  the  shaped 
head-board  and  the  short  cabriole 
legs  having  reversed  cabriole  shaped 
scrolls  above,  at  the  foot-end.  The 
head-board  was  painted  with  flowers 
in  soft  natural  colors  on  a  small  panel 
with  a  parchment  ground  inclosed  by 
scrolls;  similar  floral  decorations  were 
applied  to  the  fronts  of  the  drawers 
of  a  commode  or  chest-of-drawers  of 
the  Louis  XV  style  having  the  bombe 
or  bulging  front  and  ends;  the  dress- 
ing table  was  kidney  shaped  on  short 
cabriole  legs  having  a  separate  dress- 
ing mirror  fitted  with  hinged  wings; 
the  fronts  of  the  dressing  table  draw- 
ers being  painted  with  tiny  floral 
bouquets.  The  other  furniture  in- 
cluded a  small  secretary  cabinet,  a 
chaise  longue,  and  chairs,  in  the  style 
of  Louis  XV;  but  these  were  of  plain 
carved  walnut,  thus  serving  as  a  con- 
trast to  the  more  decorative  pieces 
and  preventing  the  painted  surfaces 
from  appearing  "over-done." 

Some  of  the  larger  surfaces,  such 
as  the  doors  and  drawers  fronts  of 
secretary  cabinets,  are  at  times  dec- 
orated by  colorful  designs  painted  or 
printed  on  paper  cut  to  different 
shapes  and  then  glued  on  to  the  wood 
■which  is  previously  painted  with  a 
rich  ground  color.  This  work  is  done 
at  the  present  time  and  only  recently 
we  saw  a  modern  copy  of  an  early 
slope-front  secretary  treated  in  this 
way. 

These  little  picture  panels  were  j 
outlined  by  a  painted  line  and  brought 
into  relief  by  other  smaller  motifs, 
also  cut  from  paper,  and  the  com- 
pleted design  of  each  panel  made 
effective  by  other  fine  painted  lines  | 
more  or  less  following  the  general 
shape  of  the  panel. 


OF    FINE    IMPORTED 

FURNITURE 

AT    CLEARANCE    PRICES 

FRENCH 

Bedroom  Ensembles 
U pholstered  Sofas,  Bergeres  and  Benches 

ENGLISH 

Tables,  Desks,  Chests 

VENETIAN 

Bedroom  Furniture 
Secretaries,  Chairs 

FRENCH   PROVINCIAL 

Furniture  for  the  Living  Room, 
Bedroom  and  Dining  Room 

ITALIAN 

Large  or  small  Credenzas 

Chests,  Chairs,  Dining  Room 

and  Bedroom  Groups 

SEE    YOUR     FURNITURE     DEALER 


OR     DECORATOR     AT     ONCE   — 
OR    WRITE    US    FOR    HIS    NAME 


C Importers  &  ^Iakers_of  FineJurniture/3 

I\EW  YORK,  320  East  47th  St.  (Behveen  1st  &  2nd  Aves.) 

CHICAGO  Showrooms — 660  Cass   St.    (ISo.    Wabash   Ave.) 

LOS  ANGELES  Showrooms — 207  ISorth  Vermont  Ave. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


L, 


LIPPI    (FRA   FH.IPPO  DI   TOMASO) 

MADONNA   AND  CHILD 

Canvas:    HciKht   39';    inches;   Width   21    incho 


THE  ABOVE  PAINTTNG  IS  FROM  THE 
PRIVATE  COLLECTION  OF  ONE  OF 
AMERICA'S  FOREMOST  COLLECTORS 
AND  CAN  BE  SECURED  AT  A  DECIDED 
REDUCTION    FROM    ITS    REAL    VALUE. 

IN  ADDITION  TO  THIS  RARE  MASTER- 
PIECE I  AM  OFFERING  FOR  SALE  OTHER 
RARE  AND  PRECIOUS  OBJETS  D'ART 
SUCH  AS  GOTHIC  AND  RENAISSANCE 
SILVERWARE,  LIMOGES,  SCULPTURE, 
.VI 7/7  CENTURY  GOLD  AND  ENAMEL 
SNUFF  BOXES  AND  WATCHES,  CHINESE 
JADES,  PORCELAINS,  PAINTINGS  OF  THE 
ITALIAN,  DUTCH,  ENGLISH  AND 
FRENCH  SCHOOLS  FROM  THE  XV  TO 
THF  XIX  CENTURIES,  ALL  BEING  PART 
OF  A  PRIVATE  COLLECTION  WHOSE 
OWNER  DESIRES  TO  SELL  QUICKLY. 
WILL  BE  DISPOSED  OF  TO  PRIVATE  IN- 
DIVIDUALS ONLY  AT  A  VERY  GREAT 
ADVANTAGE  TO  THE   BUYER. 

MA\    BE  SEEN  £}    APPOINTMENT  ONLY 


J81   Fourth  Avenue 


G.  C.  MATHES 


Murray  Hill  4-686  " 


New   York  Citv 


(Feb.  29th  to  March  12th) 

(March    1  ltli   to   26th) 


19th  in  March  12th) 


rranged  by  Hammond  Kroll 


(Feb.  29th  to  March  12th) 
(Feb.  29th  to  March   12th) 


Events  in  the  Art  Galleries 

During   the   month   of 
M«i  rch 


AltDEN    G  W.I.KISY 

460   Park   Avenue,   New  York  City 

Drawings  by  Carroll  French  (until  March  5th) 

Regional  Costumes  of  the  Netherlands  by  Mile.  Gratlane  de 
Gardllanne   and   Miss   Elizabeth   Whitney   Moffat 

(March  8th  tn  March  31st) 

Averell  Hoi  se 

142  E.  53rd  Si  reel.  New  York  City* 

Third  exhibition  of  art   for  the  garden   Including  sculpture   by 

modern  American  sculptors 

E.  C.  Babcock  Art  Galleries 

5  E.  57th  Street,  New   York  City 
Paintings  by  Henry  S.  Eddy 
Water  colors  by  George  P.   Enni 

Brow  nell-Lambertson  Galleries 
106  E,  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

Lithographs  by   Clarence  J.   Shcarn      (Feb. 

I)i  r  \Nn-RiEi.  Galleries 

12  !•;.  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

French    paintings   by   contemporary   artists 

The  Ehrich  Galleries 

36   E.  !>7tli   Street.   New   York   Cit) 
Paintings  by  Old  Masters 

l\Ius.  Ehrich 

36  E.  liTtli  Street,  New  York  City 

Modern  Furniture  and  accessories 
and   Mrs.    Klirich 

Ferargil  Galleries,  Inc. 

63   E.  .r>7tli  Street,  New  York  City 
Water  colors  by  Francis  Chapin 
Prints  by  J.  W.  Golinken 
Exhibition  of  the  Society  of   Landscape  Architects 

(March  1 1th  to  26th) 
Annual  Garden  Sculpture  Exhibition  (Opening  March   Utli) 

Grand  Central  Art  Galleries 

1,»  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Landscapes  by  Hobart   Nichols  (March   1st  to  12th) 

Oriental  colored   etchings   by   Dorsey   rotter   Tyson 

(March    1st  to   12th) 

Harlow,  McDonald  &  Company 

667  Fifth    \\enue.  New   York  City 

Etchings  by  Rembrandt  (until  March  15th) 

Etchings  and  drawings  by  S.  It.  Badmin  (until  March  loth) 

International  Gallery    (Marie  Sterner.  Director) 

9  E.  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

I. nan  exhibition  of  sculpture  by  Eli  Nadeliuau  from  the  private 
collection  of  Helena  Rubinstein  (Februarj  25th  to  March  17th) 
Stage  designs  and  drawings  by  Jo  Mielziner 

(March   19th  to  April   1st) 

Kennedy  &  Company 

783  Fifth   Avenue.  New  York  City 

Fine  old    English   sporting   prints  and   rare    New   York  views 

Kleeman-Thorman  Galleries,  Ltd. 

.r>75  Madison   Avenue,  New   York  City 

Etchings  by  Louis  Rosenberg 

F.  Kleinbercer  Galleries 

12  E.  54th  Street,  New  York  City 

Old    Masters 

Knoedler 

11   E.  .r)7th  Street.  New  York  City 

Dry-points  and  etchings  by  Muirhead   Bone 

C.  W.  Kraushaar  \i;t  Galleries 
680  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Modern   paintings   by   French  and  American   artists 

John  Levy  Galleries 

1  E.  57th  Street.  New  York  City 

English  Portraits  and  Landscapes  of  the  18th  and  19th  Centuries 

Macbeth  Gallery 

15  E.  o7tli  Street.  New  York  City 

Historical   Scries    No.    2      George    Fuller 

(Februarj    2t>th    to    March    12th) 
Exhibition   of  winter   landscapes   b\    F.    C,    FriescUe 

(March   1  !th  to  2(ithl 

The  Milch  G  mi. tun  s 

L08  W.  ;»7tli  Street.   New  York  City 

Important    19th  and  20th  Century  American   Painters 

(until  March  5th) 

Paintings  by  Mrs.  e.  King  Couper  (March  7th  to  19th) 

Reinh  vrdt  Galleries 

730  Fifth    Wenue,  New  York  City 

Old  Masters,  contemporary  French  and  American  paintings 

.1  \eot  is  Selicm  vnn  &  Co.,  1m  . 

3  E.  51st  Street.  New  York  City 

18th    Centur)    Paintings  and    Furniture   and   Gothic    Tapestries 

and   Sculpture 

M  Mill    STERNl  i;   G  vli.ery 

9  E.  ;")7tli  Street.  Nc»  York  City 

Paintings  by  Elena  and  Bertha  Hellebranth 

i  Feb.    29th   to    March    12th  I 
International  Exhibition  of  Flower  Paintings 

(March    11th   to   26th) 

Wildenstein  &  Co..  Inc. 

(i  1 7   Fifth    \\cnue.   New    York  City 

Portraits  by  Miss  Edith  Blum 
Howard  "\  01  \c  Galleries,  Inc. 
634  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City 

17th  and   isth  Century   Dutch   Paintings 
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Broadway  To  Date 

(Continued  from  page  42) 


Blanche  Yurka,  who  has 

of  successful  matinees  as 

Sophocles 


Doul  a  soul 
both  humor- 
ous and  trag- 
ic. He  ran 
every  gam- 
ut. His  per- 
formance 
was  beyond 
criticism.  He 
is  one  of  the 
few  consum- 
mate artists 
on  the  stage. 
a  man  who 
loves  his  art 
for  its  own 
sake.  The 
dirricultieshe 
had  to  over- 
come can  be 
seen  when  it 
is  remember- 
ed that  he 
could  not 
read  his  part. 

but  that  it  had  to  be  taught  him  by 
ear.  Agnes  McGrail  as  Martin's  wife 
gave  a  rare  performance,  reminding 
me  quite  often  of  Maire  O'Neill. 
'•electra" 

Seeing  "Electra."  by  Sophocles, 
again.  I  exclaimed  enthusiastically 
for  the  hundredth  time,  "Those  efful- 
gent, those  clear-brained,  those  Di- 
onysian  Greeks!  They,  with  the 
French,  are  the  glory  of  the  world!" 

For  they  are  Dionysian  even  in 
their  tragedy,  as  Nietzsche  discovered 
and  announced  in  his  great  book, 
"The  Origin  of  Tragedy." 

Tragedy  in  the  hands  of  .-Eschylus. 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  is  something 
intoxicating,  satanically  joyful.  Is  the 
world  a  Yale  of  Tears?  Granted!  But 
we  Greeks  will  not  sit  down  by  the 
waters  of  Babylon  and  weep  (a  la 
Ludwig  Lewishon  I,  but  we  will  trans- 
pose the  horror  of  life  and  its  dread- 
ful defeats  into  Spectacle.  The  (Es- 
thetic triumphs  over  Evil.  It  is  thus 
that  Greek  tragedy  "cleanses."  It 
dramatizes  the  Soul  of  Man  in  the 
grip  of  Serpents.  It  is  neither  pessi- 
mistic nor  optimistic:  it  is  Apollon- 
ian ;  it  is  Dionysian — that  is,  it  pro- 
nounces Evil  good  in  the  eye  of  Art. 
Life  is  a  tragic  entertainment! 

"Electra"  is  the  Intoxication  of 
Yengeance.  It  is  human  passion  lifted 
out  of  the  sockets  of  flesh  and  blood 
and  sent  screaming  through  the  hea- 
vens. It  is  sheer,  unrelieved  tragedy. 
The  Greeks  in  their  art  never  com- 
promised with  the  Spirit  of  Humor. 
No  clowns,  no  unnecessary  characters 
in  their  tragedies.  "Electra"  is  rigid, 
calamitous,  taut,  a  superb  piece  of 
condensed  stagecraft,  the  high  point 
in  world-drama  of  culminating  terror. 

Blanche  Yurka  gave  a  superbly 
moving  and  epical  portrayal  of  Elec- 
tra. She  held  her  audience  in  a  grip 
of  breathless  tragic  delight  for  the 
whole  performance.  It  is  the  most 
ambitious  thing  this  painstaking  and 
conscientious  actress  has  done. 
Blanche  Yurka  strikes  the  depths  of 
agony  and  the  heights  of  drunken 
vengeance. 

Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  as  Clytem- 
nestra  was  plainly  out  of  her  element. 
The  Orestes  of  John  Buckler  was 
mediocre.  Anna  Duncan  organized 
and  led  the  Chorus  with  understand- 
ing and  beauty.  Alma  Kruger  as  the 
choric  leader  was  excellent. 

"THE  BRIDE   THE   SUN    SHINES   ON'" 

Have  you  ever  heard  a  sudden  ex- 
plosion of  laughter  in  a  dead  silence, 
an    explosion    from    1800    persons — 


been  starring  in  a  series 
"Electra"  in  the  mighty 
traged) 


laughter 
that  is  like  a 
thousand 
manholes 
blowing  up, 
like  a  TNT 
factory  go- 
ing to  King- 
dom Come, 
like  a  terrif- 
ic thunder- 
clap out  of 
a  blue-blue 
sky?  Well, 
that  is  what 
occurred  at 
the  second 
act  curtain 
of  Will  Cot- 
ton's com- 
edy, "The 
Bride  the  Sun 
Shines  On," 
when  the 
wedding 
procession  begins  that  is  to  make  of 
Psyche  Marbury  Mrs.  Satterlee.  We 
had  been  gently  and  ticklingly  amused 
up  to  that  point,  and  wondered  what 
was  going  to  happen  next.  The  adora- 
ble Dorothy  Gish  was  the  Psyche. 
With  her  bridesmaids  and  parents  pre- 
ceding her,  she  carries  a  great  bunch 
of  lilies  in  her  hand.  The  procession 
moves  off-stage.  She  suddenly  turns 
and  looks  at  Hubert  Burnet,  the  man 
she  is  not  going  to  marry  but  with 
whom  she  is  in  love,  smashes  the 
lilies  over  his  head  and  hisses  at  him 
"Take  that,  you  goddam  fool!"  You 
must  see  Dorothy  do  this  to  get  the 
whole  effect  of  the  tragi-comic  situa- 
tion. 

The  play  is  light,  padded  and  re- 
iterant;  but  is  saved  for  a  great  bi<r 
hit  by  the  acting  and  beauty  of 
Dorothy  Gish.  This  is  her  most  am- 
bitious part,  and  as  she  is  a  natural- 
born  comedian,  she  sweeps  the  com- 
edy to  gurgling  heights. 

The  play  was  put  on  by  the  New- 
York  Repertory  Company. 
"hay  fever" 

Noel  Qoward  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  sophisticated  of  modern 
writers.  He  takes  a  set  of  extremely 
odd  people,  as  in  "Hay  Fever,"  or  a 
set  of  extremely  normal  people,  as  in 
"Private  Lives,"  and  plays  on  them 
and  through  them  like  an  intoxicated 
Puck.  There  are  a  gusto,  a  delight. 
an  ease,  a  chortling  devil-may-care 
spirit  in  Coward  that  put  him  in  a 
class  all  his  own.  He  has  the  fantastic 
tic  in  his  brain.  He  is  Whimsy  with  a 
firm  and  serious  grip  on  his  material. 
It  is  all  very  brittle,  sensitive  and 
tenuous,  and  it  is  Constance  Collier 
and  Eric  Cowley  as  the  wife  and 
husband  who  pull  "Hay  Fever" 
through  to  victory.  Cowley's  perform- 
ance as  the  author  who  contrives  to 
put  his  guests  and  his  family  in  all 
sorts  of  situations  to  squeeze  copy 
out    of   them   is  especially  fine. 

"XHE   ANIMAL    KINGDOM" 

Philip  Barry  has  written  his  best 
play  in  "The  Animal  Kingdom."  He 
has  deserted  the  nebulous  and  brittle 
world  of  allegory  and  purely  intel- 
lectual shadow-boxing  and  come  down 
to  earth — that  is.  as  near  the  earth  as 
this  dainty-minded  playwright  has 
ever  come.  There  is  that  in  Mr. 
Barry  which  inhibits  him  from  pos- 
ing a  problem  directly  or  from  talk- 
ing straight  out.  The  result  is  his 
grasp  on  character  is  always  feeble, 
his  creations  are  all-too-intellectual. 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


If  you  bought  Mantels  and  Fireplace 
Fixtures  as  you  buy  Automobiles  ... 

If  you  purchased  a  new  chimney-piece  and  the  accessories  to 
go  with  it  every  year  or  so,  the  difference  between  Jackson  prod- 
ucts  and  the  ordinary  variety  would  be  obvious  to  you.  You 
would  know  the  Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company  as  America's  pio- 
neer house  of  fine  Mantels  and  Fireplace  Fixtures.  You  would 
be  familiar  with  the  fact  that  this  organization  has  specialized  in 
the  creation  and  importation  of  Antique  and  Modern  Mantels 
and  Period  Fireplace  Fixtures  for  more  than  1 00  years.  You 
would  know  that  Jackson  products  have  long  been  in  demand 
for  America's  finest  homes.  And,  what  is  even  more  important, 
you  would  have  discovered,  through  competitive  shopping,  that 
Jackson  prices  offer  you  an  advantage  which  cannot  be  ignored! 


A 


(In  circle  ahove)  A  beautifully  simple  and  dignified 
Mantel  m  a  style  greatly  favored  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  Black  and  Quid  Marble  with  Belgian  Black 

Marble  Facing $400. 

( At  Sides )  Colonial-Type,  Antique  Brass  and  Wrought 
Iron  Andirons  from  the  Jackson  Foundries     .     .     $35. 


Exclusive  Representatives  of  the 
Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company 


Boston 
PETTINGELL- ANDREWS 


COMPANY 


Cincinnati 
THE  A.  B.  CLOSSON  JR.  COMPANY 

Cleveland 

THE  STERLING  o-  WELCH  COMPANY 

Denvrr 
DENVER   DRY   GOODS   COMPANY 


Detroil 

THE  MARTIN-CIBSON  COMPANY 

Oklahoma    City 
HARBOUR- LON(  IMIRE     C<  'MPANY 

Pittsburgh 
BEAUX   ARTS 

Pro\  idi  nci 
TILDEN-THURBER     CORPORATION 


St.    I 
SCRUi  :<:s  VANDERVOORT-BARNE} 


Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company 

2  West  4  7th  Street,  New  York  City  318  No.  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago 

5514  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles 

(Supervision  W.  Jay  SaylorJ 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


MEMBERS    OF    THE    ANTIQUE    AND    DECORATIVE    ARTS    LEAGUE     INC. 


CHIPPENDALE 

CIRCA 

17   7  0 


A  genuine  English  antique  and  a  true  Chippendale 
design.  This  tall-boy  chest  of  drawers  is  in  every  detail 
in  perfect  condition,  with  original  brass  pulls  and  locks. 

Prices  on  our  English  Antiques  greatly  reduced. 


THONET 


BROTHERS,     INC. 


LHtiilufu.es  and  CsKeforoduchons 

33  East  47th  Street  New  York  City 


Where 

Draftless  Ventilation 
and  Diffused  Light 

are  desired,  you'll  find 

Burlington  Venetian  Blinds 

eminently  satisfactory 

]/u\  we  tend  you  our  illustrated  catalogue? 

Burlington  Venetian  Blind  Co. 

503  Pino  Street  Burlington,  Vermont 

1882     Golden   Anniversary     1932 


Broadway  To  Date 

(Continued  from  page  63) 


shadowy,   and   sometimes  puff-pasty. 

So  for  all  the  charm,  freshness  of 
theme  and  the  superb  sophistication 
and  shimmering  lightsomeness  of 
Leslie  Howard,  "The  Animal  King- 
dom" still  suffers  from  tenuity,  ver- 
bal stuffing,  shadow-groping  and  pro- 
lixity. Mr.  Barry  seems  to  be  writing 
a  play  that  we  never  see. 

You  see,  Mr.  Barry  is  conveying  to 
us  this:  the  legal  wife  was  the  harlot, 
and  the  mistress  was  the  love-woman, 
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Cecilia  Loftus  gives  one  of  the  best  character  acts  of  the 
season  as  Mrs.  Messiter  in  "The  Devil  Passes,"  now  play- 
ing at  the  Selvvyn  Theatre 


the  real  wife.  All  is  talk  and  mostly 
vacuity  until  the  last  half  of  the 
third  act,  when  the  play  starts  to  jell. 
The  six  scenes  are  jumpy — too 
jumpy;  almost  amateurish  in  con- 
struction. 

The  play  was  presented  in  perfect 
Gilbert  Miller  style  and  the  settings 
by  Aline  Bernstein  fit  pat. 
"the  devil  passes" 

As  nipping  as  is  the  dialogue  and 
as  witty  as  some  of  the  mots  are  in 
"The  Devil  Passes," it  would  not.l  be- 
lieve, get  over  (and  here  the  shrewd- 
ness of  Mr.  Arch  Selwyn  is  patent) 
if  it  were  not  for  the  superb  cast 
that  has  been  assembled  and  the  ut- 
ter perfection  to  the  minutest  details 
of  the  production. 

Basil  Rathbone  played  the  clerical 
Devil  with  a  minimum  of  motions, 
facial  or  otherwise.  Robert  Lor- 
aine  played  with  convincing  fune- 
real rant  a  clergyman  who  has  just 
told  his  congregation  what  he  really 
thinks  of  God.  Cecelia  Loftus  as  this 
fellow's  wife  gave  a  finely  human  and 
homely  portrayal  of  a  woman  whose 
only  bible  was  Duty.  The  Devil  kept 
his  hands  off  of  her. 

But  what  a  play  this  might  have 
been ! 

"lost  BOY" 

T.  C.  Upham.  who  is  on  the  pro- 
gramme as  the  author  of  "Lost  Boy," 
is  a  new  name  to  me.  But  whoever  he 
is,  or  whatever  he  may  have  done  be- 
fore, I  salute  Mr.  Upham  as  the 
author  of  one  of  the   most   serious, 


poignant,  well-constructed  and  pa- 
thetic dramas  that  we  have  had  on 
our  stage  in  some  time.  It  is  the  his- 
tory of  a  boy — his  tragedy.  There  is 
no  cheap  drama,  no  stale  stage  tricks, 
no  flapdoodle  sentiment.  It  is  solid  in- 
side drama — a  play  of  this  period,  of 
any  period;  of  this  boy  Francis  De- 
marco  or  of  any  boy  who  is  trapped  by 
the  "unspiritual  god,"  Circumstance. 
It  is  seldom  that  any  play  has  so 
caused  my  inner  eyes  to  weep  silently. 
"distant  drums" 
Pauline  Lord, 
with  the  same  curi- 
ously wistful  and 
infantile  beauty  of 
voice  and  gesture 
as  of  yore,  return- 
ed to  the  stage  af- 
ter several  years' 
absence  in  the  play 
of  the  old  '48  Ore- 
gon Trail  days  by 
Dan  Totheroh. 

In  "Distant 
Drums"  she  has  a 
curious  part.  She 
is  the  moon-struck 
wife  of  the  elder- 
ly leader  of  the 
pioneers,  a  domi- 
nating personality 
(played  well  by 
Arthur  Hohl) ;  but 
she  is  secretly  in 
love  with  a  young- 
er member  of  the 
expedition.  She  has 
witch  blood  in  her 
and  is,  besides,  not 
in  sympathy  with 
these  land-mad, 
gold-dizzy  pio- 
neers. 

The  play  was 
put  on  perfectly 
by  Guthrie  Mc- 
Clintic.  It  is  metic- 
ulously realistic 
and  acted  without 
a  flaw  in  any  role.  The  seven  covered 
wagons  looked  mighty  real. 
"jewel  robbery" 

How  many  jewel  robberies  have  I 
seen  on  the  stage  since  I  first  took 
to  the  theatres!  I  have  seen  the 
Maharajah's  Koh-i-noor  stolen  and 
hocked.  I  have  seen  the  Queen's  neck- 
lace and  the  Grand  Duke's  ruby 
stickpin  stuck  in  sugar  bowls  and 
vanish  up  English  chimneys.  I  have 
seen — well  even  Corse  Payton  in  his. 
famous  playlet   "Jewish  Jools." 

This  "Jewel  Robbery"  is  by  Laslo 
Fodor,  the  Hungarian  satirist  of  the 
Molnar  school,  adapted  by  Bertram 
Bloch  into  a  most  amusing  and 
sparkling  comedy  headed  by  the  two 
competitors  of  the  Lunt  Family, 
Mary  Ellis  and  Basil  Sydney. 

It  begins  with  a  robbery  in  the 
most  fashionable  jewelry  store  in 
Vienna  by  the  politest  stick-up  artist 
that  ever  slit  a  throat  or  murdered  a 
policeman.  One  of  the  customers  in 
the  shop  who  is  lined  up  by  the  hand- 
some, cultured  crook  and  his  pals  is 
Teri,  played  by  the  alluring  and 
vibrant  Mary  Ellis.  She  is  quite 
taken  with  this  polite  yegg  and  he 
forces  her  apartment.  Well,  she  falls 
for  him.  Paradox  follows  paradox  in 
a  most  unbelievable  fashion. 

It  is  good  romantic  hokum  and 
only  the  Lunt  or  the  Sydney  family 
could  make  it  go  down.  I  enjoyed  it 
immensely.  Basil  Sydney  still  talks 
too  rapidly  and  snappily.  But  he  has 
— charm. 
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%)  I  hr  Haberdashar  has 
nine  drawer**,  partitioned 
to  provide  a  place  forevery 
masculine  accessory  from 
collar  buttons  to  boots.  A 
special  compartment  has 
racks  for  ties  and  scarves 
...  and  an  inner  bide- 
away  cupboard. 


KEEPS  YOUR  THINGS   IN  ORDER- 


.  .  .  better  than  a  Valet!  Doge  has  created  "The  Haberdashar"  for  men 
who  prefer  to  help  themselves  .  .  .  Designed  from  the  inside  out,  it  provides 
utmost  capacity  and  utility  .  .  .  Simplicity,  good  taste  and  superb  workman- 
ship distinguish  all  Doge  Modern  Furniture.  Illustrated  brochure  and  name 
of  nearest  6hop  showing  "The  Haberdashar"  promptly  sent  upon  request. 
Doce   Modern    Furniture,    Dept.    C,   33  E.   Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis 


DOGE 

MODERN    FURNITURE 


Dealers  and  decorators  are  invited  to  write  for  price  lists. 


Harris,  Upham  &  C^ 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


11  Wall  Street 

912  Baltimore  Ave. 
Kansas  City 


New  York 


578  Madison  Ave. 
(at  57th  Street) 

112  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago 


St.  Paul  Minneapolis  Independence,  Kan.  Duluth  Wichita 

Charleston,  W.Va.  Oklahoma  City  Bartlesville,  Okla. 

Indianapolis  White  Sulphur  Springs, W.Va.  Evansville,  Ind. 

Tulsa  Rockford,  III.  Evanston,  III.  Milwaukee  Montreal 

Palm  Beach  Miami  Beach  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 


Fine  Wrought  Iron 

for  Effects  of 

Unusual  Charm 

Embodying  the  ruggedness  and  strength 
so  characteristic  of  its  period,  this 
chandelier  reveals  the  thoroughness  of 
Sack  craftsmen. 

In  addition  to  reproduction  pieces,  we 
create  lighting  fixtures  to  fulfil  special 
decorative  requirements. 

We   also    supply    wrought    iron    hard- 
ware, cabinet  hardware,  building  hard- 
wart-   and    fireplace    fittings   in    special 
and    traditional    designs. 


$ 


\  QClt  u/ico/pomfcd 

85    Charles   Street,    Boston 
5  72    Madison   Avenue,   New  York 
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BAEDECKER 

would  have  three-starred 


THE 
BEL 


9  If  he  were  living, 
Baedecker,  discern- 
ing guide  to  places- 
you-mustn't-miss,  would  certainly 
list  The  Belmont  for  two  good  rea- 
sons: Its  cuisine  and  its  beauty. 

The  elaborate  luxury  of  The  Bel- 
mont is  a  welcome  relief  after  the 
dollar-scrimping  unattractiveness 
of  so  many  modern  hotels.  Here  are 
public  spaces  finished  in  rarest 
marbles,  and  carved  and  panelled 
walnut,  really  fine  rugs,  paintings 
and  murals,  rare  museum  pieces, 
rich  hangings.  Each  and  every 
guest  suite  is  individual  in  treat- 
ment, harmonious,  complete.  If 
you  enjoy  lovely  interiors,  you  will 
appreciate  The  Belmont. 

And  as  for  Belmont  cuisine — it 
is  famous  throughout  Chicago. 
Continental  courtesy  from  Eugene 
— late  of  New  York's  Plaza  and 
Paris'  Ritz — and  his  trained  staff. 
Notable  French  cooking  from  the 
hands  of  Pierre  Deltort,  formerly 
of  Sherry's  in  New  York  and  the 
Restaurant  Fuyot  in  Paris. 

For  a  day,  or  a  week,  or  a  year, 
make  this  entirely  different  hotel 
your  Chicago  home.  Single  rooms 
and  suites.  Special  monthly  rates. 
Write  for  booklet  or  wire  your  res- 
ervation collect. 


H  O  T  E  Li 


MONT 


BELMONT 


Transient   and   Residential 

B.    Ft.    Wilson,    Manager 

Shoriclan    Road,    overlooking    Belmont 

Harbor    and    Lake    Michigan 

Bittersweet  2100 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Creating  Beautiful  Gardens 


i*M3: 


t*     Hr 


FIRST  THINGS  IN  THE  GAR- 
DEN ARE  TRELLISES 
AND  BIRD  HOUSES 

We     can     supply     you     with 
these  and  many  other  Rustic 

accessories 


PRICE   $12.50 
other  designs,  $5.00  to  $50.00 


PRICE    $5.50 
settee    to   match,    $9.00 


Rustle   Arch    .K.-   Gateway 

1 '_.   h  et  wide  s  s  feet  high 

PKICE   $15.00 

Table  28"   high   x   28"   square 

PRICE    $2.95 

Flower  stand  $1.25 


1U  STIC  CEDAR 

FURNIT1  RE  FOR 

Cues)  Houses 

Children's  Playhouses 

Garden  X  Lawn  Furniture 

Pergolas  Pent    II s 

Log  Cabins         Tap  Rooms 
Roof  '  »ard(  ns 

Co-operation  with 

Decorators  and  Architects 

Writ©  for   Particulars 

Rustic  Furniture  Company 

Williamstown,   Now  Jersey 


Necessary  Garden  Tools 


(Continued  from  page  46) 

planting.  Broad  blades  are  good  for 
transplanting.  Small,  pointed  trowels 
are  almost  necessary  in  the  rock  gar- 
den. My  own  preference  for  rock  gar- 
den work  is  a  tiny  mason's  trowel. 

I  hesitate  to  mention  hoes.  There  is 
something  so  very  personal  about  a 
hoe.  Gardeners  invariably  use  the 
same  hoe  until  it  is  worn  down  to  a 
mere  triangular  point.  The  longer  a 
man  uses  a  hoe,  the  better  they  fit 
each  other,  and  the  harder  they  are 
to  separate.  So  go  carefully  in  choos- 
ing a  hoe.  See  that  the  handle  is  ad- 
justed to  the  length  of  your  arms  and 
the  curve  of  your  backbone.  For  the 
many  fantastically  designed  hoes  on 
the  market,  the  true  gardener  has 
only  contempt.  The  genuine  gardener 
knows  that  a  common  or  garden  va- 
riety hoe  is  best  of  all  and,  like  the 
artist's  brush,  can  be  used  by  a  skill- 
ful workman  for  any  purpose. 

A  good  rake  should  not  be  too 
heavy  for  the  arms  and  back,  and  yet 
it  must  be  heavy  enough  to  bear  down 
upon  the  soil.  The  kind  of  soil  that 
the  gardener  has  must  guide  his  se- 
lection of  a  rake  to  a  large  extent. 
A  light  spidery  rake  is  suitable  for 
thin,  fluffy  soils,  but  a  weighty,  bus- 
iness-like tool  is  needed  for  heavy 
clay  and  cloddy  ground.  Look  well 
to  the  attachment  of  the  handle. 

For  seed-sowing,  proper  sieves  are 
necessary.  For  the  top  layers  of  seed 
trays,  fine  soil  should  be  sifted 
through  a  thirty-two  mesh  screen, 
that  is  thirty-two  strands  to  the  inch. 
In  sifting  compost,  an  eight  mesh 
screen  is  fine  enough,  but  careful  gar- 
deners usually  have  a  variety  of  sizes 
for  different  purposes. 

Look  now  to  the  condition  of  the 
lawn  rollers.  Get  the  joints  limbered 
up  and  the  weights  adjusted,  for  the 
time  will  soon  be  at  hand  when  the 
winter  inequalities  must  be  leveled 
from  the  lawn.  Lawn  mowers  will 
also  need  attention.  Send  them  off 
to  the  repair  man  or  spend  a  Sunday 
afternoon  over  them  yourself.  See 
that  they  are  sharpened,  oiled,  that 
the  handle  is  firmly  attached,  and 
that  the  wooden  roiler  is  fixed  so  that 
it  will  not  jump  out  in  your  face  at 
the  first  bump. 

Fower  mowers  should  be  serviced 
by  some  capable  mechanic.  Unless 
you  know  all  about  gasoline  engines, 
do  not  tackle  that  job  yourself. 

It  is  a  convenience  to  have  sprink- 
lers that  will  cover  a  limited  or  par- 
ticularly shaped  piece  of  ground.  It 
has  only  been  recently  that  oscillat- 
ing, fan-shaped  sprinklers  have  been 
developed  which  enable  the  gardener 
to  sprinkle  into  a  square  corner.  The 
old  rotary  type  always  left  a  fringe 
of  pie-shaped  fragments  around  the 
outside  of  each  setting,  and  involved 
much  overlapping  in  order  to  wet  the 
garden  thoroughly  all  over.  There  are 
ilso  sprinklers  which  can  be  used 
along  a  path  to  water  an  adjacent 
bed  without  baptizing  the  passers-by. 
Tluse  one-sitled  sprinklers  are  valu- 
able for  many  other  purposes  also. 
Shops  are  showing  a  great  many 
st  vies  and  one  should  not  limit  him- 
self to  any  one  type. 


Spraying  equipment  also  requires 
attention  at  this  time.  Even  for  small 
gardens  a  sprayer  of  some  kind  is 
needed  to  control  various  bugs  and 
diseases.  With  liberal  expenditure  of 
effort  and  time  a  fairly  large  garden 
can  be  cared  for  with  one  of  the  small 
hand  sprayers  with  a  tank  which 
holds  a  quart  of  liquid,  but  it  is  much 
more  satisfactory  to  work  with  one 
of  the  knapsack  sprayers  which  can 
be  pumped  up,  slung  on  the  back  and 
carried  about  the  garden,  releasing 
the  spray  at  the  places  where  it  is 
needed.  These  can  be  had  with  a  tank 
capacity  of  two  and  a  half  to  five 
gallons.  For  larger  gardens  and  or- 
chards, bucket  sprayers  mounted  on 
wheels  with  efficient  proper  pumping 
apparatus  attached  are  almost  imper- 
ative. It  usually  takes  two  men  to 
operate  such  machinery.  Recently,  a 
most  diverting  development  has  oc- 
curred in  the  invention  of  a  double- 
chambered  spray  which  can  be  op- 
erated by  pressure  of  the  city  water 
supply,  the  water  from  the  main  is 
admitted  to  one  chamber  of  the  tank 
where  it  presses  against  a  diaphragm 
and  forces  the  spray  material  in  the 
other  chamber  out  through  the  noz- 
zle. One  man  can  operate  this  outfit 
very  easily  and  it  requires  no  effort 
beyond  connecting  and  disconnecting 
the  water  supply. 

For  those  who  prefer  dusting  to 
spraying,  there  are  many  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made  implements 
available,  some  of  which  are  almost 
indescribable  in  their  complexity  and, 
I  may  add,  in  their  difficulty  of  use. 
The  simplest  is  an  ordinary  dust  gun 
of  which  many  types  can  be  had.  For 
very  small  gardens,  dusting  may  be 
just  as  effectively  accomplished  by 
suspending  the  dust  in  a  double  cheese- 
cloth bag  at  the  end  of  a  fishing  pole 
and  shaking  it  about  the  garden  on 
a  still  afternoon. 

None  of  these  spraying  implements 
is  of  much  use  unless  a  proper  sup- 
ply of  fungicides  and  insecticides  is 
maintained.  I  have  no  intention  of 
recommending  any  special  brands 
here,  but  there  are  a  few  standard 
sprays  which  should  be  in  every- 
body's armament  in  the  war  against 
pests.  Lime-sulphur,  either  as  a  dust 
or  as  a  liquid,  is  a  necessity  in  com- 
bating scale  insects.  This  material 
should  be  applied  in  late  winter  or 
very  early  spring,  before  the  leaves 
appear  on  the  trees  and  shrubs.  Bor- 
deaux Mixture  is  the  standard  fungi- 
cide for  destroying  various  molds, 
mildews,  blights,  spots,  and  other 
fungous  pests  which  attack  the  foli- 
age, tlowers,  fruits,  and  stems  of 
plants.  It  may  be  obtained  either  as 
a  paste  or  powder,  or  may  be  prepar- 
ed at  home  from  formulas  supplied 
by  garden  books  or  state  agricultural 
experiment  stations.  Recently,  Sul- 
phur Dust  has  come  into  use  as  an 
improvement  or  substitute  for  Bor- 
deaux Mixture  in  the  control  of  fun- 
gous diseases. 

To  control  the  small  green  lice  or 
aphids  recourse  must  be  had  to  a 
preparation  which  will  suffocate  and 
destroy  them,  since  they  suck  their 
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All    who    are    interested    in    having    a 

beautiful  garden  will  find  in   the  book- 

lets listed  below  information   that   will 

aid  in  many  ways  to  ereate  and  main- 

tain  a   beautiful  garden. 
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Early  Gardening 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

bright  magenta  blooms  with  the  white 
of  the  yet-leafless  dogwoods.  Where 
these  are  seen  against  an  evergreen 
background,  there  is  the  highest  gar- 
den satisfaction. 

I  must  not  take  up  the  glory  of  the 
lilacs,  only  a  week  or  two  off,  nor  tell 
how  highly  I  enjoy  the  Chinese 
Fringe,  the  novel  Xeillia,  and  the 
other  shrubs  which  make  May  the 
month  it  is.  Xor  may  I  adventure 
further  into  the  wild  dowers  that  any 
tame  garden  may  have  in  the  proper 
place,  and  tell  of  the  columbines  and 
the  trilliuma.  the  aubrietia  and  the 
mertensia  that  are  in  the  corners,  and 
particularly  in  the  rock-garden.  In 
fact  that  rock-garden  is  a  place  of 
daily  excitement  in  spring,  because 
there  are  so  many  "firsts"  there  to 
see.  Pansies,  daisies,  violas  are  of 
course  doing  their  garden  best  just 
about  the  time  I  must  ruthlessly  draw 
the  curtain. 

But  I  may  not  omit  to  introduce 
the  tulip  family,  the  first  beauty  of 
which  has  appeared  around  the  lily 
pool  where  that  extraordinary  orange 
single  early  tulip.  De  Wet,  is  giving 
its  contrast  with  the  richly  blue  Grand 
Ma  it  re  hyacinth.  Xor  can  I  omit  to 
bring  to  attention  what  is  almost  a 
novelty  in  America,  the  ''bunch-flow- 
ering" tulips,  first  evidenced  in  the 
variety  Monsieur  Mottet.  Sometimes 
we  think  of  the  tulip  as  stiff,  but  that 
could  never  be  said  of  the  white  ele- 
gance of  this  informal  and  pleasing 
subject,  at  its  best  in  the  border  edge 
where  it  may  stay  undisturbed  for 
years.  Xo  one  could  call  Cardinal 
Manning  stiff  as  he  holds  up  his  regal 
head  of  browns  and  violet  before  he 
graciously  bows  to  the  waiting  audi- 
ence. 

Garden  Tools 

(Continued  from  page  66) 

nourishment  from  the  sap  and  cannot 
be  destroyed  by  poison.  Usually  the 
active  principle  in  such  preparation 
is  Xicotine  or  Xicotine  Sulphate.  Re- 
cently, a  preparation  based  upon 
Pyrethrum  extract  has  appeared,  and 
proved  very  efficient. 

Adequate  supplies  of  all  these  ma- 
terials should  be  in  the  gardener's 
tool-house  before  the  end  of  March. 
In  fact,  the  Lime-Sulphur  spraying 
and,  perhaps,  part  of  the  Bordeaux 
spraying  should  be  done  before  the 
month   is    out. 

While  we  are  in  the  material  pur- 
chasing business,  we  might  as  well 
lay  in  a  supply  of  proper  fertilizers. 
Gardeners  who  have  access  to  a 
healthy  manure  pile  have  little  con- 
cern about  fertilizing  problems.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  fertilizer  is  nec- 
essary except  good  cow  manure  if 
it  can  be  got.  with  barnyard  manure 
a  close  second.  But  in  cities  or  local- 
ities where  the  natural  product  can- 
not be  obtained,  reliance  must  be 
placed  upon  commercial  products, 
chief  among  which  are  sheep  manure, 
bonemeal,    and    artificial    fertilizers. 


Wrought   Iron   Furniture 

Dining  Alcove  or  Terrace 

Table  Willi  plate  ylass  top  :',1"  x  211". 
Serving  table  with  wooden  tup  :\l" , 
square  back,  circular  front. 
Arm    chair,    wooden    strip    scat   and 
arms. 

Side    chair    to    match. 
May    be    purchased    as    a    set    or    in- 
dividual pieces. 

(Special  for  March  $17.".. no  f.o.li. 
New  York.) 

Wrought  Iron  and  Rattan  Furniture 
and  Accessories  for  the  Pent  House, 
Sun  Room,  Terrace,  Porch  or  Yacht. 


A  visit  to  our  Unusual  Shop  in  the  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel  should  prove  of 

interest. 

L.  D.  FORD  Co.,  Inc. 


9  EAST   58TH   STREET 


NEW  YORK 


Sweep  the  Flower  Shows 

Our  Aristocrat  Zinnias  (6-8  inch  blooms  on  2i>  28 
inch  stems),  also  our  Aristocrat  Asters  of  like 
gigantic  size,  are  for  unusual  gardens.  Per  packet, 
50e.  our  delphs,  hollyhocks,  lupines,  stocks,  hardy 
carnations,  CaL  poppies,  marigold,  larkspur  arid 
sweet  peas  are  of  exhibition  quality  too.  Packets 
23c.  Bach  of  the  above,  half  size  packet,  $1.35. 
Small  packet  of  each,  50c.  (Trial  order.)  Booklet, 
"How  flowers  Grow,"  with  each  order  or  on  re- 
nnet.   All    see.l    mixed   colors. 

HEALEY'S  SPECIALTY  SEEDS 
Box  8J 3  San  Francisco,  Cai. 


Dahlia   Seeds — Dahlia   Bulbs 

The  Newest  Novelties  in  dahlias  for  home 

decoration,  and  exhibition 

The  New  Types  of  Singles  for  1932 

The  "Little  Darling"  miniatures  for  1932 

Seeds    and   bulbs    from    both.    (Jet    the   new- 
el.   Illustrated   catalog    free.    Send  to-day. 
GEO.    L.    STILLMAN 
Box  A-32  Westerly.    Rhode   Island 


^^    ^      VARIETIES  HARDY 
|      ^J  IRIS,  the  garden's  most 

W  artistic   beautifiers,   in- 

^r  eluding   Ambassadeur, 

f     J  the  most  richly  colored 

4BKKM    ~^Lw  Iris,  and 

grant,  each  labeled  and  all  postpaid  for 
only  #1.  Six  orders  only  $5.  Floral  Book- 
let FREE.   A.  B.  Katkamier,  Macedon,  N.  \\ 

Imperial  Delphiniums 

Tremendous  stalks,  ereat  spikes  of  gigantic  blooms, 
mo  tiv  double,  unusual  hardiness  and  keeping 
qualities,  place  Imperials  from  our  great  gardens 
at  the  head  of  all  exhibition  delphs.  We  gave  the 
public  many  of  the  new  types  such  as  Rosabelle, 
only  old  rose  in  existence.  (Plants  $1(1.0(1.)  Every 
known  color.  liloooun^  size  plants.  %\\.  per  do/.. 
SIS.  per  nun. — Selected  specimens  $1.  each.  Named 
specimens,  %-l. ."ill  each.  Seed  %i.  per  packet  of  400. 
Seeds  and  plants  guaranteed.  Art  folder  free.  Win 
the  prizes  with  Imperials.  E.  E.  HEALEY,  Exclu- 
sive   Grower,    Puyallup,    Washington. 
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THE  ERKINS  STUDIOS 

251  Lexington  Avenue  at  35th  Street 
New  York  City 


TWO  SPECIAL  ^§H^ 

SHRUB 


OFFERS! 


FofR  nursery-grown  Rhododendrons, 
1  lo  2  ft.  high,  each  of  different  col- 
or, for  $10,  plus  one  Evergreen  Lily 
of  the  Valley  (I'ieris  floribunda) 
shrub  Free.  A  combination  of  en- 
during  beauty    for    your    garden. 

Twelve  Rhododendrons  and  Aza- 
leas, enough  to  cover  25  to  40  sq. 
ft.,  for  $25.  White  to  orange  blooms 
from  April  to  July — a  wondrous  se- 
ries of   blossoms.    Ask    for   circular. 

LABARS' 

RHODODENDRON   NURSERY 

BOX  K  STROUDSBURG,   PA. 
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Send   for   Lids 

THE   GfU 

2708  W.  Main 

S.F    STUDIOS 

Street,  Louisville,  Ky. 

DIENER'S 

Monster  Petunias 


Grow  thee  ever- 
blooming  [n  i/.e  win- 
ners. Largest  and 
finest  Petunias  in 
the  world.  Immense 
unhid  like  blooms 
:.  to  s  inches  in 
il  i  a  in  e  t  e  r  in  12 
weeks.  A  continu- 
ous delight — exqui- 
site fragrance,  evei  v 
roloi  in  die  rain- 
how.  Superb  as  mi 
flowers. 

Thousands  reorder 
Dlener's  Petunia 
seeds  annually.  It 
en. Is  ,o  little  lo 
try    these    wonders. 

Only  50c  for  a  special    packet  of  400  fertile  seeds. 

Can    lie   planted   any   month    in    the  year. 

Catalog  ol  Exceptional  Gladiolus, 
Petunias,  Dahlia* ,  Delphinium  mo/ 
othei    great    novelties,  .'<"    on   request. 

RICHARD  DIENER,  Oxnard,  Calif. 

Plant,  Seed  and  Bulb  Grower 


GARDEN 
FURNITURE 

DISTINCTIVE 
GARDEN  AND 
TERRACE  ORNA- 
MENTS IN  POM- 
PEl  AN     STONE, 


MAR 


L     E. 


BRONZE.  P  OT- 
TER Y  ,      ETC  .— 

FOUNTAINS. 

BENCHES.  WELL- 
HEADS. VASES, 
STATUARY,     ETC. 

Illustrated 

cataloduc 
on   request 

Venetian    Weil- 
Head —  Height 
88  inches 


POMPEIAN  STVDIOS 

30  East  22nd  St.,  New  York 


Old  English 

GARDEN 

LEADS 


English  Regency 
Chairs.  Classic  motif, 
width  21  inches,  height 
31  inches.  Douhle  seat 
and  triple  seat  henches 
to  match. 

554  Madison   Ave.,   Now   York 


RHODOGRO 

Makes  il  possible  for  you  to  grow 
beautiful  Rhododendron,  Azalea 
and  other  sour  soil  plants  even 
in  heavy  clay  ami  limestone  soils. 

RHODOGRO  is  both  a  soil  condition- 
er and  a  fertilizer,  containing  jusl 
what  Rhododendron,  Azalea.  Kalmia . 
Andromeda  ami  other  plants  of  thai 

nature    require. 

Write  fur  further  Information  on 
RHODOGRO  and  how  t.i  grow  Rho- 
dodendron and  Azalea-  also  our  New 
T.ow  Price  List  on  a  complete  line  of 
Nursery  Stock. 

TITUS  NURSERY  COMPANY 

WAYNESBORO  VIRGINIA 
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CLARID6E  S,    PARIS 


PALACE/    LYONS 


RITZ,    MADRID 


A  Parisian  institution,  the 
Claridge  anticipates  every 
need  of  its  refined  guests — 
faultless  attendance.  . 
phone  in  each  room  .  .  Tur- 
kish  baths  .  .  swimming 
pool  .  .  renowned  restau- 
rant and  grill  room.  Every 
suite  is  differently  furnished. 
Single  Rooms  from  $5.00 
Double  Rooms  from  §7.00 


A  stately  hall,  spacious  recep- 
tion rooms,  famous  restau- 
rant, garage  for  100  cars  .  . 
comfortable  living  for  guests 
of  the  modern  Palace  Ilotcl  at 
Lyons,  center  of  the  silk  trade. 
400  pleasant  rooms  provided 
with  bath  or  complete  dress- 
ing room,  and  city  phone. 
Single  Rooms  from  §2.00 
Double  Rooms  from  §3.00 


The  aristocratic  hotel  par  ex- 
cellence. Its  prominent  site  on 
the  Prado,  Madrid,  is  peren- 
nially the  scene  of  brilliant 
fetes,  fashionable  "teas"  in 
its  splendid  Winter  Garden. 
A  magnificent  restaurant  and 
famous  grillcomplete  its  acces- 
sories to  comfortable  living. 
Single  Rooms  from  §3.50 
Double  Rooms  from  §5.50 


ASTORIA,    BRUSSELS 


In  the  most  fashionable  quar- 
ter of  Brussels — Rue  Royale 
— the  Astoria  is  patronized  by 
discriminating  travelers.  Its 
luxurious  suites  and  Royal 
Apartment,  the  great  hall  and 
Salle  de  Fetes  denote  a  uni- 
form elegance.  The  restau- 
rant is  acclaimed  lor  the  ex- 
cellent cuisine  and  fine  wines. 
Single  Rooms  from  §2.00 
Double  Rooms  from  §2.50 


PALACE/    BRUSSELS 


In  the  heart  of  busy  Brussels, 
you  will  have  rest  and  fresh 
air,  at  the  Palace,  which  faces 
upon  the  Botannical  Garden. 
Luxury,  refined  comfort, 
faultless  attendance  .  .  Five 
hundred  rooms,  an  equal 
number  of  baths  and  phones. 
A  noted  restaurant. 

Single  Rooms  from  §2.00 
Double  Rooms  from  §2.50 


GRAND!  HOTEL! 
EUROPEEM* 


In  the  gayest  capitals  of  Europe  .  .  in  fabled  cities  of  romance 
and  art  .  .  the  discriminating  traveler  will  enjoy  pleasurable 
living  as  the  guest  of  "Les  Grands  Hotels  Europeens".  Rates  have 
been  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  times. 

For  full  information,  write  to  I  BORA  T,  1  'ublicity  Representatives , 
565  Fifth  Ave., N.  Y.  Reservations  through  recognized  travel  agencies. 


NE6RESCO/    NICE 


Many  rooms  of  the  sumptuous 
Negresco  Hotel  at  Nice  look 
out  upon  the  blue  Mediterra- 
nean; others  upon  the  Massena 
Garden.  The  great  hall,  in 
Louis  XVI  style,  is  one  of  the 
world's  finest.  The  luxurious 
restaurant  overhangs  the 
water's  edge;  the  grill  is  noted 
for  specialties. 

Single  Rooms  from  §3.50 
Double  Rooms  from  §4.00 


PALACE/    MADRID 


"MACE   mji 


Largest  hotel  in  Europe,  the 
Palace  is  splendidly  situated 
between  Canovas  and  Cortes 
Squares  in  Madrid.  The  vast 
hall  is  renowned  for  its  admir- 
able proportions  and  decora- 
tion. Rooms  of  unusual  comfort 
and  luxury;  each  is  provided 
with  bath  and  city  phone.  Res- 
taurant and  grill  are  famous. 
Single  Rooms  from  §3.00 
Double  Rooms  from  §4.00 


ALFONSO    XIII,    SEVILLE 


Sevdle,  Jewel  of  the  Andalusia 
of  sun  and  flowers,  romance 
and  art,  has  irresistible  attrac- 
tion. The  Alfonso  XIII  Hotel 
seems  more  like  an  Andalusian 
palace  than  the  comfortable 
hotel  it  is.  A  magnificent  hall 
and  patio;  splendid  restaurant; 
garage  and  all  modern  features. 
Single  Rooms  from  §2.50 
Double  Rooms  from  §3.50 


LERMITA6E 
DI6NE/   FRANCE 

A  delightful  stopping-place  on  the 
winter  Route  des  Alpes,  when  motor- 
ing to  <«r  from  the  Riviera.  Here  you 

will  enjoy  real  countryside  amid  un- 
forgettable scenery.  L'Ermitage  will 
look,  after  your  every  comfort  while 
you  are  at  home  in  Digne. 


CONTINENTAL/    *♦    SEBASTIAN 


In  the  Pyrenees,  at  the  edge  of 
the  Atlantic,  San  Sebastian  is 
the  summer  residence  of  royal- 
ty. Here  the  Continental  Pal- 
ace Hotel  offers  visitors  perfect 
living.  On  the  famous  "La  Con- 
cha" beach,  the  hotel  looks  out 
npon  a  gorgeous  panorama  of 
sea  and  mountains.  Open  the 
year  'round. 

Single  Rooms  from  §2.50 
Double  Rooms  from  §3.50 


CHATEAU     D  ARDENNE 


In  the  Ardennc  Hills  of  Bel- 
gium, the  Chateau  was  for- 
merly Manor  of  the  Count  of 
Rochefort  and  later  property 
of  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  It 
has  now  been  transformed  into 
a  luxurious  hostelry.  Surround- 
ed by  a  park  of  1,500  acres; 
golf,  tennis,  fishing,  riding  are 
available. 

Single  Rooms  from  §2.00 
Double  Rooms  from  §2.50 
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Biarritz,  Beam,  and  the  Basque  Lands 

(Continued  from  page  41) 


assuredly  an  exhibition  of  tremendous 
energy.  Afterwards,  we  had  a  heart- 
to-heart  talk  with  one  of  the  Basques 

\  who  spoke  sufficient  English  for  us  to 

Y  understand;  and  the  dances  we  saw- 
later  were  consequently  much  more 
interesting  and  enjoyable.  For  our 
other  forays  into  the  villages  found  us 
at  various  times  in  Oloron.  Mauleon. 
Tardets.  Orthez.  St.  Jean-Pied-de- 
Post.  and  Itxassou  (try  to  pronounce 
the  last  one)  on  the  French  side 
and  Guernica.  Pampeluna.  San  Se- 
bastian and  some  more  on  the  Span- 
ish side.  We  visited  others  but  we 
want  to  tell  you  about  that  danc- 
ing, not  write  a  gazetteer. 

Of  course  they  are  careful  to  tell 
you  that  the  dances  were  known  be- 
fore man  knew  how  to  write  figures. 
That  pleases  the  archeologists  and  the 
antiquarians.  Still,  there's  no  doubt 
that  some  of  the  dances  have  a  con- 
nection with  those  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  But  while  they  are  called 
dances,  in  very  truth  they  are  to  a 
large  degree  a  form  of  pantomime. 
There  are  two  types:  Pastorales  and 
mascarades  (masquerades)  both  be- 
ing distinctly  theatrical. 

At  a  pastorale  the  characters  are 
in  picturesque  multi-colored  dress 
and  it  opens  with  one  of  them  making 
a  little  speech  or  prologue.  Then 
there  is  a  recitation  of  almost  inter- 
minable verses  of  some  ancient  tradi- 
tional story;  when  the  reciters  need 

*  a  rest  and  perhaps  a  quaff  of  wine, 
the  remainder  of  the  group  dance 
and  frolic.  It's  all  very  amusing  but 
very  difficult  for  the  foreigner  to  get 
the  gist  of  the  story.  That  doesn't 
mean  that  it  is  not  worth  while  see- 
ing; it  is.  because  there  is  something 
very  fascinating  about  the  absolute 
abandon  of  these  unsophisticated  peo- 
ple. 

Personally  we  found  more  fun  in 
the  several  variations  of  the  mas- 
carades, for  though  the  language  was 
unintelligible  the  mimicry  and  pan- 
tomime of  the  different  characters 
was  so  well  done  that  the  intention 
was  fairly  easy  to  follow.  Similarly 
the  inflection  of  the  voices  clearly 
indicated  what  each  actor  meant  to 
convey  and  they  succeed  in  working 
themselves  into  such  a  seemingly 
perfect  rage  that  it  often  looked  as 
if  a  free  fight  might  take  place.  And 
in  the  dancing  which  is  a  large  part 
of  the  mascarades,  the  Basque  is  ex- 
ceptionally clever  in  "putting  over'' 
what  his  character  would  portray  by 
means  of  the  action  of  the  body  and 
facial  movements. 

One  variant  of  the  mascarade, 
known  as  the  chikitoak  is  a  perfectly 
joyous  exhibition  for  a  short  time; 
after  that  it  is  slightly  wearisome. 
In  this,  two  characters  recite  what 
are  obviously  insulting  verses.  We 
learned  afterwards  the  language  is 
pretty  crude,  but,  though  not  under- 
standing it.  we  enjoyed  plenty  of 
amusement  from  the  way  the  verses 
were  spoken  and  the  various  emotions 
of  the  two  actors.  There  is  another 
which  is  specially  worth  seeing,  called 
charivaris.  This  is  apparently  a  pop- 
ular medium  throughout  the  entire 
Basque  country  to  deride  publicly 
anyone   in  the  village   who   has  an- 

tinoyed    the    inhabitants;    particularly 
'to  bring  ridicule  upon  any  harridan 
or  upon  a  wife  who  is  inclined  to  be 
strong-minded  with  her  husband. 

Just  a  few  words  about  the  Basque 
national  game  pelota  which,  like  their 
dancing,  is  typical  of  their  untiring 


energy.  This  game  is  somewhat  like 
rackets  but  as  was  said  many  years 
ago  of  golf,  '"it's  not  a  game  for  a 
lady  to  play".  The  village  pelota  is 
played  by  whacking  a  hard  ball 
against  a  high  wall,  called  the  fronton 
with  the  bare  hand,  but  at  profession- 
al games  the  players  wear  a  curious 
curved  glove-like  contraption  known 
as  a  chistera,  made  of  wicker.  And 
how  they  can  sling  that  ball.  And 
how  the  winners  do  well  the  trium- 
phant irintzina.  This  weird  howl 
would  make  those  of  our  college  boys 
at  football  sound  like  whimpering. 

Now  a  display  of  our  geographical 
knowledge:  one  little  tour  that  we 
want  to  describe  we  have  suggested 
to  many.  It  takes  about  thirty  days. 
By  traveling  on  one  of  the  French 
Line  boats  from  New  York  to  The 
Havre  you  can  be  in  Paris  on  the 
sixth  day;  spend  two  days  in  Paris 
and  then  take  the  train  to  Biarritz 
via  Bordeaux.  On  the  way  you  can 
see  numbers  of  interesting  old  places 
as  well  as  the  French  countryside. 
Admittedly  they  pass  in  a  continu- 
ous panoramic  picture,  but  you  see 
them.  That  night  you  will  be  in  Biar- 
ritz where  you  can  stay  for  two  weeks 
yet  be  back  home  in  New  York  with- 
in thirty  days  of  leaving. 

In  this  story,  we  have  devoted  con- 
siderable "talk"  to  the  Basques,  but 
none,  so  far,  to  the  very  enjoyable 
ride  on  the  motor  bus  over  the  Route 
des  Pyrenees.  From  Biarritz  to  Port 
Yendres  on  the  Mediterranean,  as 
the  crow  flies,  is  about  two  hundred 
miles,  but  the  delightfully  winding 
mountain  route  is  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  more.  If  you  have  plenty 
of  time,  it  is  more  than  an  ordinary 
experience  to  go  the  entire  journey 
through  to  the  Mediterranean. 

No.  the  better  plan  when  staying 
at  Biarritz  is  to  take  the  autocar  (as 
the  bus  is  called)  to  Luchon  and  stay 
the  night  there  or  at  the  hotel  at 
Superbagneres;  the  latter  incidentally 
being  six  thousand  feet  "up  in  the 
air''  so  you  will  be  sure  to  sleep.  In 
this  way  yqu  can  see  the  rugged  beau- 
ties of  the  mountain  highway  and  at 
the  same  time  pass  through  a  number 
of  Basque  villages.  It  isn't  necessary 
to  follow  the  same  route  back;  the 
motor  buses  run  to  Lourdes  where, 
after  you  have  seen  the  celebrated 
church  to  which  so  many  pilgrims 
find  their  way,  you  can  get  a  train  to 
Pau  and  Orthez  and  so  to  Biarritz. 
Again  let  us  say,  distances  between 
places  in  Europe  are  far  less  than  we 
are  used  to  in  America;  consequently 
several  can  be  visited  within  a  rela- 
tively short  space  of  time. 

There  is  no  question  that  Biarritz 
is  unusually  situated  as  a  center  in 
which  to  stay  and  from  there  to  go 
places.  And  the  romantic  old  villages 
and  towns  and  the  variety  of  things 
to  see  and  to  do  are  very  much  more 
numerous  than  it  would  be  possible 
to  even  touch  on  in  several  articles, 
far  less  in  one.  There  is  one  point  to 
guard  against  in  taking  these  trips; 
always  remember  that  you  have  to 
come  back  and  it's  the  Road  Back 
which  needs  just  as  much  considera- 
tion. Xo  one  of  us  on  a  holiday,  likes 
to  travel  the  same  road  twice  and  for 
that  reason  when  deciding  upon  a 
long  or  short  trip,  whether  it  be  from 
Biarritz  or  from  elsewhere,  arrange 
it  so  that  you  take  a  different  Road 
Back.  You  see  more  and  you  don't 
have  the  feeling  that  the  return  jour- 
ney was  time  wasted. 


S.  S.  lie  de  France Salon   de   The 

THE    FRENCH    HAVE    A    WORD    FOR    IT 

One  of  those  admirable,  subtle  words 
that  the  French  have  a  wav  of  inventing 
. . .  that  give  you  a  universe  in  a  nutshell, 
and  can't  be  precisely  defined. 

Soigne.  ...  It  exhales  in  one  breath 
all  that  you  unconsciously  feel  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  French  Line  .  .  .  the 
sure  taste  .  .  .  the  attention  to  detail  .  .  . 
the  instinct  for  doing  things  well.  It 
expresses  the  French  philosophy  of  living. 

Perhaps  "well-groomed"  is  our  closest  approximation  to  it. 
Certainly  it  is  justified  in  the  spacious  beauty  of  French  Line 
salons  and  cabins  .  .  .  the  urbane  skill  of  English-speaking 
servants  .  .  .  the  imagination  and  reverence  with  which  food  is 
prepared  by  chefs  renowned  among  epicures. 

But  soigne  means  more.  It  means  the  scrupulous  efficiencv 
of  French  Line  service,  years  of  training  for  officers  and  crews, 
modern  equipment,  discipline  and  inspection  —  that  high  level 
of  seamanship  necessary  for  comfort  and  securitv. 

If  you  value  the  amenities  of  civilized  living  and  want  to 
travel  free  from  care,  among  charming  people  .  .  .  vovage  on 
France  Afloat!  Inquire  of  any  travel  agent,  or  of  us  direct:  The 
French  Line,  offices  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  or  at  19  State  Street,  New  York  City, 

FOR  THE  GRAND  NATIONAL,  MARCH  18  — 

Sail  direct  to  Plymouth  on  the  French  Line 
Ile  de   France     .    .    .    leaves   March   4,   at   6  P.   M. 
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Goethe 

Centennial  in  Germany 

THE  world  of  arts  and  letters  gathers 
at  the  shrines  of  Goethe  in  Ger- 
many this  year.To  mark  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  his  passing,  the  poet's  native 
land  pays  tribute  to  the  greatest  mind  of 
two  centuries  by  the  celebration,  from 
March  to  September,  of  richly  dowered 
festivals.Weimar,  where  Goethe  reigned 
as  prince  of  art,  and  Frankfort,  where  he 
was  born,  will  present  special  festivals; 
all  other  German  cities  will  share  in 
distinguished  presentations.  Here,  in 
beautiful  Germany,  you  will  be  wel- 
comed as  an  honored  guest  at  these 
festivals.  An  added  enrichment  of  your 
travels  will  be  the  manifold  treasures 
of  German  modern  life:  art  and  music; 
museums  and  cathedrals;  castles  and 
old-world  villages.  Booklet  5  on  the 
Goethe  Centennial  will  gladly  be  sent. 
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The  Lawn  in  Sun  and  Shade 

(Continued  from  page  45) 


seed  into  two  equal  portions,  broad- 
cast one-half  over  the  area  and  rake 
it  in  very  lightly;  then  broadcast  the 
second  half  of  the  seed  and  merely 
roll  it  in  with  an  ordinary  lawn  roller. 

Very  early  in  spring  is  an  excellent 
time  to  make  a  new  lawn,  but  late  in 
spring  is  not  so  good,  because  so  many 
weeds  commence  to  grow  at  the  same 
time  as  the  grass  plants.  September 
is  another  good  time  to  sow  seed,  the 
resulting  greensward  being  very  free 
of  weeds. 

After  the  grass  is  sown,  it  should 
show  through  in  a  little  over  a  week; 
then  is  the  time  to  prepare  the  lawn 
mower.  Have  it  sharpened,  or  pro- 
cure a  new  one,  for  a  new  lawn  must 
be  cut  by  a  sharp,  easy-running  ma- 
chine; do  not  buy  a  cheap  one  or  one 
with  less  than  four  blades  on  the  re- 
volving portion.  An  adjustment  device 
on  the  mower  permits  it  to  cut  the 
grass  short,  medium  or  long.  At  first, 
adjust  it  to  cut  long,  and  as  soon  as 
the  young  grass  is  tall  enough  to  reach 
the  mower,  commence  using  it.  Dur- 
ing spring,  summer  and  autumn  mow 
any  lawn  at  least  twice  a  week,  and 
it  will  be  a  better  lawn.  At  the  end 
of  a  month's  mowing  of  the  new  grass, 
gradually  lower  the  adjustment  until 
the  turf  is  the  length  you  prefer,  while 
during  July  and  August  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  raise  the  mower  again,  so  that 
it  cuts  long.  But  continue  to  use  it 
twice  a  week  during  the  hottest 
weather,  only  lowering  it  to  its  nor- 
mal length  of  cut  when  cooler  days 
arrive;  it  is  important  that  it  be 
lowered  gradually — one-eighth  of  an 
inch  each  time  it  is  used.  One  way  to 
injure  a  lawn  is  to  permit  it  to  grow 
long  and  then  suddenly  to  cut  it 
short ;  often  it  will  not  recover  from 
the  shock  for  the  year. 

Where  the  lawn  is  large  and  weed- 
ing has  been  neglected  in  the  past, 
some  means  of  weed  eradication  on  a 
wholesale  scale  may  be  attempted. 
Chickweed  killers  may  be  sprayed  on, 


or  English  "lawn  sand"'  may  be  dusted 
on  to  patches  of  weeds,  other  than 
large  dandelions  or  plantains,  which 
it  cannot  kill.  Lead  arsenate  or 
senoled,  the  latter  at  the  rate  of  one 
ton  to  the  acre,  may  be  broadcast; 
primarily  these  are  intended  to  pro- 
tect against  grubs  and  Japanese  bee- 
tles, but  they  have  a  deterrent  effect 
on  weeds  too.  A  chemical  which  is 
much  used  as  a  grass  stimulant,  am- 
monium sulphate,  often  will  keep 
weeds  in  check;  it  supplies  an  abun- 
danee  of  the  plant  element  nitrogen, 
which  gives  the  grass  a  jump,  and  it 
tends  to  leave  the  soil  in  a  slightly 
-acid  condition.  Many  wild  plants  ob- 
ject to  an  acid  soil,  while  grasses,  es- 
pecially the  bents,  do  not  seem  to 
mind  it  if  the  acidity  is  not  too  pro- 
nounced. Ammonium  sulphate  may 
be  applied  to  weedy  lawns  at  monthly 
intervals,  and  on  each  occasion  150 
lbs.  to  the  acre  is  used,  first  mixing 
the  chemical  with  sand  or  fine  soil  to 
insure  its  even  distribution,  otherwise 
it  may  burn  the  turf. 

Where  the  crab-grass  has  caused 
bare  patches,  or  the  lawn  has  been 
damaged  by  wear,  or  the  grass  is  weak 
as  a  result  of  poor  soil,  a  simple  reno- 
vation method  may  be  followed.  Make 
the  soil  rough  with  a  sharp  rake,  then 
apply  the  bone-base,  cottonseed-base 
fertilizer  referred  to  previously,  but 
at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  per  10  ft. 
by  10  ft.  Over  this,  broadcast  a  wheel- 
barrow-load of  garden  soil  to  each 
100  square  feet;  the  object  is  not  to 
hide  the  grass  at  all,  but  to  fill  up  the 
hollows  in  the  soil  surface,  so  after 
spreading  the  soil,  rub  it  into  the 
grass  with  the  back  of  a  rake.  Then 
sow  some  grass  seed,  usually  at  the 
rate  of  J4  lb.  to  each  100  square  feet, 
and  brush  with  an  ordinary  house 
broom. 

This  renovation  work  is  effective 
when  done  in  early  spring  or  autumn. 
Something  along  these  lines  is  carried 
out  as  routine  on  golf  greens. 


A  Modern  Tudor  House 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

-ensn 


First  floor  plan  of  the  Brost 
house  at  Bronxville  shows 
a  commodious  fust  floor 
\\  ith  a  terrace  each  side 
of  the  living  room 


Second  floor  plan.  There  are  two  stair- 
ways shown   in  this  plan.   Upstairs  are 
five   bedrooms,    a    morning    room    and 
three    baths 
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Ideally  located 
on  Fifth  Ave- 
n  u  e  at  the 
entrance  to 
Central  Park, 
The  Plaza  and 
The  Savoy- 
Plaza  offer 
the  highest 
standards  of 
hospitality  .  .  . 
everything  to 
make  your  visit 
an  enjoyable 
one. 
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HOTEL 

Delmonico 

PARK  AVENUE  at  59th 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

▲ 

For  a  day,  month  or  year,  a  distinguished 
metropolitan  residence,  conveniently  located 
at  the  crossroads  of  fashionable  New  York. 

HENRI  C.  PRINCE 

General   Manager 
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Aerial  Railway, 
Capetown 


AN  alluring  country,  firing  the 
f"\  imagination  with  novel 
thrills,  South  Africa  attracts  dis- 
cerning travelers  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe. 

For  here  is  an  amazing  combina- 
tion of  fascinating  romance, 
mystery,  modern  travel  comfort, 
and  a  glorious  climate. 

The  historic  associations  of  the 
Cape  Peninsula,  Kimberley's 
Valley  of  Diamonds,  the  mile- 
and-a-half  deep  gold  mines  of 
Johannesburg,  colorful,  cosmo- 
politan Durban,  the  Cango 
Caves,  Zimbabwe's  mysterious 
ruins,  Kruger  Park  (the  world's 
greatest  natural  "zoo") — these 
are  but  a  few  of  South  Africa's 
intriguing  marvels. 

Charming  seaside  resorts  and 
luxurious  country  clubs  contrast 
vividly  with  the  picturesque 
Bantu  life  and  its  quaint  kraals, 
weird  tribal  ceremonies,  witch 
doctors,  and  wild  war  dances. 

South  Africa  is  easily  reached 
by  a  delightful,  health-giving 
sea  voyage. 

For  full  information,  address: 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son 
587  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.   Y. 


3-1937 


or 


American  Express  Company 
65  Broadwav 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
or  any  office  of  Thos.  Cook  &  Son 
or  the  American  Express  Company. 
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_i  hotel  of  artistic 
beauty  acclaimed  on  two  con- 
tinents.   .    .    .    Rising    at    the 

ocean's  edge Large  sunny 

ocean  view  rooms.  .  .  .  Spaci- 
ous sun  decks Snappy  sea 

air.  .  .  .  American  and  Euro- 
pean Plan. 

Let  us  help  you 
plan  a  real  recre- 
ation at  a  surpris- 
ingly    low     cost. 


~*y*r' 


•JW\£ 


7he. 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

Uhe.  _PJLe-£rrLinerLtHote.l  -_A.chi eve.iTLe.7i.~t 


For  the 

cultured 

traveler! 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA   ACADEMY 

OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

Broad   and   Cherry  Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


Oldest  Fine  Arts  School 
in  A  merica 

DRAWING 

PAINTING 

SCULPTURE 

ILLUSTRATION 

MURAL  DECORATION 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 
Address  Eleanor  R.  Eraser,  Curator 


A    cultured    hotel-home    where 

sophisticated  travelers  find  all 

iceties    in    appointments 

ha1     bespeak     refinement.     A 

!  i  id   that   provides  ideally  for 

a   visit    >'i    .1   day     or   .1    home 

r  a  yeai     Out  standing  facili- 

tnai  1 .  cheerful  service — 

dinar]    n  staut  ant 

ling  with   the 
trend  1  1  todaj ,  Just  ofl  stylish 
yard  .  .  .  adja 
and    theatre 
oi    Chicago  .   .   .   but 
■11    the    noise 
n.     "I  oop". 
your    visit 


HOTEL 
PEARSON 

190    B.    Pearson    Slrcet 
CHICAGO 


140 


STARTLING  NEW 
HOUSE  PLANS 

Don't  Build  Until  You  Sec  This  Book! 


m          .      -     .    .     _ 
■ 

s  *  •*** 

jp%' 

I  ft; 

tilt 

The  Best  Book  of  Beautiful  Homes 

Free  Estimating  Service 

A  most  amazing  collection  of  original  and  ar- 
tistic home  desisns  ever  published.  The  col- 
lection consists  of  Americanized  Spanish,  Co- 
lonial   and    English    houses,     bungalows    and 

semi-detached  homes,  costing  from  $5,000  to 
$50,000.  Eaeli  house  design  occupies  an  en- 
lire  page  9"  x  12".  Order  today  as  edition  is 
limited.  Pay  postman  on  delivery  $1.00  plus 
postage  charge. 

ANDREW  CHARLES  BORZNER 

711  Walnut  Street   Architect    Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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EMBOSSED  LINOLEU 


£4 


lO  the  eye  it's 
color  magic!  To  the 
pocketbook  it's  sensi- 
ble thrift!  For  a  floor 
of  the  newShaded  Em- 
bossed Linoleum  is  a 
floorof  lasting  beauty, 
made  spot-proof  and 
stain-proof,  by  the  fa- 
mous Accolac  Process. 
Note  the  soft,  delicate 
blending  in  design 
No.  6240  shown  here 


HEBE'S  a  fashion  tip  to  take 
shopping  with  you  this  week. 
A  thrift  tip,  too!  Before  you  spend 
another  penny  —  waste  another  mo- 
ment—trying to  fix  up  old,  shabby 
floors,  see  Armstrong's  new  Shaded 
Embossed  Linoleum. 

These  new-type  floors  match  the 
autumn  woods  for  beauty— in  soft, 
rich  toning,  in  harmonious  color 
blending.  Even  the  interliners  that 
frame  eaeh  unit  show  the  same  sub- 
tle shading  of  color.  Embossing  en- 
hances the  whole  effect  —  gives  these 
new  Armstrong  creations  a  depth  and 


texture  equal  to  Old  World  floorcraft. 

But  not  equal  in  cost,  as  your 
pocketbook  will  be  pleased  to  dis- 
cover. For  these  new  Shaded  Em- 
bossed Floors  offer  the  same  timely 
thrift  appeal  for  which  all  Armstrong 
Floors  are  noted.  Their  first  cost  is 
low.  They  require  no  expensive  re- 
finishing.  They  arc  permanent  when 
cemented  over  linoleum  lining  felt. 
They  save  on  cleaning  care,  thanks 
to  the  Accolac-Process  surface. 

Where  can  you  see  them?  To- 
morrow, if  you  wish,  at  any  good 
linoleum,  furniture,  or  department 


Armstrong's  Xinoleum  floors 

FOR  EVERY  ROOM  IN  THE  HOUSE 


Two  of  Ike  brand-new 
bossed  effects,  Designs 
these  and  others  now 


Armstrong 

Nos.  :.'  >"  a 
showing  at 


Shaded  Em- 
ndS25t.  See 
local  stores. 


In  lens  than  a  day  ynu  can  hide  an  old  fl nor  tinder 

this  nne  Shaded  Embossed  Linoleum.  .  t  permanent 

change,  too,  and  not  costly.  Design  shown  above  is 

No.  62A0. 


store.  Take  along  room  measure- 
ments if  you  want  the  delightful 
surprise  of  learning  how  little  these 
smart  floors  cost. 

For  the  complete  beauty — and 
thrift  — story  of  Armstrong's  Lino- 
leum Floors,  write  for  the  new 
"Home  Decorator's  Idea  Book." 
It's  just  what  its  title  implies— a 
bookful  of  suggestions  for  planning 
praise-winning  rooms.  Sent  for  10(*. 
(In  Canada,  20£.)  Address  Armstrong 
Cork  Company,  Floor  Division, 
951  Pine  Street,  Lan-  ArmsJrpngs 
caster,  Pennsylvania, 
(Makers  of  cork  prod- 
ucts  since   18(i0)  Product 
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INLAID 


EMBOSSED 
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PRINTED 


and    ARMSTRONGS     QUAKER     RUGS 
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Copr.,  1032,  The  American  Tobacco  Co, 
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LUCKIES  are  my  standby" 


CHIP  OFF  THE  OLD  BLOCK 

Cash  in  on  Poppa's  famous  name? 
Not  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr. I  For 
months  he  labored  as  a  flve-dollar- 
a-day  "extra."  Then  he  crashed  in- 
to a  part  like  a  brick  through  a  plate- 
glass  window.  Doug  boxes  like  a  pro, 
and  we  don't  mean  a  palooka  ...  he 
has  muscles  like  a  wrestler.  When 
undressing,  he  hangs  his  clothes  on 
the  chandelier.  The  box  offices  like 
his  latest  FIRST  NATIONAL  PICTURE, 
"UNION  DEPOT."  Doug  has  stuck  to 
LUCKIES  four  years,  but  didn't  stick 
the  makers  of  LUCKIES  anything  for  his 
kind  words.  "You're  a  brick,  Doug." 


Tl'N'F  7N  I  t  Vk'V  STR1KE-60 


"LUCKIES  are  my  standby.  I  buy  them  exclusively.  I've 
tried  practically  all  brands  but  LUCKY  STRIKES  are  kind 
to  my  throat.  And  that  new  improved  Cellophane  wrapper 
that  opens  with  a  flip  of  the  finger  is  a  ten  strike." 


** 


It's  toasted" 


Your  Throat  Protection  —  against  irritation  —  against  cough 

And  Moisture-Proof  Cellophane  Keeps  that  "Toasted"  Flavor  Ever  Fresh 


rid'*  /ii 


chtttros, 


U  altei  Winch.-ll.  every  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday 


■  over  N. B.C.  networks. 
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Arts  &  Decoration 

Architecture,  Decoration,  Antiques,  Gardens, Travel, Theatre,  Books 


Looking  into  the  Formal  Patio 


From  a  painting  by  Willard  H.  Bond,  Jr. 


April,  1932 


ARTS  &  DECORATION  PUBLISHING  CO.  Inc. 
PUBLISHER-ELTINCE  F.  WARNER 

New  York— Paris— London 


PRICE:  50  CENTS 


dLJTTIQUE  and  JTIOBEBJV  AUBUSSOJV  BUGS 


WM.  superb  collection  of 
Antique  and  semi-Antique 
Aubusson  Rugs,  supple- 
mented by  unique  facilities 
for  furnishing  modern  ex- 
amples woven  to  special  de- 
signs  and  colorings,  enable 
us  to  meet  all  demands  for  re- 
quirements of  this  character. 

An  unusual  Aubusson 
Rug  of  Louis   XVI  influence- 
Size  13'l"x  8' 


" 


575   FIFTH    iVENUE,   at    1 7th   STREET     •     NEW  YORK 


SPECIALISTS      IN      EVERY      FORM     OF     FINE     FURNISHINGS      AND     DECORATION 


APRIL,  1932 
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The  micrometer,  not  the  clock,  governs 

the  building  of  each  PlERCE  -ARROW 


A    BRILLIANT    NEW    EIGHT 

137"-  142"  wheelbase — 125  horsepower 


Priced  at  Buffalo 
from 


#2850 


TWO      NEW     TWELVES 

14-"  to  147"  wheelbase — 150  horsepower 
137"  to  142"  wheelbase — 140  horsepower 

Priced  at  Buffalo       j  ^  /x  P-  f~\ 
from       3         3 


From  the  time  it  is  pure  molten  metal  until  it  takes  final 
shape  as  a  great  power-plant,  the  engine  of  a  Pierce-Arrow 
is  built  with  the  precision  accorded  an  observatory  telescope. 
It  goes  through  350  skilled  hands  and  nearly  100  inexorable 
inspections.  Instruments  as  sensitive  as  seismographs  attest 
the  balance  of  many  of  its  parts.  Even  when  it  is  running  with 
whisper -silence  on  the  dynamometer,  Pierce-Arrow  experts 
may  dismantle  and  reconstruct  it  to  correct  some  microscopical 
irregularity.  The  clock  means  nothing,  the  micrometer 
everything,  in  the  great  Pierce-Arrow  plants  at  Buffalo. 
The  superb  appearance  and  performance  of  the  Pierce- 
Arrow  Twelves  and  Eights  brilliantly  justify  this  policy. 


THE      PIERCE-ARROW      MOTOR      CAR      COMPANY,      BUFFALO,      N  .     Y 
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RUDOLPH        WURLITZER        COMPANY,       NEW        YORK        CITY,       WILL        GLADLY       SEND 


TAILS  INCLUDING         AN         ATTRACTIVE  BROCHURE 


WITHOUT         OBLIGATION         TO         YOU.        OF         COURSE 


WurlTIzeh 


R        E 


D 


N        C 


ORGAN 


ARTS  &    DECORAT  ON.   April,    1932     Published  •  CXXVI     Number   6.   Publication  Office,  578  Madison  Avenue    New  Turk  Cif 

'""   ,,;"       M'"";   ""'  '»ons,    SI. no    additional    for    postage-    Cana^dlan   subserlDUon     40  50   I 

Mttrch  B'   l"l:'    "  ""    '"  '  oBc«  ■  undM  "M  ii'!l  5.  1879.   Copyrighted    932    bTVrU^m^U^Pu^iiBc'oo 


;   City.    Subscription  price,   $6.00   a   year; 

additional.    Entered    as    second-class 

Inc.  Registered  U.   S.  Patent  Office. 
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Bodart  furniture  is 
made  in  Trance  ex- 
clusively by  French 
workmen  ivho  live  in 
the  tradition  of  the 
great  epochs  which 
inspired  the  originals. 


-L-L  the  genius  in  design,  and  all  the  care  in  construction,  that  went  into  the 


original  piece  distinguishes  every  X1  rench  reproduction  by  J  acques  Jjodart.  J.  his  is  what  makes  it  a 
triumph  ol  the  re-creative  art.  J.  here  is  only  one  way  really  to  appreciate  the  possibilities  ol  such 
lurniture    lor    your    own    home,    and    that    is    by    a    visit    to    our    JWadison    Avenue    (galleries. 


4a 


tia 


/O    /  /  RUBY  S.  CHAPMAN,  Pres. 

^-^  Antiques  &  Reproductions 

New   York:  585  Madison  Avenue 
Los  Angeles:  5514  WiLliire  Blvd.  In  Paris:  11,  Rue  Payenne 


pa  e  4  ARTS  &  DECORATION 


The  Fourth  International 

^Antiques  Exposition 

will  be  held  at 

Grand  Central  Palace 

Lexington  Avenue  and  46th  Street 

New  York  City 


April  1st  to  9th,  inc.,  1932 
(closed  Sunday,  April  3rd 


Opens  Friday  evening,  April  1st,  at 
8  o'clock;  daily  thereafter  (except 
Sunday,  April  3rd)  from  1  0  A.  M.  to 
10:30  P.  M.  Closes  Saturday  Night, 
April  9th,  at  10:30. 


riQUES    EXPOSITION    COMPANY,    INC. 
1  15  Broadway,  New  York  City 


APRIL,  1932 


DESIGNER5      AND      MANUFACTURERS      OF      FINE      FURNITURE      FOR      FIFTY      YEARS 


You  will  find  inspiration  in  a  visit  to 
one  of  our  six  large  showrooms  where 
a  large  display  of  fine  custom  furniture 
may  be  seen.  Wholesale  practice  pre- 
vails,  but  desired  purchases  may  be 
arranged     through     established     dealers. 


NEW  YORK 
385  Madison  Avenue 

BOSTON 
495  Albany  Street 

CHICAGO 

610  S.  Michigan  Blvd. 

DETROIT 
2111  Woodward  Avenue 

MILWAUKEE 
2124  Prospect  Avenue 

GRAND  RAPIDS 
23  Summer  Avenue 


Preserving    the    Spirit    as    Well   as   the    Beaut 
of   Traditional    Furniture 

XHE  grace  of  the  old  craftsman's 
peerless  line,  the  wizardry  of  his  chisel,  are  far  beyond  the  ken  of  the  mere  copyist.  Without  the  spirit  of  the 
original,  the  form —  however  accurate  —  means  nothing.  For  these  superb  reproductions  by  Irwin,  the 
woods  have  been  chosen  with  understanding  and  exceeding  care.  Structures  possess  the  mellowness  that  comes 
from  the  most  cunning  hand  craftsmanship.  Carvings  and  other  decorations  are  exquisite  in  detail,  free  and 
true  in   execution. 

And  so  throughout  Irwin's  fine  custom  reproductions,  one  discerns  the  sympathetic  insight  and  skilled  hand 
of  the  true  artist,  the  genius  of  America's  foremost  designing  staff.  That  is  why  this  furniture  is  chosen  for 
America's  finest  homes  .  .  .  chosen  by  qualified  Judges  of  contemporary  furniture  art. 

In  the  group  illustrated  is  a  Chippendale  ribband  back  chair  intricately  carved  and  perfectly  proportioned,  a 
simple  Georgian  desk  of  mahogany  and  a  late  18th  century  stand  of  satinwood  —  all  reproductions. 


ROBERT  W.  IRWIN  CO, 
COOPER -WILLIAMS,  INC 


AFFILIATED 


Grand  Rapids 


Boston 
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DECORATIONS  OF  DISTINCTION 


KENTUCKY 


Hearer  l=K€dird.nc.  hand-quilted 

\J  THINGS 


L^? 


STUDIO: 
NEW    YORK 

519  Madison  Avenue 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

553  Suiter  Street 

PASADENA- 


The  Spread  is  of 
fine  Muslin,  with 
morning  glory 
applique  carried 
out  in  any  color 
scheme- 
Single  Bed  Size 

$16.50 
Double  Bed  Size 

$18.50 

.In  illustrated  portfolio 

of  Eleanor  Beard 

creations  on  reauestl 


HARDINSBURG 


K   Y 


CHICAGO 

700  N.  Michigan  Bird. 
SANTA  BARBARA 

21  de  la  Guerra  Studios 
•  41  South  El  Moltno  Avenue 


DETROIT 

236  Book  Building 
LOS  ANGELES 

Bullock's — Wilshire 
Wilshire  Boulevard 


LOUISVILLE 

120  Heyburn  Bldg. 

MIAMI   BEACH 

733    Lincoln   Road 

AUGUSTA 


FROM 


LONDON 


ENGLISH  ROSES 


BEAU  GESTE 


Smart  Alolinelle  Perfumes  .  .  . 
in  the  famous  Cupid  Bottles  .  .  . 
each  filled  ana  sealed  in  London 
...at  better  shops  in  the 
United  States  .  .  .  $8.50,  $18.50, 

$.15.00,  $65.00. 

C.  W.  DAVENPORT,  V" 

366  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Philadelphia  \  ienna  London 

(DOLING  LLG 

P       / 


-I/.'  ■■<. 


O  ETS  consisting  of  \\  indow 
Drapery — Single  Bed  Spread 
and  Skin  lor  Dressing  Table 
made  i<>  harmonize  with  room 
ensemble  in  Taffeta  lined  with 
Sateen  for  $69.00  and  in  Chintz 
lined  with  Sateen  for  $35.00. 

Fully  equipped  closets 
on  display 

peration   with     if  hit< 

uiitl    I 

TheCLOSETShop 

MRS.  GEORGE    HERZOG 
780  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEWYORK 


Hi 


From  the  Smart  Shops  and 
Antique  Galleries 

By  ELIZABETH    LOUNSBERY 


FURNITURE    in    reproductions 

of  17th  and  18th  Century  French 
and  English  pieces,  manufactured 
by  W.  &  J.  Sloane  in  their  own 
factories,  is  displayed  in  their  new 
Waldorf  shop  in  an  intimate  atmos- 
phere made  possible  by  restricted 
floor  space. 

Here,  the 
same  pieces 
that  are 
shown  in 
their  com- 
m  o  d  i  ous 
Fifth 
Avenue 
store  are 
arranged  in 
sections  of 
actual 
rooms,  as- 
s  o  c  iated 
with,  appro- 
priate deco- 
rative ac- 
cessories, 
such  as 
mirrors, 
colorprints, 
lamps  and 
flower  hold- 
ers or  are 
grouped 
throughout 
the  shop  in 
an  informal 
and  natural 
m  aimer, 
that  adds 
greatly  to  their  interest  and  appeal. 

Antiques  are  only  introduced  in 
porcelain  and  crystal  lamp  bases, 
pieces  of  old  Sheffield,  rare  china 
and  table  accessories.  There  is, 
also,  a  pair  of  tall,  hand  carved 
screens  made  from  the  drawing- 
room  shutters  of  Baseldon  House, 
in  London,  designed  by  the  Adam 
brothers,  and  finished  in  soft  green, 
ivory  and  gold. 

Occupying  a  large  section  of  the 
-hop  is  a  garden,  realistically  car- 
ried out,  in  which  white  and  green 
painted  iron  furniture  is  effectively 
displayed  against  green  foliage. 

|^\MPS  that  show  Georgian,  Fed- 
eral and  simplified  classical 
forms  with  appropriate  shades  are 
available  at  the  Plaza  Studios 
through  the  decorators.  Among 
these  are  those  of  special  design 
and  adaptation,  together  with  orig- 
inal types  intended  to  become  char- 
acteristic   features   of   their   back- 


Louis  XVI  dressing  table  and  bench;  gilt  mirror 
and  crystal  jar  lamp  bases,  arranged  to  hold  ciga- 
rettes. White  taffeta  shades.  Courtesy,  W.  &  J. 
Sloane,  Waldorf  Shop,  107  E.  J9th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


ground  appropriate  to  the  setting. 
As  an  indication  of  prevailing 
designs  in  lamp  bases,  bridge  lamps 
show  a  tendency  toward  a  small 
scale  and  are  less  elaborate  in  out- 
line. Shades,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
becoming  more  decorative,  in  a 
constrained 
manner, 
such  as  in 
painted 
bandings 
and  trim  of 
a  more 
complicat- 
ed nature. 

|   N  T  I  - 

MATE 

furniture 
such  as  oc- 
c  a  s  ional 
tables,  and 
glass  suit- 
able for  the 
country 
house  are 
being  fea- 
tured at 
Lans'  this 
month. 

A  mong 
the      latter 
there    is    a 
wide  choice 
in  cut  crys- 
tal,   follow- 
ing    such 
old  English 
patterns  as  those  illustrated,  like- 
wise brandy  cradlers  and  Bristol 
blue.  As  a  consistent  accompani- 


Silver  plated  Corinthian  column 
lamp  on  polished  black  catalin 
base,  with  corded,  diagonal  drawn 
gold  silk  shade.  Courtesy,  Plaza 
Studios,  385  Mad.  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


APRIL,  193  J 
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DECORATIONS  OF  DISTINCTION 


Reproduction  of  Waterford  glass  howl;  goblets 
with  footed  base,  candy  stem,  cut  optic  pattern, 
and  etched  wheat,  ruby  goblet  and  finger  bowl. 
Courtesy,    Lans,    554    Madison    Ave.,    N.    Y.    C. 


ment,  Sheffield  is  shown  in  service 
plates,  complete  tea  and  coffee  sets, 
trays,  vegetable  dishes,  wine  cool- 
ers, so  desirable  as  flower  holders, 
and  coasters,  among  which  is  an 
old  pair  on  wheels,  moved  about 
by  an  ivory  handle.  There  is  also 
an  impressive  Sheffield  samovar,  in 
which  charcoal  is  burned  as  fuel. 
Among    the    lamps,    a   pair   with 


Decorated  red  tole  side  bracket  and  pewter  fin- 
ish tin  brackets,  also  obtainable  in  copper  or 
brass.  Courtesy,  Sack  Inc.,  572  Mad.  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 


Wedgwood  bases  and  cut  crys- 
tal oil  tanks  mounted  in  brass, 
in  original  condition,  are  excep- 
tional. Lead  garden  figures  and 
animals  comprise  a  large  im- 
portation that  includes  bird 
baths  and  sun-dials,  as  well. 

I  IGHTING  fixtures  of  special 
or  traditional  design,  for  any 
period  application,  are  provided 
for  architects,  decorators  and 
their  clients,  in  the  extensively 
stocked  showrooms  of  Sack  Inc. 
Among  the  Early  American 
types,  side  brackets  consistent 
with  the  Colonial  house,  as  well 
as  Early  American  chandeliers, 
are  to  be  had.  Lanterns  of  his- 
torical interest  have  been  faith- 
fully reproduced,  among  them 
one    taken    from    the    Liberty 


Mahogany  revolving  "what-not"  or 
book  stand,  18th  Century  English 
reproduction.  May  be  obtained  with 
two  tiers.  Courtesy,  Marlborough 
Galleries,  2315  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


Tree,  in  Boston.  Early 
American  wrought  iron 
floor  candlesticks  are  here 
adapted  to  use  as  reading 
or  bridge  lamps. 

Tole  table  lamps  are 
also  featured  and  special 
hand-blown  and  cut  crys- 
tal globes,  invaluable  to 
replace  broken  originals, 
accompanying  old  time 
lamps.  Fire-place  fixtures,  j 
fenders  and  screens  con- 
stitute another  branch  of 
the  work,  likewise  hard- 
ware, such  as  is  repro- 
duced in  the  early  H  and 
L,  H  and  rat  tail  hinges; 
cabinet  hardware  copied 
from  historical  drawer  pulls,  knobs 
and  willow  brasses,  and  imitation 
Battersea  enamel  tie-backs. 

PINE  reproduction  furniture  of 
period  design  is  shown  in  the 
Marlborough  Galleries,  not  only  in 
separate  rooms  as  individual  units 
but  in  a  complete  apartment,  fully 
furnished.  In  this  manner  the  fur- 
niture takes  on  added  in- 
terest in  a  logical  setting 
and  enables  a  customer  to 
visualize  its  possibilities. 
Leading  to  the  apart- 
ment through  an  attrac- 
tive hallway  one  enters  a 
foyer  with  mirrored  walls, 
over  a  dull  red  "Zenith- 
erm"  floor,  cleverly  simu- 
lating marble,  and  then  on 
to  a  Georgian,  walnut 
paneled  living-room.  An 
Adam  dining-room;  a 
man's  room  paneled  in 
pine;  a  cleverly  designed 
tap-room,  opening  off,  and 


-  ■      .  ■  '  ^r 

M  A  A 


SUN  PARLOR, 

YACHT,  TERRACE 

AND 

GARDEN 

FURNITURE 


Some  of  our  installations :  The  New 
Breakers  of  Palm  Beach,  White- 
hall, Seminole  Club,  Miami  Bilt- 
more,  Dunes  Club,  Fishers  Island 
Club  and  most  prominent  homes 
and  clubs  in  America. 


TREE   ILLUSTRATED   CATALOG 

GrdndCentral  Wicker  Shop  Inc 

217  East425tNewYorIi 


Tankards  of  Ale 

When  guests  of 
the  "Black  Horse 
Tavern"  were 
assembled  around 
the  cheery  fire- 
side to  drink  re- 
freshing cups  of 
ale,  these  inge- 
nious stands  were 
used  as  servers  or 
as  convenient 
holders  for  empty 
tankards. 

Height  30" 
A  different  and  extremely  decorative 

flower   stand 
$35.00  postpaid  or  at  your  decorator 

ALDEN 

INTERIOR    DECORATION 
Highland     Park  Illinois 


Repair  Specialists 

No  Damage  is  Hopeless 
French  Reweavers,  Restorers 


Any  Fabric  Rewoven,  Repaired. 
Antique  or  Modern 

Moth   Holes,  Burns, 
Rips,      Damages     in 

All  Tapestries;  Brocades;  Laces; 
Curtains;      Linens;       Damasks; 
Hangings;  Rugs;  Furniture  Cov- 
erings. 

Recommended  by  Press:  Society  Women; 
The  Christian  Scienct  Monitor,  June  9, 
1925,  suits:  "Mme.  L<i  Mi  is.  Expert  in 
Fabrics — i.s  warmly  recommended  by 
Assistant     Curator     vj    the    Mktkopoi.itan 

Museum   of  Aut." 

LA  MERS  STUDIO 

(Ail   NeedlWork   Repair  Hu.suualj 

345  West  58th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Est.  Reputation  2_*rd  l'ear — Phone  Col.   5-001" 
Prompt    mail   order    seryice 


INTERIORS 


The  Decoration  of  Country  Houses 
t  t  Decorative  Art  Objects  t  t 
Antiques       t       t       t       Reproductions 


/.'   AST 


MRS.  GEORGE  TALMEY 
I  \D  GEORGIA   TALMEY 

6  6   T   II       STREET       •       N   E   II         )     O   R   K 
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...Howdoes  she  look 

when    she    greets 

your  guests? 


Is   she    smart?    Is   she   chic? 

In  a  Dix-Make  uniform  she'll 
be  a  joy  to  behold.  For 
they're  smart  as  can  be  .  .  . 
and  so  carefully  made. 

Ask  for  Dix-Make  uniforms  at 
leading    department    stores. 

UNIFORMS 

HENRY    A.     DIX     &     SONS     CORP. 
141    Madison  Avenue   .  .  .   New   York 


THERE'S  Romance 

IV    THIS    STOUT    OF 

Furniture 


.00 

I'OSI  PAID 


i         ii.  en- 
joy thi 

i. n    fun 

fifth 
edition    I  ■ 

■  ligion  and 
furnil 

lived    and    worked — all    is    told 
iliis  i  ompli  ii  Ij    illustrated   woi  I-   o( 
h  'i'i<  i  s.   I  ndoi  sed  bj   prominent 
authorities,  the  text  is  non  technical, 
to  ic  ad,  and  written 

i .     I  l.in.l  i 

il  ad- 
dition t"  your  '•«  ii  librai  j .  \  dollar 
brings  your  copy. 

CENTURY    FURNITURE    CO. 

IK  l>    I  oK..m    Si..    (,r.,ml    Rapida,    Mich. 


Carved  wood  dachshund  and  bronze  Scottie,  life- 
size,  by  Madelaine  Fabre.  Desirable  as  garden 
ornaments.  Equally  realistic  for  the  house.  Cour- 
tesy,  Averill   House,   142   E.  54th  St.,  N.  Y.   C. 


most  intriguing.  Then  there 
are  unusual  high-ball 
glasses  with  long  splashes 
of  color,  fascinating  pieces 
of  Orrefors  glass,  and 
liqueur  sets  showing  danc- 
ing figures  in  black  silhou- 
ette. 

Luster  and  black  com- 
bine in  another  coffee  ser- 
vice and  there  are  equally 
appealing  novelties  in  cock- 
tail glasses,  vases,  place- 
card  holders,  cushions, 
bookends  and  gay  peasant 
luncheon  linens   for  the  country. 


DATTAN  furniture,  for  use  on 
yachts  or  in  the  house,  assumes 
new  smartness  this  season  in  de- 
signs by  the  Grand  Central  Wicker 
Shop.  Comfort  combined  with 
durability     is     also     stressed     in 


a  double  bed-room  and  dressing 
room  complete  this  well-appointed 
apartment. 

An  unusual  supply  of  reason- 
ably priced  small  tables  and 
stands  forms  a  supplementary  fea- 
ture of  distinct  interest  in  the 
open  stock. 

QARDEN  furniture  of  18th  Cen- 
tury English  origin  is  featured 
at  Averill  House  in  a  display  of 
outstanding  interest  in  the  rarity 
of  its  exhibits.  These  include 
wrought-iron  grilles,  gates,  flower 
stands  and  tree  benches  from  an 
estate  in  Kent,  probably  made  by 
a  master  hand  under  Sheraton  in- 
fluence. 

Covered  and  uncovered  urns  of 
lead,  stone  and  marble  are  also 
shown,  among  which  a  pair  from 
the  lower  courts  in  London,  of 
about  1760,  are  notable.  Garden 
figures  and  animals  in  stone  and 
bronze,  old  and  modern,  such  as 
those  by  Zorach  and  Renee  Sin- 
thenis  add  further  to  the  unique 
interest  of  these  galleries.  In  the 
current  exhibition  are  included 
colorful  glass  fish  by  Jean  Sala 
and  an  impressively  imaginative 
seal  fountain  by  Wheeler  Williams. 

waterproof  covered  cushions,  well 
JJNIQUE     gifts    at     reasonable      upholstered,    and    in    the    depth 


Heavy  natural  rattan  rocker  with  black 
French  cane  windings.  Yellow  fabri- 
coid  cushions  with  narrow  black 
stripes.  Courtesy,  Grand  Central  "Wick- 
er Shop,  Inc.,  217  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


prices  are  offered  by  Florence 
Ackerman  in  a  well-chosen  selec- 
tion showing  modern  handling.  In 
these,  a  chromium  coffee-stand 
with  bakelite  top  serves  to  display 
after-dinner  coffee  cups  and  sau- 
cers in  Chinese  red  and  platinum, 


of    seats    and    balance    of    chair 
backs. 

In  an  armchair  of  woven  natural 
rattan  with  a  heavy  rattan  frame, 
these  features  are  also  evidenced, 
although  this  is  one  of  the  form- 
lit  ting  type  that  requires  no  cush- 
ions. Another  desirable 
armchair  is  the  wing  chair 
of  heavy  rattan  with  a 
sofa  to  match,  and  a  con- 
venient side  table  with 
two  extended  shelves. 

For  the  beach  there  is 
the  hood  chair  and  the 
folding  chair  that  rests 
upon  the  sand  without 
supports,  also  a  new 
bridge  armchair  with  a 
low  back  and  arms  of 
sufficient  length  to  be  com- 
fortable for  the  player. 


American  pale  blue  potter]  vase  with  blue  bead- 
ed -i>ni\  :  fluted  chromium  bowl  and  chromium 
and  steel  modernistic  bookends.  Courtesy,  1  lor» 
ence     Ackerman,    2l!i    K.    57tb    St.,    \.    \.    C. 


£l"RTAIXS     and     fur- 
nishings for  the  coun- 
try  house,   coupled   with 


S" 


'at_u 


Reproduction  of 
18th  Century 
Wall  Papers 

With        brown,        white 
and    peach    backgrounds 

INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 

HARRIETT  C.  BRYANT 
2  West  47th  St.        New  York  City 


National  Art  Galleries,  Inc. 

Hotel  Plaza,  New  York 

announce  an  unrestricted 
Auction  Sale 

April  1st  and  2nd,  1932 

of  Early  American  An- 
tique Hooked  Rugs  and 
Carpets  from  the  Collec- 
tion of  Mrs.  Schernikow, 
of  New  York  City. 

Catalogues  sent  on  request 


ii 


Mantels,  Panelled  Rooms 
and  Reproductions 

DAVID  EARL  STUDIO 

906  W.  North  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Ready-to-bang  green  and  white  semi- 
glazed  chintz  casement  curtains  over 
red  dotted  marquisette  edged  with 
niching.  Also  other  colors.  Courtesy, 
Stern  Bros.,  6th  Ave.  &  42nd  St..  N.Y.C. 

the  many  lighter  touches  that  add 
to  its  charm  are  to  be  found  in 
variety  at  Stern  Bros. 

In  curtains,  for  example,  must 
be  mentioned  the  ready-to-hang 
curtains  of  casement  and  two-and- 
three-quarter-yard  lengths 
that  come  in  the  most  in- 
triguing semi -glazed 
chintzes,  with  bed-spreads 
to  match.  Those  in  plain 
colors  with  a  harmonizing 
plaid  binding  are  among 
the  newest  of  these.  Then 
there  are  the  ruch-trimmed 
sash  curtains  with  colored 
dots  and  those  with  Tom 
Thumb  ruffles;  likewise 
dainty,  washable  scrim 
curtains  trimmed  with 
gingham,  for  the  kitchen. 
With  these  are  new,  deco- 
rative linen  towelings,  and 
gay  peasant  linens  for  the 
dining-room. 

In  another  department, 
amid  an  array  of  attractive  flower 
vases,  smoking  accessories  and  or- 
namental details,  are  rock-garden 
plants,  boxed  for  mailing,  small 
rose  bushes,  the  hardy  Mexican 
flame-ball  plant  and  garden  mark- 


ers. New  garden  furniture  is  also 
shown  in  white  painted  iron  and 
wicker  with  glass-topped  tables 
and  white  iron  floor  lamps. 

■  AMPS  with  special  shades  de- 
signed for  distribution  among 
the  decorators'  and  high-class 
shops  are  shown  to  advantage  in 
the  new  galleries  of  A.  N.  Khouri 
&  Biro. 

In  these,  old  porcelains,  bronzes 
and  marbles  have  been  adapted  to 
lamp  bases  and  fitted  with  shades 
of  stretched  silk  and  pleated  chif- 
fon to  complete  their  usefulness. 
Glass  of  modern  make  such  as  ex- 
amples by  Lalique  are  also  remark- 
able in  their  beauty  of  coloring 
and  rendering  as  in  a  carved, 
opaque  glass  urn  with  a  rose  dec- 
oration lighted  from  within  the 
base. 

Supplementing  the  ornamental 
features  of  the  stock  are  occasional 
pieces  of  antique  French,  English, 
Italian  and  Spanish  furniture. 

PIRKPLACE      equipment      and 
mantels  shown  by  Edwin  Jack- 


Fire-set 
finished 
tools  in 
Edwin   J 


Lowestoft  lamp  with  stretched  ivory 
colored  taffeta  shade  banded  with  red 
and  blue  ribbon  in  side  panels,  har- 
monizing with  base.  Courtesy,  A.  N. 
Khouri  &  Bro.,  19  E.  47th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


comprising  Empire  column  and  irons 
in  dull  black  with  brass  eagles;  fire 
rack  and   skillet  fire  lighter.  Courtesy. 

ackson,  Inc.,  175  E.  60th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

son  are  now  offering  many  new 
features,  as  in  the  fire-set,  illus- 
trated; also  the  French  Provincial 
mantels  in  native  woods  and  Di- 
rectoire  and  Regency  mantels, 
finished  in  black  and  white,  that 
are  priced  most  reasonably.  An- 
other of  unique  type  is  a  Victo- 
rian mantel  of  black  iron  with 
glass  panels  decorated  with  pearl 
Oriental  painting,  from  an  old 
house. 

As  a  very  convenient  feature  of 
the  fire-place  is  the  woven  brass 
curtain  spark  screen  of  guaranteed 
durability,  made  by  this  firm.  This 
is  hung  from  a  metal  panel  hidden 
behind  the  arch  of  the  opening  and 
is  operated  by  a  chain  with  orna- 
mental ends,  that  causes  it  to  over- 
lap and  become  spark  proof.  A 
further  advantage  lies  in  its  always 
being  at  hand,  which  is  especially 
to  be  recommended  for  a  large 
opening  where  a  removable  screen 
is  liable  to  be  cumbersome.  Frank- 
lin stoves  are  also  available  here. 


Brou/nell-Lambertson 

,1 


enes.  inc. 


APPOINTMENTS 

for 

MODERN    INTERIORS 


A  nest  of  Coffee 
Tables — one  of 
several  attractive 
sets  now  on  view. 


FINE  ARTS 

OVERMANTELS 

CERAMICS 

LAMPS 

SCREENS 

GLASS 


106  E.  57  th  VE* 


NEW  YORK 


Iftalian  ana  ibpanislj  antiques 


OLD    VERONA    MARBLE    FOt'NT 
(Hose  Pink   Color) 


iflarble  anb  ^>tonc 
<f?>arben  (Drnamcnts 

<gco.  Wi.  Jfunfe 

862  ILcxington  9ucnue      fiCm  gorfe 
near  65th  Street 


ONLY 

ORIGINAL 

THINCS- 


RUCS  and  TEXTILES 

HANDWOVEN    FROM    OUR 
OR  YOUR   DESIGNS- 


SHOWER  CURTAINS 
and  WALLPAPERS 
for  BATHROOM 
ENSEMBLES- 


frances    T.    MILLER,    INC. 

10   EAST  53  •  NEW  YORK 

RETAIL  WHOLESALE 


DISTINCTIVE    FIXTURES 
FOR   BETTER   HOMES... 

Manufacturers  of  unusual  lighting  fixtures,  curtain  tie-backs 
and  poles,  in  crystal,  wood  and  metal.  Wrought  iron  garden 
furniture,  call  bells,  individual  lawn  signs,  trees  and  branches 
for  ivy  pots,  foot  scrapers  and  weather  vanes.  Brass  and  bronze 
faucet  handles  and  coat  hooks 
in  forms  of  Dolphins,  for  bath- 
rooms and  fountains. 

May  we  call  your  attention  to 
our  service  department,  where 
vases,  candelabra,  lanterns  and 
fixtures  may  be  electrified  or 
repaired  and  where  your  heir- 
looms ma}-  be  reproduced.  We 
invite  your  patronage. 

J.  A.  LEHMAN  INC. 

162   East   53rd   Street,   New   York   City 
Established   Since   1889 
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NA  SH 


STEPS  OUT 


AHEAD 


W/TH  $  NEW  SERIES 
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Readers  of  Arts  and  Decoration  constitute  a  select  clique  that 
stresses  the  high  importance  of  authentic  design  in  a  motor  car. 
Quite  naturally,  therefore,  the  new  Nash  announced  February 
27th  will  command  particular  appreciation. 

In  its  models  for  1932,  Nash  applies  the  new  Slip-Streamed 
design  completely  from  V' Radiator  to  Beavertail  back.  The 
whole  result,  as  expressed  in  the  Ambassador  Eight  Twin' 
Ignition  Sedan  pictured  here,  is  immensely  pleasing  to  the  eye 
and  of  vital  practical  value  as  well. 

Slip-Streaming,  together  with  the  V' Radiator,  reduces  fron- 
tal air  resistance  while  the  Beavertail  back  design  minimizes 
rear  end  "vacuum-drag",  thus  saving  power-waste  and  increas- 
ing top  speed. 

The  Sedan  shown  above  has  a  125-horsepower  motor  and  is 
on  the  142-inch  wheelbase.  It  is  nearly  three  inches  lower  in 
over-all  height.  This  new  lowness  is  achieved  without  sacrifice 


of  road  clearance  or  head  room  by  use  of  a  new  "500,000  mile" 
Silent  Underslung  Worm  Drive  Rear  Axle. 

The  lower  center  of  gravity  greatly  increases  the  solidity  and 
safety  of  Nash  performance  and  gives  it  supremely  easy  steer- 
ing and  handling.  Other  major  advancements  also  contribute 
to  this  finer  roadability — among  them,  the  super-rigid,  X-Dual 
frame  —  the  strongest  built;  wider  tread,  smaller  wheels  and 
larger  tires;  and  Dash -Regulated,  Full  Range  Ride  Control. 

The  new  instrument  panel  is  inset  with  two  chromium- 
trimmed  glove  compartments;  all  doors  have  inside  locks;  seats 
are  wider;  seat  backs  higher;  seat  cushions  are  cleverly  contour- 
shaped  ;  both  side  and  center  arm  rests  are  more  massive ;  the 
new  interior  metalware  is  very  tasteful;  and  there  are  many 
more  interesting  new  attractions.  Your  Nash  dealer  will  be 
delighted  to  show  you  the  new  Nash  and  arrange  a  demonstra- 
tion at  your  convenience. 


Big  Six 

116-inch  Wheelbase 
$777/o  $935 


STANDARD  EIGHT 

121 -inch  Wheelbase 

$965  to  $1095 


Special  Eight 

128-inch  Wheelbase 
$1270  to  $1395 


Advanced  Eight 

133-inch  Wheel  base 
$1595  to  $1785 


Ambassador  Eight 

142-inch  Wheelbase 
$1855  to  $2055 


ALL   PRICES,  I'.  I).  II.   l-ACTOI1'  ■ 


Ili«  Jacobean  Home  in  Bronxville  of  Mr. 
«inil  Mi\.  R.  B.  Maltby  designed  and  executed 
with  a  Deep  Appreciation  of  the  Period  Beauty 


ENTRANCE  to  the  Maltby  home 
from  the  circular  driveway  which 
leads  on  the  left  to  the  front  doorway 
and  from  the  right  to  the  drive  which 
circles  around  the  house.  The  fenestra- 
tion is  particularly  arresting  and  pleasing 
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Jacobean  Architecture  in  Westchester 

This  Modern  Home  Built  to  an  Irregular  Site 
Develops  a  New  and  Original  Beauty 

Lewis  Bowman,  Architect— Hampton  Shops,  Decorators 
By  MARY  FANTON   ROBERTS 


WHEN     we    say 
today,      of      a 
modern    house, 
that  the  type  of  architec- 
ture is  adapted  from  any 
famous   period,   what  we 
really    mean    is    that    we 
have  helped  ourselves  to 
all  the  ancient  beauty  that 
could  be  conveniently  as- 
sociated     with      modern 
ideas  of  the  best  construc- 
tion  that   has   ever   been 
known  for  home  comfort. 
In  old  days,  in  England 
or  France  or  Italy,  beau- 
ty was  enough;  the  archi- 
tect  was   satisfied   if   the 
pitch  of  the  roof  had  a  dy- 
namic sweep  to  it,  if  the 
windows  from  the  outside 
filled   their  space  on  the 
wall  adequately,  were  rich 
in    color    and    nestled    in 
trailing  vines.  He  was  sat- 
isfied with  a  great  arched 
entrance    on    the    ground 
floor  which  found  its  way  to  a  dark  court- 
yard, asking  only  that  the  entrance  be 
magnificently  set  in  a  framework  of  carv- 
ed stone  or  corbeled  brick,  high  enough    « 
and  broad  enough  to  admit  a  small  army. 
Beauty  they  wanted  in  the  color  of  the 
walls,   brick   or  stone,   in   the  color  of  the 
roof,  slate  or  tile,  in  the  combination  of  vari- 
ous materials,  all  brought  together  with  an 
ideal  of  architectural  excellence,  for  durabil- 
ity, for  charm. 

But  to  the  inside  of  the  house  they  gave 
little  heed.  There  must,  of  course,  be  a  mag- 
nificent banquet  hall;  there  must  be  a  fire- 
place in  some  corner  that  reached  from  floor 
to  ceiling;  and  a  raised  dais  in  the  back 
of  the  room  where  the  host,  be  he  king 
or  commoner,  sat  with  the  favorite  lady 
of  the  moment  to  welcome  his  honored 
guests  in  their  very  best  and  most  pictur- 
esque clothes 

But  those  essentials  in  architectural  con- 
struction which  we  count  the  very  bread  of 
life  today — plenty  of  sunlight  and  air,  excel- 
lent heating  and  plumbing,  a  house  with 
rooms  suited  to  everyone's  convenience,  a 
kitchen  which  is  the  holy  of  holies  in  the 
modern  home,  the  latest  word  in  sanitary 
perfection,  wide  porches,  and  fine  nurseries 
— these  things  not  only  meant  nothing  to 
the  Mediaeval  lord  of  the  manor  or  his  la- 
dies— less  than  nothing,  because  they  had 
never  even  been  imagined. 

But  when  we  speak  of  a  Jacobean  house 


S   BY   JOHN    WALLACE   GILLIES 


SHOWING  the  entrance  hall  with  its  free- 
hung  stairway,  and  fine  curving  rail  of 
wrought  iron.  The  furniture  comprises  a 
group     of     rare     antique     Jacohean     pieces 


in  Westchester,  we  mean  a  combination  of 
English  Mediaeval  beauty  with  the  common- 
sense  comfort  and  the  extreme  luxurious 
ideals  of  America  today.  The  exterior  of  the 
house  must  still  consider  roof  line  and  the 
window  grouping  and  entrance  and  ap- 
proach; but  for  the  inside,  there  must  be  the 
last  word  in  exotic  beauty  and  personal  com- 
fort. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Bow- 
man has  achieved  this  remarkable  combina- 
tion in  the  home  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Maltby  at 
Bronxville.  The  exterior  of  this  rugged  and 
picturesque  structure  is  of  light  grey  rubble- 
stone,  known  as  Tuckahoe  marble,  which  is 
quarried  a  few  miles  distant,  with  a  hint  of 
half-timber  construction  under  the  grouped 
windows  and  in  the  peak  of  the  gable  end. 
An  extremely  dignified  finish  to  the  exteri- 
or of  the  house  is  given  by  the  trim  of  lime- 
stone and  the  lavish  use  of  oak.  The  case- 
ment windows,  which  so  vividly  recall  the 
finest  of  the  Elizabethan  houses,  are  of  steel, 
modern  manufacture.  The  effect  of  the  whole 
as  one  approaches  it  from  the  driveway  is 
one  of  great  solidity,  charm  and  picturesque 
beauty. 

The  irregular  site  of  this  house  compelled 
the  solution  of  unusual  problems.  There  was 


generous  space  but  the 
hillside  was  so  precipitous 
that  it  was  found  inadvis- 
able to  run  the  driveway 
around  the  house;  there- 
fore, as  you  will  notice  in 
the  frontispiece,  the  house 
was  placed  over  the  drive- 
way and  the  living  room 
was  dropped  about  mid- 
way between  the  level  of 
the  first  floor  and  the 
basement.  This  permitted 
an  opportunity  for  a  de- 
sign which  was  very  inter- 
esting and  tremendously 
practical,  as  there  is  an 
automobile  entrance  in 
the  archway  which  gives 
access  to  the  main-stair 
hall.  After  passing  through 
this  archway,  the  drive 
continues  to  the  back  of 
the  house  where  the  gar- 
age is  attached.  The  land 
is  full  of  rock  outcrop- 
pings,  and  was  originally 
covered  with  an  oak  forest,  many  of  the 
specimens  of  which  have  been  preserved 
carefully,  adding  an  exciting  ruggedness 
to  the  site. 

The  bricks  that  are  used  in  the  half- 
timber  construction  are  pale  salmon  color, 
made  in  Belgium,  and  the  leaders  and  the 
gutters  are  of  lead.  There  is  some  inter- 
esting crude  carving  on  the  brackets  under 
the  bay  and  along  the  barge  board  and  the 
drops  of  the  gables. 

Inside,  the  walls  of  the  stairhall  are  lined 
with  travertine  as  is  the  floor  of  the  lower 
hall.  The  beautifully  curved  stair  rail  shown 
in  the  picture  is  of  half-polished  wrought 
iron  trimmed  with  antique  brass  and  an  an- 
tique brass  handrail.  The  floor  of  the  upper 
hall  is  beautifully  laid  in  maple  and  walnut. 
The  living  room  of  the  Maltby  house  is 
one  of  really  sumptuous  loveliness.  The  en- 
tire room  is  paneled  in  walnut,  the  design  in 
the  period  of  Queen  Anne  with  a  finish  of 
natural  hue.  The  window  hangings  are  bro- 
cade of  tete  de  ncgre,  embroidered  in  salmon 
and  blue  figures. 

A  very  splendid  dining  room  is  wainscoted 
in  oak  in  early  Jacobean  design.  There  is  a 
rich  colored  Chinese  rug  on  the  floor  and  the 
hangings  are  of  jade  green  damask. 

Throughout  these  various  rooms  there  is 
a  delightful   sense  of  harmony,   as   for   in- 
stance the  entrance  hall  has  many  tones  of 
Venetian   red   which   is   in    interesting  con- 
( Continued  on  page  59) 
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SIDE  view  of  ilx-  Maltby 
home  showing  the 
beautiful  arrangement  <>t 
>iii^lc  mid  grouped  win- 
dows, :■!><>  the  luxuriant 
planting  of  rhododendrons, 
man;  kinds  of  evergreens, 
all  in  harmony  with  the  old 
standing  <>ak>.  The  design 
of  the  house  proves  at- 
tractive    from    everj    angle 
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ABOVE — The  living  room  is  beautifully  wain- 
^"^  scoted  in  walnut  and  ha>  a  basic  scheme  of  deep 
galmonj  tete  <le  negro  and  dull  greyish  blue.  The 
two    love    seats    are    covered    with    salmon    damask 


B 

chairs 


ELOW — Green  dominates  the  other  colors  in  the 

dining   room,  with   the  hangings   of   grey   green, 

covered     with     green     brocatelle     and     gold, 


and  the  rug  light  and  dark  green  against  oak  walls 
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Birthplace  of  Old  Dresden, 
and  Rare  Examples 

The  First  Factory  for  This  Porcelain 
Was  Estahlished  Llnder  Royal  Patron- 
age and  in  1710  It  Was  Moved  to  the 
Castle   of  Albrechtsburg    in    Meissen 


Bv  LAURA  LORENSON 


THE  boast  of  a  mere  boy,  still  in  his  teens,  that  he 
could  turn  base  metal  into  gold  gave  to  Saxony  the 
honor  of  being  the  birthplace  of  European  hard  paste 
porcelain. 

Johann  Friedrich  Bottger,  fleeing  from  Berlin,  was  given 
every  opportunity  at  Dresden  by  Augustus  Rex — known  as 
"Augustus  the  Strong" — Elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  badly 
in  need  of  gold,  to  make  good  his  boast.  Failing  in  this,  the 
wrath  of  a  disappointed  monarch  was  about  to  descend  on 
him  when,  being  an  able  chemist,  he  produced  in  1707,  with 
the  aid  of  others,  a  red  stoneware  resembling  Chinese 
boccaro,  which  was  held  in  high  esteem.  This  delighted 
his  royal  patron,  who  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  exchanged 
a  regiment  of  soldiers  for  some  ceramic  treasures.  Bottger 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


Right — The  ancient  castle  of 
Albrechtsburg,  where  Johann 
Friedrich  Bottger  labored  to 
perfect  the  hard  paste  porce- 
lain known  as  Dresden  China, 
seen  through  a  net  of  little 
streets,  topped  by  the  cathedral 


Below — A  view  of  Meissen,  the 
town  of  a  thousand  years, 
across  the  River  Elbe.  The  ca- 
thedral and  Albrechtsburg  Cas- 
tle dominate  every  view  of  the 
town.  Courtesy  of  German 
Tourist       Information       Office 
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Top,  left  and  right — These  de- 
lightful 18th  Century  candle- 
sticks illustrate  the  charm  of 
porcelain  flowers.  The  rococo 
mounts  in  the  shape  of  swans 
suggest  in  detail  the  period  of 
Louis  XV.  Photographs  courtesy 
Metropolitan    Museum     of    Art 


Center — "Crinoline"  group.  This 
haughty  lady  with  her  snow- 
white  horses  harnessed  in  gold 
wears  a  yellow  and  mauve  flow- 
ered costume  in  the  mode  of  the 
period.  18th  Century,  with  or- 
molu   mount    richly     decorated 


Top,  center — Tureen  belonging 
to  the  period  1763-96.  Exquisite 
birds  and  flowers  in  rococo 
frames  suggest  French  influence. 
Delicately  modelled  child  emp- 
tying horn  of  plenty  of  fruit 
and   flowers   is   used   as   a    knob 


Left — Meissen  porcelain  plate 
painted  with  groups  of  figures  in 
Louis  XV  costumes  in  the  style 
of  Huet.  From  the  collection  of 
William  Frank  Rattigan.  Cour- 
tesy of  the  American  Art  Associ- 
ation-Anderson    Galleries,     Inc. 
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French  Louis  Dining  Rooms  in  America 

By  CHARLES  STUART 


r^INING  room  showing  the  in- 
*-^  elusion  of  Louis  XV  and  Re- 
genre  furniture,  the  walnut  buffet 
being  in  the  more  restrained  Louis 
XV  style  while  the  table  and 
chairs  are  of  the  earlier  Regence. 
Courtesy  of  Jacques  Bodart,  Inc. 


/4B0VE  the  fireplace  is  an  oval 
^  panel  painted  with  flowers; 
on  either  side  a  large  scenic  pan- 
el; and  a  scenic  tapestry  above 
the  sideboard,  while  the  chair 
backs  and  seats  are  in  rich  needle- 
work.    Courtesy     Brunovan,    Inc. 


FRENCHMEN  retain  and 
probably  deserve  a  greater 
reputation  for  courtliness  and 
perception  of  the  conventional 
amenities  than  those  of  any  other 
nation.  Nor  is  there  any  question 
that  while  the  Italian,  the  Span- 
iard, and  the  Englishman,  as  well 
as  other  Europeans,  are  equally 
polite,  the  Frenchman  unquestion- 
ably displays  a  particularly  gra- 
cious observance  of  the  social 
niceties. 

This  is  noticeable  at  any  well- 
ordered  French  dining  table.  And 
though  the  points  we  shall  now 
mention  do  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  decorations,  they  are  as- 
suredly connected  with  one  of  the 
arts;  the  art  of  being  gracious.  So 
we  will  touch  upon  an  abstract  art, 
before  describing  the  interiors 
found  with  French  dining  rooms. 

Unlike  the  modern  Anglo-Saxon 
custom  where  the  host  sits  at  one 
end  of  the  table  and  the  hostess  at 
the  other  end,  the  French  host  is 
seated  at  the  center  of  one  side 
of  the  table,  while  the  hostess  is 
directly  opposite  to  him.  Here,  we 
have  a  distinct  association  with 
the  ancient  custom  when  only  one 
side  of  the  "borde"  was  used  and 
the  master  of  the  household  sat  in 
the  center,  with  the  master  salt 
slightly  to  his  right  to  indicate  that 
(Continued  on  page  65) 
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IN  this  paneled  room  the  chairs  are  in  the  Louis  XV 
■  style  and  the  side  table  in  the  classic  manner  of  Louis 
XVI.  The  Oriental  screen  is  a  colorful  note  in  keeping 
with  the  painted  wall  panel  but  at  a  different  level.  Fur- 
niture   by    Cassard    Romano;    P.    W.    French,    decorator 


THE  bread  cupboard  with  china  is  an  interesting  color 
*  note.  The  furniture  of  the  provincial  type  has  the  grace- 
ful forms  of  Louis  XV.  Decorative  design  is  achieved  by 
the  use  of  a  floral  patterned  silk  in  soft  colors  for  the  cov- 
ering on  the  chair  seats.  By  courtesy  Albert  Grosfeld,  Inc. 
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The  Newest  Spring 

Linens  and  Laces 

^^ 

,;X.                      W*    ;      ^     j^M 

Developed    in    Intriguing    De- 

signs for  the  Summer  Dining 

Room,  Bedrooms nd  Bathroom 

Assembled  by  Elizabeth  Loimsbery 

^^k 

IUATURAL  terry  che- 
^  iiille  bordered  bath 
towel,  with  machine  em- 
broidered emblem.  Half- 
moon  pattern  mat.  Also 
green  crepe  de  Chine 
guest-tdWels  with  appli- 
qued  balls;  while  satin 
bordered  coral  mummy 
cloth  towel,  another, 
white  with  green  hand- 
drawn  edge;  and  one 
green  linen,  richly  mono- 
grammed.     Leron,     Inc. 


s 


eras 
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poHMM.  dinner  table 

showing  an  ivory  and 

turquoise  rayon  cloth. 
Royal  Worcester  -n- 
\  ice  plates,  crystal  can- 
delabra, sil\ er  compotes 
and  a  pair  of  turquoise 
potter;  bowls  with  white 
and  turquoise  artificial 
calls  lilies.  The  gla-~  I- 
of  etched  crystal,  flat 
silver,  the  "Orchid"  pat- 
tern.   I'>.     \ltiiian    &    Co. 


<&£k 


.j£i 


.a  > 


PHOTOGRAPHS   BY  DANA  B.   MERRILL 
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I  EFT — Group  of  imported  linen  runners, 
^  obtainable  in  complete  sets,  including 
green  appliqued  organdie;  flesh  colored 
handkerchief  linen  appliqued  in  beige  and 
brown;  hand-woven  linen  with  yellow, 
brown  and  orange  squares;  white  em- 
broidered green-blue  Rodier  runner;  and 
yellow  hand  loomed  linen  with  silver 
thread  embroidery.  Cocktail  napkins  show 
embroidered  cock,  green  fruit  applique  and 
green  and  white  embroidery.  Mrs.  Ehrich  Co. 


- 


I  EFT — Table  linens  for  the  couu- 
^~  try  house  are  shown  here  in  a 
range  of  varying  prices,  and  for  all 
uses,  that  include  an  informal,  in- 
expensive luncheon  cloth  and  nap- 
kin with  striped  brown  border; 
Spanish  filet  dinner  cloth  in  solid 
and  open  two-toned  homespun  ef- 
fect and  French  linen  runner  set 
combining  twelve  plate  doilies  and 
twelve  napkins  with  a  Beauvois 
embroidered  hunting  pattern.  On 
the  napkins,  the  emblems  consist  of 
four  different  embroidered  mo- 
tifs.    James     McCutcheon     &     Co. 
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A  Modern  Penthouse  with  Individuality 


THIS  living  room 
is  conceived  as 
a  place  where  there 
will  be  a  great  deal 
of  entertaining.  The 
walls  are  of  Eng- 
lish sycamore.  Care 
has  been  taken  to 
arrange  the  furni- 
ture to  form  con- 
versational    groups 


I  N  the  dining  room 
the  background 
is  of  white  cherry 
wood  enhanced  with 
walnut  and  Japa- 
nese ash  doors. 
These  doors  are  uni- 
form throughout  the 
apartment,  acting  as 
a  motif  to  tie  the 
rooms  together.  The 
room  was  designed 
with  formality  to 
supply  a  back- 
ground for  Chip- 
pendale      furniture 


PHOTOGRAPHS   BY  AMEMtA 
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The  Living  Room  is  Defi- 
nitely an  Exponent  of 
the  Modern  Feeling 
While  the  Dining  Room 
Furniture  is  Pure  Chip- 
pendale 


VAHAN  HACOPIAN,  A.  I.  A., 

Architect 


THIS  mojl  intimate  room 
'  in  the  home  of  Mr. 
Cecil  Parker  Stewart  is 
a  place  for  the  owner  to 
lounge,  smoke  and  read. 
The  horizontal  lighting 
strip  over  the  shelf  and 
under  the  books  permits 
the  reader  to  have  ample 
light  whether  sitting  or  re- 
clining on  the  couch,  cov- 
ered    with     buff     pigskin 


THE  materials  in  the 
'  fireplace  are  golden 
morocco,  cream-colored 
and  dark  purple  marble. 
The  walls  are  English 
sycamore,  treated  in  nat- 
ural beige  color.  The 
rug  is  antique  rose  color 
and  the  furniture  is  up- 
holstered in  rust  color,  sil- 
ver    and     a     pale    yellow 
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ONE  country's  ills  are  another  country's  good-fortune.  Nor  has 
this  truism  ever  been  more  convincingly  demonstrated  than 
by  the  immense  quantities  of  irreplaceable  art  treasures  which 
have  come  to  these  United  States  from  Europe  during  the  past  ten 
years.  And  even  if  of  late  many  of  the  old-world  nations  have  placed 
a  strict  embargo  upon  the  outgoing  of  their  more  valuable  works, 
there  is  a  store  in  Russia  as  vast  as  that  of  Ali  Baba,  to  which  the 
Open  Sesame  is  known. 

Many  things  we  refuse  to  accept  from  the  land  of  Sovietism,  but 
art  treasures  are  not  among  them;  neither  are  the  present  governors 
of  the  erstwhile  realms  of  the  Czars  averse  to  accepting  good  Ameri- 
can dollars  in  exchange.  With  the  result  that  fine  furniture,  priceless 
jewels,  silverware,  porcelains,  fabrics  and  not  a  few  old  masters 
which  once  graced  the  palaces  of 
the  Russian  aristocrats,  now  rest 
in  the  more  serene  atmosphere  of 
American  homes. 

Jn  passing  in  and  out  of  the 
more  important  shops  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and 
other  large  cities,  we  often  find  an 
exhibition  of  a  small  or  large  col- 
lection of  works  of  art  which  have 
found  their  way  from  Russia.  And 
with  few  exceptions,  those  works 
I  c  more  likely  to  prove  to 
ench  origin.  Recently  we 
tarried  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  estab- 


Mii.M       Kubusson    ruga   ol    tlii-    ty] 

which    the    ,..iii. nsists    .. 

blo88 in    natural    shades    are    happj 

notes    "I    i  "!•".    thi     bi  ightei    i >s    be- 
ing w<n  ■  'I 
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Carpets  and  Rugs  Trod 
by  Royal  Feet 

Magnificent  Rugs  Made  by  the  Aubusson, 
the  Early  Engl  ish  Weavers  and  the  Peasants 
of  Bessarabia  for  Russian  Royal  Palaces 
Are  Being  Brought  to  the  New  World. 
Rugs  from  CoIJection  of  W.  &  J.  Sloane 

By  EDWARD  WENHAM 

Author    of    "Collectors    Guide    to    Furniture    Design,"    etc. 


lishment  to  see  some  Aubusson  rugs  and  carpets;  only 
to  learn  that  they  had  been  made  for  different  old 
Russian  families  during  the  Imperial  regime. 

Numerous  other  rugs  were  included  in  this  quite 
remarkable  display,  but  the  majority  were  examples 
made  by  the  French  weavers  from  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV  to  the  Empire;  each  change  of  decorative  style, 
during  this  long  period  being  evident  in  the  several 
distinctive  features  of  the  woven  pattern.  Because  it 
is  possible  to  see  in  such  a  representative  collection  the 
influences  exercised  by  the  French  Court,  at  different 
times,  upon  the  designs  of  the  weavers. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Aubusson  is  more  generally  associated 
with  the  splendid  tapestries  which  have  been  woven  there  for  cen- 
turies, the  traditions  of  Aubusson  dating  as  far  back  as  772  with 
the  coming  of  the  Saracens  from  Morocco.  At  that  time,  a  few  of  the 
invaders  settled  in  this  little  French  town  and  introduced  the  art  of 
weaving  which  had  long  been  known  to  the  Eastern  races.  And  any- 
one, familiar  with  the  delightful  valley  watered  by  the  River  Creuse 
and  the  nearby  rolling  hills,  can  readily  understand  how  this  fertile 
spot  would  appeal  to  the  Moors  whose  country  was  to  a  great  extent 
desert. 

No  rugs  of  any  importance  seem  to  have  been  made  until  about 
1254,  when  Louis  IX  returned  to  France  after  being  held  prisoner 
by  the  Moors,  the  rugs  of  that  time  being  called  sarrasinois  because 
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of  their  Saracenic  origin.  And  broadly  speaking,  the  older  French 
rugs  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Aubusson  and  the  Savon- 
nerie;  which,  while  differing  considerably  in  texture  and  technique, 
are  both  unmistakably  French  in  character. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  early  French  kings  and  nobles 
carried  rugs  and  tapestries  with  their  impedimenta  even  when  they 
were  at  war;  not  for  decorative  purposes  but  for  the  comfort  the 
fabrics  afforded.  It  is  possible  that  this  accounts  for  the  close  sim- 
ilarity between  the  weave  of  the  Aubusson  tapestries  and  carpets; 
the  only  difference  being  the  use  of  a  coarser  stitch  with  the  rugs  and 
carpets  in  order  to  make  them  thicker  and  heavier  to  withstand  the 


harder  wear  they  may  receive. 
Here  we  will  not  describe  the 
technicalities  of  French  rug 
weaving  except  to  explain  that 
the  design  is  taken  from  a  car- 
toon painted  by  some  skilled 
artist  and  then  woven  in  wool; 
silk  often  being  used  to  accen- 
tuate certain  high-lights  of  the 
pattern.  The  cartoon  is  placed 
behind  the  weaver,  who  stands 
at  the  loom,  and  is  reflected  in 
a  mirror  in  front  of  him.  And  it 
has  been  said  truly  that  inter- 
preting the  original  colored 
drawing  into  the  woven  fabrics 
is  like  translating  poetry  from 
one  language  to  another.  Be- 
cause the  utmost  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  vary  the  rhythm, 
otherwise  the  beauty  is  marred. 
This  beauty  in  carpets  is  en- 
tirely unlike  that  of  almost  all 
other  articles  which  enter  into 
the  decoration  of  our  rooms; 
whereas  woodwork,  lighting  fix- 
tures, porcelain  and  other  orna- 
ments reflect  varying  degrees  of 
light,  the  floor  coverings  absorb 
light  and  replace  it  with  colorful 
designs.  These  designs,  of  course, 
vary  according  to  the  type  of 
the  weave;  and  some  of  the  rugs 
and  carpets  of  the  Eastern  type, 
both  old  and  modern  copies 
made  on  American  looms,  have 
a  delightful  sheen  which  reflects 
subtle  lights. 

In  the  weave  of  the  Aubusson 

there  is  a  distinct  likeness  to 

that    of    the    Oriental    Khilim 

rugs;  but  the  colors  of  the  Aubusson  are  of  such  delicacy  and  the 

patterns  so  perfect  in  their  artistry  as  to  make  them  distinctive 

from  any  others. 

All  the  patterns  clearly  show  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  French 
Court  at  different  periods  which,  in  turn,  inspired  the  fashions  among 
aristocratic  circles  in  Russia;  and  this  explains  why  so  many  fine 
works  by  the  French  18th  and  19th  Century  craftsmen  are  now 
coming  from  the  palaces  of  Leningrad  and  Moscow.  In  fact,  Au- 
busson rugs  seem  to  have  been  associated  with  all  the  great  Courts 
of  Europe  and  for  that  matter  were  popular  as  well  in  the  homes 
of  the   late   Colonial   and  early   Republican  periods   of   America. 


Above — Design  woven  by 
the  peasants  of  Bessara- 
bia showing  the  French 
influence  in  the  bouquets 
within  the  medallions  and 
the  scroll  border;  the  tra- 
ditional orientalism  of 
this  part  of  Russia  ap- 
pears in  the  geometrical 
arrangement  of  the  medal- 
lions   and    black    ground 


Right — Copy  of  an  early 
English  rug  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  wov- 
en by  hand;  the  dark, 
blue  ground  is  in  gros 
point  and  the  various 
flowers  and  fruit  of  the 
design  in  petit  point,  the 
border  being  rose.  Each 
sprig  is  in  soft  but  definite 
colors  and  there  is  a  cu- 
rious   lemon    peel    motif 
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A  more  conventional  pattern  of  the  Au- 
busson  made  during  the  Empire  period 
with  somewhat  geometrical  arrangement 
of  small  floral  motifs  on  dark  ground  and 
the    center    garland    on    a    lighter    ground 


There  is  one  in  the  parlor  of  Mount 
Vernon,  commonly  supposed  to  have 
been  presented  by  Louis  XVI  to 
(leorge  Washington,  after  he  became 
President;  but,  unfortunately  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  do  not  per- 
mit the  President  to  accept  such  gifts, 
consequently  it  is  more  likely  that 
Washington  purchased  the  rug  pri- 
vately. There  is  another  Louis  XVI 
Aubusson  carpet  in  the  dining  room 
of  this  same  historic  house,  which  has 
an  oval  medallion  on  an  ivory  ground 
with  the  rest  of  the  main  field  a  soft 
rose;  the  ivory  being  repeated  with 
the  wide  ornamental  border. 

Numerous  modern  American  rooms, 
too,  have  been  furnished  with  repro- 
ductions of  original  Aubusson  carpets 
and  rugs,  one  especially  fine  example 
having  been  made  for  the  paneled 
library  of  the  New  Vork  home  of  Mr. 
William  Ziegler,  Jr.  And  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  present  exhibition  will 
result  in  an  even  larger  number  being 
copied  from  the  delicate  patterns  wo- 
ven in  these  early  French  fabrics. 

One  rug,  illustrated,  clearly  ex- 
hibits  all   the  high   development   of 

the  French  weavers'  craft  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  ancient  classic  is  evident  in  the  elaborate  foliated 
scrolls  and  rosettes  in  each  corner;  in  the  floral  festoons;  and  in  the 
leaf  and  ribbon  border  which  is  woven  to  resemble  a  molding.  The 
small  escallop  shell  is  a  carry-over  from  an  earJier  Spanish  tradition 
and  was  freely  used  as  an  ornament  in  France  during  the  Louis  XV 
or  rococo  period.  This  same  shell  motif  is  adapted  with  the  center 
sun-burst  effect  of  the  center  medallion  to  this  rug  as  an  emblem  of 
IyOuis  XIV,  who  was  often  referred  to  as  the  "Sun  King". 

As  with  all  Aubusson  designs,  the  colors  are  remarkably  soft;  the 
floral  subjects  and  the  various  conventionalized  leaf  motifs  allowing 
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for  the  use  of  rose,  blue,  brown,  gold,  and  cream  while  the  splendid 
red  typical  of  these  rugs  is  introduced  to  emphasize  the  delicate 
shades.  This  use  of  more  or  less  strongly  contrasting  tones  tends  to 
eliminate  any  otherwise  somewhat  cold  formality  with  the  classicism 
of  the  pattern  where  a  rug  is  fairly  large. 

With  many,  there  is  often  an  unmistakable  and  poetic  joyousness 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  design.  For  example,  one  especially  suit- 
able for  a  small  room  is  woven  entirely  with  bouquets  and  running 
tendrils  of  leaves  and  flowers,  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  circular 
medallion  and  to  follow  the  outline  of  the  rug.  The  main  decoration 
is  a  bouquet  of  various  flowers  in  natural  colors,  the  bright  reds 

and  greens  standing  out  in  attrac- 
tive relief  against  soft  greys  and 
grey-green  grounds. 

There  is  a  similar  free  use  of  flow- 
ers with  most  of  the  Aubusson  rugs 
intended  for  the  boudoirs  and  more 
intimate  apartments  of  the  court 
beauties.  Some  of  this  type  combine 
the  colorful  gaiety  of  natural  forms 
with  the  formality  of  the  conven- 
tional classic  ornaments.  The  center 
decoration  will  consist  of  a  bouquet 
of  varicolor  flowers,  each  carefully 
woven  in  its  natural  tones  on  some 
soft  ground,  such  as  the  curious 
light  brown  spoken  of  as  ecru.  This 
will  be  treated  as  a  distinct  panel 
inclosed  in  perhaps  a  chain  of 
daisies;  the  remainder  of  the  field 
having  a  blue  or  blue-green  or  other 
suitable  ground  which,  while  blend- 
ing, yet  causes  the  center  panel  to 
appear  in  what  is  known  with  porce- 
lain as  "reserve." 

Often  the  larger  and  darker  ground 
is  patterned  by  foliated  scrolls  tied 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


In  this  Louis  XIV  Auhusson  design  the 
•  lassie  influence  is  present  in  the  foli- 
ated scrolls,  floral  festoons  and  the 
molded  frame  of  the  border,  the  lighter 
centre  ground  being  brought  into  relief 
by   the   liberal   use   of  a   rich    dark   red 
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Enchanting  portrait  of  Frances  Cran- 
field,  Fifth  Countess  of  Dorset,  from 
a  painting  by  Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyke 


A  PAINTING  from  the  Lord  Sackville 
Collection,  a  Krole  heirloom  painted 
in   1638.   Courtesy  of  The  Averill  House 
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Some  Sympathetic 

Painted  Portraits  of 

Aristocratic  Cats 

These  Dignified  Creatures  Are  Taken 
Very  Seriously  by  their  Proud  Owners: 
the  Portraits  Were  Seen  in  a  Recent 
Show  of  Painted  and  Sculptured  Cats 

Courtesy  Maurel  Gallery 


• 


ABOVE] — The  decorative  quality  of  this 
^""^  painting  of  a  Javanese  cat  is  hrought 
about  by  repeating  the  beige  and  black  color- 
ing of  the  animal  in  the  tall  black  jar  of  Easter 
lilies.  A  delightful  note  is  added  in  the  green 
stems  and  leaves  of  the  lilies  duplicated  in  the 
eyes  of  this  rather  fiercely  proud  personage. 
"Easter  Lilies"  was  painted  by  Agnes  Tait,  an 
authority    on    the    subject    of    cat    portraiture 


* 


I  EFT — This  quite  cap- 
*—  tivating  painting 
of  tu  o  fluff]  pussies  is 
bj  Geoffrj  Norman.  It 
is  called  "Hippo  and 
Brow  nie,"  and  \s  as 
loaned  the  exhibition 
li>  Mrs.  Franz  Schmidt, 
Jr.  Not  onl>  is  the 
painting  verj  realistic, 
but  the  composition  of 
the  cats  as  individ- 
uals is  fascinating  and 
done   with    distinction 


ABOVE— These  de- 
^"^  lightfully  posed 
and  richly  contrasted 
cat  aristocrats  are 
painted  by  Steinlen. 
Tbcir  individual  qual- 
ity confirms  the  belief 
that  every  cat  has  its 
own  curious  personal- 
ity which  must  be  un- 
derstood in  order  to 
win  cat  friendship. 
Loaned      b  y      Phoebe 

\  r  1 1  i  g  h  Collection 
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Enchanting  Gardens  of  the  Cote  D'Azur 


PHOTOGRAPHS   BY   CI.     MASSIN    ET   CIE.,    ED1TEURS.   PARIS 


Some  of  the  most  beautiful 
estates  in  all  France  slope 
down  to  the  ever  blue 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean 


PHK  entrance  to  the  formal  garden  of  the 
■  Villa  La  Tourelle,  residence  of  Monsieur 
le  Henaff  at  Saint-Jean-Cap-Ferrat,  France.  The 
arch  of  climbing  roses  between  two  Corinthian 
pillars  leads  to  the  terraces  of  clipped  hedges  and 
expresses.  The  architect  is  M.  Octave   Godard 
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ABOVE — The  terraces  in  the  garden  of  Madame  A. 
^""^Adam's  Villa  Bellanda  at  Ciniiez,  France,  where  the 
simplicity  of  the  design  and  the  beauty  of  trees  and 
flowers  make  a  charming  ensemble.  With,  of  course, 
a   suggestion   of  lovely   old   Versailles   in   the   long   vista 


BELOW — The  Villa  Bellanda  is  just  back  of  Nice,  where 
*-*  the  garden  is  set  among  many  olive  trees  with  their 
sharply  etched  lines  of  black  and  silver  against  the  vivid 
sky  of  the  midi.  About  this  lovely  spot  are  the  rolling 
hills   of   Cimiez.   Designed   by   Monsieur   Octave    Godard 
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ABOVE — A  general  view  of  the  garden  of  the  Countess 
^""^  of  Beauchamp  at  the  Villa  La  Leopolda,  Villefranche- 
sur-Mer,  France,  showing  the  somhre  cypresses  as  a  most 
fitting  background  for  the  profusion  of  gay  southern 
flowers  and  broad  expanses  of  grass  and  blooming  shrubs 


BELOW — The  atrium  and  the  reflecting  pool  in  the  gar- 
LJ  den  of  the  Countess  of  Beauchamp.  The  art  of  the  land- 
scape architect,  Monsieur  Octave  Godard,  in  this  case, 
has  been  used  to  make  a  fitting  setting  for  the  beauty 
of  the  view  of  the  distant  hills  and  the  blue  Mediterranean 
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Coffee  Pots  and  Teapots 
Some  Two  Centuries  Old 

The  Silver  Shown  in  These  Illustrations  Probably 
Are  Among  the  Host  Priceless  Pieces  in  the  World 

By  ARTHUR  HAYDEN 

Author  of  "Chats  on  Old  Silver,"  etc. 

THE  collection  and  the  consequent  study  of  antique  silver  teapots 
and  coffee  pots  is  a  fascinating  subject.  It.extends  from  the  seven- 
teenth to  the  nineteenth  century,  and  of  course  the  manufacture  is 
still  carried  on  and  many  fine  modern  designs  are  being  made  which  may 
one  day  be  similarly  collected. 

The  field  of  antique  silver  embraces  some  of  the  most  beautiful  designs 
ever  undertaken  by  the  metal  worker  and  among  his  favorite  designs  the 
coffee  pot  and  teapot,  perhaps  more  especially  the  latter,  afford  a  great 
variety  of  surprisingly  original  craftsmanship. 

The  fashions  of  the  various  periods  are  reflected  in  the  serving  of 
coffee  and  the  drinking  of  tea.  These  beverages  introduced  from  the  East 
became  complementary  to  the  usage  of  the  national  wines  in  the  coun- 
tries to  which  they  were  imported.  Apparently  in  England  coffee  obtained 
an  earlier  hold  than  tea.  The  Dutch  and  the  English  East  Indian  trading 
companies  introduced  tea  and  the  French  brought  coffee  into  popular 
usage.  These  events  were  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  further  dis- 
semination of  tea  and  coffee  geographically  is  interesting  and  should  re- 
ceive consideration  in  the  examination  of  the  various  vessels  used  in  their 
preparation  and  consumption.  As  a  rough  generalization  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Latin  races  prefer  coffee  and  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  tea,  and 
of  course  Russia  over  a  long  period  imported  caravan  tea  in  brick 
form. 

The  present  article  deals  with  antique  silver  teapots  and  coffee  pots 
bearing  the  hall-mark  of  the  various  guilds  of  goldsmiths  of  which  Lon- 
don can  show  a  record  of  three  centuries.  The  series  of  marks  including 
the  letters  determining  the  date  are  of  extreme  importance  to  the  col- 
lector as  they  are  protected  by  a  great  many  statutes  and  severe  penalties 
are  enforced  upon  anyone  falsifying  or  fabricating  such  legal  marks 


Top — Coffee  pot  with  engraved 
crest  and  elaborate  srroll  decoration, 
London    1776.   Maker's  mark,  I.  D. 

Center — Coffee  pot  with  great  beau- 
ty of  form.  There  is  a  leaf  motif  on 
handle,  spout  and  lid.  London,  1832 


Lower  left — Teapot,  George  II. 
Small  in  size  and  graceful  in  its  oc- 
tagonal   design,    on    shaped     stand 

Lower  right — Tea  set,  George  II, 
1730.  Sugar  basin  and  cream  jug 
on  tray.  Tea   kettle   on  lamp   stand 
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which  are  equivalent  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  the  coin  of  the 
realm. 

The  study  of  these  most  intricate  and  complicated  series  of  marks  can 
be  pursued  by  those  interested,  be  it  said  to  their  great  advantage,  in  many 
of  the  volumes  dealing  with  the  collection  of  old  silver. 

With  this  protection  in  regard  to  carefully  authenticated  silver  the  rec- 
ognition at  auction  has  been  sustained.  As  proof  of  this  is  the  record  of  an 
antique  Chocolate  Pot  with  lamp-stand,  illustrated,  made  by  Thomas 
Bolton  of  Dublin,  1708,  which  brought  £1280  (English  pounds)  in  London 
in  1929.  This  is  a  rare  and  early  specimen  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne. 

The  eighteenth  century  offers  the  best  field  for  collectors  of  antique 
teapots  and  coffee  pots.  Among  early  examples  of  teapots  are  those  with 
pear-shaped  or  melon-shaped  body;  the  latter  often  have  a  tall  domed  lid. 
An  interesting  feature  is  the  great  length  in  measurement  across  from  the 
tip  of  the  spout  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  ebony  handle.  This  peculiarity  is 
found  in  old  Bow  and  old  Worcester  china  teapots.  The  width  is  often 
greater  than  the  height.  Nor  are  these  teapots  of  great  dimensions. 

This  idiosyncrasy  of  the  designers  is  shown  in  the  time  of  George  II 
of  which  period  a  tea  set  is  illustrated,  with  the  tea  kettle.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  early  forms  were  especially  plain  and  had  not  departed 
from  the  simplicity  and  reticence  which  is  associated  in  furniture  with  the 
Queen  Anne  period  at  the  opening  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This 
tea  set  is  of  London  make  of  the  year  1730.  Three  years  before  the  found- 
ing of  Georgia. 

A  coffee  pot  made  by  Augustin  Courtauld  in  London  exhibits  the  same 
simplicity  of  design  free  from  chasing  and  massive  ornament.  The  name 
of  the  maker  suggests  foreign,  probably  French,  origin.  A  number  of 
French  refugees  wrought  silver  plate  in  London  at  this  time.  The  greatest 
of  them  was  Paul  de  Lamerie  whose  creations  in  splendour  of  design  and 
ornament  entitle  him  to  be  regarded  as  the  Chippendale  of  silversmiths. 
His  ornate  workmanship  covered  a  period  up  to  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  He  died  in  1751.  But  the  tradition  he  inaugurated  for  ex- 
uberance of  design  and  in  many  cases  overloaded  ornament  has  not  de- 
serted the  silversmiths  up  to  the  present  day. 

The  possibilities  of  adorning  a  plain  surface  with  rich  chasing  and  scroll 
work  embracing  flowers  and  moulded  spouts  in  the  form  of  dragons  and 
lids  surmounted  with  cone  or  pineapple  models  became  leading  motifs 
with  silver  work  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  fine  coffee  pot  in  date  1769  elaborately  chased  with  floral  design  in 
relief  was  executed  at  Edinburgh  by  Patrick  Robertson.  The  elon- 
gated foot  is  a  feature  at  this  period,  both  in  coffee  pots  and  teapots  and 
also  in  cream  jugs  and  similar  vessels.  Another  coffee  pot  made  in  London 
(Continued  on  page  67 ) 


Lower  right — Tea  urn.  Maker.  Pat- 
rick Robertson,  Edinburgh,  1778.  At 
Royal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh 

Lower  left — Tea  set,  George  III, 
1810.  Teapot,  sugar  basin,  and 
cream  jug  in  pleasing  fluted  design 


Top — Coffee  pot  with  engraved  coat 
of  arms.  London.  The  maker  was 
Augustin     Courtauld,     date,     1730 

Center — Chocolate  pot  with  lamp- 
stand.  Maker  Thomas  Bolton,  Dub- 
lin  1708.  Messrs.  Sotheby,  London 
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A  House  Venetian 

in  Mood,  Coloring, 

and  Feeling 


This  Charming  Palm  Beach  Home 
Is  Cay  and  Light  with  a  Color 
Scheme  Dominated  by  Bongain- 
villea  Running  Through  Garden 
and  Interior 

Decorated  by 
Crace  Hyman  Hu tenuis 


"T~HE  walls  of  the  home  of 
■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  A. 
Shaughnessy  are  ivory  white 
stucco  with  terra  cotta  tile 
for  the  roof.  The  trim,  in- 
cluding the  pillars  and  the 
little  balcony,  is  Caen  stone. 
The  umbrella,  awnings  and 
furniture  follow  the  general 
color  scheme,  Bougainvillea, 
with     blue-green     and     gold 


PHOTOGRAPHS   BY   LUCY   LAMAR 
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f"HE  walls  of  this  verj  charm- 
ing dining  room  are  washed 
with  a  sort  of  flame  color  over 
gold,  and  the  curtains  are  yellow 
Fortuny  fabric  with  gold  design. 
The  Italian  chairs  are  covered 
in  old  Italian  velvet  trimmed 
with  a  fringe  of  gold,  green  and 
Bougainvillea.  The  tahle  is  18th 
Century  Italian.  The  floors  are 
waxed    terra    cotta    Mizner   tiles 


IN  the  spacious  entrance  hall, 
the  walls  are  Caen  stone  and 
the  beautiful  ballisters  are  of 
wrought  iron.  There  is  a  fine  old 
Italian  cassone  in  the  corner 
over  which  the  fronds  of  a  fish- 
tail palm  are  spread.  Curtains 
on  the  landing  are  of  Bougain- 
villea purple  gauze  which  gives 
a  wonderful  glow  in  the  hall 
when     the     sun    pours    through 
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ABOVE— This"Daisy  Band 
^""^  rhododendron  shown 
above  is  one  of  the  finest  hy- 
brids.  It  is  completely  hardy 
at  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  a 
part  of  Harvard  University, 
and  a  treasure-garden  of  the 
finest  trees  and  shrubs  gath- 
ered t'roin  all  over  the  world 


DIGHT— The  great  South- 
^  era  Magnolia,  M.  grandi- 
flora,  is  recognized  as  "the 
grandest  of  all  broad-leaved 
evergreen  trees."  It  belongs 
naturally  in  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  Alabama,  Louisi- 
ana, and  upper  Florida,  pro- 
ducing there  its  large  flowers, 
from      spring      to      summer 


MOST  of  us  think  of  the  pines  and  spruces,  the  cedars  and  yews, 
and  their  kind,  when  evergreens  are  mentioned.  These  in- 
clude what  Dr.  Bailey  in  his  monumental  work  "The  Culti- 
vated Evergreens"  mentions  as  "a  mighty  group  in  the  vegetable 
unity.'-  They  are  mostly  the  cone-bearers,  so  called  because 
of  their  peculiar  and  often  handsome  scaled  fruits.  When  one  has 
just  been  missed  by  the  falling  cone  of  the  great  sugar  pine  of  the 
Siena  forests,  he  is  more  inclined  to  consider  the  group  as  including 
a  foi  i  ial  artillery! 

,;ui  of  illy  evergreen,  the  leaves  of  which 

are  needle-like,  this  discussion  ha-  nothing  to  do.  I  want  rather  to 
to  attention  jusl  a  few  of  the  splendidly  decorative  plants 
mentio  ^ed  evergreens."  They  are  ever- 

green hi  ,..,  ,,, .,.  tneir  ieaves  also 

i  hange  but    slowl;  i   n,,i   all  at  once, 

Lei  '  with  thi  ul  and  beautiful  ground-cover 

division  of  the  broad-leavi  entioning  first   the  one 

probabl)  most  adaptal  unmon  name  is  disagreeably  "Japa- 

bul  it  is  much  more  generally  I wn  as  Pachysandra 

lerminal'is.  The  word  Pachysandra  i  say  a-  chrysanthe- 

mum um  or  verbena,  and  that  is  plentj  for  a  very  excellent 

plant.  To  covi  k  in  shade,  01  even  in  sun,  to  clothe  ground 

Under   tr<  n    hardly    lie   induce.!    to   -row.   to   fill   in 

odd  corners  in  the  garden  with  it-  cheerful  pread,  pachj 

sandra  i-  supreme    Thi  round  color  i-  jusl  about  the  same. 


Evergreens  Without 
Needles 

A  Family  Which  Includes  Laurels, 

Rhododendrons,  English  Ivy  and  a 

Host  of  Other  Favorites 

By  J.  HORACE  McFARLAND 


and  as  I  write  these  words  the 
pleasing  notched  leaves  are  peeping 
above  the  light  snow  that  scantily 
clothes  the  ground.  About  a  foot  in 
height  at  its  maximum,  but  usually 
below  that,  this  evergreen  does 
have  flowers,  not  at  all  conspicuous 
and  not  very  abundant,  and  some- 
times also  bears  a  pleasing  white 
fruit.  Its  high  value,  however,  is 
for  its  richly  green  leafage  and  for 
its  endurance  of  diversified  garden 
conditions.  It  spreads  by  under- 
ground roots  or  stolons,  approxi- 
mately six  to  twelve  inches  a  year 
in  every  direction  from  its  center, 
and  may  easily  be  propagated  by 
cuttings,  kept  moist  and  shaded,  in 
any  location.  I  have,  indeed,  cov- 
ered the  bare  space  under  a  low- 
hanging  evergreen  by  inserting 
pachysandra  cuttings  which  in  the 
course  of  time  became  useful  plants. 
What  I  grew  up  to  know  as 
"myrtle"  is  botanically  Vine  a 
minor,  and  this  is  another  of  these 
evergreen  ground  covers,  not  quite 
so  hardy  as  pachysandra  but  ex- 
tremely useful.  It  is  often  found 
in  old  cemeteries  and  is  especially 
characteristic  of  old  gardens.  Early 
in  spring  a  very  beautiful  blue 
flower  liberally  surmounts  its  low- 
lying  foliage.  It  is  quite  indifferent 
as  to  soil  and  will  grow  in  almost 
dense  shade.  A  recent  form  known  as  the  Bowles  variety  has  broader 
and  thicker  leaves  and  seems  slightly  more  vigorous  than  its  parent. 
It  is  a  trailer,  not  a  climber. 

When  early  in  spring  I  walk  into  my  little  rock-garden  and  a  most 
delicious  odor  meets  me,  I  know  that  the  daphne  is  in  bloom.  Daphne 
cneorum  is  the  botanical  name,  because  the  daphne  family  includes 
a  good  many  other  items.  This  particular  variety  is  evergreen,  of 
vigorous  growth  when  it  likes  the  place,  and  its  many  exceedingly 
fragrant,  deep  pink  flowers  in  early  spring  are  not  infrequently  re- 
peated at  least  once  and  sometimes  twice  later. 

This  lovely  daphne  is  just  a  little  bit  choicy  about  its  habitat. 
I  think  it  insists  on  the  same  soil  as  other  ericaceous  plants  require, 
which  means  that  it  will  not  endure  the  close  proximity  of  lime. 
Those  who  start  with  it  are  thus  informed  with  the  suggestion  that 
they  use  leaf-mould,  peat  moss  and  like  sour-soil  adjuncts  as  condi- 
ments for  this  dainty  and  delightful  evergreen. 

The  English  ivy,  Hedera  helix,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  ever- 
green ground  covers  where  it  is  hardy.  Allowed  to  trail  on  the  ground 
it  will  endure  colder  weather  than  if  trained  over  a  wall  or  other 
structure  to  which  its  peculiar  aerial  roots  make  claim.  A  vast 
variety  of  leaf  forms  characterize  this  pleasing  family,  and  there  is 
uow  available  a  "Baltica"  variety  which  is  definitely  hardy  even 
ui  New  England.  This  vine — for  that  is  what  it  is — has  no  par- 
ticular soil  preferences,  and  will  endure  complete  shade,  while  also 
flourishing  in  the  sun. 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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BELOW— The  Ameri- 
can Laurel,  sometimes 
called  "Calico  Bush,"  is 
Kalmia  latifolia.  It  is  na- 
tive to  the  mountains  of 
Eastern  America,  even 
south  to  Florida.  Its 
beautiful  white  flowers 
i  sometimes  delicate  pink) 
are  flecked  with  a  touch 
of  crimson  on  each  petal 


DIGHT— Named  for  the 
■^  wife  of  America's 
greatest  tree  authority  is 
the  "Mrs.  Charles  Sarg- 
ent," a  Catawbiense  hy- 
brid rhododendron  of 
great  beauty.  Its  blooms 
are  large,  with  crimped 
petals  and  they  are  bright 
pink.  >potted  in  crim- 
son   with    vellow    throats 


ABOVE — The  hybrid  rhododendron 
^^  "Marie  Stuart,"  on  a  great  Massachu- 
setts estate  in  mid-June,  is  of  Catawbiense 
hybrid  origin;  its  immense  blooms  are 
pale  pink  with  deep  reddish  brown  spots 


IEFT — The  "President  Lincoln"  rhodo- 
dendron  grows  in  a  large  nurseix  on 
Long  Island.  Ii  is  a  Catawbiense  hybrid, 
from  Europe.  Large  flowers  are  almost 
pure  white,  feathered  with  deep  crimson 
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Upholstery  Fabrics  for 
the  Summer  Home 


Cay,  Fresh  Colors  Appear  with 
Materials  Applied  to  New  Uses 
This  Season,  Some  in  the  Sun- 
fast,     Moth-Proofed     Woolens 


ABOVE— In  this  group  of 
'  three  fabrics  is  a  blend- 
ed, green  and  yellow  mercer- 
ized cotton,  50"  slip  cover- 
ing; a  flowered  mulberry 
cotton  tapestry,  also  other 
colors;  and  a  cotton  damask 
of  effective  modernistic  de- 
sign.   J.    H.    Thorp    &     Co. 


I  EFT — Three  woolen  tex- 
*—  ture  fabrics  including,  at 
left,  a  horizontal  striped 
weave  in  henna  and  browns; 
center,  black  and  white 
homespun  overcoating,  adapt- 
able as  furniture  covering; 
and  a  green  and  beige  mix- 
ture.  American    Woolen    Co. 


ni(,IIT  The  first  of 
^  these  three  fabrics  is  ;i 
plaid  cotton  in  pale  bed- 
i  oom  shades,  suitable  for 
curtains   and   bedspreads; 

center,       eggpl; I 

•  i  .'.mi  semi-glazed  chintz, 
also  pink  coral  and  tan, 
yellow  and  tan  and  green 
■  ""I  in.  multi- 
i  oloi  ed  flowered  linen 
Bhowi  and  del- 
phiniums •  • i,l. 

s  I  r  ..  It  .    i  in    g     i;  ,, 
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T)  IGHT — Inexpensive 
^-striped  Directoire 
silk  and  cotton  mate- 
rial, green  and  cream 
and  other  combina- 
tions; center,  Grinling 
Gibbons  55"  linen  in 
tan  and  brown  and 
other  colors;  and  two- 
toned  gold  colored 
Toile  de  Flandres,  also 
rust,  beige,  antique 
blue  and  rose.  From 
Johnson     &     Faulkner 


RIGHT— Among  the  patte 
in  silk  is  this  white  stri 
taffeta,  banded  in  pink  roses, 
that  may  also  be  had  in  blue. 
turquoise,  peach  and  green, 
especially  effective  for  bed- 
room draperies.  Center,  an- 
tique satin  of  rough  silk  and 
cotton,  in  beige,  copper,  to- 
bacco, gold,  two  shades  of 
green,  cedar  and  two  blues; 
and  at  right,  Louis  XV  satin 
damask,  Pillemont  design.  Col- 
ors green  and  beige,  gold,  blue, 
red,   and    cedar.    Cheney    Bio-. 


I  EFT — Three  distinctive  pat- 
^  terns  are  shown  in  this  cot- 
ton and  rayon  zigzag  weave, 
50"  wide,  in  green,  red,  rust, 
orchid  and  yellow;  center,  a 
fast  color  wool,  also  50",  in 
peach,  rose  or  green,  desirable 
as  a  sofa  covering,  also  over- 
draperies;  and  at  right,  a 
glazed  or  semi-glazed  multi- 
colored block  chintz,  36"  wide. 
This  could  be  consistently  ap- 
plied to  playrooms  for  adults  or 
children.  Morion  Sundour  Co. 
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French  Provincial  Moods  in  Decoration 


u 


The  Quaint  Beauty  of  These  Simple  French  Furnishings  Blends  Charm- 
ingly with  Other  Types  of  Decoration:    Decorated  by  Elizabeth  Lenahan 

By  ELIZABETH    MacRAE   BOYKIN 


THK  charm  of  the  informal  dawned  upon  us  some  years 
ago  when  we  first  began  to  appreciate  the  simple  sincere 
beauty  of  Early  American  architecture  and  decoration.  This 
revival  of  Colonial  styles  in  decoration  presaged  our  interest 
in  the  possibilities  of  the  provincial  furniture  of  France.  For 
here  is  the  same  sturdy  livable  utility,  the  same  intimate  hos- 
pitality, together  with  a  gracious  tradition 
<>f  artistry  and  hand  craftsmanship.  French 
provincial  furniture  has  the  grace  without 
the  furbelow  of  French  court  furniture  of 
the  18th  century,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
pleasant  domesticity,  a  respect  for  its  home- 
Is-  role. 

Though  essentially  practical  and  unpre- 
tentious, the  term  '•provincial"  as  applied 
to  this  type  of  French  furniture  is  some- 
what misleading  because  it  implies  a  more 
rustic  peasant  spirit  than  that  which  per- 
vade-   this   charming    furniture.   The  chief 


/\1!<»\K      \    pine    paneled    dining    r n 

'"^   which  delightfall)  carries  out,  in  both 
furniture  and  wood  decoration,  the  quainl 

and   charming   ;ii phere   of   the    French 

provincial  house.  The  modern  rug  i-  in  bril- 
liant colors.  C tesj  Charlotte  Furniture  (  o 


difference  between  the  provincial  furniture  of  France  and  that 
of  other  countries,  including  America,  is  that  the  French  is  more 
finished,  less  crude  and  primitive.  It  curves  gracefully;  its  deco- 
rative grooves  and  panels  and  pulls  have  a  characteristic  rhythm 
expressed  in  flowing  lines  and  turns.  Yet  despite  this  cultivated 
detail,  French  provincial  furniture  retains  its  earthy,  friendly 


DK'III  Graceful  lines  of  simple  provin- 
.  "''','.  Ill,ml""'  are  adapted  t<>  modern 
living.  The  lamps  are  of  pewter;  the  couch, 
covered  in  quilted  toile  de  j"i>\.  is  set  in  ;■ 
beech  alcove.   Courtes)    W.  and  J.  Sloane 


>  Jbi^JLaJI       _WTm    M 

w       3          ^* 

,  a/V — "C^iiL 

14  a^,  _^ 
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RIGHT — A  French  provincial 
■  room  in  the  penthouse  apart- 
ment of  Miss  Catherine  McNelis 
in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  Furni- 
ture and  pine  paneled  walls  make 
a  delightful  environment  for  the 
shelves  of  brilliantly  covered  hooks 


E2ELOW — A  corner  in  the  living 
*~^  room  of  Miss  McNelis'  apart- 
ment. Comfortable  furniture  and 
soft  lighting  contribute  to  a 
charming  ensemble.  The  furniture 
is  in  mellow  tones  of  walnut  and 
beech.  Colors  are  turquoise  blue 
and    ivory    with    gleaming    pewter 


simplicity.  It  expresses  a  curious 
reverence  for  wood  grains,  for  nat- 
ural walnut  and  beech  rubbed  to 
gleaming  satin  patines. 

In  the  furniture  of  provincial 
France,  there  is  to  be  noticed  the 
primary  quality  of  utility.  The 
pieces  set  squarely  and  determined- 
ly on  their  four  strong  legs.  In 
cupboards  and  chests,  there  are 
shelves  and  drawers  of  spacious 
proportions  for  practical  duty.  The 
large  tables  are  broad  and  solid 
and  often  draw  out  to  larger  capac- 
ity upon  occasion,  and  there  are 
innumerable  small  tables  and  com- 
modes with  useful  top  surfaces  and 
practical  shelves  and  drawers.  Al- 
coves for  beds  and  sofas  are  de- 
signed with  shelves  and  storage 
compartments  of  unexpectedly  or- 
namental appearance.  The  chairs, 
bless  them,  have  the  hearty  genial 
manner    of    a    sprawling    country 

house;  low  and  wide  they  are  with  separate  cushioned  backs 
and  seats  and  comfortable  little  footstools  to  match. 

The  appeal  of  French  provincial  decor  is  not  alone  based 
upon  the  furniture,  however.  The  decorative  accessories  of  simi- 
lar origin  likewise  attract  us,  and  they  may  be  combined  grace- 
fully with  many  other  types  of  furnishings.  The  toile  de  jouy 
patterns  are  always  delightful  and  in  either  wall  papers  or 
drapery  materials  bring  naive  charm  to  many  rooms.  Chintz 
with  small  sprigs  and  little  pictorial  medallions  suggests  the 
placid  manner  of  a  comfortable  homestead,  and  there  are  many 
pleasant  plaids  in  wall  papers  and  fabrics.  All-over  patterns  as 


quaint  and  pretty  as  the  inside  of  an  old-fashioned  trunk  make 
charming  wall  coverings,  draperies  or  carpets  as  backgrounds 
for  French  provincial  furniture. 

Quimper  pottery,  with  its  complacent  motifs  that  typify  so 
jovially  the  local  character  of  Breton  designs,  suggests  pleasant 
settings  for  informal  tables.  Then  of  course  there  are  many 
flowered  and  scenic  patterns  in  provincial  pottery,  some  char- 
acterized by  jaunty  little  mottoes,  others  carrying  a  bar  or  so 
of  an  old  song.  Table  linens  of  weaves  both  coarse  and  fine 
are  shown  in  refreshing  motifs  often  checked  or  plaid,  and  there 
are  Basque  cottons  in  clear  brilliant  colorings  and  versatile 

stripes  to  enliven  bright  casual  ta- 
bles. 

One  of  the  most  satisfying  as- 
pects of  French  provincial  decora- 
tion is  its  stimulating  use  of  color. 
The  pure  primitive  colors  are  often 
effective  in  such  combinations  as 
red,  white  and  blue.  Fresh  jonquil 
yellows  with  browns,  apricots,  tur- 
quoise, coral,  jade  and  such  tones 
are  attractively  adapted,  while 
again  the  prim  duller  colors,  sepia, 
mustard,  plum,  old  blue  and  ashes 
of  roses  may  be  harmonized  with 
charm  in  a  room  of  French  pro- 
vincial inspiration. 

A  penthouse  apartment  in  Xew 
York  that  was  recently  done  in  this 
style  made  interesting  use  of  rust 
colored  carpets  throughout  with 
turquoise  painted  wails  for  the  liv- 
ing room.  Cornices  and  molding? 
cut  out  in  curving  patterns  and 
stained  in  walnut,  the  wood  used 
for  the  furniture,  made  distinctive 
accents,  and  the  windows  were 
hung  with  a  flowered  chintz  of  lid 
parchment  ground  figured  in  vel- 
(Continucd  on  page  59) 
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Motoring  Through 

the  Hills  and 

Valleys  of  Italy 

There  Is  Probably  No 
More  Picturesque  Coun- 
try in  the  World  for  the 
Motor  Tourist  than  the 
Mountainous  Lake  Re- 
gion of  Italy 

Courtesy  Italian   Tourist  Information  Office 


■ 


ABOVE— The  beautiful  and 
L  famous  valley  of  San  Pel- 
ligrino,  one  of  Italy's  best 
known  resorts.  This  inarvel- 
ous  valley,  flooded  with  sun- 
light, easily  reached  by  mo- 
tor, i->  considered  one  of  the 
most  healthful  and  pictur- 
esque  spots  in  Northern  Italy 


D  IGHT  -Along  the  Garde- 
'N.  gana,  one  <>f  the  most 
spectacular  automobile  read- 
in  the  world,  recentlj  com- 
pleted in  I'd j  along  th< 
coast  of  I  ik>-  <  •  .11  da.  I  hi 
new      road     l>  is     been     cul 

through    mountaii s    • 

which    rise    perpendicularl) 
from  the  waters   of  the  lake 
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A  Gayer  Note  in  Modern  Living 

There  1$  Great  Variety  in  These  Rooms,  and  All  Show  Good  Composition 
and  Fresh  Coloring.    By  Members  of  the  Decorators'  Club  of  New  York 
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THIS  living  room  in  the 
'  home  of  Mrs.  Orville 
Griffith  Waring  is  furnish- 
ed in  tones  of  green,  rose 
and  gold.  The  hand-tufted 
rug  was  especially  woven 
to  match  the  curtains. 
Furniture  is  all  original 
18th  Century.  Decorated 
by    Mrs.   Nellie   V.    Cranz 


1~HIS  lovely  living  room 
■  of  Mrs.  Randolph  Ort- 
man  in  Virginia  has 
paneled  walls  of  green, 
marked  off  with  marble- 
ized  pilasters.  The  cur- 
tains and  chairs  are  in  gay 
chintz,  and  an  armchair 
by  the  window  is  covered 
in  rough  red  and  black 
hand-woven  fabric.  Miss 
Gheen,      Inc.,      decorator 
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IN  the  living  room  of  this  charming  country  house  the 
'  wiills  are  warm  cream  and  the  woodwork  solid  mahog- 
any. The  mantel  is  antique  black  marble  veined  in  gold, 
and  the  draperies  are  in  linen  on  a  black  background  with 
mellow  tones.  Mrs.  George  Talmey,  architect  and  decorator 


A  DELIGHTFUL  room  in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B. 
^"^  W.  Jones  of  Garden  City.  The  color  scheme  is  de- 
veloped from  a  large  Oriental  rug  with  its  rich  tones  of 
deep  wine,  red  and  blue,  and  is  carried  throughout  furni- 
ture   covering    and    draperies.    Vesta    L.   Giles,    decorator 
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Goodman  in  his  gripping  and  logical  play,  ''If  Booth  Had 
Missed."  The  play  is  not  only  well  constructed  and  well  acted 
but  is  besides  a  powerful  picture  of  the  dirty  political  puddles 
that  Lincoln  had  to  wade  through.  It  is  a  clever  theme  seri- 
ously treated.  The  Lincoln,  however,  that  Booth  missed  is  a 
little  too  oily  and  idealistic.  It  is  a  popular  Lincoln,  a  Lincoln 
with  the  mythical  side  of  the  man  accentuated.  Lincoln,  in  my 
opinion,  was  such  a  great  everyday  man  that  he  doesn't  need 
the  paint  brush  any  more  than  the  violent  prejudices  of  Edgar 
Lee  Master's  stone-throwing.  Daniel  Poole's  portrayal  was  im- 
pressive and  at  times  remarkably  vivid. 

The  enemies  of  Lincoln  after  he  had  escaped  Booth's  shot 
conspire  to  impeach  him  for  high  treason.  Ben  Butler  and 
Thaddeus  Stevens  are  the  ringleaders.  He  is  tried  before  the 
Senate  in  a  highly  dramatic  scene,  acquitted  by  a  bare  vote, 
and  is  then  assassinated  on  May  13,  1867.  The  hold  that  this 
man  has  on  the  emotions  of  Americans  was  evidenced  at  the 
screams  and  sobs  of  the  audience  when  he  was  killed. 

All  the  big  men — mostly  scoundrels — of  the  time  pass  be- 
fore us.  John  Nicholson  gave  a  fine  performance  of  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  George  Dewey  sized  up  as  Ben  Butler,  Aubrey  Beat- 
tie  looked  General  Grant  to  the  life,  Catherine  Proctor  was  a 
catty  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Charlotte  Walker  was  a  beautiful  and 
coaxing  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis. 
"face  The  music" 

Following  the  smashing  hit  of  the  Kaufman-Gershwin  musi- 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


Vbove — Natalie  Hall  in  \  in- 
tent Yonman's  musical  play, 
"Through  the  Years,"  playing 
at      the      Manhattan      Theatre 


Right — Erin  O'Brien-Moore  in 
John  Golden"*  presentation  of 
"Riddle  Me  This!"  now  run- 
ning at  John    Golden   Theatre 


Extreme  right — Catherine  Proc- 
tor in  Arthur  Goodman's  play, 
"If  Booth  Had  Missed,"  pro- 
duced at  Maxine  Elliott  Theatre 


Broadway  To  Date 

By  BENJAMIN    DeCASSERES 


"IF  BOOTH  HAD  MISSED" 

OXE  of  the  pleasantest  ways  I  have  of  filling  up 
my  hollow  half-hours  is  to  speculate  on  what 
would  have  happened  if  Brutus  had  not  stabbed 
Caesar,  if  Judas  had  not  sold  out  the  Nazarene,  i 
Charles  Martel  had  lost  the  battle  of  Tours,  if  Napoleon 
had  won  at  Waterloo,  if  Booth  had  missed  Lincoln  and 
if  Al  Smith  had  been  elected  in  1928.  It's  great  exercise 
for  the  imagination. 
One   of   these    questions    has    been    solved    by    Arthur 
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HOTOGRAPHS   BY   MATTIE   EDWARDS   HEWITT 


|~lll,  exterior  of  this  house  i> 
painted  white,  the  roof  is  blue 
Pennsylvania  B.ate  and  the  shutters  ;in- 
^r<-\.  i  himneys,  of  course,  ;ir<-  brick, 
painted  white  to  match  the  shingles, 
["here  i-  a  garden  and  golf  link-  on 
the  Bide  of  tin-  house  not  Bhown  here 


Till    hreakfasl  r i-  finished  likr 

in  ..in. I...     room,  the  walls  treated 

* llt'    a      i fi     glaze.    1  he    rcilin 

while    with    .1    % pattern,    ["hen 

t"    green     md    black    slate    floor    and 
inten  l.l       maple       Furniture 


P  I II    In  in"   1 1111111   i-  :t  reproduction 

<>f  the  Eai  lv    Imei  ican  pe I.   Ih. 

wolli  are  1  n  enish  blue  m  ith  pane's  "I 
scenic  wallpapei  -  I  In-  furniture  is  .1  re 
production  "I  the  Rarlj  Vmei  ic  in  in 
barmon>    m  ith  the   intei  ioi    de tion 


Split  Shingles  in  Early 
American  Type  of  House 


Mr.   and    Mrs.   George    Roberts'    House   at   East 
Hampton  Is  an  Excellent  Example  of  This  Very 
Lovely  Type  of  Home,  Popular  for  Several  Cen- 
turies in  This  Country 

Aymer  Embury  III,  Architect 
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BE  hard  to  please  when  you  buy 
'  your  new  car!  Insist  on  getting 
a  1932  value  as  well  as  a  1932 
model.  Don't  take  less  than  all  the 
worth-while  engineering  advance- 
ments—not just  one  or  two  or  three 
of  them.  And  make  sure  you  pay  no 
premium  compared  with  Stude- 
baker's  drastically  lowered  prices. 

No  line  of  cars  in  America 
can  measure  up  to  the  Trium- 
phant New  Studebakers  in  a 
searching  comparison.  Their  32 
important  betterments  embrace 
every  advanced  engineering 
achievement  of  the  year — many  of 


them  exclusive  with  Studebaker. 

1932  Free  Wheeling,  combined 
with  Synchronized  Shifting,  Full- 
Cushioned  Power  and  Automatic 
Starting  are  Studebaker  advance- 
ments matched  by  the  adoption  of 
finest  quality  Safety  Plate  Glass  in 
all  windshields  and  windows  of 
all  models  at  no  added  charge. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  find 
out  what  Studebaker's  32  great 
advancements  mean,  in  riding, 
driving  ease  and  enjoyment,  and 
that  is  by  driving  any  one  of  the 
Triumphant  New  Studebakers — 
the  four  great  "buys"   of  1932. 


PRESIDENT  EIGHT     .     .     . 

12  2  horsepower,  135"  wheelbase- 

COMMANDER  EIGHT     .     . 

101  horsepower,  125"  wheelbase- 

DICTATOR  EIGHT      .     .     . 

85  horsepower,  117"  wheelbase- 

STUDEBAKER  SIX .     .     .     . 

80  horsepower,  117"  wheelbase- 


.$1690  to  $1990 

-Reductions  up  to  $560 

.$1350  to  $1560 

-Reductions  up  to  $235 

.    $980  to  $1125 

-Reductions  up  to  $115 

.     .  $840  to  $985 
-Prices  at  the  jactory 


Bumpers  and  spare  tires  extra.  State  or  Regal  equipment  $105 


The  Triumphant  Neiv 

Studebakers 
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THE  delightful!)  simple  library  of  the  Roberts  home  is 
in  pine,  designed  hy  the  architect.  The  edges  of  the 
hoards  were  painted  red  and  then  the  paint  rubbed  off, 
to  give  the  effect  of  a  room  once  red.  The  bookcases 
are  painted  Morocco  red  inside,  and  the  curtains  are 
in   a  cool   green.   Furniture  and   rugs   in  reds  and   greens 


DOTH  the  dining  room  and  the  bedrooms  have  windows 
*-*  overlooking  the  golf  links  and  the  sea.  The  sashes  of 
the  windows  are  aluminium  to  resist  the  sea.  The  walls  of 
the  dining  room  are  butter-yellow  plaster,  the  rug  is  blue 
and  the  curtains  yellow,  rust  and  turquoise  blue.  Silver 
lighting  fixtures  are  either  side  of  the  Sheraton  sideboard 
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tW  \owm  of  Mokowks 

Here  is  a  ran^e  01  carpet  colors  so  wide  as  to  insure  a  perlect  tonal  harmony 
with  the  subtlest  decorative  details.  You  may  choose  your  carpeting  from 
a  variety  01  luxurious,  deep -piled  Chenilles  —  custom-woven  or  woven  to 
der  lor  complete  individuality.  And  there  are  also  Wiltons,  Axminsters 
id  Velvets  —  a  weave  and  a  price  ran^e  to  suit  every  budget.  (\  To 
assure  success,  let  IVIohawk  s  carpet  experts  advise  with  your  decorator  or 
dealer — without  obligation,  ol  course. 

MOHAWK    CARPET    MILLS,    295  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York    •      Mills  at    Amsterdam,  N.Y 

MOHhWIC^g^RlIGS  fcTC/lRPETS 


or 


an 
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Ella  V.  Birney,  one  of  the  new 
gladiolus,  a  delicate  pink  with 
an     excellent,     graceful     form 


The  large  flowered  type  of  the 
new  gladiolus  especially  inter- 
esting  for   cut   flower    gardens 


Betty  Mitchell,  a  fine  decora- 
tive pink  variety,  originated  l>y 
Carl     Salbach     of     California 


Mrs.  S.  A.  Errey,  a  vivid  orange 
and  scarlet  variety  with  many 
florets  opening  simultaneously 


New  Varieties  of  the  Modern  Gladiolus 

The  Finest  of  the  Improved  Varieties  Are  Distinguished   by  a   Slender 
Crace,  with  Strong  Stems  and  Marvelously  Colored  Big  Buds  and  Flowers 

By  EVERETT  EARLE  STANNARD 


IT  takes  no  more  garden  ground  for  the  growing  of  a  choice  or  out- 
standing gladiolus  variety  than  for  a  mediocre  or  a  very  poor  sort. 
You  may  as  well  plant  and  enjoy  the  best  that  can  be  obtained. 
Xow  the  "best"  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  newest,  although  some 
of  the  more  recent  creations  of  the 
hybridizers  are  really  marvelous. 
There  are  some  old  standbys 
which  are  still  well  worth  the 
planting — gladiolus  such  as  Marie 
Kunderd,  the  lovely  early  white 
variety;  Crimson  Glow,  the  un- 
beatable big  crimson;  and  Pur- 
ple Glory,  the  majestic,  ruffled 
dark  red  or  red-purple.  Scores  of 
other  varieties,  once  thought  to 
be  quite  fine,  have  now  been  su- 
perseded in  the  gardens  of  home 
growers  by  improved  sorts,  by 
magnificent  flowers  such  as  Min- 
uet, lavender;  Mrs.  S.  A.  Errey, 
orange-scarlet;  Albatross,  pure 
white;  Marocco,  reddish  black; 
Aula,  splendid  violet-blue  with 
reddish-purple  blotch;  Marmora, 
a  silvery  lavender  having  from 
eight  to  twelve  or  more  florets 
open  at  a  time;  Golden  Dream, 
a  superb  exhibition  yellow;  Mam- 
moth White,  magnificent  white 
flower;  Frederit  k  Christ,  an  i<l 
i  ombination  of  melting  pink  and 
lovely  yellow;   Mother  M  i 

a  smoky  with  sunscl  lints  ,,| 
gold;  Orange  Wonder,  deep,  vivid 

orange;  General  Canby,  scarlet 
with    sensational    bright    yell 

thmat  ;    Dr.  Nelson  Shook,  a  line 

tyrian  rose,  and  Rippling  Wains. 
exhibition  cream  and  yellow  flow- 
er  with    main-    florets  open   on    a  ..,,      .,    ,     .„ 

spike.   All   of   these  superb   va-  ,'■'  ,':"'ly ■' /'"'V-' ,        type  ,"f 

!     .  ,  !  .  esting  in  pink,  which  seems  to  be 

neties  may  be  grown  quite  ea  |„s.  Tin-  variety  combines  well 


by  the  amateur  in  the  home  garden.  The  bulbs  require  relatively 
small  space,  with  good  cultivation  and  plenty  of  water  supplied  at 
regular  intervals  to  the  roots  during  the  dry  season.  The  finest  of 
these  improved  varieties  of  gladiolus  are  distinguished  by  a  slender 

grace,  though  with  strong  spikes 
or  stems,  bearing  a  large  number 
of  marvelously  colored  big  buds 
and  flowers,  well  arranged  on  the 
stem,  making  of  a  single  spike  a 
veritable  bouquet  in  itself,  with 
ofttimes  as  many  as  twenty  flor- 
ets open  at  a  time.  Varieties  such 
as  W.  H.  Phipps,  Pearl  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Marmora  open  up  a 
particularly  large  number  of 
blossoms  at  a  time.  These  are  es- 
pecially decorative  for  use  in 
vases,  as  well  as  making  a  splen- 
did show  in  the  garden. 

Other  sorts  are  more  deliberate 
in  their  manner  of  unfolding  the 
flowers.  A  variety  such  as  Aida, 
Dr.  Moody  or  Mrs.  F.  C.  Peters 
grown  from  a  large  bulb  usually 
shows  about  eight  florets  open  at 
a  time.  In  the  estimation  of  some 
critics  these  flowers  are  more 
artistic  than  are  those  that  reveal 
more  florets  at  a  time.  Some  flow- 
er lovers  prefer  those  sorts  which 
open  no  more  than  five  or  six 
florets  simultaneously  as  this 
makes  for  a  balanced  spike  of 
beautiful  buds  and  open  flowers. 
Varieties  which  show  only  two  or 
three  florets  at  once  are  no  longer 
considered  worth  while. 

Scores  of  new  gladiolus  varie- 
ties are  produced  annually.  Lit- 
,    ,.  ,       .  .    ,    ,     .  erally    hundreds    of    them    have 

gladiolus    is   particularly   inter-  ,  ,       ..,  •      .,  .    ( 

the  fashionable  tone  for  gladio-  been  created  within  the  past  few 

with   mauve,   rose  and   orchid  years.  These  are  by  no  means  all 
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.OU  will  wish  to  enter  this  new  location  in  your 
address  book,  for  you  don't  want  to  let  this  Spring 
slip  through  your  fingers — its  lovely  opportunities 
lost  forever!  Make  it  a  season  precious,  unforgettable 
—  by  bringing  a  new  enchantment  to  your  face! 

To  help  you,  the  Marie  Earle  Salon  has  established 
itself  in  a  new,  more  delightful  environment,  north 
of  Fifty-fifth  Street,  close  to  the  pleasant  Plaza  sec- 
tion of  town. 

The  charming  Directoire  drawing  room,  the  rest- 
ful little  salons  in  which  such  glamorous  beauty  is 
brought  to  one's  face — all  these  have  met  with  en- 
thusiastic praise  from  patrons  who  have  already  had 
their  treatments  in  our  new  location. 

Next  to  relaxing  under  the  gentle,  expert  fingers 
of  a  Marie  Earle  attendant,  is  the  superb  care  you 
can  give  your  own  face  with  Essential  Cream—5 the 
first  step  in  the  Marie  Earle  "Basic  Treatment." 
Marie  Earle  Cosmetics,  too,  for  all  five  complex- 
ion types,  help  each  woman  to  dramatize  her  own 
precious  personality.  For  helpful  book,  address:  Marie 
Earle,  Dept.  A- 4,  714   Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


"Two  helping  hands  for  your  face"  ■ — Marie 
Earle  Essential  Cream  is  a  thorough  cleanser, 
an  efficient  nourisher.  You  dip  into  the  jar 
— once,  to  flush  out  skin  impurities;  again 
to  pat  nourishing,  healing  oils  back  into 
your  skin.  $1.90,  $3.50.  New — "BasicTreat- 
ment"  Kit — regular  sizes  of  Essential  Cream, 
Cucumber  Emulsion,  Freshener  Lotion— $5. 


Marie  Earle  Blanc  Gras — for  a  superb  facial 
finish  before  applying  powder — now  ready 
in  a  new  smaller  size  at  $1.50.  Lipstick  — 
smooth,  indelible  —  in  a  new  Spring  shade 
"vivid",  also  light,  medium,  dark  —  $1.50. 
These,  as  well  as  Face  Powder,  Eye  Shadow, 
Mascara  and  other  choice  Marie  Earle 
Cosmetics  and  Creams — at  the  better  shops. 
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good.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were,  in  many  instances,  heralded 
with  a  great  tlourish,  all  too  often  they  have  merely  duplicated  exist- 
ing sorts  or  have  proved  to  be  inferior  to  varieties  already  in  exist- 
In  some  cases  the  color  was  poor.  Ofttimes  there  was  faulty 
arrangement  of  florets  on  the  spike  or  not  enough  florets  open  at  a 
time.  Some  of  the  introductions  had  heavy,  unsightly  stalks  or  were 
squat  and  stubby.  Thus 
they  fell  by  the  wayside. 

The  indefatigable  hybrid- 
izers, however,  continued  to 
experiment,  and  as  reward 
for  their  toil,  they  pro- 
duced now  and  then  a  dis- 
tinct and  valuable  variety. 
Thus  by  slow  accumulation 
of  materials  they  have  come 
to  a  place  where  astonish- 
ing results  are  being  real- 
ized. Superb  new  flowers 
annually  make  their  ap- 
pearance. With  the  creation 
of  the  blazing  big  red  va- 
riety. Dr.  F.  E.  Bennett,  a 
few  years  ago,  and  of  W.  H. 
Phipps,  the  wonder  flower 
in  the  pink  class,  and  of 
Mrs.  Leon  Douglas,  a  mam- 
moth salmon-pink,  a  new 
era  was  ushered  in.  We  now 
have  super-fine  varieties  in 
about  sixteen  different  dis- 
tinct color  classes,  with  the 
addition  of  bi-color  har- 
monies hard  to  classify  and 
too  numerous  to  compute. 
The  color  range  has  been 
appreciably  widened  within 
the  past  few  years,  with  the 
addition  of  especially  fine 
flowers  in  the  shades  of 
orange  and  of  blue.  There 
have  also  been  great  im- 
provement and  enlargement 
in  the  various  types  and 
forms  of  the  gladiolus. 

For  the  benefit  of  those 
gardeners  who  have  not,  as 
yet,  had  experience  in  grow- 
ing choice  gladiolus  and  are 
therefore     not    acquainted 
with  the  merits  or  charac- 
teristics of  the  flower,  I  will  here  sum  up  briefly  some  of  the  qualities 
that  make  it  valuable,  and  then  will  list  and  give  the  main  points  of 
excellence  of  a  number  of  fine,  new  varieties  that  I  have  grown  in 
my  own  gardens.  Incidentally  I  may  say  that  the  information  given 


A  stately  spiked  variety  of  the  gladiolus  for  the  home  and  garden,  in  a  deli- 
cate  lavender-pink.  The  florets  are  perfectly  placed  on  the  stalk.  It  is 
called    Salbach's    Orchid   and    is   immensely    effective   for    table    centerpiece 
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in  this  article  is  based  upon  experimental  growing  of  gladiolus  over 
a  period  of  many  busy  years. 

Choice  varieties  may  be  secured  by  the  gardener  in  first  size  bulbs 
that  will  make  exhibition  bloom  the  first  year.  Considering  the  ex- 
cellence of  these  top-notch  flowers,  the  cost  will  be  relatively  small, 
except  in  the  case  of  very  recent  introductions.  An  origination  is 

offered  for  sale  while  as  yet 
stock  of  it  is  quite  scarce 
but  the  price  of  bulbs  comes 
down  as  fast  as  the  supply 
can  be  increased. 

If  the  cost  of  large  bulbs 
of  the  newer  varieties  seems 
excessive,  remember  that 
you  may  purchase  small 
bulbs  or  bulblets  far  more 
•reasonably  and  thus  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  so  build 
up  a  nice  stock.  Growing 
gladiolus  from  the  bulblet  is 
a  fascinating  pastime  and  a 
practicable  way  of  multi- 
plying your  number  of 
bulbs  of  a  given  kind.  Sim- 
ply soak  the  bulblets  in 
water  for  four  or  five  days 
before  planting,  or  in  the 
case  of  the  real  thick  or 
hard-shelled  ones,  crack  or 
peel  the  bulblets,  and  you 
will  doubtless  get  a  high 
percentage  of  germination. 
Plants  from  the  bulblet 
stock  sometimes  throw  small 
spikes  of  bloom  the  year 
that  they  are  planted  but 
in  all  cases  they  flower  free- 
ly the  second  year. 

I  do  not  consider  it  un- 
wise or  "spendy"  for  the 
amateur  to  invest  in  large 
bulbs  or  medium-sized  bulbs 
of  a  variety  whose  worth  is 
known.  The  medium-sized 
ones,  remember,  are  great 
producers  of  bulblets.  Save 
them  and  plant  them  and 
work  up  a  nice  bed  of  the 
gladiolus  varieties  that  in- 
trigue, even  though  the 
initial  cost  is  considerable. 
This  is  in  the  nature  of  a  sound  investment. 

When  you  are  purchasing  a  bulb  of  a  high  class  variety  where  the 
cost  seems  a  trifle  high,  think  not  merely  of  the  money  which  you 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


\  second  variety  of  Mr.  Phipps 
flowers  out  almost  completely 
from  peak  to  stem  at  one  time 


Salbach's  Pink  has  an  almost 
perfect  spike  and  carries  many 
blossoms,   a    very   sturdy    type 


Typical  colorful  Primulinus 
hybrid,  with  a  long,  silvery 
leaf.  Called  "Orange  Butterfly" 


Winged  Victory  has  won  First 
Prize  as  largest   flowering  gla- 
diolus for  garden  clubs  in  this 
country,  and  Scotland 
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The   Original 
Antique 


The  two  cuts  illustrated  are  from  un- 
retouched  photographs  of  two  pieces, 
such  as  Mr.  Stow  referred  to  in  his 
article.  The  original, above,  is  a  Martha 
Washington  tea  table,  American 
Hepplewhite,  circa  1800,  purchased 
by  Charak  from  a  well-known  collec- 
tion of  antiques.  The  fidelity  of  its 
copy,  by  Charak,  is  apparent,  even  by 
comparing  the  pictures.  Both  pieces 
may  be  examined  side  by  side  in  the 
Charak  Showrooms. 


The  Reproduction 
by   Charak 


9he  TEST 

Comes  in  the  QUALITY 

of  the 
REPRODUCTION" 

harles  Messer  Stow, 

in  an  article  in  The  New  York  Sun 
of  January  30,  1932,  says:  "The  test  comes  in 
the  quality  of  the  reproduction.  I  saw  this  week 
a  salesroom  fitted  up  with  reproductions  in  which 
were  also  some  of  the  originals  which  had  been 
used  to  copy.  This  was  in  the  new  quarters  of 
the  Charak  Furniture  Company  at  444  Madison 

Avenue.  •  The  point  in  this 
arrangement  was  the  fact  that 
the  furniture  company  had 
such  faith  in  the  quality  of  its 
reproductions  that  it  felt 
quite  safe  in  placing  genuine 
antiques  among  them  and 
stating  that  only  by  a  careful 
and  close  examination  could 
the   difference   be   detected." 


CHARAK     FURNITURE     COMPANY,    Inc 

Faithful  Reproductions  of  Colonial  and  Georgian  Furniture 

Purchases  made   through  your   decorator  or  dealer 
TACTORY  AT    BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 

Showroom!,:  NEW  YORK,  444   Madison  Ave. 


CHICAGO 

KIMBALL,  REYNOLDS  &  WILL  CO. 

623  So.   Wabash  Ave. 


BOSTON 

90  Clarendon  St 


LOS    ANGELES 

R.  G.   BINGHAM 
everly    Blvd. 
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Little  Motor  Maps  for 
Guests  to  Country  Homes 

With  Your  Invitation  for  a  Weekend 
You  Receive  a  Map  of  the  Country 
Through    Which    You    Are    to    Motor 

Designed  by  JANET  CAYLORD  MOORE 


LEFT  — Springs 
■Farm,  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eugene  Meyer,  is 
charmingly  placed 
on  the  shore  of  By- 
ram  Lake.  Accord- 
ing to  the  map,  you 
can  start  from  Mt. 
Kisco,  Bedford  Vil- 
lage,    or     Armonk 


BOTTOM— Ophir 
Cottage,  the 
lovely  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ogden 
Reid,  can  he  reach- 
ed from  Greenwich. 
Port  Chester  and 
Tarrytown,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  little 
table  it  is  twenty- 
seven-  miles  from 
Columbus        Circle 


DELOW  —  These 
■-'  invitation  maps 
are  sent  out  not  only 
in  Long  Island  and 
New  England,  but 
down  in  Maryland. 
This  fascinating  one 
shows  the  route  to 
the  home  of  Major 
and  Mrs.  Howard 
Calhoun     Davidson 


MAJOK  6?  MRS.  HOWARD  OLHOUN  DAVIDSON 
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A  fine  antique  Adam  "Mantel  (1780)  of  half  statuary  marhle  with  exquisitely  sculp- 
tured center  plaque  and  inlays  of  Brocaielle  and  Siena  marbles.  The  Andirons  and 
Fire  Set  are  of  Jackson  manufacture  and  repeat  the  classic  urn  motive  of  the  Period. 
They  are  finished  in  silver,  A  Jackson  Electric  Log  Fire  is  shown  on  the  hearth. 


Fine  Old  Mantels,  at  prices 

based  on  facts — not  fiction! 

Need  we  remind  you  that  the  purchase  of  an  antique  mantel  may  prove 
a  costly  gamble  unless  the  house  you  deal  with  is  responsible.  ~  The 
Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company  is  expert  in  appraising  this  type  of  merchandise 
—  having  brought  thousands  of  fine  old  mantels  from  England,  France 
and  Italy  during  the  past  100  years.  ~  Moreover,  Jackson  Antiques 
are  bought  and  sold,  like  any  standardized  commodity,  on  a  business- 
like basis  of  actual  value.  i^>  Whether  you're  looking  for  a  rare  old  mar- 
ble chimney-piece,  a  skilful  reproduction  of  a  Period  Mantel,  or  Andirons 
and  other  Fireplace  Fixtures  suitable  for  the  finest  Hearths,  you  will 
find  Jackson  products  and  present  prices  worthy  of  your  consideration. 


Exclusive  Representatives  of  the  Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company 

Boston 

PETTINGELL-ANDREWS    COMPANY 

Cincinnati 

THE  A.  B.  CLOSSON  JR.  COMPANY 

Cleveland 

THE  STERLING  6k.  WELCH  COMPANY 

Denver 

DENVER  DRY  GOODS  COMPANY 


Detroit 
THE  MARTIN-GIBSON  COMPANY 

Oklahoma  City 

HARBOUR-LONGMIRE  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh 

BEAUX  ARTS 

Providence 

TILDEN-THURBER  CORPORATION 


St.  Louis 
SCRUGGS-VANDERVOORT-  BARNEY 


Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company 

2  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City  318  No.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

5514  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles 

(Supervision  W.  Jay  Saylor  i 


#  The  Haberdashar  has  nine  drawers  par- 
titioned for  everything  from  collar  buttons 
to  riding  boots.  A  compartment  has  easily 
accessible  racks  for  neckties  and  scarves  •  •  • 
and  a  door  to  a  secret  place. 

#  The  Lingerette,  where  all  the  undies,  hose, 
sweaters,  scarves,  hats,  and  shoes  needed  by 
the  modern  woman  find  orderly  haven  in 
eight  drawers  and  a  large  compartment. 

Write  for  illustrated,  descriptive  folder  and 
name  of  nearest  shop  displaying  DOGE 
MODERN  FURNITURE.  Dept.  C,  33  East 
Hennepin  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. Men's 
and  Women's  Furnishers  are  invited  to  write 
for  dealer  schedule. 


DOGE 

MODERN     FURNITURE 


MADE 

FOR 

MODERNS 

Doge  has  created  two  modern 
cabinets  to  accommodate  the 
complex  paraphernalia  that 
makes  up  the  wardrobe  of  the 
man  and  woman  of  today.  De- 
signed from  the  inside  out,  the 
Haberdashar  and  the  Linger- 
ette  provide  space  for  every- 
thing, so  it's  easy  to  keep  things 
in  order.  Outside,  beautiful  Aus- 
tralian blackwood  with  walnut 
trim.    (Other  woods  to  order.) 


-*JLsl$^e/u£CL 


m.  A.  UAN  ESSO 


Number  2021 

Manufacturers   and   importers  of  cut   crystal   and 

blue     Waterford     chandeliers,     also     candelabra, 

brackets,    mirror   sconces,    and    mirrors    in    hand 

carved  wood   frames. 

646  No.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
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Evergreens  Without  Needles 


(Continued  from  page  36) 


Next  in  its  covering  importance  is 
Euonymus  radicans  and  its  variety 
called  vegetus.  The  plant  to  which  I 
refer  has  pleasing  evergreen,  some- 
what egg-shaped  leaves,  and  it  will 
cling  to  anything  by  its  aerial  hold- 
fasts, whether  the  substance  be  wood 
or  stone.  It  will  cover  the  ground  or 
the  wall,  and  sometimes  has  been 
found  to  grow  to  considerable  height, 
then  coming  to  the  blooming  condi- 
tion which  results  in  the  production 
of  many  scarlet  berry-like  fruits.  The 
hardiness  and  permanence  of  this  vine 
— for  it  also  is  a  vine — definitely 
commend  it. 

Another  of  these  native  evergreens 
keeping  right  close  to  the  ground  is 
the  bearberry,  Arctostaphylos  uva- 
ursi,  described  by  Dr.  Bailey  as  "a 
dense  evergreen  creeping  shrub  with 
small  deep  green  leaves,  native 
throughout  the  northern  hemisphere." 
Where  this  plant  is  happy  it  is  very 
happy,  but  it  too  is  finicky  about  soil, 
because  it  doesn't  love  lime.  In  the 
same  general  group  let  me  mention 
Pachystima  canbyi,  native  in  the 
mountains  of  Virginia,  and,  where  it 
thrives,  able  to  provide  a  dense  and 
beautiful  evergreen  covering.  It  works 
well  in  the  rock-garden,  but  it  is  also 
mighty  particular  about  the  soil  that 
is  to  grow  it. 

Going  a  little  taller  I  intended  to 
write  about  one  of  my  great  favorites, 
Cotoneaster  horizontalis,  when  I  rec- 
ollected that  it  is  not  definitely  ever- 
green everywhere,  though  south  of 
the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line  it  tends 
to  hold  its  beautiful  foliage.  There  is 
a  definitely  hardy  evergreen  of  about 
the  same  stature,  but  not  the  same 
beauty,  in  Lonicera  pileata,  brought 
from  China  some  years  ago  by  the 
better-than-Burbank  plant  wizard  E. 
H.  Wilson.  This  is  indifferent  in  the 
matter  of  soils,  and  is  an  excellent 
evergreen  ground  cover. 

About  here  belongs  consideration  of 
the  heathers,  which  under  conditions 
agreeable  to  them  are  both  sentimen- 
tally and  visually  delightful  to  grow. 
They  belong  in  the  Calluna  and  Erica 
families,  and  sometimes  adopt  the 
rock-garden  with  enthusiasm. 

There  is  a  purely  American  low- 
growing  inhabitant  of  the  Eastern  Ap- 
palachian range  known  as  "sandmyr- 
tle"  and  botanically  Leiophyllum 
buxifolium.  The  second  word  sug- 
gests its  box-like  foliage,  but  tells 
nothing  of  its  very  pleasing  white 
flowers.  There  is  a  prostrate  variety, 
keeping  right  close  to  the  ground,  and 
particularly  pleasing  when  it  is  amen- 
able to  the  garden  in  which  it  finds 
itself. 

But  now  looking  up  in  the  world 
let  me  rm  ie  of  my  own  prime 

beris    verruculosa, 
whi« li  has  no  common  name    It  will 
do  will.   1  am  told 
height 

lo  get   tin  iuti- 

lul  best  al  fron 

Its  peculiar  fo  motely  resi 

Ming  holly,  is  ri<  hi  um- 

i.ill   and   winter,    l 

almo  ti  lounl   ol 

willing   to   grow    whi  rj    in 

the  garden,   It   ii    in   sun   or  partial 
shade. 

There    arc    other   excellent    hardy 
broad-leaved  e\  ergreen 
yet   considerably  in  coi 
beris  julianae,  /•'     'agnepaini,  /•'.  tri- 
acanthopora  and   />'    sargentiana  are 
among  th(  m  to 


anyone  who  can  get  them  as  extreme- 
ly desirable.  They  should  take  the 
place  of  the  monotonous  plenitude  of 
little  coniferous  evergreen  plants  one 
sees  by  the  million  in  so-called  "foun- 
dation plantings." 

Again  reaching  upward  we  touch 
the  wonderful  Box  family,  about 
which  I  must  say  little  because  I  want 
to  say  too  much!  The  old  homes  of 
Virginia  have  been  ravaged  for  these 
veterans  of  a  century  and  more,  and 
I  confess  to  a  sense  of  humiliation 
when  in  a  North  Carolina  city  I  was 
taken  to  where  the  devastation  was 
just  to  begin  in  the  removal  of  a  low 
hedge  which  showed  the  peculiar  and 
lovely  wavy  form  this  box  adopts 
when  it  is  left  alone. 

But  small  plants  can  be  had  from 
the  nurseries.  There  are  broadly  three 
forms  to  consider.  The  first  is  the 
type  used  for  edgings,  and  it  is  the 
best  edging  plant  possible  to  have, 
except  under  extremely  Arctic  con- 
ditions. Purchasable  now  at  not  more 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  cents  each,  and 
amenable  to  any  sort  of  clipping  or 
handling,  the  trim  beauty  of  a  bed- 
border  made  with  the  dwarf  box 
plants  is  at  the  top  in  its  class. 

Then  come  the  taller-growing  forms, 
which  much  more  rapidly  than  one 
would  believe  become  desirable  and 
almost  venerated  objects  in  the  gar- 
den. The  fancy  prices  attached  to  the 
old  and  large  plants  warn  one  not  to 
pay  five  hundred  dollars,  but  to  put  in 
a  smaller  plant  for  two  or  three  dol- 
lars, and  wait  a  little!  I  need  no  warn- 
ing— I  haven't  the  money  for  the 
veterans. 

The  third  box  relationship  is  in  the 
Japanese  form  of  the  same  root  plant. 
It  is  somewhat  more  rapid  in  growth, 
very  distinct  evergreen  member  with 
a  foliage  variation  to  a  lighter  green 
that  is  really  pleasing.  I  commend  it 
as  distinctly  worth  use. 

Don't  let  me  forget  that  the  com- 
mon-named "Adam's  Thread-and- 
Needle,"  or  Yucca  filament  osa,  is  dif- 
ferently evergreen,  but  evergreen  just 
the  same.  In  a  dry,  hot  spot  in  the 
garden  its  desert  suggestion  is  useful, 
and  its  great  bloom-spike  is  impres- 
sive. 

Among  the  American  mountain 
denizens  that  seem  to  accustom  them- 
selves to  our  gardens  if  we  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  sour  soil  through 
leaf-mould  and  peat  moss  and  oak- 
leaf  mulch,  Pieris  fioribunda  and 
Leucothoe  catesbaci  are  particularly 
pleasing.  They  belong  in  front  of  the 
rhododendron  planting  I  shall  men- 
tion a  little  later.  Collected  plants  can 
be  obtained  which,  if  they  are  han- 
dled with  decent  care,  will  soon  es- 
tablish themselves  in  the  garden.  The 
I'ieris  (also  called  Andromeda)  pro- 
vides early  white  spring  bloom. 

The  lovely  snowball  family  has  one 

very  distant    evergreen  member  witli 

irible  name.  Viburnum  rhytido- 

■lutn  has  long,  leathery,  wrinkled 

ke  it    pleasing  both 

mer  and  winter.  It  will  grow  to  a 

feet    high,   I  presume.  The 

but    it    is  by  no 

nmon.  It  has  been  accorded 

the  uneuphonious  common  name  of 

lierleaf  Viburnum, 

Very  high  in  the  range  of  broad- 

vergreens    are    the    holl 

which   make   us  think  of  Christmas, 

:h    soon    we    ought    to    think    of 

i  thing   else   than   devastating  our 

native    tree,    for   Christmas   wreaths 

(  Continued  on  page  60) 


New  Varieties  of  Modern  Gladiolus 


(Continued  from  page  52) 


The  Duchess  of  York,  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  "Smokies,"  a  gladiolus  with  a 
graceful  spike  and  mysterious  coloring 


are  forced  to  part  with  but  think  also 
of  the  returns  you  will  get  in  fine 
flowers  and  increase  of  bulbs  over  a 
period  of  years.  Your  number  one 
bulb  will  always  throw  at  least  one 
spike  of  bloom  and  the  probability  is 
that  it  will  produce  two  or  more. 
Moreover,  side  spikes  are  often 
thrown  out  from  the  main  stalk.  In 
some  instances  the  single  bulb  will 
send  up  as  many  as  five  bloom  stalks. 

I  find  it  a  most  delightful  practice 
to  cut  the  main  stalk  of  the  large- 
flowered  varieties,  leaving  the  side 
shoots  for  later  blooming  in  the  gar- 
den. Once  the  main  shoot  is  off  the 
strength  of  the  plant  goes  into  the 
branches,  thus  making  the  after- 
bloom  exceptionally  fine.  Los  Angeles 
is  a  great  producer  of  side  spikes,  and 
will  furnish  exquisite  bloom  either 
for  cutting  purposes  or  for  decorative 
use  in  the  garden.  Others  that  do 
especially  well  in  the  matter  of  side 
spike  production  are  Nancy  Hanks, 
Crimson  Glow,  Star  of  the  Sea  and 
the  two  "prims,"  Santa  Marie  and 
Miss  California.  The  last-named  va- 
riety deserves  particular  comment  for 
it  is  in  my  opinion  just  about  the 
finest  flower  in  its  class.  Right  out  in 
the  hot  sun  of  the  July  garden  it 
opens  up  five  and  six  lovely  big  pink 
florets  at  a  time  and  holds  them  ex- 
ceptionally well.  This  flower  grows 
shoulder  high  to  a  tall  man.  It  is  a 
consistent  prize  winner  at  the  shows. 

Now  let  us  get  back  to  the  subject 
of  cutting  spikes  of  the  exhibition 
flowers,  and  the  others  as  well,  for 
indoor  use.  It  is  indeed  a  delicate 
matter.  One  must  strip  down  the  fo- 
liage far  enough  to  see  just  where  the 
side  branches  shoot  out.  Then  do  your 
cutting  above  all  of  the  side  spikes. 
Nou  must  be  sure  that  your  knife  is 
sharp  so  that  there  will  be  no  sawing 
or  tearing  of  the  stem.  Be  careful, 
too.  that  you  have  a  steady  hand,  or 
else  the  knife  is  liable  to  go  through 
main   stalk,   side   shoots  and  all. 


For  the  making  of  larger  bouquets 
the  flowers  of  the  graceful  primulinus 
hybrids  or  those  of  intermediate  size 
and  character  belonging  to  the  prim-  u 
ulinus  grandiflorus  are  excellent.  W* 
Some  of  the  flowers  of  the  exhibition 
class  have  more  or  less  willowy  stems 
and  are  thus  particularly  good  for 
cutting  and  interior  decoration.  Yel- 
low Perfection  (Pfitzer)  is  one  of 
them  that  comes  to  mind,  and  Betty 
Nuthall  another.  Varieties  of  the 
primulinus  grandiflorus  such  as  Gold 
Eagle,  Los  Angeles.  Glorianna.  Le 
Cygne,  The  Orchid,  Cara  Mia  and 
Orange  Butterfly  come  in  a  rela- 
tively new  class.  While  they  are 
distinguished  by  all  the  elegance  and 
lightsomeness  of  the  "prims"  they 
have  also  fine  florets  of  considerable 
size.  For  the  most  part  they  are  tall 
growers. 

The  hoodedness  of  the  varieties  in 
the  two  classes  now  under  considera- 
tion makes  for  exquisite  loveliness.  It 
gives  an  orchid-like  appearance  to  the 
flowers.  In  bouquets  or  in  the  garden 
the  "prims"  have  all  the  semblance 
of  rare  birds  or  butterflies,  poised  and 
ready  for  flight.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  featured  by  the  most  ex- 
quisite of  pastel  colorings.  Sometimes 
in  the  primulinus  grandiflorus  class 
the  flowers  are  only  partially  hooded 
and  in  a  few  instances  the  florets 
open  widely.  Certain  varieties  pro- 
duce flowers  quite  as  large  as  any  in 
the  exhibition  class.  Among  these  are  ^ 
Aflame  and  Salmon  Glow.  Of  more 
general  all-around  excellence  are 
some  of  the  newer  introductions  such 
as  Apricot  Glow.  Dove  Kilgore,  Glor- 
iola,  Miss  California,  Cara  Mia, 
Orange  Butterfly,  Annie  Laurie  and 
Scarlet  Bedder.  Among  the  "prims" 
I  find  Patricia  Carter,  Copper  Bronze, 
Jap,  White  Butterfly,  and  Mrs.  Cal- 
vin Coolidge  particularly  good.  For 
the  benefit  of  gardeners  who  have  not 
hitherto  grown  the  "prims"  let  me 
add  that  these  flowers  are  the  easiest 
of  all  the  gladioli  to  grow,  that  they 
grow,  mature  and  bloom  faster  than 
the  others,  therefore  are  of  earlier 
bloom,  and  may  be  secured  for  less 
money  than  the  larger  flowered  sorts. 

You  may  grow  quantities  of  these 
flowers  if  you  plant  them  in  rows, 
much  as  you  would  vegetables,  thus 
assuring  yourself  plenty  of  bloom  for 
the  making  of  bouquets.  This  cutting 
garden  may  well  be  located  in  the 
backyard. 

Herewith  are  a  number  of  varieties 
that  have  proved  their  worth. 

Ai'da  lives  up  to  all  advance  notices 
and  catalog  descriptions.  It  is  deep, 
rich  violet  in  color.  The  blooms  are 
large  but  not  massive  and  the  spike 
will  qualify  either  for  exhibition  or 
interior  decorative  purposes.  In  the 
throat  of  the  flower  there  is  a  fine 
blotch  of  reddish-purple. 

Sacajawea  is  an  elegant,  bronzy 
flower  that  is  fine  for  bouquets.  Emile 
Aubrun  is  more  of  an  exhibition  flow- 
er, with  huge  smoky-bronze  florets 
that  have  cherry  red  throats. 

Golden  Dream  is  a  splendid  late 
yellow  and  is  well  worth  the  waiting 
for,  and  one  may  have  it  and  grow 
earlier  ones  almost  as  good.  I  would 
not  know  how  to  get  along  without 
Gold  Eagle.  For  cutting,  it  is  quite  ,, 
indispensable.  It  goes  well  with  Mary  jj  I 
Prey,  the  early  lavender,  or  with 
Cara  Mia,  the  early  La  France  pink. 
The  color  in  Gold  Eagle  is  very,  very 
deep  and  scintillant.  In  my  garden, 
(Continued  on  page  61 ) 
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KNOEDEER 


J.  PAS  LEY  DIROM 


RAEBURN 


PAINTINGS 

OLD    and    MODERN 

ENGRAVINGS 
ETCHINGS 


14  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

PARIS  CHICAGO  LONDON 

17  Place  Vendome    622  S.  Michigan  Ave.  15  Old  Bond  St. 


ELSIE  de  WOLFE 

Antiques 

Interior  Decoration 

Objets  d"  Art 


\ 


677    FIFTH    AVENUE 

New    York 


<©lb  Cnsltstf)  g>ttoertoare 
^Porcelain  attb  <©las& 


Handsome  old  Irish  3  piece  Tea  Set 
Dublin  1815-1816         By  J.  Le  Bass 


E.  Schmidt  &  Co. 

669  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Southampton  Miami  Beach  Palm  Beach 

Bar  Harbor 
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FOR   THE   MONTHS  OF 
SUNSHINE 


CARBONE  appoint- 
ments (or  the  terrace 
and  garden  are  selected 
with  a  view  to  decora- 
tive qualities  as  well  as 
utility.  Each  piece  brings, 
in  some  measure,  the 
charm  of  leisurely 
living  which  we  asso- 
ciate with  the  gardens 
of  the  Old  World. 


In  addition  to  its  obvious  conveni- 
ence the  simple,  yet  unusual  walking 
stick  picking  basket  has  a  certain 
quaint  charm  that  appeals  to  flower 
lovers.  The  wheeled  gathering  basket 
is  equally  useful  in  summertime  gar- 
dens. Both  are  made  of  Devonshire 
willow.  As  this  is  a  true  osier,  they 
will  pass  triumphantly  through  all 
kinds  of  weather. 


For  sun  porch  or  terrace,  what  could 
be  more  fitting  than  these  chairs  from 
Spain!  Faithful  to  tradition  in  design, 
their  rush  seats  and  curved  backs  invite 
hours  of  ease.  Both  the  full-size  and 
child's-size  chairs  are  offered  fully 
decorated,  and  unpainted,  too,  for 
those  who  enjoy  painting  their  own 
designs. 


An  important  adjunct  to  the  garden 
is  this  Diana  chair,  Directoire  in 
motif,  wfth  a  seat  of  sturdy,  straight- 
grained  ash.  It  is  designed  espe- 
cially for  outdoor  use,  and  comes  in 
old  white  and  in  apple  green.  You 
may  have  a  two  or  three-back  settee 
to  match,  if  you  wish. 


Special  displays  of  Carbone  importations  for  the  garden  will 
be  shown  at  our  showrooms,  at  leading  shops  throughout  the 
country,  and  at  our  retail  store,  342  Boylston  St.,  Boston.  Your 
dealer's  card  will  introduce  you  to  our  nearest  showrooms.  Write 
for  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 

348  CONGRESS  STREET,  BOSTON 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

385  Madison  Ave.  at  47th  St.  620  North  Michigan  Ave. 


Rare  Old  Dresden 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

labored  on  and  is  generally  credited 
with  making  white  porcelain  in  1709. 
He  may  have  been  helped  in  his  ex- 
periments by  the  discovery  that  the 
white  earth  found  near  Aue  in  Sax- 
ony, used  as  a  hair  powder,  was  true 
kaolin.  A  factory  was  established  un- 
der royal  patronage.  This  was  moved 
in  1710  from  Dresden  to  the  castle 
of  Albrechtsburg  in  Meissen. 

To  Meissen,  which  celebrated  its 
thousandth  birthday  in  1020,  the 
porcelain  industry  is  a  modern  de- 
velopment. On  a  hill,  overshadowed 
by  a  Gothic  cathedral,  still  stands  the 
ancient  castle  of  Albrechtsburg  where 
bottger  and  his  instructed  workmen 
labored  to  perfect  the  beautiful  white 
hard  paste  porcelain  we  know  as 
Dresden  or  Meissen  china.  "Secret 
to  Death"  is  said  to  have  been  the 
legend  over  their  doors. 

It  is  not  hard  to  trace  the  influence 
both  of  the  times  and  the  men  who 
have  presided  over  the  destiny  of 
Meissen. 

Johann  G.  Hcrold — able  technician, 
accomplished  painter  and  master  of 
ceramic  pigments — came  to  Meissen 
from  Vienna  in  1720,  shortly  after 
the  untimely  death  of  Bottger.  The 
time  of  his  greatest  influence — up  to 
about  1735,  when  he  was  overshad- 
owed by  the  sculptor,  Kandler — is 
known  as  the  period  of  painting. 
Heroic!  directed  the  painting  staff 
entirely  according  to  his  own  will. 
The  division  of  labor  was  some- 
thing like  the  Chinese.  An  elaborate 
piece  was  frequently  decorated  by 
several  artists;  underglaze  colors, 
flowers,  figures  and  gilding  each 
being  the  responsibility  of  a  differ- 
ent man. 

King  and  artist  both  being  devotees 
of  Chinese  porcelain,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Oriental  influence, 
especially  in  the  early  years  of  this 
period,  was  strong.  Chinese  designs 
in  gold  on  a  white  ground — Meissen 
"Gold  Chinaman" — had  their  day. 
The  dragon  border  was  popular.  A 
particularly  charming  dragon  plate 
had  a  rooster  and  hen  in  the  center. 
Colored  and  even  gold  grounds  with 
white  reserves  or  panels  filled  in  with 
painted  designs  became  the  vogue. 
Some  cups  were  lined  with  gold.  The 
lovely  canary  yellow  known  as  Meis- 
sen yellow  is  first  mentioned  about 
172S.  Mauve,  or  lilac,  powder  blue, 
several  shades  of  green  and  an  iron 
red  were  also  among  the  ground  col- 
ors used.  Some  delightful  tea  and 
coffee  services  belong  to  this  period. 
Amusing  roosters  and  little  animals, 
as  well  as  fruit  and  flowers,  were  fre- 
quently  used  as  knobs  on  covered 
dishes. 

Meissen  porcelain  was  greatly  ap- 
preciated in  France  where  the  Sevres 
Porcelain  Manufactory  had  not  yet 
been  established,  and  Parisian  paint- 
ers and  engravers  began  to  influence 
the  designs.  The  subjects  of  Watteau 
and  other  French  artists,  supplied 
from  Paris,  were  followed — or  prob- 
ably to  a  certain  extent  mixed — with 
Dutch  scenes.  The  work  of  Canon 
Busch  deserves  particular  notice  on 
>unt  of  his  unique  technique.  He 
drew  designs  from  engravings,  cspe- 
cially  cattle  scenes,  with  a  diamond 
point  on  the  glaze  and  then  treated 
the  lines  with  a  deep  black  pig- 
ment. 

Johann  Joachim  Kandler.  sculptor, 
the  third  "Johann" — came  to  Meis- 
sen in  1731  to  model  the  porcelain 
figures  for  the  Japanese  Palace  in 
( 'ontinued  on  pa^c  nj  ) 
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PERFUMED    UNIT 
BEAUTY    BATH 

CJnslardly   Q 1  lakes 
ilie  cJhin  as  cJojl  as  '"I  clvei! 

THE  NEW,  perfumed  Linit 
Beauty  Bath  brings  the  fra- 
grance of  an  old  English  Laven- 
der Garden  to  your  bath. 

Swish  half  a  package  or  more 
of  the  perfumed  Linit  in  the  tub. 
Notice  that  the  bath  water  in- 
stantly feels  luxuriously  soft  and 
creamy.  Bathe  as  usual  with  your 
favorite  soap.  Then,  after  drying, 
feel  your  skin... soft  and  velvety 
smooth! 

Linit  is  the  modern  way  to 
exquisite  personal  daintiness — 
perfumed  with  the  scent  of 
lavender  flowers.  Thousands  of 
America's  loveliest  women  daily 
enjoy  the  sootbing  luxury  of  this 
sensational  beauty  bath. 

Perfumed  Linit  (in  the  green, 
cellophane-wrapped  package)  is 
sold  by  grocery  stoics,  drug  and 
department  stores.  Ask  for  a 
package  today. 


THE  BATH  WAY  TO  A  d 
SOFT,  SMOOTH  SKIN  b 
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Jacobean  Architecture  in  Westchester 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

trast  to  the  deep  salmon  of  the  living 
room. 

In   addition    to   the    last    word   of 
comfort     and     convenience     in     this 
charming  home,  every  phase  of  fur- 
nishing and  decorating  has  been 
most  carefully  thought  out  and 
is  in  beautiful  relation  to  the 
period   detail   of   the   exterior. 

The  study  of  the  floor  plan 
of  this  Jacobean  house  is  of  far- 
reaching  interest.  The  planning  of 
both  the  first  and  second  floor  shows 
imagination  about  luxurious  living 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass. 
Every  room  opens  out  into  some 
pleasant  green  vista  and  the  various 
rooms  are  connected  with  a  sense  of 
perfect  convenience.  The  hall  on  the 
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French  Provincial  Moods  in  Decoration 


(Continued  from  page  41) 


low.  green  and  ashes  of  roses.  A  wood 
panelled  library  adjoining  had  hang- 
ings of  the  same  chintz,  and  uphol- 
stery of  turquoise  glazed  chintz  and 
a  small  patterned  chintz  repeating 
the  various  colors  of  the  room.  The 
book  shelves  were  outlined  with  curv- 
ing cornices  and  built-in  cabinets  for 
prints,  maps  and  drawings  were  hinged 
with  hand  wrought  iron  fitments. 
Even  in  reproductions,  this  furni- 


ture achieves  a  mellow  intimacy,  a 
cordial  sort  of  comfort  that  makes  it 
at  ease  in  many  places.  In  seeking  to 
find  an  explanation  for  this  curious 
versatility,  the  realization  gradually 
comes  upon  us  that  French  provincial 
furniture  has  been  evolved  by  adapt- 
ing the  rich  heritage  of  Louis  XV  and 
Louis  XVI  designs  to  the  practical 
demands  of  the  genial  French  bour- 
geois household. 


TYPICAL  FURNITURE  OFFERED 
IN  THIS  NATION-WIDE  SALE 

The  French  standards  of  fine  furniture  have  not  changed 
despite  chaotic  conditions  throughout  the  World.  Indeed 
even  the  French  prices  have  not  been  reduced.  But  here,  due 
to  overcrowded  conditions  in  our  warehouse,  you  may  obtain 
the  most  beautiful  examples  of  French  craftsmanship  at 
prices  that  are  acutely  sacrificed.  See  your  Furniture  Dealer 
or  Decorator  at  once — or  write  us  for  his  name. 

EXCELLENT  EXAMPLES  OF 

ENGLISH  AND  ITALIAN  FURNITURE  ARE 

ALSO  OFFERED  IN  THIS  CLEARANCE 


C  Importers  &  Makers  of  FineFurnit^urex) 

GENERAL  OFFICES  AND  SHOWROOMS 

NEW  YORK— 320  East  47th  St.  (Between  1st  &  2ml  Ares.) 

CHICAGO  Showrooms— 660  Cass  St.  (No.  Wabash  Ave.) 

LOS  ANGELES  Showrooms— 207  North  Vermont  Ave. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Creating  Beautiful  Gardens 


A    DISTINCTIVE    HOLDER 

For  Flowering  Plants 
or  the  Smart  New 
Artificial  1 
Unusual  in  design 
and  beautifully  fin- 
ished in  Antique 
Italian  Rust.  Green 
or  Black.  12"  long — 
9"    wide. 

Complete  with  Pot 

$5-50 
Expressagc    Collect 

ALICE   H.    MARKS 


19  East   52nd  Street 


New  York  City 


Old  English 

GARDEN 

LEADS 


Fisher  Boy  statuary — 33" 
high.  Exceptionally  deco- 
rative for  garden  pools  or 
gate  posts.  One  of  a  charm- 
ing collection. 

554    Madison    We.,  New  York 


15  Evi  :  blooming     Rc^cs,     2  yr., 

■  'i    to   bl the  first 

1      eled  ....  $5.00 

50  Named  Iris,  each  d  S2.00 

Inn  Glads,     inn    1  '    s4.00 

21  A  Pei  ennials $1.00 

1  !  Orii  ni..l      I',  ppii  $1.00 

12  Phlox,  1  $1.00 

1     Choice  C  $1.00 
8   2  yr.  CI 

Iris,  Perennials,  Berri 

Chrysanthemums,  Shrubs. 
RIVERSIDE  GARDENS 

St.   Louil  Michigan 


EVERGREENS 

WITHOUT  NEEDLES 


AZALEAS 

II  'rite  for  Price  List 

LK-MAC  NURSERIES 
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Evergreens  Without  Needles 

(Continued  jrom  page  56) 


The  best  of  the  native  hollies.  Ilex 
opaca,  grows  all  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  or  did  grow  before  it  was 
ravaged.  It  is  found  possible  now  to 
produce  it  in  the  nursery  from  cut- 
tings of  the  berried  plants,  which 
rapidly  become  very  desirable  ob- 
jects. It  is  not  important  to  more 
than  mention  here  its  English  sister, 
with  great  decorative  foliage  but  no 
more  beautiful  berries,  because  that  is 
not  hardy,  save  in  northern  Oregon. 
I  must  mention,  however,  not  only 
Ilex  glabra,  an  easily  dependable  na- 
tive with  smooth  leaves,  and  the  more 
decorative  Ilex  cornnta,  with  better 
leaves  than  the  Christmas  holly,  and 
now  also  being  liberally  propagated 
by  capable  nurserymen  so  that  its 
beauty  can  be  available.  Another  of 
this  same  group,  Ilex  pernyi,  is  just 
a  little  behind  in  the  supply,  but  it  is 
coming.  Ilex  crenata  is  a  small-leaved 
evergreen  holly  of  much  desirability 
and  rather  easy  growth. 

All  this  holly  group  will  grow  in 
ordinary  gardens  with  reasonable  care 
and  sometimes  a  little  protection  from 
rough  winds  until  fully  established.  I 
have  seen  a  hedge  of  tall  trained 
American  holly  trees  in  the  Cave  Hill 
Cemetery  at  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
which  was  worth  a  long  trip  to  gaze 
upon  in  its  mature,  orderly  clipped 
beauty.  While  the  American  holly  is 
slow-growing,  it  soon  makes  a  very 
definite  object  in  the  landscape. 

Magnolia  grandiflora  is  the  greatest 
and  finest  of  all  the  broad-leaved  ever- 
greens of  America.  Its  glossy  leaves 
are  large  and  decoratively  held.  The 
tree  itself  becomes  symmetrically 
beautiful,  and  I  have  seen  specimens 
forty  feet  high,  crowned  in  due  season 
with  great  creamy  white,  cup-shaped 
blooms  of  the  utmost  elegance.  It  is 
my  pride  that  I  have  managed  to  hold 
alive  some  small  specimens  in  mid- 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  But  from 
Washington  south  this  glorious  broad- 
leaved  evergreen  dominates  all  others. 

The  best  of  all  evergreen  shrubs 
come  now  into  view,  first  in  the  su- 
perb mountain  laurel  which  clothes 
the  hills  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
and  a  few  other  favored  localities 
with  its  close-set  enduring  branches 
carrying  foliage  in  itself  most  beauti- 
ful, and  a  perfect  background  for  the 
lowliest  flowers  of  America.  It  is 
flowers  of  Kaltnia  latifolia 
which  the  late  Henry  Turner  Bailey, 
a  prince  of  plant stnen  and  lecturers, 
insisted  ought  to  be  our  national 
flower,  because  the  wild  laurel  is 
found  naturally  only  in  America. 

The  elf  is  amenable  to  cul- 

requirements  for  sour  soil, 
1  made  acid  by  peat  moss,  leaf- 
mould  or  a  reasonable  use  of  alumi- 
sulphate,  are  met.  Transferred 
from  the  wild,  as  is  constantly  done — 
anil  somi  i  imes  outrageously — it  will 
adapt  itself  readily  With  a  carefully 
renewed  heavy  mulch  of  oak  leaves,  it 
will  not  onlj  bloom  happily  but  grow 
in  gardens.  Mam-  unit  English  gar- 
dens show  as  their  most  cherished 
adornments    a    plant    or    two    of    the 


American  laurel,  of  which  we  think 
entirely  too  little.  It  is  available  in 
nearly  all  American  nurseries,  the 
purchaser,  however,  being  here  cau- 
tioned to  buy  preferably  not  freshly 
collected  plants  but  those  which  have 
been  grown  a  year  or  two  in  the  nurs- 
ery, so  that  the  more  restricted  root- 
spread  thus  provided  for  can  have 
occurred.  It  ought  also  to  come  from 
the  nursery  with  its  roots  "balled  and 
burlapped." 

When  one  touches  the  subject  of 
the  American  rhododendron  it  is  hard 
to  keep  within  reasonable  language 
bounds!  True,  there  are  many  rhodo- 
dendrons in  many  other  lands,  but 
none  more  splendid  than  those  of  the 
Alleghanies,  north  and  south.  The 
Rhododendron  catawbiense  of  the 
South  merges  easily  into  the  R.  maxi- 
mum, the  Great  Laurel,  as  John 
Bartram  called  it,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
mountains.  I  have  seen  these  shrubs 
twenty  feet  high  over-arching  shaded 
woods  walks,  and  in  July  and  August 
decorated  with  their  exquisite  blooms. 
These  native  rhododendrons  need  to 
be  considered  just  as  the  laurels  are 
in  respect  to  their  garden  adaptabil- 
ity. A  few  days  ago  I  passed  great 
collections  of  them  along  a  highway 
near  Philadelphia,  where  in  the  dead 
of  winter  their  foliage  fairly  glowed 
with  vigor  and  decorative  quality. 
They  ought  always  to  be  planted  so 
as  to  receive  a  little  shade,  at  least, 
and  where  they  can  be  kept  reason- 
ably moist,  not  only  through  natural 
drainage  but  through  watering  where 
that  is  requisite,  and  through  the 
maintaining  of  the  deep  leaf  mulch 
suggested  for  the  laurels. 

Those  who  get  to  know  these  rho- 
dodendrons will,  if  they  are  wise, 
appreciate  them  the  year  around. 
Rhododendron  maximum  and  its 
lovely  North  Carolina  cousin,  R. 
carolinianum,  might  be  called  "ther- 
mometer plants."  The  leaves  of  the 
first  named  under  summer  conditions 
of  health  and  happiness  point  up- 
ward. As  winter  comes  they  tend  to 
droop,  and  an  observant  person  may 
easily  judge  the  actual  winter  tem- 
perature within  a  few  degrees  as  he 
notes  the  closeness  with  which  these 
broad  and  beautiful  leaves  have  ap- 
proached the  stem  they  almost  hug. 
In  zero  weather  they  shrink  into 
themselves,  expanding  quickly  with 
the  first  mitigation  of  temperature 
and  approach  of  the  sun. 

Rhododendron  carolinianum  does 
not  grow  so  tall.  It  does  form  a  beau- 
tifully rounded  bush  and  is  crowded 
early  with  lovely  pinkish  flowers.  It 
is  a  proper  companion  for  all  rho- 
dodendrons. On  cold  winter  days  its 
daintier  leaves  roll  themselves  into 
little  pencil-like  sheaths  so  that  there 
is  less  surface  exposed  to  the  assaults 
of  Jack  Frost. 

Until  Federal  quarantines  inter- 
lered.  we  were  in  America  receiving 
from  Belgium  ami  Germany  particu- 
larly, great  quantities  of  beautiful 
hybrids  between  the  Rhododendron 
i  t  'ontinued  on  page  63  I 


Free  Aids 

For  Creating 
Beautiful 
Gardens 


All  who  are  interested  in  having  a 
beautiful  garden  will  find  in  the  book- 
lets listed  below  information  that  will 
aid  in  many  ways  to  create  and  main- 
tain  a   beautiful  garden. 

Simply  indicate  by  number  on  the 
coupon  below  what  booklets  you'd  like- 
to  receive,  sign  it  and  send  to  us  and 
you  will  receive  the  booklets  promptly. 


AZALEAS 

Directions    for    the    Planting    of    Aza- 
leas.   Rhododendrons   and   Other  Acid 
Loving   Plants 
BOXWOOD 

Old    English    Boxwood    (Price    List) 
BULBS 

Hints  on  the  Growing  of  Bulbs 

Bulbs   for   Fall   Planting 

Bulbs   for  Naturalizing 

California's    Choicest   Bulbs 
DAHLIAS 

Dahlia  Catalogue 

How   to   Grow   Dahlias   Successfully 

A  Dahlia  Diary 

Wonder  Dahlias 

Ailing  Dahlias 
DELPHINIUMS 

Gerbera  Delphiniums  and  Dahlias 
EVERGREENS 

Native  Broad-Leaved  Evergreens 

A    Short    Guide    to    the   Best    Varieties 
of  Evergreens 

Catalogue 
FERTILIZER 

How  to  Put  Life  into  Your  Soil 
GARDEN   CATALOGUES 
GARDEN    STATUARY    BOOKLETS 
GARDEN   TOOL  BOOKLETS 
GLADTOI.T 

The  Gladiolus  Beautiful 

Catalogue  of  Gladiolus 
GRASS 

Golf  Turf 
GREENHOUSES 

Greenhouses  of  Quality 
INSECTICIDES 

How    to   Prevent   and  Destroy  Diseases 
to  Plant  Life 
IRIS 
LABELS 

Weatherproof  Labels 
LARKSPUR 

Beautify  Your  Garden  with  Giant   Im- 
perial Larkspur 
LAWNS 

"Gardening   Success" 

Improving   Lawns 
MULCH 

The  Miracle  of  Mulch  Paper 
ORCHIDS 

Native  Hardy  Orchids 
PEAT   Moss 

Let  Mother  Nature  Aid  Your  Gardener 

Outline  of  IN  Uses  About  the  Nursery 
and    Greenhouse,    Garden    and   Home 
PEONIES 

Book  of  Don'ts  in  Gardening 
PERENNIALS,   etc. 

Nature's   Clock 

Old  Fashioned  Hardy  Perennial  Flower 
Plants 
PLANT    SIPI'ORTS 

Timesaver  Plant  Supports 
PLANTING 

New   Planting  Guide 

Planting  Memo 

Your    Plants,    Their    Care    and   Welfare 

How.  When.  Where,  What  to  Plant 
PRUNING 

Points  on   Pruning 
RHODODENDRONS 

Catalogues 

ROSES 

Guide  to  Good  Roses 

GARDEN    FURNITURE 

SEEDS 
Reed  Annual 

SPRAYING 

Practical  Spraying 

Spraylns    the    Home   Garden 

The    Spraying   of   Ornamentals 

The   Why  &   How  of  Orchard   Success 

TREES 

Preservation  of  Tree* 
Ornamental    Trees   and   Shrubs 

TULIPS 

Greetings   from  Tulipdom 

WATER    LILIES.     AQUATICS 


Horticultural    Departing' 
ARTS   &    DECORATION 

"S    Madison    Avei 

New    York    City 

Please  send  me  booklets  numbered 
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Creating  Beautiful  Gardens 
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RUSTIC   CEDAR 
FURNITURE  FOR 

Guest  Houses 

Children's  Plaj  houses 

Garden  &  Lawn  Furniture 

Pergolas  Penl   Houses 

Log  Cabins  Tup  Room- 

Roof  Gardens 

Cooperation  with 

Decorators  ami   Architects 

Write  for   Particulars 

Rustic  Furniture  Company 

Williamstown,    New   Jersey 


GLADIOLUS 

will    provide    both 

"ART    and    DECORATION" 

At   surprisingly    low   cost 

"ii  bulbs.   1    Inch  and  Isrger,   fin- 
si. 100   bulbs    fin'   si  BO,    nasi  - 

paid    Tin.  i. ill, 'i  ii,ni  i-  made  up  of 

■■■tie.    and    would    cosl 

much  more  if'  lenl  under  label,  These 

bulbs  \uil  produi  e     oi  geou ■  flowers 

i  ii.,i  meed  mixture  of  i  olors, 

.  .   Send  foi 

ii|. i  tr  ,,,■■!    i k    di  i    ii | 

I     \,-w   /...., I  ,,„l.    \l., 

rthial  ook    Ii  Ii  FR1  I  ' 
NATHAN    VAN    OE  CAR 
123  Strong  Ave.      Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Amazing  New  Catalog 

rorr  T0    ALL      write 
Jt  M\  HjEj   for    yours    now. 

Tells  you  how  to  make  money,  how 
to  plant  and  to  beautlh  your  home 
grounds  at  LOW  COST.  Rhododen 
drons,  Evergreens,  Roses,  (lowering 
shrubs,  shade  &  fruit  trees,  mall 
fruits.  Strawberry  plants  by  the  mil 
[Ion  Complete  assortment  for  small 
homes  or  large  commercial  planter. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This  amaz- 
ing new  cataloq  is  truly  a  directory 
that  you  will  often  consult. 

BOUNTIFUL    RIDGE    NURSERIES 

BOX    #    9  PRINCESSE  ANNE,  MO. 

For  results  order  from  "Bountiful  Ridge." 


STATUE-BRONZE 


for 


Memorial     Plaque 

When  vou  plant  _ 
W.i-I.inntoii    iic.rk    if    I'l    It 

m  VNEN  1 1.\ 
beautiful       *olid 
p|  Lque,   l.<-t(. 


nhc 


nd 


plod  backgrounds  <  Complete 

v  ilh    :i  t  f  :i  l-1 t«I    |.ost[iniJ, 

"    high,  60c.  and 

5".  $2.7.1,  earn.  Illustrated 
circular  nndii-«(  of  aPDTOprt* 

afl.    l-i.-OT.tour.i:.!    tm-s  fnv. 

Greene's  Evergreen  Nurseries 
Dover.  Massachusetts 


TWO  SPECIAL  ^ 

SHRUB 


OFFERS! 


Four  nursery-grown  Rhododendrons, 
1  to  2  ft.  high,  each  of  different  col- 
or, for  $10.  plus  one  Evergreen  Lily 
of  the  Valley  (Pieris  floribunda) 
shrub  Free.  A  combination  of  en- 
during  beauty    for    your    garden. 

Twelve  Rhododendrons  and  Aza- 
leas, enough  to  cover  25  to  40  sq. 
ft.,  for  $25.  White  to  orange  blooms 
from  April  to  July — a  wondrous  se- 
ries  of   blossoms.    Ask    for   circular. 

LABARS' 

RHODODENDRON  NURSERY 

BOX  K  STROUDSBURG,  PA. 


New  Varieties  of  Modern  Gladiolus 

(Continued  from  page  56) 


Yellow  Perfection  blooms  a  little 
later  and  quite  "tills  the  bill"  for  cut- 
tins  purposes.  It  often  opens  eight 
tlorets  at  a  time  of  lovely  clear 
yellow  flowers. 

John  Toland  is  a  comparatively 
new  variety,  a  peach-red  flower  with 
slowing  ox-blood  throat  blotch.  It  is 
perhaps  the  most  magnificent  blotch- 
ed sort  that  I  grow  and  every  one 
who  sees  it  admires  it.  General  Can- 
by  is  an  intense  scarlet  flower  with 
vivid  yellow  throat,  a  most  unusual 
color  combination. 

The  new  Australian  variety,  Mrs. 
S.  A.  Krrey,  is  the  most  superb  in- 
troduction of  years  in  the  orange- 
salmon  class.  If  you  will  cut  a  spike 
of  this  as  soon  as  the  two  first  florets 
unfold,  and  before  there  is  any  fad- 
ing, the  flower  will  open  up  as  many 
as  twelve  or  even  fifteen  magnificent 
blooms  indoors.  The  color  is  rich  be- 
yond words  and  there  is  perfect 
placement  of  the  florets  on  the  strong, 
straight  spike. 

Pfitzer's  Triumph  is  another  sensa- 
tional foreign  variety — a  salmon- 
orange  with  darker  blotch.  Florets 
of  this  mammoth  flower  frequently 
measure  six  inches  across.  It  does  not 
open  up  quite  as  many  florets  at  once 
as  does  Mrs.  S.  A.  Errey  but  fre- 
quently exhibits  as  high  as  six  at  a 
time.  This  is  an  exhibition  flower  that 
should  be  cut  and  brought  indoors  for 
it  fades  in  the  hot  sun. 

For  the  benefit  of  growers  who 
want  the  best  and  richest  of  the 
red  flowers,  I  suggest  Red  Tornado. 
Stuttgardia  is  a  self-colored  orange- 
scarlet,  very  brilliant,  and  an  A  num- 
ber one  exhibition  spike.  Victor  is  a 
big  scarlet  with  lovely  white  blotch. 
Lady  Macbeth  sometimes  reveals 
eight  huge  scarlet  six-inch  florets 
wide  open,  flaunting  its  two  large 
white  blotches  that  have  a  central 
line  of  dark  red.  Among  the  best  of 
the  ruffled  red  flowers  are  Red  Glory 
and  Thomas  A.  Edison.  No  lover  of 
gladiolus  should  be  without  these 
two.  Pagan  is  very,  very  dark  indeed, 


a  plushy  red  with  buds  almost  black. 
More  of  an  exhibition  flower  and 
with  good  arrangement  of  its  huge 
reddish-black  florets  is  Marocco.  In 
my  garden  this  is  an  extra-strong 
grower. 

Let  us  consider  now  some  of  the 
finest  of  the  relatively  new  pink  flow- 
ers and  white  ones.  Frederick  Christ 
boasts  just  about  an  ideal  harmony 
or  combination  of  lovely  pink  and  yel- 
low. Betty  Nuthall  is  of  rarest  coral 
pink.  Coryphee  is  the  purest  pink  im- 
aginable. Sometimes  the  spikes  are  a 
bit  crooked  but  even  the  crooked 
ones  work  up  well  in  bouquets. 

A  cameo  pink  of  exquisite  color 
and  form  and  a  lusty  growing  variety 
is  Mrs.  P.  W.  Sisson.  Stock  of  it  now 
is  fairly  plentiful.  Point  Twain  will 
cost  more  money  but  is  a  very  lovely 
creation.  It  is  distinguished  by  artis- 
tic pointed  petals.  Early  Phipps  is  a 
descendant  of  W.  H.  Phipps  but  is 
early  and  a  better  grower.  The  color 
is  somewhat  warmer  than  in  W.  H. 
Phipps. 

One  of  the  standard  old  white  flow- 
ers that  has  not  as  yet  been  alto- 
gether superseded  is  Marie  Kunderd. 
Every  gardener  should  have  a  nice 
bed  of  it  for  cutting  purposes.  Among 
the  exhibition  white  flowers  that  do 
well  is  Helen  Wills.  Joerg's  White  is 
massive  and  showy.  The  most  perfect 
spikes  of  Jonkheer  Van  Tcts  are 
easily  grown.  This  sort  blooms  in 
mid-summer.  Mammoth  White  gen- 
erally comes  a  little  later  and  Alba- 
tross still  later.  Albatross  is  best  of 
all  for  purity  of  color.  In  Mammoth 
White  the  florets  are  very  large. 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Peters  is  a  marvelous 
fine  lavender  flower  but  comes  rather 
late  in  the  season.  Minuet,  when  well 
grown,  is  about  the  finest  in  this 
color.  The  gardener  should  take  note 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  enough 
lavender  varieties  now  in  existence  so 
that,  if  properly  planted,  one  may 
have  flowers  during  the  entire  sum- 
mer and  fall  season.  Mary  Frey 
(Continued  on  page  63) 


GARDEN   FURNITURE 


Pompeian    stone.    Lead,    Terra  Cotta 

and  Marble. 
Galloway   Terra   Cotta   on    Display 
An  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  !<>r  10c 

THE  ERKINS  STUDIOS 

251    Lexington  Avenue  at   35th  Street 
New  York  City 


DIENER'S 

Monster  Petunias 


Grow  these  e^  er- 
bloomlng  prize  win- 
ners. Largest  and 
finest  Petunias  In 
the  world.  Immense 
orchid  like  blooms 
5  to  S  Inches  In 
d  lamete  r  In  12 
weeks.  A  continu- 
ous delight— exqui- 
site fragrance,  every 
color  in  tin-  rain- 
bow. Superb  as  cut 
flowers. 

Thousands  reorder 
Dlener's  Pel  un  i  a 
seeds  annually.  It 
costs  so  little  to 
try    these    wonders. 

Only  50c  for  a  special   packet  of  400  fertile  seeds. 
Can  be  planted  any  month   In  the  year. 

Catalog  of  Exceptional  Gladiolus, 
Petunias,  Dahlias,  Delphinium  and 
other  great  novelties,  fret  on  request. 


RICHARD  DIENER,  Oxnard,  Calif. 

Plant,  Seed  and  Bulb  Grower 


"BOY 
WITH 
SHELL" 

Height 
48    inches 


GARDEN  FURNITURE 


Garden,  terrace,  and  interior  ornaments 
in  Marble,  Stone,  Pottery,  Metal,  Pom- 
peian Stone — Vases,  Benches,  Fountains, 
Wells,  Statuary,  Tables,  Jardinieres, 
Memorials,    etc. 

POMPEIAN  STUDIOS 

30  East  22nd  St.,  New  York 


Illustrated 
catalogue 

on  request 


VENETIAN 
WELL     HEAD 

Height 
88    inches 


^Sf^    ^      VARIETIES  HARDY 

|      ^^  IRIS,  the  garden's  most 

m  artistic   beautifiers,    in- 

^r  eluding   Ambassadeur, 

f     J  the  most  richly  colored 

^■■■W    —J^~  Iris,  d   fra- 

grant, each  labeled  and  all  postpaid  for 
only  $1.  Six  orders  only  #5.  Floral  Book- 
let FREE.   A.  B.  Katkamier,  Maeedon,  N.  Y. 


Garden    Digest 

— th<*  "Harden  RigfasinO  of  nil  garden 
magatlnos"-  because  it  condoiuei 
helpful  suggestions  nnd  articles  of 
lifting  valuo  from  mores  of  other 
m&KuhlH — books  and  bulletins. 
Garden  Digest  is  your  private 
■feretory— always    watching    for    the 


idei 


hi 


S-plB 


Sample  10  cents.  One 
year's  subscription,  $1.00.  Gar- 
den Digest.  145  Great  Oak 
Lane.   Pleasantville,    New    York. 


RHODOGRO 

Makes  it  possible  for  you  to  grow 
beautiful  Rhododendron,  Azalea 
and  other  sour  soil  plants  even 
in  heavy  clay  and  limestone  soils. 

RHODOGRO  is  both  a  soil  condition- 
er and  a  fertilizer,  containing  just 
what  Rhododendron,  Azalea.  Kalmla, 
Andromeda  and  other  plants  of  thai 

nature   require. 

Write  for  further  information  on 
RHODOGRO  and  how  to  grow  Rho- 
dodendron and  Azalea — also  our  New 
Low  Trice  List  on  a  complete  line  of 
Nursery  Stock. 

TITUS  NURSERY  COMPANY 

WAYNESBORO  VIRGINIA 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


WATSON    & 


Interiors  and  Furniture 


THIS  complete  and  efficient 
organization  plans  and 
executes  commissions  involv- 
ing interior  architecture,  dec- 
orations, and  furnishings  for 
homes  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Discussions  are  invited  with 
executives  who  are  planning 
offices  of  distinction  and  with 
club  officials  seeking  interiors 
of  character. 

For  individual  selection  and 
use  in  our  commissions,  a 
large  collection  is  maintained 
of  antique  furniture  and  repro- 
ductions, panelled  rooms  and 
interesting  architectural  frag- 
ments, antique  and  new  man- 
tels and  fireplaces,  European 
and  Oriental  Rugs,  old  fabrics, 
distinctive  textiles. 


INCORPORATED 

722  North  Michigan  Avenue 

Warerooms:  469  East  Ohio  Street 

CHICAGO 


Rare  Old  Dresden 

(Continued  from  page  58) 

Dresden.  He  was  as  staunch  an 
apostle  of  form  as  Herold  was  of 
painting  and  the  younger  man 
gradually  eclipsed  the  older.  Kandler 
recognized  the  suitability  of  porce- 
lain for  the  little  statuettes  and 
groups  we  have  come  to  associate 
with  Meissen. 

Elaborate  table  services  with  relief 
or  molded  decorations  of  flowers, 
figures  and  animals  became  fashion- 
able. One  of  the  most  famous  of 
these  was  the  "Swan  Service"  made 
for  Count  Briihl,  the  minister  of 
Augustus  III  and  manager  of  the 
manufactory.  Swans  formed  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  decoration  and 
some  of  the  pieces  were  in  the  shape 
of  swans.  It  is  said  that  it  originally 
was  complete  for  one  hundred  per- 
sons. 

Naturalistic  pug  dogs,  bears  and 
birds,  most  of  them  probably  mod- 
elled by  Kirchner,  from  the  early 
Kandler  period  when  these  two  sculp- 
tors worked  side  by  side,  still  retain 
their  dignity. 

Porcelain  flowers  became  an  im- 
portant item  of  manufacture.  These 
were  used  in  bouquets  or  applied  to 
the  decoration  of  vases,  candlesticks, 
sconces,  mirror  frames,  etc.  Later,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Meissen  snowball 
pattern,  they  sometimes  covered  the 
entire  surface.  A  charming  gilt  clock, 
upheld  by  figures  of  a  man,  woman 
and  child  in  a  bouquet  of  porcelain 
flowers,  in  the  Dresden  Museum,  is 
representative  of  the  uses  to  which 
these  flowers  were  put. 

Among  the  little  "Dresden  figures" 
which  illustrate  the  social  life  of  the 
time  are  the  important  "crinoline" 
groups:  ladies  in  colorful  costumes 
and  wearing  the  hooped  skirt  of  the 
period;  men  in  brocaded  waistcoats, 
knee  breeches  and  long-tailed  coats 
or  the  various  uniforms  of  the  time; 
harlequins  in  every  possible  position, 
and  the  almost  inevitable  pug  dog. 
The  best  of  these  were  probably  made 
before  1750. 

Many  charming  folk  statuettes,  be- 
sides the  famous  shepherds  and  shep- 
herdesses, came  from  the  gifted 
hands  of  the  Meissen  modellers. 
Among  them  were  the  flower  and 
fruit  sellers  in  brilliant  colors. 

French  influence,  both  in  the  or- 
molu mounts  and  in  the  figures,  is 
felt  throughout  this  period,  and  cer- 
tainly it  was  not  lessened  by  the  ar- 
rival, in  1764,  of  Michel  Victor  Acier 
from  Paris,  when  Kandler  was  getting 
old,  and,  it  is  reported,  disagreeable. 
Acier  was  well  versed  in  the  light  and 
graceful  style  of  Louis  XV.  Many  of 
the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  and 
the  French  street  criers  are  attrib- 
uted to  him.  The  beautiful  little  lace 
figures  also  belong  to  this  period. 
These  charming  ladies  are  molded  in 
many  pieces  and  put  together  with 
liquid  slip.  After  which  they  are 
dressed  in  their  porcelain  lace  skirts. 
ruffle  by  ruffle. 
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•THE- 
PARK-AVENUE 
C  A  L  L  E  R  I  E  S  • 

ENSEMBLIERS 
FOR  THE    ELITE 


Over  sixty  per  cent  of  the  outstanding  con- 
temporary   decoration    on    Park   Avenue 
and   Fifth   Avenue   was   created   by   the 
Park  Avenue  Galleries 


277    PARK    AVENUE 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


4 


TEL.  WICKERSHAM  2-2849 


SIXTEEN   EAST  FIFTY-SECOND  STREET  -   NEW  YORK 


SPORTING  &  MUFTI 

TAILORS     TO     GENTLEMEN 


STYLE  is  the  intelligent  adaptation  to  the  individual, 
of  the  mode  of  the  moment,  expressed  in  terms  of 
COMFORT,  BECOMINCNESS  and  SUITABILITY. 


APRIL,  1932 
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wFrom  a  woodcut  by  Gtintenkamp 


SKANE- 


SWEDEN'S 
CHATEAU  COUNTRY 

I  V~W~'N  southern  Sweden  lies  an 
I  invitins  land  of  romantic 

castles,  disnificd  manor 
houses,  steppcd=gable  church= 
cs,  prosperous  cities  and  white= 
washed  farms — the  checkered 
cloth^Nils  Holserson  first  saw 
on  his  soose  ride.  For  centu= 
ries  Swedes  and  Danes  fought 
over  it  —  and  no  wonder!  It  is 
Sweden's  sranary,  the  home  of 
Sood  cookins,  and  a  pleasant 
land  to  look  upon,  a  Swedish 
Normandy. 

Here  you  find  lively  bathing 
teaches,  good  golf  courses,  the 
best  tennis  courts,  fashionable 
race  courses,  fine  hotels,  and 
at  every  inn  meals  fit  for  a  king. 

And  there  is  so  much  else 
to  see  in  Sweden  —  fascinating 
Stockholm,  the  ruins  and  roses 
of  Mediaeval  Visby,  the  cos= 
tumes  of  Dalecarlia,and  finally 
Lapland  and  the  Midnight 
Sun  by  electric  train. 

Eight  days  direct  from  A'ew  "York 
by  the  Swedish  American  Line. 
From  London  or  Paris  by  conven= 
ient  boat  or  train  service—  ten 
hours  by  air.  Through  trains  from 
Berlin  or  Hamburg.  Booklet  free 
from  any  travel  bureau  or   write 

SWEDISH  STATE  RAILWAYS 

Travel  Information  Bureau  Dept.AD 
551  Fifth  Avenue       New  York  City 
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Evergreens 

(Continued  from  page  60) 

catawbiense    of   the    Southern   Alle- 

ghanies  and  the  Himalayan  varieties. 
These  are  the  large-flowered  sorts 
with  great  and  beautiful  blotched 
blooms.  Some  of  them,  to  be  sure, 
are  magenta,  while  others  are  deep 
pink,  feathered  and  spotted  in  white 
or  in  crimson  to  the  sort  of  elegance 
the  illustrations  accompanying  this 
article  suggest.  These  are  individually 
named  varieties. 

Now  the  effects  of  this  quarantine 
are  waning,  because  enterprising 
American  nurserymen  have  got  busy 
with  these  hybrid  rhododendrons, 
and  it  is  no  longer  impossible  to  get 
them  and  to  establish  them  in  the 
garden.  There  they  become  perma- 
nent and  very  desirable  adornments, 
beautiful  always,  but  breath-taking  in 
their  blooming  beauty  in  early  sum- 
mer. 

Modern  Gladiolus 

(Continued  from  page  61) 

comes  quite  early.  Dr.  Moody  a  little 
later.  Minuet  and  Berty  Snow  follow, 
and  then  Minuet  and  Mrs.  Peters 
come  into  bloom  last  of  all.  In 
Miss  Des  Moines,  a  mid-season 
bloomer,  artistic  excellence  finds  its 
ideal.  Not  too  massive,  nor  too  slen- 
der of  spike,  and  with  the  clearest 
lavender  tones,  it  is  truly  an  aristo- 
crat. 

If  you  want  to  grow  a  very  satis- 
factory light  blue  flower,  try  Faith. 
It  does  not  fade  quickly  in  the  sun, 
or  when  taken  indoors,  as  does  Heav- 
enly Blue.  Ave  Maria  is  a  very  de- 
lightful variety,  of  light  grayish  vio- 
let color,  large  blooms  and  many 
open  at  a  time.  Mrs.  Van  Konynen- 
burg  is  somewhat  darker  than  Heav- 
enly Blue. 

In  the  much-wanted  shades  of 
orange  there  are  several  superb  gladi- 
olus. Here  are  four  that  are  fast  be- 
coming popular,  La  Paloma,  Orange 
Wonder,  Gay  Hussar  and  Homestake. 

Among  the  top-notch  purple  flow- 
ers now  in  plentiful  supply  is  Charles 
Dickens,  a  European  introduction. 
This  variety  also  propagates  well.  Paul 
Pfitzer  is  a  rich,  velvety  purple  that 
is  well  ruffled.  Rameses,  of  Ameri- 
can origination,  is  perhaps  the  finest 
of  the  more  recently  introduced  pur- 
ples. Wodan  is  rather  an  unusual 
shade  and  could  no  doubt  well  be 
listed  along  with  Ai'da  and  others  of 
the  deep  violet-blue  classification. 

And  now  to  consider  briefly  those 
flowers  known  as  the  smokies.  They 
come  in  the  primulinus  hybrids  as 
well  as  in  the  larger  flowered  types 
and  are  mostly  in  the  tones  of  grey, 
lavender,  bronze  and  steely  blue.  Ro- 
mance is  one  of  the  best  known  of 
these  and  Rose  Ash  was  one  of  the 
first  in  the  ashes  of  roses  color  to  be- 
come popular.  Later  introductions  in 
the  grey  tones  are  Rose  Mulberry, 
Grey  Knight,  Sword  of  Mahomet 
and  Roi  Albert. 

A  caution  for  the  beginner.  Do 
not  immediately  go  into  it  on  too 
extensive  a  scale  and  do  not  at- 
tempt immediately  to  buy  all  of  the 
exquisite  varieties  that  you  learn 
about.  Year  by  year  you  may  con- 
tinue to  add  to  your  collection  such 
things  as  most  intrigue  you.  Above 
all,  plant  only  named  varieties,  avoid- 
ing cheap  mixtures.  Plan  to  exhibit 
some  of  the  best  of  your  flower 
spikes  at  the  shows  and  thus  get  into 
touch   with    other   amateur  growers. 


For  all  times  Warwickshire  dom- 
inates the  literary  life  of  Eng- 
land. Lovely  Henley-in-Arden 
is  an  old  country  town  once 
hidden  away  in  the  great  Forest 
of  Arden.  Royal  Leamington 
Spa  is  known  as  the  green  heart 
of  England  because  it  cherishes 
a  great  oak,  the  traditional  cen- 
ter of  the  land.  At  Kenilworth 
the  most  famous  baronial  ruins 
mark  the  place  where  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  spent  more  than 
five  thousand  dollars  a  day  wel- 
coming Queen  Elizabeth  in  1575 
...  At  Stratford-on-Avon  is  the 
first  house  of  the  literary  world 
-where  Shakespeare  was  born— 
perfectly  preserved  in  every 
way.  Stratford  still  retains  its 
Mop  Day  when  oxen  and  pigs 
are  roasted  in  the  streets.  Sum- 
mer festivals  reproduce  with  ut- 
most fidelity  the  character  of 
the  masterpieces  of  the  famous 
bard.  In  nearby  Shottery  is  the 
romantic  thatched  cottage  be- 
loved by  the  poet  and  Mistress 
Anne  Hathaway.  Harvard  House 
in  Stratford  was  built  by  the 
maternal  grandparents  of  John 
Harvard  .  .  .  Warwick  boasts  of 
the  most  princely  of  medieval 
castles  still  in  splendid  condi- 
tion .  .  .  Write  for  complete 
information  and  literature. 
C.  Rayner-Smith,  Gen'l  Agent, 
500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Broadway  To  Date 

(Continued  from  page  45) 


VIVID  national  costumes  enrich  the  woods  and 
valleys,  enliven  the  picturesque  inns  and  mar- 
ket days  in  quaint  German  villages,  and  lend  bright 
hues  to  the  streets  of  the  great,  cultured  cities.  The 
Goethe  Cities  invite  you  to  their  Centennial  Fes- 
tivals. Every  village  flings  wide  the  gates  of  hos- 
pitality. Inn-keepers  are  jolly  hosts  to  the  American 
traveler.  Festivals  bring  the  carnival  spirit  to  a 
sophisticated  modern  life.  Legend-haunted  castles 
crest  craggy  hills.  Cafes  offer  convivial  gaiety,  and 
delicious  food  at  moderate  prices.  Life  is  informal, 
but  the  cheer  never  obtrudes.  The  German  health 
resorts  are  solaces  of  rest;  and  lake  and  sea  resorts 
yield  the  refreshment  of  yachting,  swimming,  ten- 
nis and  golf  in  deep-colored  backgrounds.  Travel 
in  Germany  is  inexpensive — all  prices  have  been 
adapted  to  the  trend  of  the  times.  Many  Americans 
find  it  advantageous  to  spend  their  entire  summer 
in  Germany. 

"Going  to  Europe''  means  going  to  Germany 

GERMAN    TOURIST 

INFORMATION  OFFICE 
665  FIFTH  AVE.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

i 1 
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Phoebe  Foster  in  "Cynara,"  now  play- 
ing   at    the    Shuhert    Theatre 

cal  satire  on  our  Blessed  Country  and 
the  more  or  less  gentlemen  who  rule 
us  and  misrepresent  us  comes  another 
caustically  humorous  slam-and-titter 
expose  of  our  weakness  for  graft  and 
cognate  matters. 

"Face  the  Music"  must  be  put 
down  as  second  best  among  our 
ironic  musical  comedies  when  it 
comes  to  solid  play-construction,  in- 
cisiveness  of  wit  and  mental  ginger, 
for  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  "Of 
Thee  I  Sing"  will  be  jostled  out  of 
its  niche.  But  for  sheer  beauty,  "Face 
the  Music"  moves  right  up  front.  For 
pure  scenic  artistry,  it  outdistances 
them  all.  The  rhinestone  set,  the  mir- 
ror dance  and  the  ballroom  scene 
made  great  dents  in  my  aesthetic 
soul. 

This  musical  satire  is  by  Irving 
Berlin  and  Moss  Hart.  The  produc- 
tion was  staged  by  Hazzard  Short 
and  the  book  directed  by  the  Ameri- 
can W.  S.  Gilbert,  George  S.  Kauf- 
man. The  settings  were  by  Albert  R. 
Johnson  and  the  orchestra  was  under 
the  direction  of  Frank  Tours.  I  men- 
tion all  concerned  because  I  have 
seldom  seen  such  co-ordinating  team- 
work in  any  kind  of  production  in 
my  life.  Six  heads  that  ticked  as 
one! 

The  play  is  built  around  the  tin- 
boxes  of  the  cops.  They  finance  a 
Broadway  show  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  illegal  dough  before  Mr.  Seabury 
can  peer  into  the  matter.  Depression 
is  spoofed  right  at  the  rise  of  the  cur- 
tain, where  we  see  the  Social  Register 
dining  in  the  automat  and  our  Cabots 
and  Lowells  borrowing  nickels  from 
one  another.  After  that  everything  of 
current  interest  is  knocked  down  and 
dragged  out.  Names  are  named  right 
out,  and  no  one  escapes  except  Al 
Smith  and  Jimmy  Walker  who  (mir- 
acle') are  never  mentioned.  The  au- 
dience kicks  up  its  heels  in  great  de- 
light at  every  knock — which  means 
America  is  coming  of  age.  We  are 
passing  out  of  the  yes-yes  stage. 

The  cast  was  perfect.  Mary  Boland 
is  a  veritable  shoot  ins-star  of  wit  and 
be  diamonded  (or  rhinestoned,  rath- 
er) activity.  For  funmakers  we  had 
\ndrew  Tombes  and  J.  Harold  Mur- 
ray.  Irving  Berlin  put  his  best  foot 
forward.  A  scintillating,  a  biting,  an 
hilarious  show! 
"riddle  me  this'" 

John  Golden  after  being  ditched 
three  times  took  the  hurdles  and  high 
jump  in  Daniel  N.  Rubins'  "Riddle 
Me   This'"   and   landed   on   his   feet. 


In  a  word,  this  mystery  drama,  which 
is  no  mystery  at  all,  but  a  delightful 
game  of  sparring  and  fencing  by  a 
talkative  chief  of  detectives  and  a 
bottle-swigging  newspaper  man,  is 
one  of  the  deserved  hits  of  the  sea- 
son. 

Doctor  Tindal  is  the  fifth  doctor 
that  has  been  convicted  of  murder  on 
the  stage  this  season.  (Doctors,  up 
and  at  them!)  This  doctor,  who 
strangles  his  wife  just  as  the  curtain 
rises,  is  played  by  Charles  Richman. 
I  have  followed  this  fine  actor  since 
his  "Cyrano"  days,  and  never  has  he 
done  anything  more  finished,  poised 
"and  convincing  than  this  role.  His  is, 
by  far,  the  best  straight  acting  in  the 
play.  When  the  net  tightens  around 
him  just  as  the  lover  of  his  wife, 
whom  he  has  cleverly  framed,  is  go- 
ing to  the  chair  he  commits  suicide 
by  poison  that  the  others  think  is 
chewing  gum.  And  that,  too,  is  a  deft 
touch.  Mr.  Richman  knows  the  value 
of  restraint  and  calm. 

Thomas  Mitchell  and  Frank  Crav- 
en, two  aces  in  their  lines,  are  the  de- 
tective and  newspaper  man  respec- 
tively, and  they  give  a  gala  perform- 
ance between  them.  The  rest  of  the 
cast  is  perfect  in  a  filling  bit  of 
breathtaking  entertainment.  The  di- 
rection is  perfect,  too,  throughout.  It 
is  humorous  mental  gymnastics  de 
luxe.  Erin  O'Brien-Moore  was  attrac- 
tive in  a  subordinate  role. 
"there's  always  juliet" 

John  Van  Druten's  new  comedy, 
"There's  Always  Juliet,"  imported  by 
Mr.  Gilbert  Miller  from  London,  is 
as  thin  as  cellophane.  It  is  hardly 
a  play  at  all.  It  is  rather  a  rambling 
dialogue  on  sex  and  lesser  matters 
between  two  quite  uninteresting,  so- 
phisticated and  bloodless  creatures — ■ 
one  American  and  one  English — in 
the  girl's  West  End  flat.  It  is  really 
a  one-act  drawing-room  skit  threaded 
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Edna    Best    and    Herbert    Marshall    in 

"There's    Always    Juliet,"    John    Van 

Druten's  comedy  presented  by  Gilbert 

Miller  at  the  Empire  Theatre 

out  to  three  acts  and  five  scenes  by 
the  use  of  a  maid,  that  great  stand-by 
invented  by  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
and  an  elderly  foil,  a  kind  of  Major 
Dobbin. 

But  there  are  Edna  Best  and  Her- 
bert Marshall,  who  are  a  delightful  pair. 
They  drag  out  of  the  inane  dialogue 
every  ounce  of  intelligibility  that  is 
to  be  got.  It  took  hard  work  on  the 
part  of  both  of  these  players,  and  also 
some  perspiring  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Miller,  I  wager,  to  make  this  play  jell. 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


HOW    LONG 


If  Collins  &  Aikman  Carpet  had  been 
"just  another  carpet"  when  it  was  intro- 
duced two  years  ago,  it  would  hardly  have 
created  such  a  commotion.  But  people 
possessed  of  decorative  imagination 
quickly  saw  that  here  was  a  new  decora- 
tive medium  —  and  proceeded  to  get 
more  and  more  stirred  up  about  it. 

They  had  good  reason.  Here  was  a 
new  kind  of  soft,  quiet  carpet  —  one  that 
was  much  more  exciting  than  its  cost 
would  lead  one  to  expect.  Collins  &  Aik- 
man Carpet  sells  at  the  moderate  price 
of  the  old-fashioned  strip  carpet  that  had 


to  be  stitched  together.  But  while  it  comes 
in  54-inch  widths,  it  never  shows  a  surface 
marred  by  stitched  seams  when  laid. 

Sections  are  joined  by  a  new  process 
which  gives  an  unbroken  broadloom  ap- 
pearance. A  new  phrase  has  come  into 
the  language  to  describe  the  result.  Collins 
&  Aikman  Carpet  is  seemingly  seamless. 

Any  number  of  colors  may  be  com- 
bined, to  give  special  effects  such  as  the 
one  in  the  photograph  above,  ivithout  the 
excessive  cost  of  special  weaving.  Indi- 
vidual designs,  inlaid  crests  and  mono- 
grams,   special    borders  —  or    plain-color 


This  color  photograph  was  taken  in  a  home  in 
Forest  Hills,  Long  Island.  The  Collins  &  Aikman 
Carpet,  in  Tuscan  red,  marine  blue  and  gray,  was 
furnished  and  laid  by  R.  H .  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York. 

broadloom  effects  in  rooms  of  any  size 
or  shape  —  all  these  things  are  now  prac- 
tical with  Collins  &  Aikman  Carpet. 

Every  day  we  get  more  requests  for  our 
illustrated  booklet,  which  deals  more 
fully  with  the  decorative  significance  of 
this  new  carpet,  tells  of  its  durability  and 
economy,  of  the  ease  of  cleaning  afforded 
by  its  dust-proof,  moisture-proof  back. 
We'll  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy,  if  you'll 
write  to  Collins  &  Aikman  Corporation, 
25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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USED      AND      SOLD      BY      LEADING      STORES      AND      INTERIOR       DECORATORS 


CARPET 

©  1932 


A  course  that  will  tell  you 
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-how  pictures  of  all  kinds  should  be  hung. 

-why  painted  furniture  is  suitable  for  bed- 
rooms. 

-what  three  important  factors  must  be  ac- 
complished  in  furnishing   an  apartment. 

-how  books  may  best  be  accommodated  in  a 
small  apartment. 

-the    four  great   style   periods   of   furniture. 

-what  two  pieces  of  furniture  are  character- 
istically American. 

-how  to  draw  patterns  for  valances  and 
draperies. 

-how  to  make  a  French  heading. 

-how  to  design  and  make  draperies  for 
arched  topped  windows  and  doors. 

-how  to  make  and  hang  portieres. 

-when  to  use  Venetian  blinds. 


— the  proper  draperies  for  living  room,  bed- 
room, dining  room,  library,  nursery  and 
every  other  room. 

■ — how  to  select  Color  schemes. 

— how  to  balance  a  color  scheme. 

— the  difference  between  tones,  tints  and 
shades. 

— how  to  estimate  the  amount  of  paint  re- 
quired for  a  given  surface. 

■ — the  proper  colors  for  children's  rooms. 

— how  to  treat  stains  and  discolorations  on 
plaster  walls. 

— how  to  hang  and  paint  wall  fabrics. 

— how  to  make  new  glazing  effects  match 
aged  effects. 

— the  proper  colors  for  north  rooms  and 
rooms  which  are  sunny. 

— how  to  place  wall  lights. 


and   a   thousand   other    things   that   will   save 
you  money  and  greatly  increase  your  enjoyment 


Here  is  a  course  that  will  give  you  information  that  will  be  of 
immense,  practical,  dollars  and  cents  value  to  you  all  the  rest  of 
your  life;  that  will  add  greatly  to  your  pleasure  and  enjoyment; 
that  will  open  the  door  to  a  splendid  professional  career  if  you  are 
so  inclined;  and  that  can  be  taken  in  your  own  home,  in  your  spare 
time,  in  much  less  than  one  year,  without  one  dull  moment. 


During  its  nine  years  of  existence  this  course  has  enrolled 
nearly  3,000  students.  Every  enrollment  has  been  accepted  with  the 
agreement  to  return  the  tuition  fee  to  the  student  if,  after  complet- 
ing the  course,  he  or  she  did  not  believe  that  the  course  merited 
the  claims  made  for  it.  In  not  one  instance  has  the  return  of  the 
money  been  requested.  But  our  files  are  full  of  letters  of  praise. 


THE     ARTS     &     DECORATION     HOME     STUDY     COURSE     IN 
PERIOD      AND      MODERNISTIC      INTERIOR      DECORATING 


THIS  course  was  created  by  a  board  of  highly  distinguished 
decorators  and  architects,  at  the  instigation  of  Arts  &  Deco- 
ration, under  whose  auspices  it  has  always  been  conducted.  The 
good  name  and  reputation  of  Arts  &  Decoration  are  your  guaran- 
tee of  its  authority,  thoroughness  and  quality. 

Until  recently  there  were  two  courses — the  original  Period 
or  Historic  Decorating  course,  created  nine  years  ago,  and  the 
Modernistic  decorating  course,  created  three  years  ago.  They 
were  separate  courses,  with  separate  tuition  fees.  They  are  now 
combined  in  one  course,  with  one  fee  and  that  but  slightly  more 
than  was  formerly  charged  for  the  Period  course  alone.  For  one 
enrollment,  therefore,  you  will  receive  thorough  training  in  the 
facts  and  principles  of  both  Period  and  Modernistic  decorating, 
and  in  either  48  or  24  weeks,  as  you  prefer. 

The  course  consists  of  thirty  lessons,  in  the  form  of  finely 
printed,  lavishly  illustrated  booklets,  a  set  of  three  text  books, 
and  a  set  of  samples  of  the  fabrics  used  in  upholstering.  PLUS, 
from  beginning  to  end,  careful,  individual  instruction  by  cor- 
respondence  by  Miss  Ina  M.  Germaine  and  staff,  whose  business 


will  be  to  see  that  you  receive  the  training  you  are  entitled  to. 
If  you  enroll  you  will  not  simply  have  a  lot  of  material  sent 
to  you,  to  read  or  not  as  you  please  and  be  left  to  get  whatever 
you  can  out  of  it  for  yourself:  you  will  be  painstakingly, 
thoroughly  and  completely  taught  the  art  of  the  interior 
decorator. 

Then,  if  you  wish  to  do  so,  you  will  be  able  to  engage  in  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  and  lucrative  of  all  careers  for  the  man  or 
woman  of  cultivated  tastes,  either  as  an  independent  decorator, 
or  in  association  with  an  established  firm  or  one  of  the  great 
stores  which  maintains  such  departments.  If  you  do  not  care 
about  this,  you  will  still  profit  enormously  from  the  knowledge 
you  have  gained.  It  will  enrich  your  life,  adding  immensely  to 
your  enjoyment  of  all  of  the  beautiful  things  with  which  you 
come  into  daily  contact;  and  it  will  return  you  hundreds  of  per 
cent  profit  just  in  the  money  it  saves  you  in  the  furnishing  and 
decorating  you  do  in  your  own  homes. 

It  is  a  truly  wonderful  course:  we  urge  you  to  allow  us  to 
tell  you  all  about  it. 


Approved    as    a    correspondence    school 
under  the  ltnc\  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 

Course  in  Interior  Decoration 

578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


a  an  Amu.,  tssa 


Send  me  your  new  free  brochure  and  folder 
describing  your  combined  Period  and  Mod- 
ernistic course. 

Name  

Address 
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French  Louis  Dining  Rooms  in  America 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


the    table    was    the    "high    borde." 

The  American  rooms  in  the  Louis 
French  styles  illustrated  do  not  en- 
tirely carry  out  the  original  and  pres- 
ent French  traditions,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  chairs  for  example  fol- 
lowing the  placing  customary  in  this 
country. 

When  during  the  18th  Century 
the  separate  dining  room,  as  distinct 
from  the  Great  Hall,  was  established, 
the  French  extended  this  and  their 
manner  of  doing  so  is  an  undeniably 
charming  beau  geste.  Because  the 
seating  of  the  host  and  hostess  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  table  allows  the 
principal  lady  guest  to  be  placed  on 
the  right  of  the  host  and  similarly  ac- 
knowledging the  principal  male  guest 
by  seating  him  on  the  right  of  the 
hostess. 

Incidentally,  conversation  at  a 
French  dinner  table  is  not  restricted 
to  one's  immediate  neighbors,  but  is 
carried  on  up  and  down  and  across 
the  table;  this  obviously  tending  to  a 
pleasant  atmosphere  of  vivacity  and 
eliminating  any  sense  of  stiffness, 
though  of  course  there  is  a  careful 
observance  of  the  dignity  proper  to 
the  occasion. 

In  passing,  it  is  interesting  to  refer 
to  the  round  dining  tables  which  are 
particularly  popular  in  France.  One 
of  the  earliest  references  to  this 
shape  is  the  legendary  Round  Table  of 
King  Arthur  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  made  round  so  that  each  of 
the  Knights  was  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  Salt ;  in  other  words  the 
social  position  of  one  was  as  impor- 
tant as  the  other.  This  same  tradition 
obtains  in  France  where  several  dif- 
ferent size  round  tables  will  be  kept 
often  in  the  same  house  to  accommo- 
date various  numbers  of  guests  and  at 
the  same  time  avoid  any  question  of 
precedence. 

One  of  the  questions  asked  in  con- 
nection with  a  French  Louis  dining 
room  is  concerning  the  articles  used 
to  set  the  table  and  the  manner  of 
the  service.  These  also  differ  some- 
what from  the  Anglo-Saxon :  The 
center  decoration  is  a  surtout  de  ta- 
ble, which  represents  some  of  the  fin- 
est and  most  ambitious  work  of  the 
French  18th  Century  silversmiths.  A 
number  of  these  splendid  ornaments 
have  found  their  way  to  the  United 
States,  though  to  most  of  us  the  less 
imposing  centerpiece  of  the  Early 
English  Georgian  period  is  more  fa- 
miliar. 

As  in  England,  these  ornaments  re- 
placed the  traditional  Salt  which,  as 
explained,  was  formerly  placed  oppo- 
site the  host;  consequently  the  sur- 
tout de  table  marks  the  seat  of  the 
host  and  according  to  the  French  cus- 
tom, that  of  the  hostess  also.  At  an 
informal  dinner  or  a  luncheon,  this 
center  ornament  is  generally  omitted 
and  replaced  by  a  silver  bowl  of  fruit 
or  flowers,  and  not  uncommonly  fruit 
and  flowers  are  used  together  with 
especially  charming  effect. 

Another  means  of  adding  color  to  a 
French  Louis  dining  table,  also  an  in- 
formal one.  is  the  introduction  of  one 
or  two  of  the  Sevres  or  other  painted 
porcelain  figures  while  candlesticks 
and  candelabra  are  invariably  part  of 
the  decoration.  Again,  although  table- 
cloths are  used  at  a  dinner,  there  is  an 
'unquestionable  preference  in  France 
for  lace  mats  and  doilies  on  a  lunch- 
eon table. 

By  this  time,  it  is  possible  that 
many  readers  of  this  may  have  de- 
cided we  have  lost  sight  of  the  deco- 


rative aspects  of  the  French  Louis 
dining  rooms.  So  we  will  dismiss  the 
social  usages  and  mention  some  of  the 
salient  points  to  be  observed  in  suc- 
cessfully reproducing  a  dining  room 
in  the  French  18th  Century  style. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  no  neces- 
sity that  the  furniture  be  a  complete 
suite  nor  that  all  the  surfaces  should 
be  alike.  By  this  we  mean  it  is  pos- 
sible to  use  a  polished  mahogany  or 
walnut  table  with  a  set  of  painted 
chairs;  and  in  such  a  room  the  side- 
board may  be  polished  and  inlaid  with 
possibly  a  marble  top ;  while  the  con- 
sole table  is  of  carved  wood  and  per- 
haps painted.  Where  the  room  is  large 
enough  it  is  customary  to  include  one 
or  more  small  commodes  as  wall 
pieces  and  not  infrequently  a  barom- 
eter is  used  as  a  wall  decoration. 

One  point  of  importance  in  connec- 
tion with  18th  Century  French  dining 
rooms  is  the  introduction  of  color  by 
means  of  wall  panels  painted  with  gay 
scenic  effects.  This  does  not  imply 
that  the  entire  walls  nor  any  large 
proportion  of  them  should  be  deco- 
rated by  painted  designs;  rather  to 
select  two  large  or  two  small  panels, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  room,  and 
to  apply  the  colorful  scenes  to  those 
two  only;  a  table  or  other  suitable 
piece  of  furniture  often  being  placed 
against   the   wall   below  each   panel. 

Frequently  where  the  panel  over 
the  mantel-shelf  is  fitted  with  a  mir- 
ror, the  small  panel  above  will  be 
painted;  and  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
usual to  hang  a  colorful  picture  such 
as  a  painted  floral  subject  or  others 
in  the  center  of  several  panels.  In 
fact,  far  from  reflecting  any  somber 
dignity,  such  a  French  dining  room 
tends  rather  to  a  vivacious  atmos- 
phere largely  due  to  the  free  but  ap- 
propriate use  of  color.  And,  too,  it  in- 
variably reflects  the  care  exercised  in 
selecting  colors  which  blend  yet  con- 
trast with  other  objects. 

It  might,  at  first  sight,  suggest  the 
bizarre  to  say  that  unusually  attrac- 
tive effects  are  brought  about  in  one 
of  these  dining  rooms  by  covering  the 
seats  of  the  chairs  in  some  bright 
colored  leather;  but  having  seen  such 
a  room  we  can  personally  recommend 
this  as  likely  to  be  generally  accepta- 
ble to  any  who  have  or  are  reproduc- 
ing a  French  18th  Century  dining 
room,  whether  it  be  large  or  small. 
And  speaking  of  the  chairs  recalls  an- 
other tradition  which  still  survives  in 
Old  France:  Strictly  speaking  jau- 
teuils  (armchairs)  should  not  be  used 
at  the  same  table  with  side  chairs. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  at  one  time 
only  the  King  sat  in  a  fauteuil,  others 
being  accommodated  with  small  chairs 
and  stools;  consequently  the  use  of 
both  armchairs  and  small  chairs  tacit- 
ly implies  that  some  guests  are  less 
important  than  others.  To  us  in 
America  this  may  sound  a  trifle  far- 
fetched, but  the  ancient  traditions  of 
the  older  countries  as  to  personal  pre- 
cedence are  still  fairly  strictly  ob- 
served. One  prominent  decorator 
mentioned  a  point  in  connection  with 
the  treatment  of  the  walls  which  we 
think  it  well  to  repeat.  Speaking  of 
scenic  papers,  he  remarked,  there  was 
a  decided  danger  of  losing  sight  of 
their  having  been  intended  for  the 
early  rooms  in  which  the  elevation 
was  considerably  greater  than  those 
in  modern  homes.  With  the  result 
that  in  a  room  with  a  relatively  low 
ceiling,  it  is  difficult  to  place  the 
scenic  paper  high  enough  to  insure  a 
really  happy  perspective. 
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2   SUMMER  WEEKS 
IN  SOUTHERN  INDIA 

C^eylon  and  Southern  India  are  waiting 
to  welcome  the  summer  traveler.  Two  weeks'  tour  for 
$200  ...  no  more  than  the  cost  of  a  brief  stay  at  a 
golf  hotel.  The  American  dollar  in  India  now  buys 
a  dollar-and-a-quarter's  worth*  .  .  .  takes  you  far. 

Go  during  July  and  August.  1868  miles  by  first- 
class  compartment  railway  expresses.  English  spoken 
everywhere.  Seaside  resorts,  like  Mount  Lavinia. 
Summer  ocean  breezes  giving  island  temperature 
little  above  New  York  midsummer  heat. 

Begin  with  Ceylon  . .  .  Temple  of  the  Tooth,  Ele- 
phants' Bathing  Place,  incredible  tree-ferns.  Then 
India.  The  famous  Nandi  Bull  of  Tanjore.  Rameswa- 
ram  in  festival  time.  The  Seven  Pagodas  of  Madras. 
Write  now  for  Summer  Tour  itinerary.  India  State 
Railways,  Delhi  House,  38  East  57th  Street,  New 
York.    Or  consult  the  better  travel  agents. 

* at  rate  of  exchange  prevailing  Mar,  1,  1932. 
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at  the  center  of  each  of  the  four  sides 
by  small  bouquets  while  other  bou- 
quets are  placed  in  each  corner.  The 
scroll  motifs  are,  of  course,  classic 
and  are  found  with  the  Louis  XIV 
Aubusson  designs  as  well  as  with 
those  of  Louis  XVI  period.  But  there 
are  these  differences:  The  earlier 
scrolls  are  somewhat  florid  and  where 
flowers  are  used  they  are  arranged  in 
a  far  more  formal  style,  but  the  floral 
subjects  of  the  Louis  XVI  rugs  are, 
as  a  rule,  especially  naturalistic  in 
their  arrangement. 

Sometimes  with  the  later  18th  Cen- 
tury designs,  the  architectural  influ- 
ence of  the  neo-classic  shows  itself  in- 
the  use  of  rectangular  panels  to  form 
the  borders  and  in  a  woven  interpre- 
tation of  one  of  the  several  classic 
moldings.  One  of  this  type  among  the 
Aubusson  rugs  we  speak  of  is  an  ob- 
long 18  by  12  feet.  The  center  con- 
sists of  an  oval  panel  formed  by  large 
foliated  scrolls  in  light  shades  inclos- 
ing a  large  bouquet  in  natural  colors 
on  a  light  cream  ground. 

This  same  rug  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate a  curiously  effective  use  of 
ground  colors  more  or  less  peculiar 
to  the  Aubusson  weave.  The  cream  of 
the  center  medallion  changes  to  a 
slightly  darker  tone  in  the  frame 
woven  with  scrolls;  the  darker  tone 
continues  in  the  spandrels  and  the 
whole  is  emphasized  by  a  rich  dark 
red  used  to  outline  the  oval  center 
and  the  narrow  panels  of  the  border. 
Each  of  the  panels  repeat  the  cream 
ground  with  small  bouquets  and  run- 
ning tendrils,  with  the  medallion  ef- 
fect in  each  of  the  corners  as  a  laurel 
wreath  inclosing  bouquets. 

Much  more  might  be  said  of  the 
many  other  Aubusson  examples,  but 
we  would  like  to  touch  upon  the  other 
rugs  which  include  both  English  and 
Eastern  weaves.  And  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  French,  the 
English  and  the  Oriental  at  the  same 
time  assists  materially  in  deciding  up- 
on the  relative  decorative  values  and 
also  in  becoming  familiar  with  the 
several  distinguishing  features  of 
each. 

Early  English  rugs  are  unknown  to 
most  people,  nor  are  original  examples 
plentiful.  There  is  one  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  of  which  an  ex- 
cellent hand-woven  copy  is  shown 
with  this  article.  The  pattern  is  un- 
like any  general  conception  of  other 
early  rugs  and  is  woven  in  both  gros 
point  and  petit  point.  The  coarser 
gros  point  stitch  is  used  to  form  the 
dark  blue  ground  and  the  quite  un- 
usual decorative  motifs  are  in  petit 
point.  A  large  cluster  of  various 
fruits  is  introduced  as  the  center  or- 
nament and  this  resembles  many  of 
the  decorations  on  the  English  late 
loth  Century  silver  and  woodwork; 
while  scattered  over  the  rest  of 
the  field  are  various  floral  sprigs 
and  fruit. 

At  each  corner  of  the  main  field  a 
bird  sits  on  a  twig  pecking  at  some 
buds,  but  what  is  particularly  curious 
in  the  pal  tern  is  the  introduction,  in 
four  places,  of  a  quaint  scroll  formed 
by  part  of  a  lemon  with  a  long  piece 
of  curling  peel  attached.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  lemon  motif  had 
some  particular  significance  when  the 
original  rug  was  woven,  but  of  this 
we  cannot  speak.  The  border,  which 
lias  a  rose  ground,  is  also  interesting 
because  the  various  floral  designs  in- 
clude one  which,  while  intended  for  a 
tulip,    has    a     distinct    crown    shape 


when  reversed;  this  is  repeated  at  in- 
tervals around  the  whole  border. 

Another  antique  rug  entirely  of 
needlepoint  is  one  which  can  but  in- 
spire an  admiration  for  the  diligent 
skill  of  by-gone  ladies.  We  once  saw 
a  similar  but  larger  rug  described  as 
"The  Work  of  a  Thousand  Fingers"; 
and  it  might  well  seem  that  such  a 
piece  of  hand-work  would  call  for  so 
large  a  number  of  fingers.  Quite  often 
we  are  apt  to  look  upon  such  a  piece 
of  work,  admire  it  for  its  beauty,  yet 
fail  to  see  the  almost  infinite  patience 
necessary  to  complete  it;  but  those 
present-day  ladies  who  have  been  in- 
strumental in  reviving  this  old  art 
well  know  the  application  necessary 
to  complete  any  of  the  patterns. 

Another  aspect  of  such  work  where 
the  design  is  as  intricate  as  the  one 
we  are  now  interested  in:  The  ground 
color  is  always  selected  to  ensure  its 
tonal  values  blending  the  various  col- 
ors and  shadings  used  to  form  the 
actual  pattern.  In  other  words,  the 
ground  color  serves  the  same  purpose 
as  the  pinch  of  cobalt  added  to  the 
slices  of  different  colored  clays  which 
the  English  potters  used  to  make  the 
agate  ware,  namely,  it  blended  all  and 
prevented  any  from  being  conspicu- 
ous. 

Having  touched  at  some  length  up- 
on the  rugs  woven  for  the  French 
aristocrats  and  for  their  Russian  con- 
temporaries and  mentioned  others  by 
aristocratic  English  ladies,  we  will  re- 
fer to  those  woven  by  the  peasants 
in  Bessarabia.  Bessarabia,  which  is  in 
the  southwest  of  Russia,  might  be 
said  to  be  semi-Oriental,  a  fact  evi- 
dent in  the  patterns  of  the  rugs  made 
there,  because  these  combine  some- 
thing of  the  earlier  Orientalism  of 
Russia  with  the  influence  derived 
from  France  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
England. 

One  distinctive  characteristic  of 
the  Bessarabian  weave  is  the  persis- 
tence of  black,  generally,  as  the 
ground  color.  Other  survivals  of  the 
native  traditions  are:  The  geometrical 
arrangement  of  the  various  motifs,  a 
feature  found  with  the  early  Spanish 
arts  influenced  by  the  Moors;  the  cu- 
rious wavy  border;  and  the  retention 
of  minor  motifs  derived  from  the 
Oriental  symbolism. 

To  mention  two  rugs  which  in  one 
way  or  another  demonstrate  the  in- 
terweaving of  the  Occidental  and  the 
Oriental  traditions:  With  one,  the 
black  ground  occurs  over  the  entire 
field,  the  pattern  being  formed  by  six- 
teen curiously  shaped  medallions  in- 
closing bouquets  on  cream.  The  style 
of  the  bouquet  in  each  medallion  dif- 
fers and  the  medallions  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  form  other  ornamental 
shapes  woven  with  various  motifs  on 
the  black  ground.  The  border  is  of 
separate  pairs  of  foliated  scrolls  in- 
terrupted by  what  look  like  small 
castles;  and  the  weaver  probably 
finding  some  difficulty  in  reproducing 
the  classic  moldings  compromised  by 
using  the  cable  form. 

In  the  other  Bessarabian  rug  there 
is  the  same  Western  influence  in  the 
well-developed  design  which  is  equally 
geometrical,  in  tan,  rose,  cream,  and 
blue  on  a  blue  ground.  However  the 
peasant  weaver  apparently  felt  it  hisj 
duty  to  introduce  the  traditiona 
black  and  something  Oriental,  which 
he  did  by  weaving  a  curious  serpen- 
tine border  and  a  bat-like  shape  on  a 
black  ground  at  the  bottom  of  con- 
vexes  of  the  wavy  outline. 
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xde  didn't 

count  sheep 

jumping  a 

fence 

NO  SIR!  The  guest  we 
have  in  mind  had  his 
own  cure  for  insomnia!  He 
asked  us  to  furnish  a  thermos 
bottle  full  of  hot  milk,  so 
that  he  could  have  it  by  his 
bed,  in  case  he  woke  up  at 
nisrht,  take  a  drink  .  .  .  and 
then  get  to  sleep  again! 
Thermos  bottles  and  hotmilk 
aren't  part  of  the  standard 
equipment  of  United  Hotels 
. . .  but  we  do  have  large,  airy 
high-ceiling  rooms,  with  a 
feeling  of  pleasant  freedom 
.  .  .  and  the  beds  .  .  .  well  if 
you've  ever  slept  in  one  of 
our  hotels  you  know  how 
good  they  are!  So  there's  very 
rarely  occasion  for  insomnia 
at  any  of  the  xr  United 
Hotels  listed  below. 

Extra  service  at  these  21 
UNITED  HOTELS 

new  york  city's  only   United  The  Roosevelt 

Philadelphia,  pa.  The  Benjamin  Franklin 

Seattle,     wash.  The    Olympic 

Worcester,   mass.  The  Bancroft 

Newark,  n.  J The  Robert  Treat 

paterson,    N.    J The    Alexander   Hamilton 

Trenton.    N.    J.  The    Stacy-Trent 

harrisburg,     pa.  The     Penn-Harris 

Albany,   N.   Y. ..The   Ten  Eyck 

Syracuse,   n.   y.  The   Onondaga 

Rochester,    n.    y.  The    Seneca 

Niagara    falls,    N.    Y.       The   Niagara 

erie,    pa. The    Lawrence 

akron,    Ohio The   Portage 

flint,     mich. The     Durant 

Kansas  city,  mo. The  President 

tucson,   ariz.  El  Conquistador 

shreveport,    la The    Washington- Youree 

^Toronto,    ont The    King    Edward 

Iniagara   falls,    ont. The    Clifton 

Windsor,   ont The   Prince  Edward 
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CoffeeandTeapots 

(Continued  jrom  page  33) 

in  1776  with  the  maker's  initials  I.D. 
shows  the  fondness  for  the  scroll 
handle  and  the  moulded  ornament 
surmounting  the  cover. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
mid-eighteenth  century  saw  a  great 
growth  of  luxurious  decoration  on 
every  hand.  In  France  the  style  of 
Louis  Quinze  exhibited  an  abandon 
above  and  beyond  the  regal  magnifi- 
cence of  Louis  Quatorze.  Strident  col- 
our and  contortion  in  form  over- 
whelmed more  balanced  art.  Princes 
in  other  European  states  founded 
porcelain  factories  to  emulate  the 
King  of  Saxony  with  his  wonders  at 
Meissen.  In  England  at  Worcester 
and  Chelsea  masterpiece  after  mas- 
terpiece was  produced  in  china.  The 
Chelsea  factory  in  particular  brought 
forth  under  the  French  influence  of 
its  manager,  Nicholas  Sprimont,  a 
Soho  silversmith,  an  array  of  dazzling 
vases  and  figures  and  great  services 
resplendent  with  color  and  gilding, 
holding  a  mirror  to  more  superb  and 
more  brilliant  porcelain  being  pro- 
duced at  the  French  factory  of 
Sevres. 

In  regard  to  the  tea  table  and  its 
accessories  the  collector  may  browse 
in  an  almost  unlimited  manner  and 
satisfy  his  longings  according  to  his 
purse.  But  if  he  buys  with  fine  artis- 
tic leanings  he  will  find  that  his  hobby 
is  enticing  in  its  charm.  There  are  tea 
caddies  with  a  hundred  delicate  va- 
rieties of  tiny  caddy-spoons  which  in 
themselves  may  worthily  form  a  col- 
lection in  any  glass  case.  The  caddies 
may  be  of  delicate  contour  shaped 
by  Sheraton  and  his  school  in  satin- 
wood  with  bands  of  marquetry  and 
fashioned  corners  and  angles  not  so 
much  proper  to  the  cabinet-maker  as 
to  the  silversmith  whose  technique 
abounds  in  such  turns  and  finely 
shaped  facets  of  surface. 

To  come  to  the  difference  in  styles 
to  which  we  have  previously  alluded. 
To  compare  two  examples  just  a  hun- 
dred years  apart.  The  comparison  is 
obvious  nor  is  it  in  favour  of  the 
later  type  of  production.  A  George 
II  Teapot  on  a  shaped  stand  is  small 
in  size  and  graceful  in  design.  Its 
lines  are  pleasing.  It  has  an  exquisite- 
ness  all  its  own.  It  is  known  that  the 
celebrated  Paul  Storr,  the  silversmith 
who  worked  in  the  late  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  was  so 
enamoured  of  these  earlier  forms 
that  he,  apart  from  his  commissioned 
orders,  used,  when  as  an  old  man,  in 
his  spare  moments  to  copy  some  of 
them.  To  these  in  his  later  days  he 
put  P.S.  as  the  maker.  There  was 
probably  in  his  mind  some  figurative 
significance  as  to  the  termination  of  his 
full  and  great  career  as  a  craftsman. 

The  Coffee  pot  in  date  London, 
1832,  points  the  moral  as  a  lesson  in 
retrograde  development.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  the  worst  specimen  that 
could  be  selected.  It  has  however 
sufficient  indications  in  its  lines  to 
make  one  pause,  but  not  with  the 
same  admiration  as  in  the  other  ex- 
ample. The  body  is  comparatively 
innocuous,  except  that  it  departs  from 
the  coffee  pot  tradition  and  evidently 
formed  with  the  teapot  and  tray  and 
other  articles,  "to  match,"  portion  of 
a  similarly  designed  set.  As  in  work- 
manship there  is  nothing  to  quarrel 
with.  Often  in  bad  periods  of  design 
the  work  was,  curiously  enough,  of 
fine  quality.  Its  artistry  is  not  its 
great  asset. 

A  Tea  set  on  a  heavily  ornamented 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Rackets  and  riveters  .  .  .  cross-town  traffic  and  subways 
...  brownstone  fronts  with  basement  entrances  .  .  . 
conferences  and  conventions  and  sales  charts  .  .  .  six 
o'clock  friends  and  parlor  games  .  .  .  aren't  you  in  your 
soul  of  souls  fed  up  with  them? 

The  sulphur  and  molasses  season  is  at  hand  .  .  .  the 
time  when  busy  executives  wonder  why  nothing  tastes 
good  any  more  .  .  .  the  time  when  smart  people  give  them- 
selves a  taste  of  good  salt  air  and  a  few  weeks  abroad. 

"Seymour,"  they  say  (if  their  budget  includes  a 
Seymour),  "get  out  the  trunks.  We're  off  on  the  Vasty 
Deep."  Or  if,  like  most  of  us,  they  have  no  Seymour, 
they  just  pack  a  few  bags,  hail  a  taxi,  and  say:  "Pier  57, 
North  River." 

And  presto!  the  moment  they  set  foot  on  deck,  they're 
in  France!  At  their  service  are  English-speaking  stewards 
and  bronzed  Breton  sailors.  All  is  well-ordered  as  they 
speed  eastward  .  .  .  eating  marvelous  food  .  .  .  basking  .  .  . 
dancing  .  .  .  enjoying  life  .  .  .  and  in  general  doing  what- 
ever they  darned  well  please!  .  .  .  And  they  step  ashore 
feeling  already  a  different  sort  of  person! 

Try  this  prescription:  Ask  your  travel  agent  about 
voyaging  on  France  Afloat,  or  consult  us  direct.  .  .  .  And 
as  the  skyline  vanishes  from  view,  wave  your  hand,  sniff 
the  salt  breeze,  and  say:  "Good-bye  to  all  that!"  .  .  . 
The  French  Line,  offices  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  or  at  19  State  Street,  New  York  City. 

■ifceneh  Jir\e  fc 

_!-^^  I  Ile  he  France,  April  8,  April  30  »  »  Lafayette,  April  16.  Mav  21 
«  »  De  Grasse,  April  5,  May  10  »  ♦  Rociiambf.au,  March  26.  April  30  »  'Paris, 
May  14       ♦*       France  (West  Indies  Cruises),  March  26.  April  8      — r  .  ■ ..    ■ 
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The  Newest  Spring  Linens  and  Laces 


LAND  O'  MAGIC 


Tumultuous  in  its  mountains, 
peaceful  in  its  valleys;  sum- 
mer in  its  blooming  flowers, 
winter  in  its  snow-capped 
peaks;  quaint  in  its  folk  and 
customs,  modern  in  its  hotel 
and  travel  facilities,  Switzer- 
land is  a  land  of  contrasts 
that  astound,  amaze,  fasci- 
nate and  spellbind. 
By  all  means, 
visit  Switzerland 
and  let  the  Swiss 
Railways  system 
be    your    magic 


DISTANCE     FROM 

PARIS 
LONDON 
BERLIN 
MUNICH 
V  I  E  N  N  A 
GENOA 
ROME 
NAPLES 


carpet!  Safely,swiftly,cleanly 
and  comfortably  these  elec- 
trified lines  will  carry  you  to 
every  point  of  interest  in  this 
Land  o' Magic.  And  the  cost  is 
surprisingly  small. ..Just  do  it 
scientifically. ..always  follow 
a  comprehensive  itinerary* 
and  purchase  the  right  ticket. 
For  free  expert 
advice  and  sug- 
gestions write  for 
Booklet  AD,  Swiss 
Federal  Railroads, 
475  Fifth  Ave.,N.Y. 


7 

hour 

-     U 

hour 

-      17 

hour 

•      5 

hour 

■      12 

hour 

5'.;.    hour 

-     13 

hour 

-     17 

hour 

*  Sample  itinerary:  Lausanne-Ouchy,  Berne,  Thun,  AAontreux  and  Villars 
on  the  Simplon  line,  Zermatt-Gornergrat,  and  Furka -Oberalp,  via 
the  Loelschberg  to  Interlaken  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  Jungfraujoch, 
thence  Lucerne  —  Zurich  —  to  Lugano. 


SWITZERLAND 


(Continued  from  page  21) 


These  delicate  peach  and  old  ivory  satin  cushions  are 
covered  with  Beauvais  emhroidered  net  and  old 
laces.  The  chaise  longue  cover  is  made  to  match. 
Carlin  Comforts 

Broadway  To  Date 

(Continued  from  page  64) 

ill  was  passionately  convincing  as  the 


IRMA  DUNCAN 

Irma  Duncan,  the  Isadora  Duncan 
Dancers  and  the  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra— a  rare  artistic  combination 
— gave  their  first  combined  perform- 
ance at  Carnegie  Hall  to  a  house  that 
packed  them  in. 

The  Isadora  Duncan  Dancers  un- 
der the  tutelage  of  Miss  Duncan  did 
excellent  work;  in  fact,  surprisingly 
good  work  considering  the  inevitable 
comparison  that  they  underwent  with 
the  original  Russian  dancers  trained 
under  Isadora  herself.  Irma  Duncan 
never  danced  better.  There  are 
warmth,  fire  and  grace  in  her  every 
movement.  Her  magnetic  personality 
always  dominated  the  stage. 

The  novelty  was  the  dancing  of 
Tschaikowsky  Symphony  No.  6,  the 
famous  "Pathetique."  Miss  Duncan 
and  her  dancers  did  it  all  superbly, 
although  the  most  popular  numbers 
were  naturally  the  two  Slavonic 
dances  by  Dvorak.  These  took  the 
house  by  storm.  The  orchestra  under 
the  baton  of  Hans  Lange  made  the 
afternoon  triply  enjoyable. 
"the  inside  story" 

George  Bryant  and  Francis  M. 
Verdi  have  unveiled  in  a  gripping  and 
startling  crook  melodrama,  "The 
Inside  Story."  the  whole  nasty  secret 
of  Gangdom's  power.  It  is  mainly 
political.  Louis  Corotto,  the  Big  Shot 
of  a  "Mid-Western  State."  controls 
the  Governor,  the  District  Attorney 
and  the  police  because  he  has  con- 
tributed big  sums  to  their  campaigns. 
He  has  other  gentle  persuaders  in  the 
form  of  threatening  the  defence  law- 
yer with  the  kidnapping  and  quarter- 
ing of  his  child.  It  is  all  shudderingly 
true.  Exaggeration  merely  emphasizes 
i lie  deadly  facts. 

Tlie  play  is  well  done.  Louis  Cal- 
hern  is  at  his  tallest  and  best  as  the 
cynical  Corotto    Marguerite  Church- 


girl.  The  boy  was  handled  robustly  by 
Roy  Roberts.  The  play,  under  the  eye 
of  Al  Woods,  signalled  the  return  of 
an  old  matinee  idol  to  the  stage  after 
twenty  years — William  Courtenay, 
who  played  the  Governor.  He's  an 
excellent  actor,  but  I  wish  he  hadn't 
returned.  He  made  me  feel  aging. 
"trick  for  trick" 

I  may  claim,  with  all  due  modesty, 
that  I  believe  I  am  fairly  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  important  plays 
that  have  been  written  from  the 
Greeks  to  O'Neill,  but  I  cannot  re- 
call when  playwrights  have  ever 
shown  such  a  venomous  hatred  for 
doctors.  Can  Freud  account  for  this 
phenomenon? 

Here  are  four  current  plays  in 
which  a  doctor  turns  out  to  be  a  mur- 
derer: "The  Dark  Tower,"  "The 
Fatal  Alibi,"  "Monkey"  and  "Trick 
for  Trick." 

MAURICE  CHEVALIER 

This  most  charming  and  consum- 
mate screen  comedian  stepped  on 
the  Broadway  stage  in  person  and 
gave  me  the  most  delightful  night 
(of  its  kind)  I  have  had  since  the 
memorable  days  of  that  great  artist, 
Yvette  Guilbert. 

I  know  the  finished  stage  artist  by 
two  characteristics — restraint  and 
elimination — and  that  is  the  secret  of 
Maurice  Chevalier's  perfect  talent. 
He  knows  the  value  of  a  sketched 
gesture  and  the  power  of  the  slightest 
movement  of  the  eye.  Finesse,  deli- 
catesse,politesse, the  exquisite  nuance 
— that  is  Chevalier.  Above  all,  he  is 
masculine,  comic,  balanced.  He  be- 
longs to  the  most  civilized  branch  of  | 
the  human  race — France.  He  is  a' 
supremely  civilized  comedian,  on  the 
screen  or  on  the  stage.  He  was  as- 
sisted by  two  excellent  pianists, 
Jacques  Fray  and  Mario  Braggiotti. 
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THE  LONDON  MIDLAND 

AND  SCOTTISH  RAILWAY 

and  THE  GREAT  SOUTHERN 

RAILWAYS 

(IRISH  FREE  STATE) 


The  Premier  Railways  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland  Offer  to  the  American  Traveler 

Unique  Facilities  for  Travel  in  1932 

'  I  VHE  exceptional  existing  economic  and  fi- 

-*-  nancial  conditions  have  created  opportuni- 
ties for  cheap  travel  such  as  may  never  again 
occur,  and  the  public  of  the  Ignited  States  is 
advised  and  invited  to  make  an  extended  tour 
through  the  lands  of  familiar  history,  romance 
and  charm. 

Special  tours  by  rail  and  road  at  low  rates  for 
individuals  and  parties  can  be  arranged  through 
the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  Dublin,  the  Trossachs 
of  Scotland,  the  Lake  District  of  England, 
North  Wales,  the  Shakespeare  Country,  etc.,  etc. 

Full  particulars,    illustrated   pamphlets,    etc.    may   be   obtained   on    application    to 

T.    R.    DESTER 

L.  M.  S.  Corporation   (Dept.  D22.),  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

or  your  own  Tourist  Agent 


HOTEL 

Delmonico 

PARK  AVENUE  at  59th 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

▲ 

For  a  day,  month  or  year,  a  distinguished 
metropolitan  residence,  conveniently  located 
at  the  crossroads  of  fashionable  New  York. 

HENRI  C.  PRINCE 

General   Manager 


Tartar  Fishing   Village 


16     UayS  .  .  .  Cruising  the  VOLGA 
and      Visiting      Great      Cities      in      the 

SOVIET   UNION $192* 

An  experience  that  will  give  you  a  trip  of  remarkable  contrasts 
ranging  from  Tartar  villages  to  the  new  social  and  industrial 
planning  of  vital  Soviet  cities.  Leningrad  with  its  palaces  and 
museums  .  .  .  Moscow  with  its  tremendous  activities 
Nizhni-Novgorod  with  its  ancient  romance  and  huge  modern 
projects  ...  4  days  on  the  mighty  Volga  following  the  course 
of  many  nationalities,  traditions,  and  cultures  .  .  .  Stalingrad 
with  its  gigantic  metal  and  tractor  works  .  .  .  and  then  by  return 
train  to  Moscow. 

Intourist  provides  everything — hotels,  meals,  all  transporta- 
tion, sightseeing,  theatre  tickets,  Soviet  visa,  and  the  services  of 
English-speaking  guides. 

*Two  together,  Second  Class ;  $240  for  one  alone.  Great- 
ly reduced  rates  for  groups  of  three  and  four  together. 

Other  tours  of  unusual  interest:  Moscow  and  Leningrad, 
5  days,  $70;  7  days,  $85.  Caucasus  and  Crimea,  24  days, 
$240  up;  Volga,  Caucasus  and  Crimea,  30  days,  $300  up. 
Caucasus,  20  days,  $200  up.  Three  tours  to  Turkestan.  In- 
dustrial Tours.  Round-the-world  in  60  days,  via  Trans-Siberian 
Express,  leaving  Chicago  July  6. 

Write  for  General  Booklet  K4.  INTOURIST,  Inc.,  261 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  304  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chi- 
cago; 756  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 

Or  See  Your  Own  Travel  Agent. 

TRAVEL   IN    THE 
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For  those 


ACCUSTOMED  TO 
FINE     SURROUNDINGS 


I  Here  is  a  hotel  designed,  furnish- 
ed and  staffed  in  the  authentic  Con- 
tinental tradition.  The  doormen  are 
alert,  imposing.  The  public  lounges 
are  restful,  quiet,  distinguished. 
The  dining  room  is  purest  Empire 
— a  fitting  background  for  courte- 
ous Gallic  service  and  notable 
French  cuisine. 

Guest  rooms  are  unusually  spacious 
and  livable,  devoid  of  hotel  atmos- 
phere, and  impeccably  clean,  too, 
because  The  Belmont,  though  but 
ten  minutes  from  the  shopping  cen- 
ter,  is  out  of  the  smoke  belt,  with 
Lincoln  Park  and  the  Lake  at  its 
door. 

You  will  find  everyone  delighted  to 
Bee  you  and  anxious  to  make  your 
visit  here  a  memorable  one.  No 
question  about  it — you  will  be  glad 
you  chose  The  Belmont. 

HOTEL 


BELMONT 


CHICAGO  | 

Transient  ami   Residential 

Hotel  room-,  suites  and  kitchenettes 

/{.   /{.    It  ilaon,    Manager 

Sheridan    Road,   overlooking    Belmont 

Harbor   and    Lake    Michigan 


CoffeeandTeapots 

(Continued  from  page  67) 

tray  offers  a  picture  of  the  furnish- 
ments  of  the  late  George  III  period 
in  England.  The  solidity  is  a  blatant 
note.  There  is  entirely  absent  any 
suggestion  of  simplicity  or  graceful- 
ness. In  some  respects  it  is  Hogarthian 
in  its  heavy  lines  fifty  years  after 
that  painter  and  caricaturist  had  mir- 
rored a  coarse  and  brutal  age.  It  is 
possible  to  see  hundreds  of  this  style 
of  service  manufactured  nowadays 
and  scattered  broadcast.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  type  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  rise  of  the  masters 
of  cotton  and  steel,  the  accretion  of 
suddenly  acquired  wealth  in  England 
in  the  age  of  machinery  and  factories, 
subsequent  to  the  defeat  of  Napoleon 
at  Waterloo.  German  art  suffered 
from  the  same  lack  of  artistic  im- 
pulse and  exquisite  poise  in  art.  Banal- 
ities in  periods  of  exceptional  com- 
mercial prosperity  have  often  assailed 
Europe,  and,  equally,  under  phases  of 
impending  disaster  great  art  impulses 
have  been  awakened.  This  is  a  story 
which  can  be  read  on  the  china  shelf 
and  in  the  silver  closet. 

The  Tea  urn  is  not  a  modern  in- 
vention though  often  believed  to  be 
so.  It  has  been  associated  with  the 
days  of  Wesley,  the  great  revivalist, 
whose  message  to  the  common  people 
was  often  conveyed  in  open  spaces, 
and  by  his  followers  later  in  tents, 
where  tea-meetings  of  Methodists 
were  a  feature.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
Wesley  had  a  strong  aversion  to  tea 
which  he  pronounced  injurious.  As 
tea  is  an  infusion  and  coffee  a  decoc- 
tion which  lends  itself  to  brewing, 
there  is  much  to  be  said  against  the 
use  of  a  boiling  urn.  Its  origin  evi- 
dently was  from  the  early  coffee  days 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was 
Thomas  Garway,  tobacconist  and  cof- 
fee-man who  was  the  first  to  retail 
tea  in  England  as  his  shop  bill  and 
advertisement  of  the  Charles  II  and 
Pepys  day  shows.  It  was  derivative 
from  the  tea-kettle  which  is  of  early 
date.  In  1607  the  Earl  of  Bristol 
notes  in  his  Diary  the  payment  of  a 
bill  for  "tea-kettle  and  lamp,  weight 
90  ozs.  1 1  dwts.  at  six  shillings  and 
two  pence".  But  the  tea-kettle  was 
used  for  boiling  additional  water  re- 
quired and  not  for  brewing  tea. 

The  Tea  urn  illustrated  is  of  most 
graceful  design  and  represents  the 
classic  style  that  was  prevalent  under 
the  influence  of  the  Brothers  Adam, 
themselves  Scotsmen,  and  being  made 
at  Edinburgh  by  Patrick  Robertson 
in  1778,  came  at  the  period  when  the 
architecture  of  that  city  became  so 
pronouncedly  Greek  that  it  was  term- 
ed "the  modern  Athens".  In  compari- 
son with  this  Scottish  example  there 
is  a  large-sized  English  teapot,  made 
in  London  in  1810,  on  a  foot  which 
terminates  in  a  stand  with  supporting 
claws.  It  is  obvious  that  this  was 
made  when  tea  was  allowed  to  stand 
in  a  pot,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  stewed  or  brewed  in  an  urn.  It 
evidently  filled  a  popular  demand 
when  the  great  vessel,  as  an  urn,  was 
emulated  by  those  of  lesser  degree. 

In  all.  it  may  be  said  that  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  study  of  various 
examples  of  antique  silver  provides 
i  great  deal  for  reflection  upon  the 
phases  of  custom  appertaining  to  the 
daj  of  their  origin.  Old  and  rare  ex- 
les  of  antique  silver  must  retain 
their  prestige  and  become,  as  they  are 
more  sought  after,  of  increasing  value 
in  the  market.  To  possess  antique 
r,  hall-marked,  is  to  possess  heir- 
looms   of    character   and    distinction. 


Sometimes 

WE  are 

surprised 

T)UTwe  try  not  to  show  it... 
•*~*  This  time  a  husband  said 
his  wife  was  arriving  in  10  min- 
utes, and  could  we  help  him  ar- 
range a  surprise  dinner  party 
for  her?  Here  was  a  list  of  12 
guests  . . .  would  we  telephone 
them  and  "fix  things  up"  while 
he  dashed  to  meet  his  wife  at 
the  station?  There  were  14  at 
that  dinner . .  .  and  his  wife  tvas 
really  surprised! 

It's  our  belief  that  a  hotel 
should  do  more  than  have  large, 
airy  rooms,  comfortable  beds, 
spacious  closets.  Beyond  that, 
we  daily  try  to  meet  the  sur- 
prise situation  (ivithozit  sur- 
prise), no  matter  what  the 
guest  wants. 

Extra  service  at  these  21 
UNITED    HOTELS 

new  YORK  city's  only  United The   Roosevelt 

Philadelphia,   pa The   Benjamin   Franklin 

Seattle,    wash. The    Olympic 

Worcester,     mass. The     Bancroft 

Newark,   N.  J The   Robert  Treat 

paterson,    N.    J.         ,.,     The   Alexander    Hamilton 

trenton,    N.    J.  The    Stacy-Trent 

harrisburg,    PA. The    Penn-Harris 

ALBANY,   N.   Y.    The  Ten   Eyck 

Syracuse,    N.    Y.  The   Onondaga 

ROCHESTER,   n.   Y.    The  Seneca 

Niagara   FALLS,   N.   Y The   Niagara 

trie,    pa. The    Lawrence 

akron,    OHIO     The    Portage 

FLINT,    MICH. The    Durant 

KANSAS    city,    mo The    President 

tucson,     ariz.      El     Conquistador 

shreveport,    la. The    Washington-Youree 

Toronto,    ont The    King    Edward 

NIAGARA     FALLS,     ONT The     Clifton 

Windsor,  ont. The  Prince  Edward 


> 
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HENRY  A.  ROST,  President 


!& 


^Ideally  located  on  Fifth 
/  Avenue  at  Central  Park, 
The  Plaza  and  The  Savoy-Plaza 
offer  the  highest  standards  of 
hospitality.. .everything  to  make 
your  visit  an  enjoyable  one. 


Reservations   for  the 

NATIONAL  HOTEL  of  CUBA 

may  be  made  at 

The  PLAZA  and  The  SAVOY-PLAZA, 

New  York 

The  COPLEY-PLAZA,  Boston 


HOT€LS  OF 

DisuncTion 


crU  P  L  fl  Z  fl 


FRED  STERRY 

President 


JOHN  D.  OWEN 

Manager 


Do  You  Want 

Additional 
Income? 

Readers  of  Arts  &  Decoration 
who  desire  to  augment  their 
preseYit  incomes,  for  either 
charitable  or  personal  uses, 
can  do  so  quite  easily  by  ob- 
taining subscriptions  for  Arts 
&  Decoration.  The  work  is 
pleasant  and  agreeable,  as  con- 
tact would  be  made  only  with 
the  best  people  of  your  city  or 
community.  We  will  supply 
you  with  names  and  addresses 
of  such  people,  who  are  ex- 
cellent prospects.  Many  of 
your  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances will  be  glad  to  give  you 
their  orders. 

We  know  of  no  easier  and 
surer  means  of  quickly  raising 
a  considerable  sum  of  money 
for  the  benefit  of  some  local 
hospital,  church  or  charity 
than  by  an  organized  effort  of 
this  kind,  carried  on  by  a  num- 
ber of  interested  people  under 
the  direction  of  a  committee 
or  manager  for  a  brief  period 
of,  say,  two  or  three  weeks. 

//  interested,  write  to 

Arts  &  Decoration 

578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
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J.  A.  Lehman  Inc. 
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<^Artistic  Perfection 
in  Home  jTighting 

requires  the  choice  of  fixtures  that 
harmonize  to  the  last  detail  with  the 
decorative  plan.  In  addition  to  hand 
wrought  reproduction  and  classic 
pieces,  Sack  craftsmen  create  light- 
ing fixtures  to  fulfill  any  special 
decorative  needs.  Your  decorator 
will  be  pleased  to  show  Sack  fix- 
tures in  your  own  home. 

Many  other  fixtures,  lamps  and  lanterns  are 
shown  in  mir  brochure,  "Home  Lighting 
through    the    Years".    Sent    free    on   request. 


We   also  supply   wrought   iron,  cah~ 

in,  t   and   building   hardware   as  well 

as    fireplace    fittings    in    special  and 
traditional  designs. 


Sck 


jicorpora< 


am 


fed 


85    Charles  St.,   Boston 
572    Madison    Ave.,    New    York 


Harris,  Upham  &  C^ 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


11  Wall  Street 


912  Baltimore  Ave. 
Kansas  City 


New  York 


578  Madison  Ave. 

(at  57th  Street) 


112  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago 


St.  Paul  Minneapolis  Independence,  Kan.  Duluth  Wichita 

Charleston,  W.  Va.  Oklahoma  City  Bartlesville,  Okie. 

Indianapolis  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.  Evansville,  Ind.  St.  Louis 

Tulsa  Rockford,  III.  Evanston,  III.  Milwaukee  Montreal 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA   ACADEMY 

OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

Broad  and  Cherry  Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 

• 

Oldest  Finr  Arts  School 
in  A  nierica 

DRAWING 

PAINTING 

SCULPTURE 

ILLUSTRATION 

MURAL  DECORATION 

• 

II IJ  ST11  ATIin  BOOKLET 

Address  Eleanor  R.  Fraser,  Curator 


Period  Paneled  Rooms 

For  office  and  home,  also — 
old  world — Dens  —  Hunting 
and  Drinking  rooms:  made 
in  oak,  walnut,  or  knotty  pine. 

Delightful  Bars 

Built  into  rooms  and  closets 
or  free  standing  Bars  to 
match  your  period  room.  All 
made  in  "Pre-War"  quality 
and   constructions. 


Designs  and  Estimates 
gratis. 

We  are  manufacturers  and 
can  save  you  from  33r'r  to 
50%   on   decorators'  prices. 


CHARLES  KOSTER,  INC. 

Architectural  Cabinet  Work 

507  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

MUrrav  Hill  2-5515 


DESIGNS  WANTED 

for 

East  Hampton,  L.  I. 

CHRISTMAS  GREETING 
CARDS 

High  class  artists  specialising 

in  the  dcsis^niivji  of  Christmas 

Greeting   Cards   arc    invited 

submit  sketches  or  repro- 

FOR RENT 

Summer  cottages   for   the 
season    1932.    Large    and 
small   Village  houses, 
Estates  and  Dune  places. 

ductions    of    their    work    to 

Send  for  Booklet 

JULIUS  POLLAK  &  SONS,  Inc. 

194  Greene  Street 

E.  T.  DAYTON,  Agent 
EAST  HAMPTON,  L.  I. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Telephone:  251  East  Hampton 

CLAR1D6ES,    PARIS 


PALACE/    LYONS 


RITZ,    MADRID 


'^ ;■-*•/  :».-■« 


"  "™M  "' "  i  it" 


A  Parisian  institution,  1 
Claridgc  anticipates  every 
need  of  its  refined  guests — 
faultless  attendance.  . 
phone  in  each  room  . .  Tur- 
kish  baths  .  .  swimming 
pool  .  .  renowned  restau- 
rant and  grill  room.  Every 
suite  is  differently  furnished. 
Single  Rooms  from  $5.00 
Double  Rooms  from  $7.00 


A  stately  hall,  spacious  recep- 
tion rooms,  famous  restau- 
rant, garage  for  100  cars  .  . 
comfortable  living  for  guests 
of  the  modern  Palace  Hotel  at 
Lyons,  center  of  the  silk  trade. 
400  pleasant  rooms  provided 
with  bath  or  complete  dress- 
ing room,  and  city  phone. 
Single  Rooms  from  $2.00 
Double  Rooms  from  $3.00 


The  aristocratic  hotel  par  ex- 
cellence. Its  prominent  site  on 
the  Prado,  Madrid,  is  peren- 
nially the  scene  of  brilliant 
fetes,  fashionable  "teas"  in 
its  splendid  Winter  Garden. 
A  magnificent  restaurant  and 
famous  grill  complete  its  acces- 
sories to  comfortable  living. 
Single  Rooms  from  $3.50 
Double  Rooms  from  $5.50 


ASTORIA/    BRUSSELS 


■^1. 


In  the  most  fashionable  quar- 
ter of  Brussels — Itue  Royale 
— the  Astoria  is  patronized  by 
discriminating  travelers.  Its 
luxurious  suites  and  Royal 
Apartment,  the  great  hall  and 
Salle  de  Fetes  denote  a  uni- 
form elegance.  The  restau- 
rant is  acclaimed  for  the  ex- 
cellent cuisine  and  fine  wines. 


Single  Rooms  from  $2.00 
Double  Rooms  from  $2.50 


PALACE/    BRUSSELS 


In  the  heart  of  busy  Brussels, 
you  will  have  rest  and  fresh 
air,  at  the  Palace,  which  faces 
upon  the  Botannical  Garden. 
Luxury,  refined  comfort, 
faultless  attendance  .  .  Five 
hundred  rooms,  an  equal 
number  of  baths  and  phones. 
A  noted  restaurant. 

Single  Rooms  from  $2.00 
Double  Rooms  from  $2.50 


L'ERMITAtiE 
DltfNE,   FRANCE 

A  delightful  stopping-place  on  the 
winter  Route  des  Alftes,  when  motor- 
ing to  or  from  the  Riviera.  Here  you 
will  enjoy  real  countryside  amid  un- 
forgettable scenery.  L'Ermitage  will 
look  afi.er  your  every  comfort  while 
you  are  at  home  in  Digne. 


GRAND!  HOTEL/ 
EUROPEEN* 


In  the  gayest  capitals  of  Europe  .  .  in  fabled  cities  of  romance 
and  art  .  .  the  discriminating  traveler  will  enjoy  pleasurable 
living  as  the  guest  of  "Les  Grands  Hotels  Europeens".  Rates  have 
been  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  times. 

For  full  information,  write  to  I  BORA  T,  Publicity  Representatives, 
565  Fifth  Ave.,N.  Y.  Reservations  through  recognized  travel  agencies. 


NE6RESCO,    NICE 


Many  rooms  of  the  sumptuous 
Negresco  Hotel  at  Nice  look 
out  upon  the  blue  Mediterra- 
nean; others  upon  the  Massena 
Garden.  The  great  hall,  in 
Louis  XVI  style,  is  one  of  the 
world's  finest.  The  luxurious 
restaurant  overhangs  the 
water's  edge;  the  grill  is  noted 
for  specialties. 

Single  Rooms  from  $3.50 
Double  Rooms  from  $4.00 


PALACE/    MADRID 


PALACE    HO'fi. 


Largest  hotel  in  Europe,  the 
Palace  is  splendidly  situated 
between  Canovas  and  Cortes 
Squares  in  Madrid.  The  vast 
hall  is  renowned  for  its  admir- 
able proportions  and  decora- 
tion. Rooms  of  unusual  comfort 
and  luxury;  each  is  provided 
with  bath  and  city  phone.  Res- 
taurant and  grill  are  famous. 
Single  Rooms  from  $3.00 
Double  Rooms  from  $4.00 


ALFONSO    XIII,    SEVILLE 


WftF 


Seville,  Jewel  of  the  Andalusia 
of  sun  and  flowers,  romance 
and  art,  has  irresistible  attrac- 
tion. The  Alfonso  XIII  Hotel 
seems  more  like  an  Andalusian 
palace  than  the  comfortable 
hotel  it  is.  A  magnificent  hall 
and  patio;  splendid  restaurant; 
garage  and  all  modern  features. 
Single  Rooms  from  $2.50 
Double  Rooms  from  $3.50 


CONTINENTAL,    $♦    SEBASTIAN 


In  the  Pyrenees,  at  the  edge  of 
the  Atlantic,  San  Sebastian  is 
the  summer  residence  of  royal- 
ty. Here  the  Continental  Pal- 
ace Hotel  offers  visitors  perfect 
living.  On  the  famous  "La  Con- 
cha" beach,  the  hotel  looks  out 
upon  a  gorgeous  panorama  of 
sea  and  mountains.  Open  the 
year  'round. 

Single  Rooms  from  $2.50 
Double  Rooms  from  $3.50 


CHATEAU     D'ARDENNE 


In  the  Ardenne  Hills  of  Bel- 
gium, the  Chateau  was  for- 
merly Manor  of  the  Count  of 
Rochefort  and  later  property 
of  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  It 
has  now  been  transformed  into 
a  luxurious  hostelry.  Surround- 
ed by  a  park  of  1.500  acres; 
golf,  tennis,  fishing,  riding  are 
available. 

Single  Rooms  from   $2.00 
Double  Rooms  from  $2.50 


<M 


•  ' 


HATEVER  the  mood  inspired  by  your  decorative  theme — l>e  it  sedate  restfulness  or  spirited  gaiety — 
its  secret  lies  in  COLOR.  Color  from  the  base  up — the  key  in  which  the  harmonious  ensemble  is  pitched.  And  in  the  soft, 
cushioned  depths  of  EMBASSY  BROADLOOM,  color  achieves  a  supreme  triumph.  Its  rich,  luxurious  expanse  imparts  dis- 
tinction ami  comfort  to  living-room  and  bedroom.  In  the  hallway  and  foyer — EMBASSY  BROADLOOM  clearly  insinuates  a 
note  of  hospitality.  EMBASSY  BROADLOOM  carpeting  is  developed  in  a  wide  range  of  twenty-seven  delightful  tones.  And 
of  even  deeper  pile  and  more  enduring  quality,  ENVOY  BROADLOOM — Embassy's  luxurious  companion — is  now  available 
in  sixteen  gem-like  colors.  Consult  your  decorator  about  the  advantages  of  these  fine  carpetings. 


THE     MAGEE     CARPET     CO. 

MILLS:  BLOOMSBURC,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Now  York  Sales  Headquarters:  295  Fifth  Avenue 

Prompt  cut  order  service  mat  be  secured  in  27  and  36  inches,  9,  Hand  IS  foot  widths— IS  foot  width*  in  colors 
starred— from:  Fay  Carpet  Co., Inc.,  lit  East  trth  Street,  V.  >  .  (.'.:  American  Run  &  C.arpet  Company,  tit)  Michi- 
gan Blvd.,  V.  Chicago,  Illinois;  Jo,.  M.  O'Callagkan  <<>..  99  Portland  Street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Rosenf eld  Company, 

Ml  7i  >   Si'.vi.  V  /•.'..  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Crether  »V-  l^retlu-r,  /<»<-.,  728  S.   Ia>s  Angeles  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A     M  A  G i  E     CARPET 


Arts  &  Decoration 

»  Architecture,  Decoration,  Antiques,  Gardens, Travel, Theatre,  Books 


Valencia:  Detail  of  a  Mural  Decoration  at  The  Hispanic  Society  of  America 


May,  1932 


ARTS  &  DECORATION  PUBLISHING  CO.  Inc. 
PUBLISHER-ELTINCE  F.  WARNER 

New  York— Paris— London 


Painted  by  Sorolla  y  Bastida 


PRICE:  50  CENTS 


Just  as  a  diamond  gains  al- 
lure in  a  masterly  setting.  .  . . 


Your  loveliest  furniture  achieves  added  beauty 
on  a  carpeting  of  ENVOY  Broadloom 


1\ /TUCH  of  the  charm  of  this  period  room  is  traceable 
-*-"-*-  to  the  lustrous-toned  broadloom  carpet  upon  which 
the  decorator  has  so  ably  based  his  skillful  arrangement. 

W  hat  finer  background  could  he  have  chosen  to  throw 
into  gorgeous  relief  the  graceful  contours  and  patterns 
of  this  admirable  French  furniture?  This  is  Envoy 
Broadloom,  in  Jade — one  of  sixteen  exquisite  colors 
that   run    the   range    of   today's   most   wanted    shades. 

Though  you  can  buy  more  expensive  carpeting  than 
Envoy,  it  \\  ill  not  surpass  Envoy  in  color-correctne», 
oorin  ■!•  -in  wearing  qualities,  nor  in  the  luxurious,  under- 
fool  "feel"  that  characterizes  Envoy  as  de  luxe  carpeting. 

Envoj  ide  in  six  widths,  up  to  eighteen  feet,  though 

not  all  sixteen  coloi  vailable  in  the  widest  size. 

Vnother    fine    Maj  ie    broadloom    is   Embassy — priced 
slightly  lower  than    Envoy,   but   a   long-wearing,  high- 


pile  carpet  in  twenty-seven  attractive  colors  in  eight 
widths  up  to  eighteen  feet. 

We  suggest  that  you  ask  your  decorator  to  show  you  sam- 
ples of  Envoy  and  Embassy.  And  let  him  describe  the 
beautiful  new  rooms  he  can  create  in  your  present  home, 
with  much  of  your  present  furniture,  by  building  up  to 
the  finished  effect  from  the  exclusive  shades  and  lustrous 
texture  of  Envoy  broadloom  carpet. 

THE    MAGEE    CARPET    CO. 

mills:  bloomsblirc,  Pennsylvania 
New  York  Sales  Headquarters:  295  Fifth  Avenue 

Prompt  cut  order  service  may  he  secured  in  2?  and  36  inches,  9,  12 
and  15  foot  widths — 18  foot  widths  in  several  choice  colors — from: 
Fay  Carpet  Co.,  Inc..  11  t  Fast  i'th  Street,  New  York-  City;  American 
Rug  &  Carpet  Company,  910  Michigan  Blvd.,  S.,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Jos.  M.  O'Callaghan  Co..  99  Portland  Street.  Boston,  Mass.;  Rosen- 
feld  Company,  221  Ivy  Street,  N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Grether  & 
Crether,  Inc.,  728  S.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


<%J 


Envoy  Broadloom 


f%> 


MAY,  1932 
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The  Instinct  for  Pierce -Arrow  Ownership 

goes  deeper  than  pride  or  social  preference 


THE       NEW      EIGHTS 

137"-  142"  wheelbase — 125  horsepower 


Priced  at  Buffalo      $ 
from 


285O 


TWO      NEW      TWELVES 

142"  to  147"  wheelbase —  1  50  horsepower 
137"  to  142"  wheelbase — 140  horsepower 


Priced  at  Buffalo 

from 


^650 


IT  is  bred  of  a  deep-rooted,  almost  unconscious,  conviction  that 
Pierce-Arrow  has  always  been  built  to  standards  singularly  fine.  Many 
of  the  artisans  whose  skill  is  so  brilliantly  expressed  in  today's  Pierce- 
Arrow  Twelves  and  Eights  came  to  Pierce-Arrow  early  in  its  career. 
They  helped  establish  practices  of  precision  manufacture  which  endure 
to  this  day.  Such  men,  whose  pride  is  in  the  deftness  of  their  hands, 
work  with  gauges  that  measure  four-millionths  of  an  inch — with  scales 
that  register  milligrams.  In  an  era  when  speed  has  become  a  fetish  in 
manufacturing,  the  Pierce-Arrow  plant  at  Buffalo  remains  the  distin- 
guished exemplar  of  painstaking  hand-work  .  .  .  and  the  current  Pierce- 
Arrow  Twelves  and  Eights  present  Pierce-Arrow  precision  at  its  finest. 


THE      PIERCE-ARROW      MOTOR       CAR      COMPANY,      BUFFALO,       N.     Y 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


VALUABLE    BOOKS 

on  Architecture,  Gardens,  Furniture 

and  Decorations 


SPANISH  SUBJECTS 

SKETCHES  OF  NORTHERN  SPANISH  AR- 
CHITECTURE. Chamberlain.  More  than  50 
full-page  drawing?  in  pen,  pencil  and  wash.  510.00 

SPANISH  AND  PORTUGUESE  GARDENS 
Nichols.  With  over  135  fine  half-tone  illustrations. 

SI  0.00 

SPANISH  GARDENS  AND  PATIOS.  Byne  and 

Staplrx.  An  authoritative  study  of  the  subject.  With 
175  half-tone  illustrations  and  5  color  plates.  SI  5.00 

SPANISH  INTERIORS,  FURNITURE  AND 
DETAILS.  Eberlein.  From  the  14th  to  the  17th 
century.    450    reproductions.  $18.00 

SPANISH  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  XVI 
CENTURY.  Byne  and  Stapley.  200  illustrations. 

S12.00 


ENGLISH  SUBJECTS 

THE  ENGLISH  HOME.  Gotch.  Its  architecture. 
decoration  and  garden  design.  With  300  illustra- 
tions. SI  2.00 

THE  OLD  WORLD  HOUSE.  Cescinsky.  Advice 

on  the  collection  of  old  furniture,  its  arrangement 
and  decoration  of  rooms.  Hundreds  of  half-tone 
illustrations,  2  vols.  Si 7.50 


LITTLE  BOOKS  ABOUT  OLD  FURNITURE. 

Practical  volumes,  illustrated.  Each  $2.00 

Vol.   I.       Tudor  to  Stuart. 

Vol.   II.     Queen  Anne. 

Vol.   III.  Chippendale. 

Vol.    IV.     Hepplewhite  and  Slu-raton. 

ENGLISH  INTERIOR  WOODWORK  OF  THE 

16th,  17th  and  18th  CENTURIES.  Tanner.  50 

plates  of  measured  drawings  of  Chimney  Pieces, 

ling.  Staircases.  Doors.  Screen-,  etc.     SI  2.00 

DOMESTIC    SILVER    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN 

AND    IRELAND.    Wenham.     Illustrating    300 

many  from  Private  Collections.         S10.00 


ITALIAN  SUBJECTS 

THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  RENAIS- 
SANCE IN  ITALY.  Anderson.  New,  revised 
edition.  With  80  full-page  plates  and  120  text 
illustrations.  $7.50 

A  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE  IN  ITALY. 

Cummings.  Illustrated,  2  volumes.  §12.50 

SMALLER  ITALIAN  VILLAS  AND  FARM 
HOUSES.  Lowell.  125  plates  and  numerous  text 
illustrations.  $20.00 

THE  GARDENS  OF  ITALY.  Bolton.  Hundreds 
of  full-page  plates  with  historical  and  descriptive 
notes.  S25.00 

CATHEDRALS  AND  CHURCHES  OF  ITALY. 

Bum  pus.  Well  illustrated  and  described.        $7.50 


AMERICAN  SUBJECTS 


EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE.  Cornelius.  Covers 
the  styles  from  the  days  of  the  first  settlers  to  the  Victorian 
era.    Fully   illustrated.  $4.00 

SPANISH  INFLUENCE  ON  AMERICAN  ARCHI- 
TECTURE AND  DECORATION.  Sexton  and  Vander- 
laan.  The  evolution  of  the  Spanish-American  style  to  date 
in  the  work  of  leading  architects.  With  about  300  illustra- 
tions. $10.00 

THE  OLD  MISSION  CHURCHES  AND  HISTORIC 
HOUSES  OF  CALIFORNIA.  Newcomb.  The  history, 
architecture,  art  and  lore  of  the  Hispanic  shrines.  With 
218  illustrations  and  measured  drawings.  $15.00 

COLONIAL  ARCHITECTURE  FOR  THOSE  ABOUT 
TO  BUILD.  Wise  and  Beidelman.  With  207  illustra- 
tions. $7.50 

BEAUTIFUL  GARDENS  IN  AMERICA.  SheUon.  From 
various  sections  of  the  country.   274   full-page   half-tones. 

$10.00 

THE  SMALLER  AMERICAN  HOUSE.  Power.  Illus- 
trated. $3.00 

COUNTRY  HOUSES.  American  Country  Houses  of 
Today.  Sexton  and  Holden.  100  houses  designed  by 
fifty  of  the  leading  architects  of  the  country.  Each  house 
is  presented  by  plans  and  exteriors,  interiors,  and  details. 
Over  250  illustrations  on  210  pages,  ')'j  x  12'  2.       $12.50 

COLONIAL  HOUSES.  Philadelphia.  Pre-Revolutionary 
Period.  Philip  H.  Wallace  and  M.  Luther  Miller.  Intro- 
duction by  Joseph  Hergesheimer.  A  most  select  representa- 
tion of  these  quaint,  sturdy,  brick,  stone,  and  wooden 
buildings  and  their  beautiful  oak  and  white  pine  interiors. 
It  contains  more  than  170  full-page  plates.  '>'<  x  12'  _■ 
inches,  with  about  225  sharp  photographs  and  54  full-page 
ings.  $20.00 


BOOK     DEPARTMENT 

Arts  &  Decoration 


578  MADISON  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


ARTS    &    DECORATION.    M 


i     Publication   Ofnre.   -,;s   Madison  Avenue.  New  York   City.   Subscription   price,   $6.00   a   year; 
dian    subscription,    $0.50    additional.    Entered    as   second 

iii. ii  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 


postage;    Canadian    subscription.    $0.50    additional.    Entered    a 
».    Copyright*  Arts  &  It 
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NEW     YORK     CITY 


J-V^LaNY  of  the  new  decorative  fabrics  to 
be  seen  in  the  Showrooms  of  Johnson  & 
Faulkner  are  strikingly  beautiful  in  design  and 
colorings.  If  you  have  not  visited  us  recently, 
we  suggest  that  you  do  so  in  the  near  future. 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
PARIS 


LOS    ANGELES 
SAN    FRANCISCO 
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HL  A.  Elsberg 


Antique  Textiles 


OF    ALL    PERIODS 


FOR  DEALERS,  DECORATORS  AND  ARCHITECTS 


40  EAST  34TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


A  practical  and  unusual  acces- 
sory for  the  man.  This  compact 
stand  has  a  place  lor  coat, 
trousers,  tie,  and  shoes,  and  it 
comes  with  or  without  a  folding 
shelf  for  shirts.  The  price  is 
$20.00  with  shelf,  or  $15.00 
without,  in  any  color  or  wood 
finish.  Crating  and  shipping 
charges  are  net,  extra. 


VALET  STAND 
Patent   Applied   For 


TheCLOSETSH^. 

MRS.  GEORGE    HERZOG    Z 
2BCLMADISON  AVENUOJEWyQ^OSjil 


SUN  PARLOR, 

YACHT,  TERRACE 

AND 

GARDEN 

FURNITURE 


Sonic  of  cur  installations:  '1  he  New 
Breakers  of  Palm  Beach,  White- 
hall, Seminole  Club,   Miami    Bill 

I  Club,  Fishers  Island 

Club    an  prominent    hoi 

and  clubs  in  America. 


I  1(1  I     (LI.USl  RATED   CATALOG 

GrdndlenfalWickerShoplnc 

217  Iaw4Z  JiNiwToRk 


From  the  Smart  Shops  and 
Antique  Galleries 

By  ELIZABETH    LOUNSBERY 


Pompeian  stone  Triton  fountain  figure  with 
conch  shell.  Also  in  bronze.  Pool  con- 
structed in  many  sizes.  Courtesy  Pompeian 
Garden  Furniture  Co.,  30  E.  22nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


f\ARDEN  furniture  and  orna- 
ments, important  in  the  de- 
velopment of  garden  personality, 
are  featured  in  marble,  bronze  and 
Pompeian  stone,  resembling  In- 
diana lime- 
stone, by  the 
Pompeian 
Garden  Furni- 
t  u  r  e  Com- 
pany. 

In  collabo- 
ration with 
architects, 
landscape  ar- 
chitects and 
owners,  a  wide 
diversity  of 
garden  pieces 
have  been  as- 
sembled in 
their  studios 
for  any  type 
of  setting . 
These  include 
fountain  fig- 
ures, as  well, 
suitable  for 
any  location, 
in  a  variety  of 
subjects,  to- 
gether with 
basins,  bird 
baths  and  sun-dials,  all  reasonably 
priced. 

In  a  group  of  ornamental  pieces 
including  brilliantly  glazed  and 
unglazed  oil  jars,  is  a  pair  of  Car- 
rara marble  urns,  copied  from 
those  in  the  Vatican.  A  pair  of 
sphinxes,  of  Italian  origin,  are  also 
of  interest. 

CTONE  and  garden  ornaments 
including  baskets  of  fruit  for 
the  top  of  a  wall  or  balustrade; 
figures,  satyrs  and  bird  fountains 
comprise  a  recent  shipment  from 
Europe  at  George  W.  Funk's.  Car- 
rara marble  seats  and  fountains, 
with  bronze  fountain  figures,  are 
also  included  and  un- 
usual lead  garden 
subjects  and  vases. 

Of  equal  appeal, 
among  the  importa- 
tions from  Italy,  are 
the  terra-cotta  vases 
and  urns  and  the 
white  glazed  straw- 
berry jars,  entirely 
new,  decorated  with 
strawberry  plants  in 
natural  colorings. 
There  are  other  pieces 
of  white  glazed  pot- 
tery, in  compliance 
with  the  prevailing 
mode  for  white.  Out- 


of-door  tables  are  shown  in  wrought 
iron  with  old  Spanish  tile  tops, 
supplementing  a  large  stock  of 
"Spanish  and  Italian  antique  furni- 
ture, for  general  use,  in  the  house. 

JUMMER 
furniture  is 
to  be  had  in 
a  wide  selec- 
tion of  reed 
and  rattan  and 
in  charming 
reproductions 
of  the  French 
Provencal,  at 
Ruder  Broth- 
ers. 

Other  types, 
as  well,  are 
shown  with  a 
similar  appli- 
cation as  in  a 
low,  maple, 
revolving  top 
coffee  table  of 
Biedermeier. 
There  is  also 
an  extensive 
stock  of  bed- 
room furni- 
ture, in  which 
satinwood,  in- 
laid or  decorated,  plays  an  impor- 
tant part. 

Their  painted  furniture  shows  a 
new  treatment  in  flower  decora- 
tion. Clever  and  convenient  are 
the  tall  shoe  cabinets  and  those 
for  lingerie.  A  complete  bedroom 
group  of  Early  American  maple 
with  the  three-heart  carving  is  es- 
pecially applicable  to  the  country 
house. 

pi  REPLACE  equipment  has 
found  a  new  accessory  at  H.  A. 
Bame's,  in  the  "Enchantacone" — 
a  cone  made  up  of  chemicals  to  be 
added  to  a  burning  fire,  in  the 
manner  of  driftwood,  but  with  a 


Florentine  green  bronze  garden  figures  showing 
4  of  the  5  senses,  by  Zamboni.  Height  23".  Cour- 
tesy  George   W.   Funk.   862    Lex.   Ave.,  N.  Y.   C. 
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longer  burning  power. 
Each  cone  produces  most 
exquisite  colorings  which 
last  about  an  hour. 

Other  features  for  the 
summer  fireplace  are  the 
brass-trimmed  wrought 
iron  andirons  of  English 
and  Colonial  types,  at  ex- 
ceedingly low  prices.  This 
same  price  reduction  ap- 
plies to  the  "Magiclog" 
fires.  New  hand-carved 
bellows  with  historical  subjects, 
sea  and  landscapes  are  also  being 
shown.  In  spark  screens,  those 
depicting  the  sports,  such  as 
that  illustrated,  are  an  innovation. 


Bookend 
heavy  ba 
Hunehell 


» 


Antiqued  beechwood  Proven- 
cal book  stand.  Dimensions 
32"  x  21".  Other  pieces  to 
match.  Courtesy  Ruder  Bros., 
Inc.,  160  E.  .i6th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

JV|ODERX  art  as  applied  to 
decorative  accessories  is  ex- 
pressed in  unusual  renderings  in 
glass — the  work  of  Andre  Hune- 
belle,  at  the  LElan  galleries. 
These  include  beverage  sets  of 
original  design,  ashtrays  and  or- 
namental, opalescent  birds. 

Entire  equipment  of  the  house, 
along  modern  lines,  is  also  under- 
taken here,  with  furniture  espe- 
cially designed  and  made  for  the 
client.  An  amusing  modern  tap 
room  with  a  bar  is  shown,  paneled 
in  hand-carved  Cuban  mahogany, 
depicting     sports     subjects.     The 


i  of  French  opalescent  baked  glass,  and 
ked  glass  12"  flower  vase  by  Andre 
e.  Courtesy  L'Elan,  50  E.  52nd  St.,  N.  Y.C. 

Monel  metal  stools,  chairs  and 
built-in  seats  are  upholstered  in 
striped  green  rep.  The  floor  is  cov- 
ered with  irregularly  shaped  blocks 
of  vari-colored  linoleum. 

pXGLISH  antique  furniture  of 
the  18th  Century  is  provided 
to  the  decorators  and  trade  by 
George  Blundell  of  London,  in 
his  New  York  showrooms  in  a 
diversity  of  pieces  of  authentic 
origin. 

A  two-part  mahogany  pedestal 
dining  table  of  Duncan  Phyfe  de- 
sign is  an  outstanding  example  of 
the  recent  importations,  and 
among  the  smaller  tables,  an  in- 


Revolving  inlaid  mahogany 
liook  stand  showing  Sheraton  in- 
fluence. Made  of  old  wood. 
Courtesy  George  Blundell  of 
London,  157  E.  51st  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

teresting  drum  table  with  four 
drawers  and  a  center  well,  for 
cards  and  counters.  Other  desir- 
able pieces  include  a  Chinese  Chip- 
pendale fretted  wine  table 
and  a  notable  pair  of  Chi- 
nese Chippendale  corner 
brackets.  Library  spheres 
are  also  shown,  reminiscent 
of  their  18th  Century  as- 
sociation in  fine  old  English 
houses — also  several  Queen 
Anne  secretaries.  A  small 
one  with  mirror  doors  is  es- 
pecially desirable  for  apart- 
ment use. 

Spark  screen,  brass  silhouette 
on  grey  iron  mesh.  Wrought 
iron  frame.  Courtesy  H.  A. 
Bame,  501  Mad.  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


DISTINCTIVE 

REPRODUCTIONS 

AND 

PANELING 

Georgian  Mantel  Company     I 

314  East  75th  Street 
New  York  City 

Illustrated  Catalog  sent  to  Architects  and  Decorators  on  request. 


THREE 

DISTINCTIVE    ENGLISH    PERFUMES 


ENGL  SH  ROSES 


BEAU  GESTE 


In  the  famous  MOLINELLE  Cupid* 
Bottle,  $8.50,  $18.50,  $35.00,  and 
$65.00,    at   the    better  shops. 

C.  W.  DAVENPORT,  Jmporier 

3GG  Fiftk  Avenue,  New  York 
Philadelphia  Vienna  Lontlon 

mOLIN-GLLG 


Brou/nell-Lambertson 

G  a  1 1  e  ries,  I  nc. 


NEW  APPOINTMENTS   FOR 

SPRING      REDECORATING 


WALL   HANGINGS  OVER-MANTELS 

SCULPTURE  PAINTINGS 

MURAL  DECORATIONS 

SMALL    MODERN    FLOWER    PAINTINGS 


VENETIAN   BLINDS  for  PENTHOUSES  and  COUNTRY  HOMES 

Client's  choice   of  colors  to   blend   with    interior  and   exterior 
color  schemes — without  e»Tra  charge 


106  E.  57™  ST*  /aaa\  •  NEW  YORK 
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Mrs.  Schernikow 

Fine  Antique 
Hooked  Rugs 

932  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Garden  Suggestions  for 
Lawn  and  Terrace 


1803 

Call  Bells  Glass  top  tabli 

Wire  Plant  stands 

Trellises 

Flower    Boxes 

Weathervancs 

Lawn 

Ivy   holders 

Repairing,    Reproduction  .    Electrifying,    etc. 

Manufacturers  of  E><  tier  lighting  ft  i 
tures     and    accessories    sina      iss;i 

J.  A.  LEHMAN  INC. 
162   East  53rd   Street 


Riprodui  (Ion   ol    18th  ("•■ntitry 
Hand   Blocked   Wall    Paperi 

; 
i. miIm  i      i.,,  . 
white     Cn    - 
Poirdi  I    blu  |      |i 

Interior  Decorations 

HARRIETT  C.   BIO  ANT 

2  West  47th  St.     New  ^  orfc  City 
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Grey-green  Wedgwood  lamp  with 
stretched  taffeta  shade.  All  white  Dres- 
den group.  The  lamp  is  one  of  a  pair. 
Courtesy  Marjorie  Taylor-Catherine 
Klock,  Inc.,  578  Mad.  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

AS  consulting  decorators,  Mar- 
jorie Taylor-Catherine  Klock, 
Inc.  have  made  a  study  of  the 
adaptation  of  prevailing  condi- 
tions, as  well  as  the  execution  of 
new  commissions. 

As  an  example  of  the  latter,  in 
a  large  country  house  dining  room, 
they  adhered  to  the  preferences 
of  the  owner  in  making  a  rare  col- 
lection of  old,  colored  bottles, 
the  dominating  feature  of  the 
room. 

In  a  powder  room,  silvered  walls 
with  Chinoiserie  painting  were  in- 
troduced. The  dressing  table  was 
draped  in  green  and  yellow  striped 
taffeta  and  a  wrought  iron  stand 
provided  with  an  old  Chinese 
porcelain  bowl  served  as  a  wash 
basin. 

CCREENS  for  every  use  and  in 
harmony  with  every  period  of 
decoration  are  executed  to  special 
order  from  original  designs  at  The 
Screen  Shop.  These  may  be  of 
hand  painted  canvas,  wood,  wall- 
paper or  mounted  with  old  Chinese 
panels.  Sketches  will  be  submitted 
to  the  client  before  designs  are 
executed. 

Among  the  screens  shown  in  the 
studio  is  a  striking  Victorian  deco- 
ration, depicting  an  open  window, 
with  a  woodland  vista,  draped  by 


a  red  curtain  held  by  heavy  gold 
cord.  On  a  stool  done  in  blue, 
a  parasol,  fan  and  gloves  com- 
plete the  accessories  of  the  period 
in  a  most  intriguing  manner. 
Another,  in  a  somewhat  different 
vein,  shows  a  group  of  Javanese 
dancers  against  an  antiqued  silver 
background. 

IEAD  figures,  sun  dials,  bird 
baths  and  white  painted  iron 
furniture  make  an  interesting  dis- 
play at  the  L.  D.  Ford  Shop.  In 
iron  furniture  a  new  motif  is  seen 
in  the  star-back  chairs  and  glass- 
topped  tables  with  a  star  forming 
the  stretcher  within  the  base. 
Comfortable  heavy  rattan  pieces 
are  also  shown  and  an  unusual  col- 
lection of  charming  flower  vases 
in  all  sizes.  With  these  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally beautiful  selection  of 
artificial  flowers,  in  natural  color- 
ings and  textures  made  in  France. 
Beverage   sets    of    distinctive   de- 


" 


Painted 


canvas  screen,  original  design,  in  green- 
blue  .ind  peach,  with  a  green  marbleized  base. 
Courtes)  TheScreen Shop, 534  Mad.  \\e.,N.Y.C. 


Lead  garden  figure  support- 
ing a  bird  hath.  One  of  large 
collection.  Courtesy  L.  D. 
Ford,Ine.,9E.58thSt.,N.Y.C. 

sign  and  lamps  are  other  features, 
likewise  appropriate  lighting  fix- 
tures, of  simplified  form  for  the 
country  house,  and  garden  lanterns. 

|-|OUSEHOLD  cottons  and  linens 
with  fine  all-wool  blankets  and 

handkerchiefs  are  included  by 
Remington  P.  Fairlamb, 
in  a  large  stock,  moder- 
ately priced. 

Here  are  to  be  found 
the  popular  handkerchiefs 
with  "ajour"  work  bor- 
ders, showing  black  Scot- 
ties  in  silhouette  on  white, 
and  other  animals.  Among 
the  newer  towels  are  the 
broad  striped  huck,  in  all 
sizes.  Spreads  of  white 
dimity  with  eight-inch 
machi  n  e-  em  b  r  o  i  dered 
monograms,  practical 
and  attractive  for  the 
country,    are    also     most 


SCREENS 

HAND-TOOLED    HAND-PAINTED 


29  EAST  53rd  STREET 
(Corner  Madison  An  .  ) 
Landscape,  floral  and  period  designs 
in    an    excellent    stock    at    readjusted 
prices.    Leather    and    fabric    screens. 
Wall  panels.  Special  orders  executed. 

Established    1882 

GEORGE    D.    THOMPSON    CO. 


ONLY 

ORIGINAL 

THINCS- 


RUCS  and  TEXTILES 

HANDWOVEN    FROM   OUR 
OR  YOUR  DESIGNS- 


SHOWER  CURTAINS 
and  WALLPAPERS 
for  BATHROOM 
ENSEMBLES - 


FRANCES    T. 

10   EAST  53 
RETAIL 


MILLER,     INC. 

NEW  YORK 

WHOLESALE 


This  unusually  fine  repro- 
duction of  an  18th  Century 
English  book-rack  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  exam- 
ples of  our  craftsmanship. 
15.00  postpaid. 


cCambeth 


WORKSHOPS 


HIGHLAND     PARK 


ILLINOIS 
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Basque  linen  17  piere  luncheon  set  with  colored 
-tripes  and  Bisso  linen  set  with  "Point  d'ombre"  em- 
broidery. Both  ?et-  exceptionally  low  in  price.  Cour- 
tesy Remington  P.  Fairlamh,  717  Mad.  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


reasonable  in  price  as  are  the  fine 
percale  sheets  of  extra  size,  sold 
here.  The  machine-embroidered 
letters  and  monograms  as  applied 
to  bed  and  table  linens  quite  vie 
in    perfection    with    hand    work. 

\A/ROl"GHT  iron  for  the  garden 
and  general  outside  use  as- 
sumes renewed  interest  at  this  sea- 
son, in  the  collection  of  sun  dials, 
weather  vanes  and  variety  of  items 
made  by  Todhunter. 

Among  these  are  signs  for  the 
country  house  driveway  and  lan- 
terns, copied  from  old  English  and 
American  types  that  show  much 
individuality  and  character,  and 
even  foot  scrapers  such  as  a  dupli- 
cate of  one  at  Mount  Vernon.  The 
weather  vane  has  also  been  repro- 
duced. 

Chimney  irons  and  hardware, 
representative  of  the  old  designs, 
are  likewise  available,  as  are  letter 
boxes,  wrought  iron  gates  for  inside 
and  out-of-door  use;  call  bells  for 
the  garden,  knockers  and  mantels, 
with  their  complete  equipment. 

Spark  screens,  especially,  have 
been  made  a  study  by  this  firm  in 
producing  varied  types,  appropri- 
ate to  all  uses. 

Among  these  is  one  of  outstand- 
ing interest  showing  a  hammered 
leaf  design  in  an  antique  steel  fin- 
ish with  interesting  brass  finials. 

Then  there  are  those  shining 
hunting  subjects,  as  well  as  fish, 
birds  and  animals,  in  silhouette. 
A  rolling  spark  screen  is  also 
featured,  of  woven  flexible  brass 
cloth,  that  disappears,  when  not 
in  use,  within  a  screen  barrel  at 
the  top  of  the  fireplace  opening. 


^J^^S-^-i^ 


With  these  are  bel- 
lows, trivets,  firelight- 
ers and  jamb  hooks, 
many  of  them  copied 
from  old  English  orig- 
inals. 

As  an  additional 
feature  of  the  open 
fire,  that  invariably 
becomes  the  focal 
point  of  interest  in  a 
room,  is  the  collec- 
tion of  andirons,  of 
authentic  design.  All 
too  frequently  the  ef- 
fect of  an  otherwise 
attractive  fireplace  is 
ruined  by  the  use  in 
it  of  andirons  of  inappropriate 
character  or  of  wrong  proportions. 
With  this  in  mind  Todhunter 
keeps  in  stock  an  assortment  that 
has  a  fitting  application  to  any 
type  of  room.  As  a  notable  ex- 


Weatherproof  wrought  iron  weather  vane,  ball- 
bearing, original  design.  Desirable  for  boathouse. 
Courtesy    Todhunter,  Inc.,  119  E.  57th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Walnut  occasional  chair  covered  in 
rose  and  grey  Rodier  fabric.  Small 
white  mahogany  table.  Courtesy  Au 
Cri  Moderne,  20  Bond  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

ample  for  the  Colonial  country 
house  is  a  pair  of  shining  captive 
British  officers,  in  Virginia,  of  Rev- 
olutionary times  finished  in  color. 

k^ODERN  furniture  for  all  uses, 
made  from  original  designs  by 
Au  Cri  Moderne  embodies  expert 
workmanship  with  the  most  deco- 
rative woods. 

Practicability  is  also  considered 
and  convenience,  as  in  a  dressing 
table  designed  for  a  bedroom  of 
limited  size,  in  which  a  low,  pier 
glass,  with  a  chest  for 
lingerie  and  other  inciden- 
tals, were  combined  effec- 
tively. For  this  same 
apartment,  a  drop-leaf 
maple  table,  with  chairs 
to  match,  covered  in 
black,  completed  a  group 
for  the  dinette,  sustained 
in  black,  yellow  and  green. 
End  tables,  another  fea- 
ture, offer  under-shelves 
for  books. 
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KENTUCKY 

HAND-QUILTED 

THINGS 


•  Satin  Crepe  Du 
Turq  Chaise  Longue 
Throw.  Hand  quilted 
back.  137.50 

Matching  Pillow. 

$15.00 
Made  individual  by 
Personal    Monogram. 


STUDIO:      HARDINSBURG,       KY 


NEW     YORK       CHICAGO  DETROIT 

519  Madison  Avenue  700  N.  Michigan  Blvd.  236  Book  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO       SANTA  BARBARA  LOS  ANGELES 

553  Sutter  Street  21  de  la  Guerra  Studios  Bullock's—  JVilshire 

PASADENA  —  41  South  El  Molino  Avenue  Wilshire  Boulevard 


LOUISVILLE 

120  Heyburn  Building 

MIAMI     BEACH 

133  Lincoln  Road 

AUGUSTA 


Marjorie   Taylor 
Catharine  Klock 


INTERIORS 


Even  the  tiniest   closet   can   tie  transformed 
into  a  charming  powder  room — estimate  on 

request 
578    Madison    Avenue,    New    York 


Period  Paneled  Rooms 

For  office  and  home,  also — 
old  world — Dens — Hunting 
and  Drinking  rooms:  made 
in  oak,  walnut,  or  knotty  pine. 

Delightful    Bars 

Built  into  rooms  and  closets 
or  free  standing  Bars  to 
match  your  period  room.  All 
made  in  "Pre-War"  quality 
and  constructions. 


Designs  and  Estimates  gratis. 

We  are  manufacturers  and 
can  save  you  from  33'  '<  to 
50';.  Full  co-operation  with 
Decorators     and     Architects. 

Inquiries  Solicited 


CHARLES  KOSTER,  INC. 

Architectural  Cabinet  Work 

507  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

MUrray  Hill  2-5513 


Margaret  Owen 

representing 

Barrie  &  Desmond 

antique  wallpapers 

hand  blocked  wallpapers 

decorations        chintzes 

151  East  50th  St.  New  York 


Sculpture  in  Wood 


A   Grinling   Gibbons   Overmantel 

DAVID  EARL  STUDIO 

906    W.    North    Ave,    Chicago,    III. 
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Repair  Specialists 

No  Damage  is  Hopeless 
French  Reweavers,  Restorers 

Any  Fabric  Rewoven,  Repaired. 
Antique  or  Modern 

Moth   Holes,   Burns, 
Rips,      Damages     in 

All  Tapestries;  Brocades;  Laces; 
Curtains;      Linens;       Damasks; 
Hangings;  Rugs;  Furniture  Cov- 
erings. 

Recommended  by  Press;  Society  Women; 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June  U, 
l'JZli,  says:  "Mme.  La  Mers,  Expert  in 
Fabric* — is  warmly  recommended  },it 
Assistant  Curator  of  the  MBTBOPOLITAN 
Mdseom   of   Aut.  " 

LAMERS  STUDIO 

(Ait  Needlework   Repair  Hospital) 

345  West  58th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Est.  Reputation  23rd  Year — Phone  Col.  5-0G17 
Prompt    mail   order    sen-ice 


UNFINISHED    FURNITURE 

finished  "As  you  like  it."  Modern  and 
Colonial  Furn.  Expert  repairing,  deco- 
rating.   Making    furniture   a    specialty. 

Atk  tor  Booklet 

PURITAN    FURNITURE  SHOPS   INC. 

(33   St.)    213    Lexington   Ave.,   N.    Y.   C. 

AS.  4-0253 


mi  in:  s  Romance 

ITS    THIS    STORY    OF 

Furniture 


i  in 

in     it  n     sixth 
edit  ion.  1 1 

Eurnil 

lived  i  ,1     in 

aut  hoi 

I         .1     ,  In  lil   I 

dition  \  dollar 

In  mps   your   copj 

CENTURY    FURNITURE    CO. 

48E    Logan    St.,    Grand    Rapidj,    Mich. 


DECORATIONS  OF  DISTINCTION) 


EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 


Queen  Anne  Magazine 
and  Newspaper  Raek — 
entirely  custom  made  of 
a  lovely  grained  walnut. 
24  inches  high,  13^4  in. 
long,  8}4   in.  wide. 

Specially  priced 


$T95 
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fc&BS 


554  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


DON'T  RELY  ON 
LOCAL  BUSINESS  ONLY 

Confining  your  business  to  your  own  city 
means  limiting  your  profits  and  depending 
on  one  city  alone  to  develop  your  business. 
Tell  our  readers  about  your  merchandise  or 
special  services  in  these  pages  and  thereby 
extend  your  business  into  more  than  1,500 
different  cities.  When  residents  of  your  city 
are  not  buying  you  have  persons  located 
all  over  the  United  States  to  draw  upon  to 
make  up  for  any  local  falling  off  in  business. 

ARTS  &  DECORATION  readers  no  matter 
where  they  live,  are  predisposed  to  buy 
from  our  advertisers.  They  know  ARTS  & 
DECORATION  is  America's  greatest  market 
place  for  all  those  delightful  and  charming 
accessories  which  contribute  to  making  the 
home  beautiful  and  comfortable. 


Italian  anfc  g>pamsf) 
gnttques 


ITALIAN   STONE   BASKET 

iHarble  anb  IHone 
<£5arben  (Ornaments 

<&eo.  M.  Jfunfe 

S62  llexington  atienue      Jleto  gorfe 
near  65th  Street 


Are  You  Using  These 

Pages  to  Your 
Greatest  Advantage? 

We  have  brought  together  in 
these  pages  a  carefully  select- 
ed group  of  interior  decora- 
tors and  shops  which  sell  the 
most  charming  and  newest  ac- 
cessories of  decoration. 

All  have  been  selected  to 
minister  to  your  convenience 
and  satisfaction.  Unless  you 
take  advantage  of  these  pages 
you  will  not  be  utilizing  Arts 
&  Decoration  to  your  fullest 
advantage. 


BAGS 

Envelopes  and  Evening  Purses 

Especially  distinctive,  individually 
handmade  of  Fine  Materials,  person- 
ally selected,  guaranteeing  you  a  qual- 
ity not  possible  to  find  elsewhere. 
Samples   of   Ma-  _  terials   and    Lin- 


ings sent  on  re 
range      fro  m 


quest.     Prices 
$8.00  to  $16.00. 

Reference: 

Newton  Trust 

Company, 

Newton 

Centre,  Mass. 


MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 

271    Beacon  Street,   Boston,   Mass. 
Established  1915 


DESIGNERS     AND     MAKERS     OF     FINE     FURNITURE     FOR     FIFTY     YEARS 


icli  in  hadtltofi .  . 
sttpunu  in  ik  eyceaiiwtv 


(An 


wricas  finest  custom 

Till i we  . .  .  displayed 

•       •     •        •  I  .1  . 

n  six  inspiring  exhibits 


i 

J.F  YOU  seek  evidence  of  the  vitality 
of  the  woodworking  craft  in  America, 
visit  one  of  the  six  Irwin  exhibits  .  .  . 
You'll  see  fine  reproductions  such  as  this 
graceful  Queen  Anne  chair  and  the  equally 
faithful  knee  hole  desk,  in  French  Walnut, 
from  the  same  period  .  .  .  You'll  be  con- 
scious of  a  vigorous  creative  activity,  for 
the  Irwin  designing  staff,  now  foremost  in 
America,  is  as  adept  at  planning  new 
interpretations  as  in  preserving  the  faith- 
fulness of  traditional  copies  .  .  .  You'll  form  new  conceptions 
of  structural  and  decorative  craftsmanship,  for  Irwin 
Craftsmen  are  chosen  from  the  world's  finest.  Why  not  give 
yourself  the  pleasure  of  a  visit?  Your  purchases  may  be 
arranged  through  any  good  dealer. 


PERMANENT   SHOWROOMS 

NEW    YORK     .     .     .     .385    Madison   Avenue 
BOSTON      .......    495  Albany  Street 

CHICAGO 610  S.  Michigan  Blvd. 

DETROIT 2111  Woodward  Avenue 

MILWAUKEE    .     .     .     .2124  Prospect  Avenue 
GRAND  RAPIDS     .     .     .       23  Summer  Avenue 


ROBERT  W.  IRWIN  CO. 
COOPER -WILLIAMS,  INC. 


AFFILIATED 


Grand  Rapids 


Boston 


"Dancers",  Frieze  by  Daniel  Lockivootl  Rumsey 


Courtesy   Grand   Central   Art   Galleries 
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DECORATORS 


IMPORTERS 


667  MADISON  AVENUE,  N.  Y. 


I  he  white  stucco  studio  <it  the  end 
of  the  cypress  avenut  on  the  estate 
<>f  Mrs.W.T.  (  arrington  at  Niontei  ito 


BACK  of  this  studio  tower  dark  green 
mountains  with  nearby  a  glimpse 
of  the  sea,  and  the  walls  are  hidden 
under  climbing   Marechal  Niel  roses 
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A  Romantic  Montecito  Home 

A  White  Stucco  Studio  and  a  Pink  Italian  Villa  Are  the  Two  Points  of 
Architectural  Interest  in  the  Glorious  Carden  of  Mrs.  W.  T.  Carrington 

JOSEPHINE  WRICHT  CHAPMAN,  Architect 


IN  a  wilderness  of  California  beauty  with 
pines  from  all  over  the  world  and  roses  in 
endless   variety,   with   an   avenue   of   cy- 
presses six  hundred  feet  long,  with  bougain- 
villea  and  cineraria  combined  with  Roman 
anemones  and  English  bluebells,  with  a  sense 
of  Greece  in  the  studio  and  a  villa  on  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  house,  we  have  a  close- 
up  picture  of  one  of  the  most  individual, 
homelike  and  splendid  estates  at  Montecito. 
And  this  enchanting  place, 
which    carries    you    from 
one  excited  interest  to  an- 
other, is  the  home  of  Mrs. 
William     T.     Carrington. 
The  gardens  were  laid  out 
under  her  supervision  and 
the   home   was   furnished 
according  to  her  personal 
desire,  and  the  house  it- 
self  was   copied   for  her 
from  the  Villa  Reposa  on 
Lake     Como.     As     Mrs. 
Chapman,   the   architect, 
had   lived   both   in    Italy 
and  California,  the  rein- 
carnation   of    this    rose- 
petaled    villa    was    most 
successful.   It   is  hard   to 
imagine  anything  lovelier 
against  the  dark  green  cy- 
press and  the  palms  and 
the    far    mountains    than 
this     pale     pink     stucco 
house,  half  hidden  under 
a  very  special  kind  of  pale 
rose  bougainvillea,  and  the 
roof  of  the  house,  a  still 
deeper  tone  of  rose  tile. 

All  about  this  rare  and 
lovely    spot    are    Italian 
stone  pines  and  directly  in 
front  of  the  entrance  is  a 
circular  fountain,  with  a  dancing  figure  by 
Gilbert  Bayes,  an  English  sculptor.  The  va- 
riety of  roses,  which  make  beautiful  and  fra- 
grant   this    wonderful    garden,    is    limitless, 
including  every  fragrant  variety  that  grows 
in  California. 

And  near  the  rose  garden,  close  to  the  pink 
villa,  is  a  dazzling  blue  garden,  planted  with 
many  varieties  of  cineraria,  forget-me-nots, 
anemones  and  bluebells.  The  collection  of 
evergreens  is  unsurpassed  and  the  cypress 
avenue  one  of  the  finest  in  California. 

In  this  garden  there  are  eight  acres,  right 
angle  in  shape.  At  one  end  of  the  cypress 
avenue  is  a  white  stucco  studio  half  hidden 
under  Marechal  Niel  roses,  and  from  the 
portico  of  the  studio  one  looks  down  the 
cypress  avenue  to  the  pink  villa. 

Mrs.  Carrington  tells  a  very  romantic 
story  about  finding  the  white  studio.  When 


she  first  went  to  Santa  Barbara  she  had 
definitely  in  mind  the  kind  of  place  she 
wished  to  live  in.  She  said  to  a  friend  who 
was  driving  her  about  over  that  beautiful 
country,  "I  am  sure  that  somewhere  in  this 
enchanted  land  there  is  a  little  cottage  or 
studio,  half  hidden  by  yellow  roses,  with 
mountains  in  the  background  and  the  sea 
nearby.  And  of  course  there  would  be  a 
Mexican  gardener  there  to  take  care  of  it, 


HOTOGRAPHS    BY   JESSIE  TARlO 


A  WALLED  garden  on  the  Montecito 
^"^  estate,  the  walls  in  pink  with  Italian 
haskets  of  stucco  fruits.  Small  evergreens 
are  planted  in  bright  jars  against  the  rose 
walls  and  overhead  are  wide  spreading 
branches  of  many  varieties  of  choice  trees 

and  I  should  like  very  much  to  find  this  house 
and  live  in  it."  Her  friend  said  to  her,  "Have 
you  ever  seen  such  a  house?"  And  she  said 
"No."  And  the  friend  said  to  her,  "Drive 
with  me  tomorrow  and  I  shall  show  you 
something  interesting." 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Carrington  drove  with 
her  friend  out  on  the  Montecito  road.  At 
last  they  turned  into  a  magnificent  drive  of 
old  cypresses,  down  at  one  end  of  which  Mrs. 
Carrington  saw  her  studio  and  the  climbing 
yellow  roses  and  the  mountains  towering  up 
back  of  it,  and  in  the  foreground,  very  busy 
keeping  the  place  in  order,  was  a  little  Mex- 


ican   gardener — all     like    a     Barrie    story. 
At  that  time,  the  house  was  owned  by  a 
Mr.   Gould,  an  old  friend  of  the  Carring- 
tons.    They   at   once   sent   a   wire   to    him, 
telling  him  how  they  liked  the  place,  and 
would  he  mind  letting  them  have  it  right 
away?  For  financial  reasons,  it  chanced  that 
Mr.  Gould  had  thought  of  selling  the  prop- 
erty and  the  following  Thursday  it  became 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carrington.  Mr. 
Gould,  who  was  a  great 
traveller,  had  brought  the 
evergreens   from  all  over 
the  world  for  his  garden, 
and   had   collected   every 
known    rose    that    would 
grow  in  California. 

Both  the  studio  and  the 
villa  have  been  furnished 
according  to  Mrs.  Car- 
rington 's  understanding  of 
what  would  be  beautiful 
in  these  places  and  what 
she  would  enjoy  for  her 
environment.  The  inside 
of  the  villa  is  Italian  in 
effect.  In  the  dining  room 
is  a  beautiful  old  Tuscany 
table,  walnut,  and  the  col- 
or of  the  walls  is  a  soft 
yellowish  flame.  The  fire- 
place is  an  old  Italian 
piece  and  the  curtains  at 
the  windows  are  a  curious 
rose  red  in  satin.  The  gen- 
eral effect  of  this  room  is 
quite  Italian,  although  the 
carved  wood  is  Eliza- 
bethan in  character  and 
the  old  chests  are  English. 
The  drawing  room  is 
Mrs.  Carrington's  favorite 
place.  It  is  decorated  in 
yellow,  taken  from  the  color  scheme  of  an 
antique  lacquer  clock.  The  consoles  and  the 
commodes  are  yellow  lacquer  with  painted 
flower  design.  The  draperies  are  enchanting 
little  old  English  prints  in  yellow  and  green 
with  a  note  of  red.  And  Mrs.  Carrington's 
desk  is  Venetian  lacquer.  The  owner  feels 
that  if  personality  can  be  expressed  in  a 
room  this  place  explains  her  point  of  view 
about  color  and  color  harmonies.  In  the 
coiners  of  this  room  are  triangular  tables 
fitted  close  to  the  wall,  with  Japanese  jars 
holding  yellow  flowers.  Some  of  the  loveliest 
bits  of  furniture  here  are  oval  consoles,  over 
which  are  placed  curious  circular  frames 
holding  old  wool  flowers.  The  bench  by  one 
of  the  windows  is  18th  Century  lacquer. 

The  Greek  studio  is  a  singularly  beauti- 
ful  building,   both    in    the   character   of    its 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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LEFT— A   glimpse  of  the  recessed 
-norch  in  the  studio  with  its  black 

Id 


♦    I 


ABOVE— This  lily  pool  is  jusl  t'ac- 
^^  ing  the  entrance  to  the  pink 
villa.  Here  are  water  lilies  and  iris 
and  a  lovely  dancing  figure  1>>  Gil- 
bert   Hayes,    the    English    sculptor 


LEFT— The  pergola  in  Mrs.  Car- 
-  rington's  garden.  The  pillars  are 
pink  stUCCO,  tile  floor  is  a  rose  col- 
ored tile,  and  while  wistaria  blooms 
in  profusion  combined  with  climb- 
ing roses — an  entrancing  color  com- 
bination  on  a  sunshiny  summer  day 
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IN  the  (lining  room  at  the 
'  right  is  shown  a  fine  old 
Tuscany  walnut  tahle.  The 
walls  here  are  flame  color 
and  the  curtains  a  light  red 
satin.  Everywhere  are  yellow 
and  light  red  flowers  in  old 
\ery  brilliantly  decorated 
Italian  jars.  Antique  Oriental 
rugs  harmonize  with  the  Ital- 
ian Furniture 


I  EFT — A  corner  of  Mrs.  Carring- 
ton's  drawing  room,  showing  her 
desk,  an  old  Venetian  lacquer  with 
an  antique  Venetian  chair.  The  cur- 
tains are  old  English  prints  in  yel- 
low and  green  with  just  a  hint  of 
red.  The  circular  gilt  frame  holds 
old  wool  flowers  in  naive  workman- 
ship and  on  the  desk  are  always 
many  yellow  and   pale  red   flowers 


-~ 


A  GLIMPSE  of  the  dressing  room 
^  *in  which  the  dressing  tahle  is 
18th  Century  French  in  yellow  lac- 
quer decorated  with  pale  red  con- 
ventional flowers.  The  walls  are 
greenish  blue  and  the  curtains  are 
dark  green  English  glazed  chintz. 
There  is  a  green  vine  about  the 
window  giving  a  sense  of  magic 
coolness 
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Famous  Murals  in  Hispanic  Museum 

Now  That  Travel   in   Spain    Is  so  Much   in  Vogue,  These 
Scenes  of  Cay  LifeThere  Should  Be  Particularlylnteresting 


^evilla— The  Dance,  one  of  a  group  of 
paintings  in  a  great  hall  in  the  museum 


JOAQUINSOROLLAyBASTIDA, 
1863-1923,  that  great  master 
of  color.  Designed  for  the  Spanish 
Museum  in  New  York  decora- 
tions representing,  in  different  panels, 
the  most  famous  provinces  of  Spain 
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A  RAGOX— In  this  Span- 
^"^ish  province  Sorolla 
tells  a  delightful  story  of  a 
group  of  native  dancers 
with  a  background  of  bleak 
and  wild  hills.  The  women 
are  dressed  in  brilliant 
green  costumes,  typical  of 
the  province,  with  flaunting 
white  sleeves,  the  men  art' 
wearing  vivid  red  and  while 


PATAU  N  A— A  group  of 
^■^  Spanish  Gypsies  of  tlii~ 
province  are  shown  in  gor- 
geous colors  cooking  a 
meal,  gossiping  together, 
sewing,  all  under  huge 
shade  trees.  This  panel 
abounds  with  vivid  sun- 
light    and     brilliant     tones 


Courtesy  The   Hispanic  Society   of  America 
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Chinese  Furnishings 
Dominate  this  Charm- 
ing Shanghai  Home 

In   this  Picturesque   Home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Brady,  Priceless  Chinese  Art 
Objects  and  Furniture  Have  Been  Com- 
bined with  Rare  Italian  Antiques 


THIS  deep-carved  gold  and  red  lacquer 
bridal  bed  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the 
ancient  Ningpoo  carving,  relating  to  the 
days  when,  at  the  birth  of  every  child  in  a 
wealthy  Chinese  family,  their  own  crafts- 
man, retained  in  the  establishment,  began 
elaborate  carving  for  the  child's  future  home 


^10  Chinese  note  invades  the  Italian  din- 
*^  ing  room,  with  its  plaster  walls,  lacey 
grilled  windows  and  heavy  bas-relief.  The 
high  walled  patio  beyond  is  gay  with  Judas 
trees,  feathery  shrubs  and  flaming  red 
Camellias — a       typical       Eastern       garden 
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IN  this  unique  living  room  the 
'  walla  are  grey  stone,  the  ceilings 
plaster  and  the  floors,  waxed  granite, 
warmed  by  the  rich  Chinese  col- 
orings of  great  buffalo-horn  lan- 
tern- with  light  diffused  through 
sliding  doors  of  opaque  sturgeon 
scales.  Furniture  is  ancient  Chin- 
ese blackwood,  offset  by  altar  pieces 
of  carved  gold.  Rug  is  old  Chinese 


A  BATHROOM  which  has  no 
*  counterpart  in  all  the  world! 
Strips  of  gold  lacquer  carving  and 
the  deep-carved  gold  and  lacquer 
doors  were  taken  from  a  Chinese 
opium  den.  There  are  native  black- 
wood  chairs  and  a  slender  wash- 
stand  with  set-in  mirrors  and  cool 
green  bowl.  The  draperies  are 
Chinese  silk,  the  bathtub  is  modern 


/\N  original  and  altogether  charming 
'  entrance  hall,  circular  in  shape  and 
vaultlike  in  atmosphere,  i-  entirely  col- 
ored in  vertigris.  Heavily  studded  en- 
trance doors  are  faced  by  enormous 
swinging  doors  covered  with  satiny 
green  sharks'  skin.  These,  in  turn,  lead 
directly     into     the     fascinating      house 
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Some  Half-Forgotten  Roses 

Some  of  the  Loveliest  of  the  Old  Roses  Are  Again  Coming  into  Fashion 

By  J.  HORACE   McFARLAND 

President    American    Rose    Society 


FAVORITE  flower  of  all  (he  world  though  it  is,  most 
of  us  think  of  the  rose  in  terms  of  the  tlorist's  win- 
dow or  its  larger  equivalent,  the  modern  rose  garden. 
In  both  the  conventional  Hybrid  Tea  varieties  predomi- 
nate, even  to  more  than  95  per  cent. 

But  these  relative  newcomers  among  the  thousands  of 
varieties  that  the  centuries  have  brought  forth  ought 
not  so  nearly  to  eclipse  their  forbears  and  predecessors. 
It  is  true  that  these  Hybrid  Teas  offer  us  an  "everbloom- 
ing"  habit  they  do  not  always  deliver.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  hybridizing  pressure  for  more  and  different  sorts 
within  this  class  has  added  desirable  colors  and  forms, 
though  never  giving  us  greater  delight  in  fragrance  than 
that  characteristic  of  the  old,  old  roses,  now  again  fortu- 
nately "coming  into  fashion." 

Nothing  I  here  write  need  displace  any  good  modern 
garden  roses.  Radiance  and  Talisman,  Ophelia  and  Au- 
tumn and  their  lovely  sisters,  cousins  and  aunts,  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  all-season  bloom,  under  good  nurture, 
that  makes  the  rose  alone  of  all  flowers  good  for  bloom 
beauty  over  well-nigh  a  half-year  of  summer  and  fall. 

But  let  us  make  acquaintance  with  certain  other  roses, 
hardy  and  adaptable,  and  in  general  much  less  "finicky" 
than  their  more  prominent  sisters.  There  are  roses  for  the 
garden  background,  for  the  shrubbery  and  the  driveway, 
to  serve  as  lovely  living  hedges.  Most  of  them,  but  not 
all,  .are  once-blooming,  like  our  lilacs  and  hydrangeas, 
our  forsythias  and  spireas. 

The  Rugosa  family,  named  for  its  wrinkled  or  "rugose," 
enduring,  bug-and-bother-proof  foliage,  is  more  than  once- 


jlooming.  One  of  its  newer  hybrids,  handicapped  by 
the  hard  name  of  F.  J.  Grootendorst,  was  described 
as  having  "the  flowers  of  a  red  carnation  on  a  rugosa 
bush,"  and  that  is  quite  accurate.  From  four  feet  to 
seven  feet  in  height,  as  you  may  wish,  it  contentedly 
blooms  from  early  to  late.  It  makes  a  superb  hedge, 
for  it  may  be  clipped  to  formality  if  that  is  preferred. 
There  is  a  fine  pink  sport  of  it  to  give  variety — I 
wish  one  would  appear  with  white  or  yellow  carna- 
tions on  it! 

Much  taller  are  two  grand  shrubs,  Conrad  Ferdi- 
nand Meyer  and  Nova  Zembla.  They  come  early  into 
a  profusion  of  very  sweet  and  very  double  pink  and 
white  blooms.  To  twelve  feet  their  canes  will  rise, 
if  the  plant  grows  in  fertile  ground.  They  can  be 
intertwined  in  an  arch  at  full  height  or  pruned  to  a 
lower  standard;  they  are  kindly  and  amenable.  A 
more  shapely  bush  is  that  of  Sarah  Van  Fleet,  with 
glowing  pink  flowers  that  are  deliciously  sweet.  Not 
so  husky  in  growth  is  the  Canadian  rose  Agnes,  which 
gives  us  a  lovely  amber  note  in  bloom. 

There  are  excellent  white  Rugosa  hybrids,  including 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  Blanc   Double  de  Coubert  and 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


I  EFT -Named  for  Dr.  E. 
LM.  Mills,  n  clergyman 
and  rose  expert,  is  this 
lovelj      Hugonis     hybrid 


ABOVE— Rosa  blanda, 
^~^a  wild  rose  of  the 
Eastern  and  Central  States, 
is    happy    in    the    garden 
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BELOW — Persian  Yellow  is  old.  enduring, 
*-*  vigorous.  It  gives  an  important  early  note 
of  clear  yellow   so  pleasing  in   the  rose   garden 


I  EFT-  Mermaid  pro- 
■—  vide.-  all  slimmer  il- 
lovel]  five-inch  prim- 
rose blooms  on  a  plant 
of  singular  foliage  beaut] 
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Of  Interest  to  the  Collector 

Charming  Antique  Pieces  of  Many  Periods  Have 
Been  Brought  Together  in  This  Page  of  Pictures 

ISABELLA  BARCLAY,  Decorator 


1-lhliK  we  have  a  very  fine  ebony  commode  with 
1  ormolu  mountings,  signed  Jacot;  French 
18th  Century.  A  pair  of  18th  Century  Chinoiserie 
figures  are  made  of  painted  papier-mache.  One 
of  a  set  of  five  18th  Century  Chinese  panels  made 
by  Jesuit  priests  and  students  at  the  Imperial  Court 


N    English    needlework    rug    has    a    magenta 

colored  background,  and  is  dated   1800.  The 

graceful     small     fruitwood     table     is     Louis     XV 


AN  18tli  Century  bergere  is  cov- 
^^  ered  in  old  >ilk.  An  Aubusson 
carpet  with  faded  blue  background 
is  a  fine  Dircctoire  example.  The 
I8ih  Century  English  mirror  lias  an 
engraved  glass  frame,  and  the  small 
Louis  \\  period  8of  a  is  very  unusual 


T'HIS    bergere    gondole    of    the 

period  of  Louis  X\    is  dngular- 

l>   graceful   in  outline,  upholstered 

in    .i    fine    piece    of    old    brocade 
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THIS  Chinese  lamp  placed  on  a  charming  mahogan) 

'  drop-leaf  tahle  has  a  vase  of  Chinese  porcelain  the 
K'Ang  Hsi  dynasty.  The  figures  of  the  ornament  are 
in  color.  The  shade  is  a  heavy  white  crepe  de  Chine 
with  a  holder  of  hlue,  copied  from  the  base  of  the 
lamp.  The  sofa  is  old  Chippendale  covered  in  damask 


¥~HE  pair  of  lamps  on  this  desk  were  made  from  an- 
'  tique  tea  caddies,  pewter  inlaid  with  copper,  of  the 
Ming  dynasty.  The  shades  are  a  soft  yellowish  woven 
silk  stretched  roughly  over  the  frame.  The  fine 
antique  desk  on  which  these  lamps  rest  is  18th  Cen- 
tury mahogany  and  the  Chippendale  chair  is  fruitwood 


*y 


Reading  Lamps 

for  Table,  Desk 

and  Corner  of 

Room 

The    Lamps    Shown    in    These 

Pictures  are  Unique  in  Design 

and  Finish  with   Silk   Brocade 

and  Crepe  Shades 

EWIN  &  EWIN,  Decorators 
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|~W0  modern  sofas  covered  in 
green  striped  fabric  are  built 
into  alcoves  in  this  clever  room. 
The  niche  shown  is  decorated  with 
a  circus  scene  carved  in  relief. 
Walls  of  the  entire  room  including 
this  alcove  are  of  hand  carved 
Cuban  mahogany.  Other  decora- 
tions include  golf,  sporting  and  bar 
scenes.  Lighting  fixtures  are  mod- 
ern in  design — frosted  glass  and 
monel  metal.  Three-tier  tables  at 
ends  of  sofa  are  also  of  mahogany 


i 


"THE  bar  is  of  the  same  ma- 
'  liogany  as  the  walls,  with  chro- 
mium top  and  trim.  Tall  stools  are 
of  monel  metal,  topped  with  rough- 
textured  green  material,  striped. 
Back  of  the  bar  are  two  sets  of 
shelves  of  monel  metal  and  glass, 
with  concealed  lighting  at  the  lop. 
The  floor  is  variegated  linoleum, 
especially  cut — in  tones  of  red, 
white,      cream,      green      and      blue 


I-IAND-CARVED  murals  in  this 
'  '  tap  room  show  amusing  golf, 
sporting,  circus  and  bar  scenes  in 
cliel.  Chairs  are  of  monel  metal. 
upholstered  in  a  rough-textured 
fabric  in  green  stripes — from  pale 
green  to  a  deep  dark  tone.  The 
monel  metal  table  has  a  black  glass 
top.  The  baseboard  and  trim  of 
the  room   are  of  darker  mahogany 
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ASpanish  Hacienda 

in  California  with 

Frescoed  Walls 


Tin  Walls  «»f  tin  Hihim  Are  of  Stone 
with  Doors  and  beams  Oak  Tim- 
iit  n  d.TheFresi  o  Colors  Are  Painted 
•  hi  Wet  Lime  in  Satural  Tom  s 
Characterized  hy  Artists  as  Earth 
Colors.    Frescoes   l»\    Maxine  Alhm 


1~HE  bonse  i-  composed  of  a  group 
'  of  small  hou-e-  and  the  porches  are 
of  hand-hewn  oak  timbers.  The  fres- 
coes show  the  Patron  Saint?  of  Labor. 
\t  the  left,  the  Patron  Saint  of  the 
Field,  at  the  right,  the  Patron  Saint  of 
Hou-ehold  Labor.  \  er-e?  from  the 
Spanish  Bible  are  worked  into  the 
designs  around  the  doorway  and 
in     the     bonier     of     the     upper     wall 


Courtesy  Delphic  Galleries 
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Small  Screens  for  Spring  and  Summer  Days 
Modern  in  Design  and  Gay  in  Color 

6 6 (b 


"p  LOWER  Bed;"  frame  white 
'  and  gold.  Silver,  gold-yellows 
and  greens  are  piled  in  cubistic  dis- 
order and  dominated  by  three  flow- 
ers of  bright  pink  and  golden  cen- 
ters. Two  gray-blue  pansies  stand 
out  against  the  white  background, 
one  part  of  which  is  powdered  with 
gold  while  the  tone  at  the  upper 
left  repeats  the  color  of  the  pansies 


"CRUIT  Basket;"  rubbed  gold 
'  frame.  The  coloring  is  very  rich 
and  luscious,  \  enetian  reds  and 
green  predominating.  The  back- 
ground  is  gray-green  and  the  Im>- 

ket   is  a    hoi    yellow.  This   screen    is 

quite  as  brilliant  as  the  others  Inn 

in   a   lower  key,  for   porch   Or  house 


These  Delightful  Screens  Seem 
Especially  Suited  to  the  Porch 
and  Terrace  and  Living  Room 
of  a  Country  House.  They  Are 
Refreshingly  Cay  and  Charm- 
ing in  Design  as  Well  as  Form, 
the  Work  of  Ethel  Haven. 
Of  Course  They  Are  Equally 
Suited  to  the  Winter  House 
and  Apartment  Where  They 
Will  Add  a  Lively  Note  on 
Sombre  Days 
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"DOSEBREASTED  Grosbeaks;" 
,N-  round  frame  of  rubbed  gold. 
The  background  is  of  autumn  tints 
— green,  yellow-red  and  orange. 
The  male  grosbeak,  with  his  rosy 
breast  and  striking  markings  of 
black  and  white,  balances  on  a 
branch  of  vivid  green  over  which 
flies  a  smaller  bird  of  more  subdued 
coloring:     Full    of    spirited    action 


^ 


""THE  Pineapple"  has  a  white  frame 
and  is  on  a  white  ground.  The  only 
note  of  color  is  the  orange  tone  of  the 
two  fruits.  The  pineapple  dish,  the 
heavy  shadows  and  the  lighter  ones 
are  all  different  tones  of  gray.  Variety 
is   achieved   by   difference   in   technique 


"PpUQUET  with  Iris;"  frame  of 
'-'  oxidized  silver.  A  many-col- 
ored bouquet  in  a  grey-green  jar 
on  an  ivory  jar  on  an  ivory  ground. 
There  are  patches  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, a  blue  butterfly  on  a  pink 
poppy,  touches  of  brilliant  green 
and  yellow;  yet  the  general  effect 
is  of  an  old  print  or  piece  of  Toile 
de  Jouy.  Shadings  and  detail  are 
rendered    with    academic    attention 


*y 
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Gracious  Corners  in  18th  Century  Rooms 


PHOTOGRAPHS   BY   MATTlE   EDWARDS   HEWITT 


These  Distinguished  Rooms 
Showthe  Delightful  ResultOb- 
tained  by  Modernism  in  Color 
Combined  with    Period   Styles 

W.  &  J.  Sloane,  Decorating  Salon 


I  EFT — The  colors  in  this  bedroom 
are  a  blend  of  yellowish  white  with 
cocoa  brown.  Draperies  at  windows 
and  on  the  bed  are  a  delicate  yellow 
taffeta  and  the  glass  window  curtains 
are  white  gauze  with  yellowish  taffeta 
jabots.  A  silver  note  is  accented  by  a 
silver  lace  throw  on  the  chaise  longue. 
All  the  figure  lamps  are  antique  and 
the  two  used  on  the  dressing  table 
are      from      old      Bennington     figures 


DELOW — Corner  in  a  Georgian  hall- 
^  way.  The  fine  Chippendale  chairs 
and  sofa  are  mahogany  and  the  large 
cabinet  is  a  reproduction  from  Shera- 
ton's "Cabinet-maker,"  the  original  a 
piece  famous  throughout  Europe.  The 
floor  of  this  hall  is  covered  with  black 
and  white  linoleum,  in  perfect  har- 
mony and  having  quite  the  effect  of  an 
old  Georgian  marble  floor.  The  screen 
is  a  handmade  reproduction  of  an 
18th  Century  one  in  Chinese  designs. 
The  rug  is  antique  Persian  in  harmo- 
nious tones   of   faded    gold   and    green 
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DIGHT  —  Beautiful 
■^-  antique  ehinoise- 
rie  paper  is  used,  in 
front  of  which  are  two 
fine  reproductions  of 
Queen  Anne  cabinets 
in  walnut,  with  a  lin- 
ing in  yellowish  green. 
Queen  Anne  table  de- 
signed with  two  pedes- 
tals instead  of  corner 
leg-,  is  soft  yellowish 
toned  walnut.  There  is 
glittering  display  of 
magnificent  old  Shef- 
field silver,  placed  on 
the  Queen  Anne  side- 
board and  console  ta- 
ble-. The  chandelier  i? 
of  old  Waterford  gla-- 


THIS  lovely  Adam 
'  reception  room  has 
one  wall  completely 
hidden  with  a  group 
of  shutters  designed  by 
Adam,  in  failed  blue- 
white  and  gold,  from 
the  Basildon  hou-e  in 
London.  The  rug  i- 
Aubusson,  in  softly 
aged  colors.  Exqui- 
site mirrors  are  drip- 
ping with  garlands  of 
Bowers.  On  the  con- 
sole tables  below  the 
mirrors  are  beautiful 
lamps  in  true  Adam 
style.  Adam  chairs 
are  reproductions  of 
noted  piece-  at  the 
Metropolitan    Museum 
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Adjustable  Lamps 

A  Graceful  Form  Is  Held  at  Every  Angle 


ABOVE— 

^"^  A  reading 
lamp  of  con- 
venient height 
is  shown  in 
this  one  of 
chromium, 
mounted  on  a 
hlack  lacquer 
hase.  The 
glohe  may  he 
tilted  at  any 
desired  angle. 
Obtainable  at 
Lord&Taylor's 


A  ROVE— A      new 
'  coil  table  lamp, 

of  tulip  design,  in 
two  positions.  This 
is  of  chromium  with 
silvered  parchment 
shades.  Especially  de- 
sirable for  a  desk 
or  reading.  Doro- 
thy Whitman  Morris 


/k  HON  E  This  gracefully  propor- 
tioned  chromium  floor  lamp 
was  designed  l>>  J. me  Rogers.  The 
smooth  surface  coil  branches  maj 
l>e  adjusted  to  any  position,  afford- 
ing both  direct  and  indirect  light- 
ing.  Brownell-Lambertson  Galleries 


■  EFT — Floor  lamp 
*-~  in  two  positions. 
Has  sliding  stem  of 
brushed  aluminum 
attached  to  a  black 
formica  support.  The 
shades  are  white 
parchment.  Design- 
ed by  Walter  von 
Nessen  and  executed 
by  the  Nessen  Studio 
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Lilac  Note  Dominates  Spring  Dinner  Table 

Organdy  Cloth  in  Lilac  Tones  Brings  a  Delicate  Beauty  to  This  Setting 


PHOTOGRAPH   BY    D*N*  B.    MERRILL 


For  this  spring  table  varying 
lilac  and  orchid  shades  pre- 
vail throughout  the  accessories 


THE  lilac  organdy  cloth  has  a  dou- 
ble lining  of  peach  satin  and 
mauve  voile.  Lilac  colored  glass.  Royal 
Worcester  plates  and  "Orchia"  pat- 
tern silver  are  used.  B.  Altman  &  Co. 
Arranged     bv     Elizabeth     Lounsberv 
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Grace  and  Elegance  of  Hepplewhite  Furniture 

The  Work  of  this  Famous  I8th   Century  Designer  Was  Continued 
After    His    Death    Under    the    Able    Direction    of    His    Wife,    Alice 

By  JOHN  C.  WILLMOTT 


roi'     Georgian     living     r< i 

with   walls  treated   in   a   sod 

green,     having     a     pine    rliiinne\ 

piece  of  the  William  Kent  style. 
The  Bhield-back  chair,  sofa  and 
stool  illustrate  the  robust  con- 
struction ami  refined  contours 
of  the  Hepplewhite  period. 
Court  es)       Arthur     S.     Vernay 


AHON  E  \  beautiful  old  ser- 
^^  pentine  from  sideboard, 
typical  of  the  Hepplewhite 
-i\  les,  \\  iili  two  urns,  also  char- 
acteristic of  the  period.  The 
piece  gains  a  remarkable  decor- 
ative effect  from  the  handsome 
grain    of    the    veneered    from. 

CoUIteS)  Norman  \dam- 


FARTHER  back  than  a  century  ago,  women  were 
working  as  silversmiths  and  earlier  still  as  weav- 
ers in  England,  but  there  is  little  indication  that 
they  were  active  in  any  of  the  other  industrial  crafts. 
Consequently,  it  is  of  more  than  usual  interest  to 
recall  that  much  of  the  later  furniture  from  the  shop 
founded  by  George  Hepplewhite  was  made  under  the 
direction  of  his  wife,  Alice;  because  after  her  hus- 
band's death  Alice  Hepplewhite  continued  to  pro- 
duce furniture  from  the  designs  which  were  later 
published  in  Hepplewhite's  book,  "The  Cabinet-Mak- 
er and  Upholster  s  Guide." 

All  the  drawings  in  this  book  were  not  the  work  of 
George  Hepplewhite,  some  having  been  contributed 
by  his  associate,  Thomas  Shearer.  But  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  the  daintier  forms  of  Shearer  when  these 
are  compared  with  the  more  robust  but  equally  re- 
fined work  of  Hepplewhite.  And  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
these  combined  qualities  of  the  latter  explain  why 
the  furniture  in  that  style  is  as  popular  today  as  it 
was  during  the  days  of  George  III. 

This  popularity  did  not  early  extend  to  this  coun- 
try, because  when  the  interiors  in  the  Hepplewhite 
style  were  first  fashionable  in  England,  the  American 
Colonies  were  fighting  for  their  freedom.  Consequent- 
ly then  and  for  some  time  afterwards  all  things  En- 
glish were  taboo.  But  Time  brings  forgetfulness  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  people  of  the  New  Nation 
saw  the  beauty  of  Hepplewhite  furniture,  which  as 
any  antique  dealer  will  admit  is  now  much  in  demand. 

To  travel  any  part  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  brings 
Ibis  fact  to  the  forefront.  And  the  keynote  of  every 
room  treated  in  this  style  is  simplicity  made  beautiful 
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ABO\  E — Dining  room  in  the  home 
^"■^  of  Mr.  Loais  U>rams,  furnished 
in  Heppleuhile  Style;  chairs  are  of  the 
more  robust  type  found  among  Hepple- 
white  designs  \\  i t li  shaped  and  pierced 
hack     splat.     Courtesy     Mrs.     Ehrich 


DELOW — A  setting  in  the  corner  of 
*~^  a  paneled  room  showing  the  com- 
bined use  of  Chippendale  style  furni- 
ture with  the  more  robust  splat- 
back  chairs  designed  by  George  Hep- 
plewhite.     Courtesy      Harry      Meyers 


sidered;  the  top  may  be  made  deco- 
rative by  a  pair  of  silver  candelabra 
and  possibly  one  or  two  other  pieces 
of  silver,  yet  during  dinner,  this  sil- 
ver can  be  placed  in  use  on  the  table 
and  the  top  of  the  '"desk-sideboard" 
is  free  as  a  serving-  or  side-table.  The 
chairs  are  of  the  shield  back  type, 
popularly  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
signed by  Hepplewhite  but  actually 
introduced  by  the  brothers  Adam.  But 
in  place  of  the  more  usual  pierced 
splat  which  he  borrowed  from  Chip- 
pendale, the  chairs  in  question  have 
six  fan-like  ribs  following  the  outline 
of  the  shield-shape. 

These  details  are  mentioned  to  em- 
phasize the  frequent  use  of  those 
curved  forms  which,  as  we  have  said, 
have  caused  Hepplewhite  furniture  to 
remain  popular.  But  there  are  other 
points  in  this  interior  which  are  of 
no  less  importance.  The  walls,  which 
are  cream  with  a  molded  cornice,  are 
bare  of  pictures,  but  color  is  intro- 
duced by  the  use  of  a  large  scenic 
panel  screen;  and  on  the  mantel-shelf 
are  a  few  pieces  of  china  and  an  old 
lacquer  tea-tray  painted  with  a  hunt- 
ing subject.  Perhaps  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  the  back  of  the  open  fire- 
place is  of  brick  with  an  early  iron 
fire-back  which  with  the  pierced  brass 
fender  and  andirons  add  further  to 
the  effect  of  contrasting  colors  and 
much  to  the  homey  atmosphere  of 
the  room. 

One  of  the  many  attractions  of 
Hepplewhite  furniture  is  its  adapta- 
bility equally  to  Chippendale  and  the 


by  graceful  curves.  Especially  do  we 
recall  several  dining  rooms,  any  one 
of  which  might  well  serve  as  a  pro- 
totype for  others.  Each  evinces  the 
dignity  traditionally  associated  with 
the  "dining  hall"  yet  the  undulating 
curves  of  the  furniture  successfully 
eliminate  any  austerity  often  present 
when  certain  details  of  this  impor- 
tant room  are  overlooked.  Because 
by  the  introduction  of  seemingly  mi- 
nor items  a  room  can  be  changed 
from  a  chilly  interior  to  one  which 
radiates  a  welcome,  inspires  conver- 
sation and  causes  the  guests  to  ad- 
mire the  taste  of  their  hostess. 

We  will  describe  one  Hepplewhite 
dining  room  which  has  come  to  our 
notice.  It  is  that  of  a  Colonial  farm- 
house in  Pennsylvania  and  it  repre- 
sents that  delightful  sense  of  charm 
which  unfortunately  is  so  often  for- 
gotten after  a  visit  is  ended.  Curious- 
ly enough  it  is  not  a  very  high  pitched 
room:  we  mention  this  as  that  same 
characteristic  is  generally  present  in 
a  modern  apartment,  consequently 
the  setting  might  well  be  repeated  in 
a  city  apartment  dining  room.  The 
table  is  the  two-pedestal  type  -on 
sweeping  curved  legs  with  brass  claw 
feet  on  casters.  Not  a  large  table  but 
one  suitable  for  seating  six  to  eight 
people. 

In  place  of  a  sideboard,  there  was 
a  fairly  large,  but  shallow,  pedestal 
desk  fitted  with  drawers.  This  use  of 
a  desk  has  distinct  advantages  par- 
ticularly where  space  has  to  be  con- 
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I  EFT — A  five  chair- 
*-~  bark  seat  in  the  more 
elaborate  Hepplewhite 
style  with  turned  legs. 
The  seat  is  cane  but  it  is 
usual  to  place  a  thin  cov- 
ered cushion  over  this. 
Lewis,    Son,    &    Munves 


^IMPLER  type  of  Hep- 
^plewhite  cabinet  sec- 
retary inlaid  with  light- 
er wood  to  form  oval 
panels  on  the  lower 
doors.  Painted  floral 
swags  form  the  decora- 
tion above  the  pigeon 
holes.     From      Schmidt 


rillS   small   Hepplewhite   side-table  with 

a  suitable  mirror  above  it  demonstrates 

the    value    of   such    an   arrangement    as    an 

'"individual    Betting"    in    a    hall    or    against 

the  wall  of  a  room.  From  Ginsburg  &  Levy 


classic  Adam  styles.  This  is  natural  because 
Hepplewhite  borrowed  from  every  possible 
source  which  might  give  him  forms  which 
he  could  adapt  to  his  own  designs.  He  light- 
ened the  robust  construction  of  Thomas 
Chippendale  by  tapering  the  square  legs  of 
chairs  and  tables.  Yet  he  incorporated  the 
pierced  back-splat  to  his  chairs.  Similarly  he 
copied  the  straight  reeded  legs  and  the  clas- 
sic ornaments  which  Robert  Adam  had 
brought  back  from  Italy.  Hut  while  much 
of  the  Hepplewhite  furniture  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  the  brothers  Adam,  it  is  rare- 
ly "stiff".  As  George  Hepplewhite  -aid.  he 
sought  to  "convey  a  jusl  idea  of  English 
taste  in  furniture  for  houses",  doubtless  hav- 
ing in  mind  a  distinction  between  the  rooms 

of  an  average  house  and  the  great  salons 
and  apartments  of  the  fashionable  world. 


But  we  are  concerned  with  the  use 
of  this  style  in  present  day  schemes  of 
decoration.  Which  brings  to  mind  that 
many  of  his  chairs  are  distinctly  French 
in  taste  and  for  that  reason  it  is  quite 
usual  to  use  them  in  any  room  in  the 
manner  of  the  later  Louis  period.  But 
where  Hepplewhite  achieved  most  suc- 
cess with  his  designs  was  in  his  modi- 
fied use  of  classic  ornaments.  In  every 
instance  he  preserved  the 
elegance  yet,  as  we  know, 
a  room  furnished  in  his 
style  is  free  of  any  sug- 
gestion of  formality. 

Present-day  interior 
decorators  have  discov- 
ered the  satisfactory  re- 
sults of  combining  furni- 
ture of  the  Chippendale 
period  with  pieces  de- 
signed by  Hepplewhite. 
In  fact,  it  is  by  no  means 
unusual  to  find  in  any 
prominent  antique  shop, 
settings  showing  the 
combined  use  of  these 
two  types  of  furniture. 
And  it  might  be  well  to 


point  out  that  many  excellent  ideas  for  the 
treatment  of  different  rooms  may  be  gained 
from  those  experimental  interiors  which  an- 
tique dealers  are  now  showing;  also  we  have 
seen  other  settings  consisting  of  various 
pieces  of  furniture  for  which  a  customer  has 
shown  a  preference,  arranged  in  approxi- 
mately the  same  space  as  that  of  the  room 
for  which  they  are  intended. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 


■  EFT — One  of  a  pair  of  Hepplewhite  elbow 
*■" chairs,  showing  French  influence.  They  are 
covered  in  deep  red  velvet.  Courtesy  S.  Cavallo      i 
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Electric  Lights  at  Night  Turn  This  Pool 
Into  a  Place  of  Fantastic  Beauty 

WALTER  A.  PLEUTHNER,  Architect 


Heathcote  Nurseries.  Landscape  Architects 


Pool  bv  Thiesen  &  Schwartz 


THE  entire  estate  of  Mr.  Benjamin  O'Shea  is  con- 

'   ceived  on  broad  spacious  lines.  The  sports  group 

includes  a  tea  and  rtM  house  and  bathing  pool.  The 

rest   bouse   i^   equipped  with  numerous  showers   and 

dressing  rooms,  decorated  by  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Massa 


PHE  pool  at  night,  when  flooded  with  light,  turns 
into  a  place  of  enchanting  loveliness.  In  the  day- 
time the  blue  lining  of  the   walls  and   pool   surface 
make    it    appear    like    a    huge    turquoise    set    in    the 
green  lawn  which   slopes   away  from  the   rest  house 
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Rockingham, 
the  Porcelain 
of  Yorkshire 


ForTwenty-TwoYears,Much 
Fine  Porcelain  Was  Hade  at 
a  Pottery  Established  in 
1820  on  the  Estate  of  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham  at 
Swinton 


A!{<>\  I.  Many  of  the  styles  of 
'^Yorkshire  porcelain  combine 
several  borrowed  from  t lie  older 
potteries.  The  decoration  <>f  ilii- 
tureen    is    in    the    Meissen    >!>!»• 


IDKriri'  Large  dinner  Bervice 
'^-  painted  with  Bowers,  the 
form-  copied  from  Late  Georgian 
silver,  «;i-  made  ;ii  Swinton,  and 
a  hundred  years  later  i>  actually 
attracting    international    attention 
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I E  F  T — Important 
*-~  service*  of  Rock- 
ingham formerly  in 
aristocratic  English 
hou~e*  now  grace 
the  tables  of  Amer- 
ican homes;  the 
pieces  shown  bear 
the  cypher  and  coro- 
net of  an  English 
family.  Courtesy 
Jame>  Robinson 


ABOVE — Plate  molded  in  the  form  of  leaves 
^""^  in  the  manner  more  or  less  typical  of  the 
Swinton  potters,  the  painted  bouquets  in  the 
Meissen  style  having  a  delicate  design  in  nat- 
ural  color  enamels.  Courtesy  B.  Altman   &   Co. 


ABOVE— This  large 
^""^  teapot  is  one  of 
the  many  curiosities 
which  were  made  at 
Rockingham,  decorat- 
ed, in  this  instance, 
with  birds,  baskets  of 
flowers  and  blossoms 
in  white  relief  on  a  dark 
ground.  Collection  of 
the  late  Tom  G.  Can- 
non. Courtesy  Ameri- 
can Art  Association- 
Anderson  Galleries, 
Inc. 


DIGHT  —  Rocking- 
ham  potters  mod- 
eled excellent  vases 
which,  like  the  table- 
ware, are  today  attract- 
ing considerable  at- 
tention. The  set  shown 
here  follows  the  early 
Grecian  shapes  and  is 
decorated  with  gold 
and  panels  of  flowers 
in  beautiful  enamel 
colors.  Courtesy  Vic- 
toria &  Albert  Museum 
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Villa  Gigli,  Italian  Pal- 
ace of  Famous  Tenor 
in  Metropolitan  Opera 

This  Beautiful  Home  on   the  A<hi<iti< 

Covers  Some  Sev<  n  Thousand  Acres  of 

Cardens  with   Fifty  Miles  of  Roods 

Guido  di  Fausto,  Architect 


THE  estate  of  Villa  Gigli  extends 
over  ;i  radius  of  seven  miles  and  in- 
clude.-.seven  ureal  farms  linked  by  fifty 
miles  of  road.  The  house  is  of  traver- 
tine and  follows  the  Cardinalizio  style, 
popular  in  the  17th  Century.  Surround- 
ing the  house  there  are  an  Italian  gar- 
den, an  English  garden  and  an  orchard. 
There  is  also  a  luxurious  swimming 
pool    in    the    process    of   construction 


TIIK  Chapel,  where  Mr.  Gigli's  broth- 
'  cr,  Dora  Abramo  Gigli,  officiates, 
has  a  stained  glass  window  in  the  real- 
ity de  Carolis,  with  stalls  and  altar  de- 
signed by  I)u  Croix.  The  hangings  are 
brown,  the  altar  vessels  gold.  On  the 
right  hangs  a  photograph  of  Pope  I'ius 
XI,  presented  by  the  Pope  to  Mr. 
Gigli  when  he  sang  in  the  Cancelleria 
at  Home  and  received  the  title  of  Com- 
mendatore    di    San    Gregorio    Magno 


• 


Interiors  by  Atloljo  (If  Carolis 
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X/ILLA  Gigli  is  equipped  with 
its  own  bar,  brass  rail  and  all. 
The  beer  and  wine  served  over 
its  marble  top  are  mode  and  made 
on  the  estate.  The  walls  of  this 
room  are  blue  with  medallions  us- 
ing a  flower-fruit-and-grape  motif, 
painted  in  panels  by  de  Carolis. 
Tbe  floor  is  of  black  and  white 
marble.  Over  the  bar  itself  are  set 
four  hung  barrel-.  German  fashion, 
from  which  the  beer  i-  piped  and 
released    by    a    turn    of    the    spigot 


THE  color  scheme  of  Mr.  Gigli"- 
bedroom  i-  tan  and  gold,  the 
Empire  style  predominating.  The 
Japanese  screen,  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  its  kind,  was  brought 
from  Japan  by  a  mi--ionary  and 
presented  to  Pope  Benedict  XV.  He 
in  turn  pre-ented  it  to  a  member  of 
the  priesthood  from  who-e  heirs  it 
came   into   the   possession    of   Gigli 
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New  Porch  and  Terrace  Furniture— 
The  Most  Fascinating  in  Years 

Outdoor  Living  Will  Be 
More  Popular  Than  Lver 
If  One  May  Judge  by  the 
Newest  Furniture  Shown. 
Brilliant   Colors   Prevail 


Upholstery 


PHOTO   BY  DANA   B 


/\BOVE— The  most 
^^interesting  feature 
perhaps  in  this  group 
shows  the  newer  de- 
signs in  Old  Hickory 
covered  with  "rag  ear- 
pet"  weave  in  bright 
colors.  The  hickory 
furniture  is  the  natur- 
al wood  color  and 
linn  li  lighter  in  weight 
than  that  formerly 
manufactured.  The  tile 
tables  harmonize  with 
the  colors  of  the  furni- 
ture. There  is  also  an 
Old  Hickory  table  and 
a    wrought    iron   stand 

for  trailing  \  ines.  Cour- 
tesy  li.   Altman   &   Co. 


ABOVE,  LEFT  —  Nothing 
^newer  in  design  and  ma- 
terials is  to  be  seen  this 
spring  than  the  porch  chair 
shown  here.  It  is  a  metal 
frame  of  the  simplest  fashion 
with  colorful  tubular  uphol- 
stery.   "W.    H.     Howell     Co. 


BELOW  are  some  delight- 
'-'  ful  models  of  the  newest 
thing  this  spring  for  pent- 
house furniture.  There  is  a 
sofa  and  matching  chairs 
painted  dark  blue  with 
cushions  of  white  fabricoid 
with  red  cordings.  The  two 
piece  chaise  is  in  natural 
wicker  trimmed  with  red, 
white  and  blue  and  the  tub- 
ular cushions  are  in  red, 
white,  and  blue.  Coffee  table 
has  a  chromium  frame  with 
glass  tray  top.  W.  &  J.  Sloane 
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ABOVE— This  very  mod- 
^"^  ernistic  group  of  furni- 
ture is  designed  by  Paul 
Frankl.  It  is  made  of  heavy 
Malacca  and  can  be  fitted 
in  natural  color  or  metallic 
silver.  The  back  cushions  are 
made  of  handblocked  linen, 
the  seat  cushions  are  fabri- 
coid.  Courtesv  Ficks  Reed  Co. 


BELOW— This  furniture  i> 
*■"*  suited  to  a  city  pent- 
house or  country  porch.  The 
rocker  wheel  chaise  is  of 
Malacca  rattan  in  natural  col- 
or with  windings  in  French 
cane.  The  channel  cushions 
are  in  white  and  blue  fabri- 
coid  and  the  captivating 
chairs  and  sofa  are  in  natural 
wicker  upholstered  in  coral 
red  suede.  The  Belgian  Mour- 
zouk  is  in  green,  brown  and 
rose.  Courtesy  W.  &  J.  Sloane 


BELOW — This  luxurious  piece 
'-"'  of  summer  furniture  is  called 
the  Brighton  Sunbath  Barrow.  It 
is  of  Baronial  dark  brown  reed 
and  the  cushions  are  bright  green 
washable  Permatex.  This  is  equal- 
ly appropriate  for  veranda  or 
garden.  By  courtesy  of  McGibbon 


^ 


(Continued  on  page  64) 


ABOVE  — This  bril- 
^"^  liantly  colored  set 
of  furniture  is  for  a 
garden,  porch  or  pent- 
house. The  umbrella 
and  the  covering  of 
swing  and  chair  are 
green,  bound  with  or- 
ange. The  design  is 
called  "Shadow  Flow- 
ers," and  is  in  yellow, 
orange,  terra  cotta  and 
brown.  The  furniture 
is  green  anil  the  cen- 
ter of  both  seats  and 
back  is  orange.  Sum- 
mer rugs  are  in  or- 
ange and  yellow.  Cour- 
tesv B.  Altman  &  Co. 
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Looking  Down  Into  Your  Own  Room 

EDMUND  C.  HAMILTON,  Designer  and  Decorator 


IF  you  want  to  know  in  advance  how  everything  in  going  to 
*  look  in  your  home,  glance  at  these  illustrations  and  you  will 
understand  how  one  decorator  is  meeting  the  problem.  He  makes 
a  drawing  that  is  like  an  architectural  model  so  that,  instead  of 
looking  through  your  room  sideways,  you  look  down  upon  it  as 
though  you  were  standing  on  a  balcony.  You  have  a  full  vieiv 
or  "balcony  perspective."  The  exact  arrangement  and  size  of 
pieces,  ornaments,  tapestries  and  other  furnishings,  with  window 
treatments  are  in  full  view.  The  value  of  this  arrangement, 
according  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  ivho  uses  it  in  place  of  the  usual 
perspective,  is  that  "you  can  see  ivhat  you  are  buying,"  how  your 
room  is  going  to  look  finished  and  you  can  make  any  changes 
you  like.  If  you  want  a  yellow  chair  in  place  of  the  blue,  at 
once  the  color  is  changed  in  the  draiving.  If  your  ivalls  are  too 
dark,  they  can  be  pitched  iti  a  higher  key.  If  you  have  too  many 
or  too  few  chairs  you  can  add  or  reduce  the  number  and 
change  the  grouping.  It  truly  seems  one  way  to  get  a  very  prac- 
tical   vision   of   your   home   before    it   is    bought   and   paid   for 


¥~HE  dining  room  as  shown  above  is  a 
'  model  for  the  decoration  of  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Otis  McClintock. 
It  is  in  the  early  French  manner  with 
wall  and  woodwork  of  French  beech,  and 
French  blue  for  the  plaster.  The  draperies 
are  old  red  glazed  chintz  and  the  furniture 
is  French  walnut  upholstered  with  antique 
satin.  Two  bone-white  chairs  by  the  fire- 
place are  upholstered  in  old  yellow   velvet 


AS  you  look  down  into  the  living  room 
^*  at  the  left,  in  the  original  model  you 
would  see  that  the  walls  are  carried  out 
in  horizon  blue  and  that  the  draperies 
were  coral  moire.  An  old  French  panel 
is  used  over  the  sofa  and  the  rug,  in  a 
French  design,  is  in  henna,  blue,  coral  and 
while,  in  tones  which  make  a  fine  harmony 
\v  itlx    the    upholstery    of    chairs    and    sofas 


. 
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IN  your  bird's  eye  view  of  the 
'  library  you  notice  walnut 
paneling  in  the  17th  Century 
English  manner  and  here  the 
old  glazed  chintzes  are  in  reds, 
greens,  tans  and  golds.  The  car- 
pet is  a  broadloom  of  dark 
apple  green.  The  furniture 
is  selected  for  comfort  and  re- 
peats the  color  notes  in  the  chintz 


"THE  game  room  is  shown  in 
'  perspective,  the  manner  with 
which  we  are  more  familiar.  It 
was  done  in  this  fashion  to  em- 
phasize the  contrast  in  the  two 
kiml-  of  models.  This  room  is 
decorated  in  early  Dutch  fash- 
ion, with  hand  hewn,  rather 
primitive  woodwork  and  furni- 
ture, and  travatine  floor  for 
dancing:  through  the  open  door 
is  a  welcome  glimpse  of  the  bar 


* 
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Rosenborg  Castle,  one  of  the  Royal  Residences,  containing  the  National  treasures  and  magnificent  royal  jewels 

Denmark,  the  Land  of  the  Vikings 

We  Fly  Over  the  Deep  Waters  to  Copenhagen,  Stay  There  for  Several  Days  Seeing 
the  City  and  the  Zeeland  Countryside;    then  Motor  Through   Funen  and  Jutland 

By  EDWARD  WENHAM 


Courtesy  Danish  Tourist  Bureau,  Ltd.  and  Danish  State  Railways 


TOMORROW  our  stay  in  Denmark  will 
end  and  our  regret  is  that  we  have  never 
before  visited  this,  the  smallest  and  one 
of  the  most  hospitable  countries  we  have 
known  in  all  our  many  wanderings.  That  is 
paying  a  high  tribute  to  the  Danes,  for  very 
few  parts  of  Europe  are  backward  in  extend- 
ing hospitality  to  the  foreigner.  And  even  if 
now  we  regret  the  previous  neglect  of  this 
delightful  country,  actually  we  had  no  previ- 
ous intention  of  including  Denmark  in  our 
peregrinations  on  this  journey  to  Europe. 

It  just  happened  in  this  wise:  Mr.  Karl 
Nilsson  of  the  Copenhagen  Porcelain  Fac- 
tory, wrote  to  us  in  London  suggesting  that 
we  should  visit  Denmark.  Then  came  the 
thought  that  we  had  never  been  there  be- 
fore; ergo,  always  seeking  some  new  fields, 
we  were  persuaded.  We  purposely  followed  a 
somewhat  roundabout  route  to  get  here:  first 
a  boat  across  the  English  Channel  to  Rotter- 
dam where  we  stayed  a  day  and  then  a  motor 
to  Hamburg.  From  Hamburg  by  aeroplane 
to  Lubeck  and  from  there  by  hydroplane 
"over  the  wide  waters"  to  Copenhagen.  Per- 
haps this  sounds  very  circuitous,  but  remem- 
ber that  by  traveling  in  this  way  you  enjoy 
passing  through  (and  over)  more  than  one 
country  and  also  the  experience  of  different 
modes  of  travel. 

In  looking  through  our  notebook,  we  are 
reminded  that  in  every  country  there  is  in- 
variably some  one  novelty  which  is  outstand- 
ing. In  Denmark,  the  novelty  had  to  do  with 
gastronomical  pleasures  in  what  they  call 
here  the  koldt  Bord  med  varm  Ret.  Later  on 
we  will  describe  this;  meanwhile  a  little 
about  all  that  Copenhagen  itself  contains 
which  more  and  more  Americans  are  begin- 
ning to  discover.  To  most  of  us,  Denmark 
has  long  been  one  part  of  Europe  which  we 


globe  trotters  rarely  explore.  Yet  as  soon  as 
the  hydroplane  leaves  the  "wide  waters"  and 
you  pass  over  Denmark  you  realize  how  en- 
tirely different  the  landscape  is  to  that  of 
any  other  country.  It  looks  very  like  a  huge 
carpet  of  green  with  varying  tones  of  brown 
squares  dotted  with  red  and  white  spots. 
This  because  virtually  every  available  piece 
of  land  in  Denmark  is  cultivated  and  most 
of  the  houses  have  red  roofs  and  white  sides; 
in  fact  Danes  will  tell  you  that  golf  courses 
are  rare  in  Denmark  because  they  cannot 
be  ploughed  and  planted. 

Probably  the  best  way  to  describe  Copen- 
hagen is  to  tell  something  of  what  we  did 
there  and  the  order  of  the  doing;  and,  by 
the  way,  as  you  will  see,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  very  pleasant  night-life,  the  enjoyment  of 
which  is  the  greater  owing  to  the  Danish  love 
of  good  music.  After  dinner  at  a  cafe  on  the 
sea-shore,  when  we  first  tasted  the  real 
"Snaps",  we  started  off  on  our  first  wander. 
Apropos  "Snaps",  this  is  a  delightful  drink 
prescribed  in  small  but  fairly  frequent  quan- 
tities, of  which  more  anon.  But  we  must  here 
refer  to  one  of  the  toasts  which  is  part  of  the 
"Snaps"  ceremony:  Min  Skoal,  Din  Skaal, 
alle  smukke  Pigers  Skaal — My  health,  your 
health,  and  health  to  all  the  pretty  ladies. 

One  place  we  went  to  on  that  first  evening 
in  Copenhagen  was  the  Tivoli.  No,  it's  not 
a  cabaret;  it's  an  immense  garden  with  in- 
numerable fountains  and  waterfalls  all  light- 
ed up  by  twinkling  lamps.  But  they  are  only 
the  background  for  the  many  other  attrac- 
tions it  holds,  because  it  is  possible  to  enjoy 
anything  from  opera  to  an  outdoor  theatre 
in  those  grounds.  And  when  you  have  seen 
the  various  "shows"  and  still  want  to  watch 
the  crowds,  you  merely  take  a  seat  at  a  table 
of  one  of  the  several  lar»re  cafes  and  order 


coffee  or  some  more  stimulating  beverage. 

Throughout  Copenhagen  there  are  numer- 
ous smaller  cafes  which  would  not  ordinarily 
come  to  the  notice  of  the  tourist.  It  is  worth 
while  visiting  one  or  two  of  these  as  they 
bring  you  in  contact  with  those  of  the  people 
who  are  missing  from  the  more  elaborate 
places  which  have  what  might  be  called  "pre- 
pared enjoyment".  By  the  latter,  we  mean 
the  larger  cabarets  at  which  we  have  spent 
several  hours.  (You  are  perfectly  correct. 
Each  time  we  arrived  at  this  hotel  very  late 
in  the  early  morning.) 

No  foreigner  in  Copenhagen  is  a  stranger 
except  in  name.  Ignorance  of  the  language 
is  no  obstacle,  because  many  of  the  people 
speak  some  English  while  each  of  the  police- 
men bears  a  badge  indicating  the  foreign 
languages  he  understands.  (And  a  "cop" 
salutes  you  in  Copenhagen  when  you  speak 
to  him!)  Speaking  of  saluting,  they  have  a 
happy  custom  in  Denmark:  When  two  men 
meet  each  raises  his  hat  to  the  other. 

Any  Dane  will  tell  you  that  this  country 
represents  one  of  the  oldest  civilizations  in 
Europe;  and  after  we  had  driven  all  over 
Copenhagen  for  three  days  we  were  ready 
to  admit  this.  It  was  during  those  days  that 
we  realised  how  almost  paternal  everyone 
is;  all  want  to  help  the  foreigner  and  if 
there  is  anything  of  interest  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  where  you  happen  to  ask  a 
question,  your  chance  acquaintance  will 
probably  tell  you  of  it  and  as  likely  as  not 
conduct  you  there.  Incidentally,  the  Dane 
does  not  do  this  kindly  action  with  a  thought 
to  a  possible  tip;  he  is  just  being  a  good 
fellow. 

As  in  other  parts  of  Denmark  castles 
abound  and  each  one  is  worth  visiting.  But 
be  prepared  to  spend  a  little  extra  time  in 
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the  Rosenborg  Slot.  You  may  come  away 
feeling  very  envious  and  very  poorly  sup- 
plied with  the  things  which  make  for  mag- 
nificence, but  never  mind  that;  you  will  have 
seen  jewels  and  clothing  of  kings  and  queens 
which  you  will  not  forget  for  many  a  long 
day. 

On  one  morning,  too,  we  rose  slightly 
earlier  than  usual  and  went  to  the  flower 
market.  We  were  there  by  8:50  when  it  was 
just  a  blaze  of  colors.  Forty  minutes  later  the 
almost  innumerable  farm  carts  and  flivvers 
had  disappeared  and  all  that  remained  was 
the  immense  bare  square  which  the  men  had 
already  swept  clean.  But  what  the  market 
did  show  was  that  love  of  flowers  which  is 
one  of  the  striking  features  with  the  gardens 


about  1624  and  is  a  perfect  example 
of  the  Dutch  Renaissance  style;  the 
particularly  remarkable  feature  is  the 
high  steeple  formed  of  four  huge 
carved  stone  dragons  with  bodies  en- 
twined to  form  the  steeple  while  each 
of  the  four  enormous  heads  rests  on 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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of  the  country  side  of  Denmark  and  apparent 
in  the  free  use  of  flowers  in  the  homes. 

We  could  speak  of  many  other  places 
that  we  found  in  Copenhagen,  but  we  must 
go  out  into  the  byroads  and  highroads. 
However,  first  we  really  must  mention  the 
Exchange  Building,  because  it  is  one  of 
the  most  unusual   in  Europe.  It  was  built 


Top — The  seashore 
and  beautiful 
downs  along  parts 
of  the  Denmark 
coast  offer  unusu- 
ally fine  and  pictur- 
esque bathing  and 
camping     grounds 


\bove— The  Old 
Exchange,  showing 
the  high  steeple 
formed  by  four 
huge  stone  dragons 
whose  entwined 
bodies  rise  to  the 
pinnacle,  their  mas- 
sive heads  resting 
mi  the  four  corners 


Above  Left — Beau- 
tiful white  sand 
beaches  are  com- 
mon on  the  coasts 
of  Zeeland,  this 
being  a  summer 
scene  at  Liseleje 
opposite  the  tunny 
hunting     grounds 


Left-  -One  of  many 
little       sequestered 

roads  through  the 
moorlands  which 
the  motorist  passes 
over  when  touring 
lit     Denmark 
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Broadway 
To  Date 

The  Passing  Show 

Flattered,  Flayed 

and  Fumbled 

By  BENJAMIN 
DeCASSERES 


Below — Lynn  Fontanne  in  Robert 
E.  Sherwood's  comedy,  "Reunion  in 
Vienna,"  at  the  Martin  Berk  Thea- 
tre. The  white  satin  gown  she 
wears     is     from     Saks-Fifth     Avenue 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

its  patina  of  an  exquisite  beauty 
that  is  all  Gaelic. 

Each  character  is  cut  clean  out 
of  the  Ould  Sod.  They  are  vivid, 
vital  and  recognizable — all  Irish 
but  one,  who  is  a  German,  and 
he,  too,  is  the  best  summing  up 
of  the  average  German  I  have 
ever  seen  on  the  stage:  senti- 
mental materialism.  It  is  only 
passably  done,  however,  by  Egon 
Brecher. 

There  is  a  superb  central  char- 
acter done  with  consummate 
finish  by  Claude  Rains.  It  is 
etched  in  bronze.  He  is  a  kind  of 
Greek  Chorus  to  the  tragic  and 
comic  doings  that  are  going  on 


Left — Mary  Grushko  and  Olga  Kis- 
sileva,  members  of  the  chorus  of 
Boris  Godounoff,  presented  by  the 
Russian  Opera  Foundation  at  the 
Mecca    Temple,    Week    of    Mar.    28 

Below — Helen  Hayes  as  she  appears 
in  "The  Good  Fairy,"  Molnar's  com- 
edy which  ran  at  Henry  Miller's 
Theatre.  Gown  by  Bergdorf  Goodman 


Below — Laurette  Taylor  as 
"Alice"  in  "Alice  Sit-by-the- 
Fire,"  from  "A  Night  of  Barrie" 
now    at    the    Playhouse    Theatre 


"the  moon  in  The  yEleow  river" 

TO  me,  at  least,  the  Irish  are  the  most 
paradoxical,  tantalizing,  infuriating,  fas- 
cinating, lovable  and  hateful  people  in 
the  world.  AsDobelle  says  in  Denis  Johnston's 
new  play,  "The  Moon  in  the  Yellow  River," 
''We  believe  in  fairies  and  trade  in  pigs."  This 
is  not  only  the  best  thing  ever  said  describing 
the  Irishman  but  it  applies  to  every  living 
mother's  son  of  us.  The  Ideal  and  the  Real — 
we  all  believe  in  the  fairies  of  Hope  and  King- 
dom Come  and  spend  our  days  swapping  pigs. 
lis  called  "business." 

This  new  production  of  the  Theatre  Guild's 
is  one  of  the  top-notch  efforts  of  the  Guild. 
Perfectly  cast  and  directed  by  Philip  Moeller, 
there  is  in  "The  Moon  in  the  Yellow  River" 
much  of  the  savor  and  salt  of  the  Guild's  be- 
ginnings. It  held  me  tense  because  of  its  in- 
tellectual content,  witty  and  wise  dialogue  and 


around  him.  "The  birth  of  a  nation  is  not  an 
immaculate  conception"  is  only  one  of  his 
striking  aphorisms.  He  is  Ireland,  disillu- 
sioned, gone  Nietzsche. 

The  story  is  laid  around  the  conflict  of  the 
Irish  Free  Staters  and  Republicans  and  is  only 
of  importance  in  so  far  as  it  creates  character. 
Mr.  Johnston  does  this  with  power  and  in- 
sight. There  are  Darrell  Blake,  the  poetic  Re- 
publican direct-action  man  who  cries  for  more 
consciousness  and  less  machinery  (played  not 
so  well  by  Henry  Hull) ;  the  stiff  portrayal  of 
an  Irish  propagandist  on  a  bicycle  of  Alma 
Kruger,  who  can't  do  anything  badly;  an  old 
Irish  sailor  portrayed  impeccably  with  comic 
salt  by  John  Daly  Murphy,  and  other  viable 
portraits  by  Barry  Macallum  and  William 
Harrigan.  The  talk  in  this  play  is  brainier  than 
the  talk  in  Shaw's  latest  plays.  It  is  not  only 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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HOTOGBAPKS  BY  GEORGE  VAN  ANO 


A  Modified  French 

Farm  House  in 

New  Jersey 


The   Color   Effect   of  This   Charming 

Country   Home   Is  Oyster   White   for 

the  Stucco,  with  Oak,  Stained   Dark, 

for  the  Shingles  and  Woodwork 

CLARK  &  ARMS,  Architects 


ABOVE— This     most 

^""^  comfortable      and 

gracious  looking  home 

is  owned  by  Mr.  Reg- 
inald Jones.  It  is  built 

on    the    plateau    of    a 

hilltop    with    excellent 

view  of  the  countryside. 

Floor  plans  on  page  66 

■  EFT— Close-up  of  the 
*—  doorway  of  Mr. 
Jones'  home.  The  door 
itself  and  the  lintel  are 
oak  and  there  is  an  old 
wrought  iron  lantern 
to  light  the  entrance. 
Red  brick  chimneys 
complete  the  color 
scheme  and  the  win- 
dows are  steel  casements 
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May— A  Busy  Month  for  Gardeners 

Even  If  You  Have  Been  Working  Hard  All  Through  April,  There  Are  Many  Things  to  Be 
Done  in  Hay  with  Coldframes  and  Hotbeds,  Cuttings,  Pruning,  Transplanting  and  so  Forth 

By  C.  A.  STEVENS 


The  same  Hybrid 
Tea  rose  properly 
pruned.  Note  that  all 
confusion  has  been 
removed  from  the 
renter  of  the  plant, 
and  only  strong  canes 
left.  These  have  been 
shortened  to  five  or 
six  eyes  or  buds.  If 
especially  fine  blooms 
are  desired,  they  may 
be     shortened     more 


Hybrid  Tea  roses 
need  fairly  severe 
pruning.  This  picture 
shows  a  good,  aver- 
age rose  plant  before 
pruning.  Note  the 
twiggy  growth  in  the 
center  and  the  short 
spurs  on  the  longer 
steins.  None  of  this 
small,  thin  wood  is 
capable  of  producing 
really     good     flowers 


NAY  is  the  busiest  month  in  the  gardener's  calendar.  So  many 
of  us  are  afraid  of  March  and  April,  and  postpone  work 
which  could  be  done  in  those  blustery  and  deceitful  months. 
Hundreds  of  people  wait  until  the  warm  days  of  May  and  the 
twittering  of  the  mating  birds  coax  them  from  their  hibernation. 
They  will  never  succeed  as  gardeners  except  by  the  grace  of  some 
inspired  underling  who  keeps  beforehand  with  the  garden  work. 

CARE  OF  PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS 

Early  May  should  find  coldframes  and  hotbeds  teeming  with 
young  seedlings,  rooted  cuttings,  and  potted  plants  growing  vigor- 
ously towards  their  translation  to  the  garden.  Because  the  quick 
sun  of  May  is  very  hot,  particular  care  must  be  used  in  airing  and 
shading  plants  under  glass  to  prevent  too  soft  and  rapid  growth  on 
the  one  hand,  and  excessive  dryness  and  heat  on  the  other. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  remove  the  glass  from  the  frames  to  ven- 
tilate them.  If  the  sash  are  lifted  6  inches  or  so  at  the  back  or  on  the 
lee  side,  and  propped  up  with  a  short  stick  for  a  couple  of  hours 
during  the  sunny  part  of  the  day,  it  will  suffice.  Currents  of  air 
through  the  coldframes  should  be  avoided.  Nothing  is  more  injurious 
to  young  plants  than  drafts  and  Midden  chills. 

ANNUALS 

Slocks,  Snapdragons,  Calendulas  Annual  Lobelias,  Scabiosas, 
Sweel  Sultans,  and  some  of  the  less  common  annuals  should  be 
well  along  now.  if  they  have  been  sowed  in  March  and  April.  Early 
May  is  the  time  to  sow  Phlox  drummondi,  Verbenas,  Asters  and 
Other  annuals  which  are  wanted  for  late  summer  and  autumn 
blooming.  Zinnias  and  Nasturtiums  may  be  sowed  outdoors  about 
the  middle  of  the  month,  but  earlier  bloom  may  be  had  if  they  are 
sowed  inside  now. 


It  is  well  not  to  rush  annuals  too  much.  There  are  plenty  of  peren- 
nial flowers  to  adorn  the  month  of  June.  Annuals  have  their  innings 
during  late  July  and  August  when  other  flowers  are  scarce. 
But  those  who  garden  entirely  with  annual  flowers  can  scarcely 
start  the  seed  too  early.  For  early  sowing  in  a  small  greenhouse  or  a 

coldframe,  trays  a  few  inches  deep 
made  of  heavy,  durable  wood  are  ex- 
tremely useful.  The  seed  may  be  sowed 
broa'dcast  or  in  shallow  drills  in  a  soil 
largely  composed  of  leaf-mold  and 
sand.  When  the  seedlings  begin  to 
crowd,  they  should  be  pricked  out  into 
other  trays  or  flats,  an  inch  or  so  apart, 
where  they  may  be  allowed  to  grow 
until  it  is  time  to  set  them  out.  The 
one  and  only  rule  for  growing  good 
annuals  is  never  to  check  their  growth. 
That  is  why  too  early  sowing  may  be 
embarrassing.  Plants  may  get  too  large 
to  handle  successfully  before  the  out- 
door beds  have  been  cleared  of  bulbs 
and  early  spring  perennials  to  make 
room  for  them. 

PRUNING 

Early  May  is  still  time  to  prune 
late-flowering  shrubs.  Those  which 
bloom  before  the  first  of  July  should 
be  left  alone,  but  Hydrangea  and  the 
Blue-Spiraea,  Vitex,  Witch-Hazel,  Al- 
thaea, and  other  fall-blooming  subjects 
should  be  thinned  and  pruned  at  this 
time  if  it  is  not  already  attended  to. 

Over  a  large  part  of  the  country  the 
winter  covering  is  removed  from  roses 
during  early  April,  and  the  first  prun- 
ing or  removal  of  dead  wood  occurs  at 
the  same  time.  Later,  when  the  danger 
from  severe  frost  is  over,  the  real  or 
actual  pruning  may  begin.  Since  severe 
late  frosts  may  be  experienced  in  late 
April,  early  May  sometimes  arrives  be- 
fore the  rose  pruning  can  be  finished. 
A  wise  trick  is  to  prune  rather  lightly 
in  early  May,  which  allows  the  top  buds  of  each  stem  to  break  un- 
der the  influence  of  its  genial  weather.  When  the  more  or  less  certain 
late  killing  frost  comes,  only  the  top  buds  will  be  damaged.  Then 
the  tops  may  be  cut  down  to  the  dormant  eyes  and  no  harm  will  be 
done.  If  the  pruning  is  completed  early,  the  eyes  at  the  base  of  the 
plant  will  be  damaged  by  the  late  frost  and  nothing  can  be  done 
about  it. 

PLANTING 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  dormant  roses  may  be  set  out  in 
early  May.  Potted  roses  may  be  used  to  fill  in  bare  spaces  in  beds 
and  they  can  be  set  out  any  time  after  danger  of  severe  frost  is  over. 
They  may  need  shading  for  a  few  days  after  planting  to  prevent 
their  tender  leaves  from  flagging.  And  as  the  month  advances,  more 
care  should  be  exercised  in  watering  newly  set  plants  and  preventing 
evaporation  from  the  stems.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  do  this  is  to 
bank  the  soil  around  the  canes  after  the  roses  are  planted.  This  bank 
of  soil  may  be  left  for  several  weeks  until  growth  is  well  advanced. 
WATERING — FERTILIZING — ETC. 

Peonies  will  be  well  advanced  by  the  beginning  of  the  month.  As 
soon  as  the  stems  begin  to  lengthen  so  that  one  can  see  where  to  put 
the  trowel  without  damaging  them,  it  is  well  to  work  in  a  little  quick- 
acting  fertilizer  in  order  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  early  blooms 
expected  In  the  latter  part  of  May. 

To  insure  fine  flowers,  good  gardeners  remove  all  except  the  center 
bud  of  the  cluster  formed  on  each  peony  stem.  If  all  the  buds  are 
allowed  to  open,  none  of  the  flowers  will  be  very  good,  although  the 
season  will  be  somewhat  prolonged.  The  finest  flowers  are  obtained 
from  Peonies  by  covering  the  individual  buds  with  small  paper  bags 
secured  by  a  rubber  band,  and  cutting  the  stem  when  the  flower  bud 
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is  slightly  soft  to  the  touch.  By  allowing  these  cut  buds  to  develop  slowly 
in  a  cool  cellar  until  the  bag  is  filled  tight  with  the  partially  opened 
bloom,  much  of  the  exquisite  color  and  tints  of  the  Peonies  which  are 
lost  in  the  open  air  may  be  preserved.  Exhibitors  always  bag  their  choic- 
est buds  and  cut  the  blooms  about  two  weeks  before  the  show. 

Special  efforts  should  be  made  to  water  Lilacs  in  case  the  season  is 
dry,  so  that  there  may  be  no  lack  of  development  in  the  flower  trusses. 
A  trowelful  of  bone  meal  worked  in  the  soil  about  the  base  of  each  Hy- 
brid Tea  rose  will  almost  obviate  the  necessity  of  further  feeding  during 
the  season. 

May  is  also  an  excellent  month  in  which  to  make  out  the  orders  for 
next  year's  Tulips.  Xo  matter  how  carefully  they  are  written,  descrip- 
tions of  Tulips  are  meager  and  never  do  justice  to  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  inspect  a  good  planting  of  Tulips  and  select 
the  varieties  desired  while  they  are  in  bloom.  Most  dealers  in  bulbs  make 
special  prices  for  orders  placed  in  May,  and  some  of  the  rare  items  may 
only  be  obtained  then  because  they  have  to  be  specially  imported.  Make 
it  a  point  to  visit  at  least  one  good  Tulip  collection  and  select  a  dozen  or 
more  fine  varieties  for  next  year. 

PERENNIALS 

Early  May  is  also  time  for  transplanting  perennials,  and  that  is  an 
endless  subject  which  we  cannot  discuss  here.  There  are  very  few  peren- 
nials which  cannot  be  divided  and  transplanted  in  this  month.  But  it  is 
better  not  to  disturb  Peonies,  Delphiniums,  early-flowering  subjects  and 
varieties  which  are  to  bloom  in  May. 

All  Chrysanthemum  beds  may  be  gone  over  now  and  the  new  shoots 
set  out  about  one  foot  apart.  It  is  bad  policy  to  allow  a  Chrysanthemum 
bed  to  become  a  matted  mass  of  roots  and  weak-flowering  stems. 

SPRAYING 

Those  who  grow  fruit  will  pray  for  sunny  days  and  lots  of  bees  when 
the  apples  and  pears  are  in  bloom,  but  they  must  not  forget  the  Bor- 
deaux sprays  both  before  and  after  the  flowers  open,  and  the  plums 
which  require  special  spraying  in  order  to  prevent  curculio.  The  pruning 
of  these  trees  should  have  been  taken  care  of  in  February  or  March,  but 
if  neglected,  a  light  thinning  or  pruning  of  the  branches  of  over-grown 
trees  may  be  done  in  this  month. 

As  soon  as  the  rose  leaves  are  unfolded,  use  a  preventive  for  black 
spot  and  keep  using  it  weekly  from  now  until  frost.  Dusting  with  finely 
divided  sulphur  is  the  best  practice  known.  Lilies  also  should  be  given 
a  thorough  spraying  with  Bordeaux  to  ward  off  the  leaf-spot  disease. 
Lilium  Henryi  and  L.  candidum  are  especially  subject  to  this  trouble. 

MAY  HARVEST 

But  May  is  not  only  a  month  of  sowing  and  digging.  It  is  also  a  month 
of  fruition.  This  must  not  be  forgotten  in  the  work  of  May.  It  is  just  as 
important  to  enjoy  a  garden  as  it  is  to  make  one.  It  is  a  month  of  glory. 
It  is  a  foolish  gardener  or  garden  lover  who  spends  the  whole  of  May 
laboring  with  his  muscles.  It  is  a  time  to  lift  up  your  head  unto  the  hills, 
to  behold  the  Dogwood  and  the  Shadbush  on  the  hillsides,  to  enjoy  the 
exquisite  color  of  the  new-born  leaves  on  the  hardwood  trees,  even  more 
fascinating  in  their  tender  shades  than  the  gorgeous  flamboyance  of  their 
decay  in  autumn,  to  scratch  among  the  forest  leaves  for  late  lingering 
Arbutus,  to  seek  out  the  Tril- 


sects  which  chew  the  foliage  or  flowers  can  be  destroyed  by  an 
arsenical  poison.  The  one  in  common  use  is  arsenate  of  lead. 
Sometimes  the  cure  is  worse  than  the  disease,  and  in  such  cases, 
the  only  way  to  protect  the  plants  from  the  ravages  of  devouring 
insects  is  to  cover  them  with  a  net  while  the  insects  are  at  the 
height  of  activity.  This  is  particularly  true  in  those  districts 
afflicted  by  the  Japanese  Beetle. 

The  rose  bug  is  almost  as  bad,  and  I  know  of  no  way  to  pro- 
tect valuable  blooms  of  roses  or  other  flowers  which  it  attacks 
except  to  cover  them  completely  by  a  wire  screen  or  the  common 
cheap  mosquito  netting.  The  visitation  of  the  rose  bugs  is  for- 
tunately not  nearly  so  long  as  that  of  the  Japanese  Beetle. 

Certain  active  black  beetles  find  their  favorite  pasture  on  the 
large  flowers  of  the  handsome  China  Asters.  To  spray  these 
blooms  with  arsenate  of  lead  or  other  arsenic  preparations  is  al- 
most as  destructive  as  the  beetle.  But  there  are  several  contact 
insecticides  available  in  the  seedstores  which  deal  effectively 
with  these  pests. 

Other  annuals  have  other  bugs  and  other  tormentors.  Many 
of  us  have  been  unable  to  grow  Calendulas  and  Asters  because 
of  a  disease  called  "the  yellows"  which  causes  the  foliage  to 
assume  a  sickly,  greenish  tint  and  to  curl  up  in  a  cramped,  un- 
comfortable-looking head.  There  is  no  cure  for  this  disease 
either.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  tear  out  the  plants  and  destroy 
them  as  quickly  as  the  trouble  is  recognized.  This  disease  is 
caused  by  a  minute  bacterium  transported  from  plant  to  plant  by 
various  leaf-hoppers. 

But  there  is  hope  for  better  conditions  in  a  few  years.  A  strain 
of  wilt-  or  blight-resistant  Asters  is  in  process  of  development 
and  will  likely  replace  all  the  present  varieties  in  the  near  future. 
Plants  of  this  new  strain  have  been  grown  in  beds  along  with  the 
usual  strains  and  have  been  wholly  free  from  the  affliction  while 
the  other  plants  died.  The  swift  race  is  on.  May  hurls  itself  at 
June,  the  avalanche  of  Roses,  Peonies,  Iris,  Philadelphus,  and 
Lilies  is  upon  us! 


Hums  and  the 
ferns  in  sheltered 
the  sunny  sides 
ravines.    This    is 


uncurling 
dells  along 

of  forest 
the    month 


that  the  Bluebells  riot  on 
the  woodland  slopes,  and 
the  Bluets  spread  their 
skyblue  flood  across  the 
meadows. 

In  the  garden  too,  the 
Tulips  make  a  gay  parade, 
and  the  lingering  Narcissus 
and  the  Snowflakes  pursue  the 
Snowdrops  which  are  probably 
long  since  gone.  May  is  far 
too  short  to  enjoy  the  wealth 
of  apple  blossoms  and  thorn, 
to  see  all  the  foamy  loveliness 
of  Spireas,  Deutzias,  and  Vi- 
burnums. And  Lilacs!  Who 
would  miss  the  lilacs  in  the 
month  of  May?  There  are  not 
days  enough  to  see  them  or 
nights  enough  to  breathe  their 
fragrance. 

GARDEN  PESTS 

To  revert  for  a  moment  to 
garden  pests,  many  annuals 
are  also  afflicted  with  various 
enemies,  some  of  them  very 
difficult  to  control.  Of  course, 
all   gardeners   know   that   in- 


When  dormant  rose>  are 
planted  in  late  April  or 
early  May,  it  is  a  wise  pre- 
caution to  bank  the  soil  about 
t he  tops  for  several  weeks. 
This  will  tend  to  prevent  too 
much  evaporation  from  the 
bare  stems  if  the  weather 
should  be  very,  hot  and  wind) 


fMlliS  fit*-: 

_  ■M.      "- 


Seedlings  of  annuals  should 
be  Iran-planted  to  other 
trays  or  flats  of  good  soil 
as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  to  handle.  It  max  be 
necessary  to  transplant  them 
i  second  time  if  the  weather 
should  be  too  cold  or  damp 
to  install  them  mil   of  doors 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


6.  Decorative  value:  Fences  architec- 
tural in  character  may  be  chosen  in  har- 
mony with  the  period  style  of  the  buildings, 
or  a  rustic  touch  may  link  house  with  land- 
scape. 

HEIGHT  OP  ENCLOSURE 

Markers  and  barriers  appear  in  varied 
forms,  depending  upon  the  type  of  service 
they  are  to  render.  Of  primary  importance 
is  choice  of  the  most  suitable  height.  On  the 
one  hand  there  is  the  low,  friendly  fence  to 
mark  side  and  rear  property  lines  on  small 
home  sites.  This  may  be  but  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  in  height,  a  gentle  reminder 
of  property  boundaries  which  will  restrict 
travel  to  designated  paths  or  specific  areas. 

The  definite  barrier  which  is  36  to  48 
inches  in  height  will  be  more  efficacious  to 
keep  inviolate  portions  of  the  property 
where    play   would    ruin    the    beauties    of 


A  Fence  for  Your  Home 

There  Is  a  Practical  Fence  for  the  Great  Estate,  the  Polo 

Field,  Country  Lane,  Paddock  and  Tennis  Court:  Suited 

to  Architecture,  Climate  and  Space 

By  ARTHUR   BATES   LINCOLN 

FENCES  offer  economical  means 
for  permanent  protection.  They 
are  equally  effective  as  enclosures 
for  special  units  upon  the  property, 
such  as  tennis  courts,  playgrounds  for 
children,  paddocks  and  other  spaces 
where  it  is  desirable  to  eliminate  danger 
from  trespass,  theft  and  fire.  There  are 
many  types  of  fences,  each  with  its  par- 
ticular purpose.  The  general  functions 
are: 

1.  To  mark  boundary  lines.  This 
fundamental  service  is  a  polite  re- 
minder to  neighbors  that  right  to  pri- 
vacy must  start  at  the  designated  line. 

2.  To  enclose  property.  This  neces- 
sitates boundary  markers  being  con- 
tinued entirely  around  an  estate. 

3.  To  secure  privacy.  This  requires 

the  selection  of  a  type  of  fence  which  will  a  rolling  character  as  to  need  confinement. 

obstruct  vision.  5.  To  protect  people.  Fences  are  frequent- 

4.  To  form  a  retaining  wall.  This  need  ly  necessary  to  keep  strangers  off  property 
not  be  entirely  utilitarian,  but  its  primary  where  an  accidental  fall  might  result  in  in- 
purpose  is  to  hold  back  an  earth  bank  of  such  jury,  or  to  guard  the  family  against  intruders. 


»M* 


nature.  This  may  be  a  neighborly  fence 
to  dress  the  property  modernly,  yet 
protect  it  and  keep  children  from  stray- 
ing off  the  grounds  into  danger.  Strange 
children  will  likewise  be  reminded  that 
they  are  not  welcome  to  run  over  cher- 
ished lawns  and  flower  beds  in  their 
play. 

If  a  property  provides  a  convenient 
short-cut,  a  dumping  place  or  neighbor- 
hood playground,  there  is  only  one  ef- 
fective protection;  a  high  fence  of  sub- 
stantial nature.  Trespass  sign  or  scalable 
barrier  means  nothing  in  the  life  of  the  wil- 
ful trespasser.  A  height  of  six  or  eight  feet 
may  suffice,  but  under  special  conditions  the 
greater  prominence  of  ten  feet  may  be  justi- 


Vbove  Fences  <>f 
distinctive  architec- 
tural character  such 
a*  thi>  ;ir«'  reviving 
the  vogue  for  paint- 
ed fences  of  white 
pine.  Courtesj  Shev- 
'in     Pine    Sales    Co. 


Center  This  rustic 
cedar  I  <•  n  c  e  .  w  iili 
close-spaced  pickets 
to     keep    oul     Btraj 

dogs,      will       quickl) 

blend  into  its  natural 
surroundings.    Cour- 
tesj   American  Fence 
Construction    (». 


\hove — The  side-line 
fence  will  definitely 
prohibit  intrusion  of 
mischievous  child- 
ren and  roving  ani- 
mals,  yet  need  not 
prove  an  unsightly 
barrier  when  made 
of  galvanized  wire 
in  ornamental  design. 
Pittsburgh  Steel   Co. 


Left  —  For  absolute 
privacy  the  stockade 
feme  of  live  chest- 
nut saplings  held  to- 
gether with  rust  re- 
sist in  j;  wire  is  pre- 
ferred by  many. 
Holier!     Reeves    Co. 
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fled  by  the  surer  protection  against  the  thought- 
less or  malicious  vandal,  and  at  times  the  malig- 
nant enemy.  This  is  low  cost  insurance  against 
undesirables  of  every  nature. 

There  are  many  instances  when  only  a  por- 
tion of  a  property  may  need  to  be  enclosed. 
Thus  there  may  be  the  paddock  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  saddle  horses,  the  poultry  run  for 
the  chicken  fancier,  the  sheep  fold,  or  im- 
pounded areas  on  hunting  estates.  Enclosures 
for  such  games  as  tennis  will  require  great 
height  to  keep  balls  within  reasonable  bounds. 

Below — Wrought-iron  fencing  adds  decorative  value 
to  recognized  ability  as  a  boundary  marker.  No  part 
of  any  fence  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  gate, 
which  must  be  soundly  built  for  many  years  of  con- 
stant    service.     Courtesy     Anchor     Post     Fence     Co. 


Painted  wooden  fences  of  striking 
original  design  such  as  the  one  be- 
low may  be  procured  from  present 
day  stock  at  moderate  cost.  Cour- 
tesy of  the  Hartman  N.  Sanders  Co. 


Above — French  chestnut  fencing  is 
available  as  a  screen  to  shut  out  the 
unsightly  object  or  an  undesirable 
vista  from  garden  or  pent  house.  Cour- 
tesy Dubois  Fence  and  Garden  Co. 


CHARACTER  OF  THE 
EN' CLOSURE 

Solid  fences  which  screen 
the  property  from  view  when 
their    height    extends   above 
the  eye-level  are  the  choice 
of  the  property  owner  who 
would  be  exclusive,  turning 
his  back  by  preference  upon 
his  neighbor  and  the  outside 
world.   Even   the   proprietor 
of  an  estate  planned  as  a  show  place,  with  deco- 
rative front  presented  to  the  public  gaze,  will 
consider  that  certain  portions  of  the  grounds, 
such  as  the  service  and  laundry  yard,  the  ken- 
nels, etc.,  should  be  screened  from  the  prying 
eyes  of  the  curious  stranger. 

Visual  privacy  is  not  the  only  advantage  af- 
forded by  the  presence  of  the  solid  screen.  Qc- 


Below — The  fence  which  protects  valuable  trees  and 
shrubs  against  vandalism  at  a  distance  from  the 
house  will  receive  only  casual  inspection.  Under  such 
circumstances  enduring,  non-corrodible  aluminium 
becomes    a    wise    choice.    Page    Fence    Association 


cupants  of  a  house  may  often 
require  protection  from  the 
glare  of  automobile  head- 
lights along  motor  highways, 
or  from  some  objectionable 
view  in  the  near  or  distant 
landscape,  be  it  dilapidated 
barn  or  blatant  and  de- 
cidedly ugly  gasoline  station. 


Above — For  the  tennis  court  enclosure,  which 
must  be  of  reasonable  height  to  stop  flying 
balls,  the  close  woven,  chain  link  is  a  univer- 
sal favorite,  being  equally  durable  and 
practical.      Courtesy      Cyclone      Fence     Co. 


In  many  instances  privacy  from  the 
physical  presence  of  the  stranger  is  con- 
sidered sufficient.  Fences  in  a  variety  of 
types  afford  this.  There  is  the  close 
spaced  wood  picket,  and  the  woven  wire; 
each  permitting  vision  but  barring  pas- 
sage to  all  but  the  smallest  animals.  In 
more  open  designs  the  fence  will  stand 
I  Continued  on  page  52) 
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Under  Cover 


(  Continued  from  page  51 ) 


Arbor  vitae  wood  from  Northern  Michigan  is  used  for  this  picturesque 
fence  on  a  buck  estate  in  Long  Island.  This  fencing  is  available  in  a 
variety    of   designs   and    heights.   Courtesy    of   the    Brook    Fence   Service 


as  a  barrier  against  human  intrusion 
rather  than  that  of  small  animals. 
Where  the  fence  is  intended  to  sug- 
gest disapproval  of  trespass,  without 
attempt  to  make  it  mandatory  by  the 
nature  of  the  design,  wide  openings 
are  not  undesirable,  particularly  if 
they  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
whole.  Of  such  are  the  rustic  fences, 
so  effective  in  woodland  surround- 
ings, the  post  and  rail,  and  the  hurdle 
fence  used  for  pasture  boundaries. 

GATES 

Convenient  means  of  entrance  and 
exil  must  be  provided  through  every 
enclosure  barrier.  The  opening,  its 
width  determined  by  usage,  will  be 
protected  by  a  gate,  or  in  the  very 
broad  opening,  by  a  pair  of  gates. 
Decoration  is  often  centered  about 
them,  and  they  are  most  frequently 
made  from  the  same  material  used 
in  the  fence.  No  part  of  a  fence  en- 
closure is  of  greater  importance. 

Gates  are  required  to  stand  more 
abuse  than  any  other  part  of  a  fence, 
and  if  improperly  designed,  poorly 
built,  or  carelessly  set  they  will  cause 
no  end  of  trouble.  Customarily  a  gate 
swings  on  hinges  into  the  enclosure. 
A  pair  will  open  in,  one  on  either  gate 
post,  in  the  case  of  the  wide  opening. 
MAI  l  RIALS   FOR  THE  FENCE 

Unlimited  varieties  of  material 
supply  the  wants  of  the  householder 
seeking  a  suitable  boundary  marker 
for  his  properly.  They  are  assembled 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  world, 
from  the  growing  trees,  even  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  via  the  smelt- 
ing furnace. 

The  fence  of  wood  is  familiar  to 
all.  The  wooden  pickets  and  square 
box  posts  used  to  enclose  door  yards 
of  homes  in  New  England  Colonies 
were  made  from  white  pine  and  were 
painted.  This  wood  is  si  ill  used,  shar- 
ing place  with  cedar  and  cypress. 
Posts  which  must  stand  in  the  wet 
ground  are  formed  from  red  cedar 
or  locust,  since  these  so  well  with- 
stand the  rigors  of  summer  heat  and 
winter  snow  and  ice.  Rustic  poles  and 
rails  are  invariably  of  cedar.  Chest- 
nut saplings,  woven  tightly  together, 
or  split  and  held  by  wires  one  or  two 
inches  apart,  form  an  effective  fence 
when  set   in  vertical  position. 

Wrought  iron,  ever  associated  with 
fencing  about  the  Virginia  estates,  has 


line  precedent  for  its  selection.  A 
fence  of  this  material  is  artistic  and 
long  lived,  with  but  slight  expense 
for  future  maintenance.  A  great  va- 
riety of  stock,  standard  designs  as- 
sures a  style  adaptable  to  any  type 
of  surrounding. 

The  chain  link  wire  fence  has  come 
into  increasing  favor  for  general  pur- 
pose protection.  Improved  in  design 
and  construction  it  is  found  today 
performing  most  of  the  functions  re- 
quired of  fencing.  Links  are  so  close- 
ly woven  that  no  person  or  animal 
can  penetrate  them,  yet  vision  is  not 
impeded  in  any  manner.  Galvanized 
iron  wire  with  a  copper  bearing  steel 
core  is  customarily  used.  One  modern 
fence  of  this  kind  is  made  from 
aluminum,  a  metal  which  will  not 
require  attention  or  painting,  and 
cannot  rust. 

A  fence  is  built  as  a  series  of  posts, 
connected  by  intermediate  sections. 
Spacing  of  supports  depends  upon 
the  material  used.  Seven  or  eight  feet 
is  customary  with  wood,  although 
with  the  ornamental  fence,  posts  are 
frequently  located  by  requirements 
of  the  design.  Wrought  iron  panels 
may  be  as  long  as  ten  feet  without 
impairment  to  rigidity,  an  interme- 
diate support  sometimes  being  intro- 
duced to  neutralize  the  tendency  to 
sag  in  the  center.  Chain  link  fence  is 
ordinarily  supported  by  posts  on  ten 
loot   centers. 

Posts  should  rest  upon  suitable 
foundations,  let  into  the  ground  well 
below  frost  level.  Methods  of  fasten- 
ing fencing  to  the  posts  varies  with 
the  material.  Wood  pickets  are  nailed 
in  place,  rustic  saplings  are  wired. 
Chestnut  is  used  for  the  woven  wood 
heat-treated  to  prevent  warp- 
ing and  woven  together  with  copper- 
covered,  rust-proof  wire.  Fencing  is 

keted    in    stock    panels    five    feet 
'  in  six  heights,  varying  from 
een  in<  hes  to  ten  feet. 
The  hurdle  fent  e  is  a  series  of  com- 
plete   units,    each    eight    feet    three 
h  -   long,  with  six  inch  diameter 
■  ii    either  end,   intended    to   be 
set    eight  ecu   inches  into  the   ground. 
Wooden  pins  hold  adjacent  units  to- 
gether  lo    form    a    barrier    four    feet 
high   which   may   be   readily   changed 
and  adapted  to  new  conditions. 

Wrought    iron    fence    sections    are 


China  and  Japan  in  Our  Muse- 
ums. By  Benjamin  March.  (In- 
stitute of  Pacific  Relations.) 

To  readers  in  China  and  Japan  this 
book  will  give  an  indication  of  the 
degree  to  which  American  institu- 
tions of  learning  and  of  popular  edu- 
cation recognize  the  indebtedness  of 
Western  culture  and  civilization  to 
the  Far  East  and  endeavors  to  secure 
an  enlightened  appreciation  for  the 
importance  of  its  contribution. 

A  History  of-  Chinese  Art.  By 
y^  George  Soulie  de  Morant.  (Jon- 
athan  Cape  and  Harrison  Smith.) 
Illustrated. 

Chinese  art  strikes  the  note  of  the 
weird  and  unearthly.  Its  products 
have  the  fascination  of  the  dream-' 
web.  "This  is  the  first  history  of 
Chinese  art,"  the  publishers  claim; 
but  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  there 
is  here  a  unique  treatment  of  the 
matter,  for  the  author  has  striven  to 
find  from  literature  and  poetry  what 
was  "the  dream  of  happiness"  in  each 
period — superb  idea! 

/Companions  of  the  Trail.  By 
^  Hamlin  Garland.  (The  Macmil- 
lan  Company.) 

Here  is  the  panorama  of  the  pre- 
jazz  age  when  a  drink  was  a  drink 
and  a  girl  was  a  "sweetie."  Here  you 


will  meet  Kipling,  Shaw,  Doyle,  John 
Burroughs,  Edward  MacDowell, 
Henry  James  and  his  brother  Jimmy, 
Zangwill,  Gertrude  Atherton,  Julia 
Marlowe,  and,  in  fact,  everybody  who 
was  anybody  in  those  free-and-easm 
days.  Renew  the  past  with  Mr.  Gar- 
land! 

I~he    Christ    Child.    As   told    by 
Matthew    and    Luke.    Made    by 
Maude  and  Miska  Petersham.  (Dou- 
bleday,  Doran  &  Co.)  Illustrated. 

This  is  a  book  in  colors  and  black 
and  white  with  biblical  text  under 
each  picture.  It  is  for  children  who 
are  still  religiously  inclined  (are  there 
any?). 

/"California  Gardens.  By  Winifred 
^ Starr  Dobyns.  (The  Macmillan 
Company.)  Illustrated. 

I  went  straight  to  this  book  to  re- 
new my  first-hand  memories  of  those 
hallucinatingly  beautiful  gardens  in 
California.  Here  they  are  in  all  their 
gorgeous  luxuriance  and  varied  efflor- 
escence. The  author  has  arranged  the 
illustrations  to  follow  out  a  landscape 
theme  featuring  the  various  elements 
of  design.  It  has  more  than  local  in- 
terest. It  will  fascinate  every  one  in- 
terested in  gardens.  This  book  is  an 
evening's  aesthetic  joy. 

(Continued  on  page  68) 


generally  assembled  by  bolting,  al- 
though one  patented  system  of  manu- 
facture welds  picket  and  rail.  Fence 
sections  are  then  bolted  to  posts  in 
the  field.  Chain  link  fencing,  obtain- 
able in  rolls,  is  first  stretched  to  bring 
it  taut,  and  is  then  clamped  to  the 
posts.  Jointing  of  two  fence  sections 
is  accomplished  with  a  special  spiral 
wire  which  makes  the  fence  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  monolithic  after 
assembly  is  completed. 

Wood  fences  of  white  pine  require 
painting  to  preserve  them.  By  this 
means  they  are  brought  into  harmony 
with  the  architecture  of  the  building 
which  they  surround.  Rustic  fences 
need  no  treatment,  are  long  lived  and 
quickly  blend  into  any  natural  back- 
ground. Wrought  iron  may  be  highly 
rust  resisting,  yet  a  paint  film  is 
necessary  to  prevent  formation  of 
rust  deposits  upon  the  surface.  Gal- 
vanized chain  link  requires  no  atten- 
tion save  what  little  painting  may  be 
advisable  for  the  posts  and  horizontal 


rails  that  support  and  strengthen  thiHJ 
entire   structure.    Non-ferrous   alum- 
inum   will    require    no    finish    treat- 
ment. 

Continual  exposure  to  the  elements 
places  the  fence  under  a  severe  strain, 
hence  the  advantage  of  selecting  a 
material  which  will  of  itself  offer 
sturdy  resistance  to  the  attacks  of 
the  weather.  Painted  iron  and  wood 
fences  must  receive  periodic  atten- 
tion to  keep  them  in  first  class  con- 
dition. Gates  must  be  properly  hung, 
and  hardware  checked  for  smooth 
operation. 

Obsolescence  should  not  be  blindly 
disregarded.  Just  as  the  freakishly 
designed  house  soon  becomes  ridicu- 
lous and  undesirable,  so  will  a  fence 
of  garish  design.  Depart  but  little 
from  conservative  construction  as 
represented  by  the  stock  products  of 
fence  manufacturers  of  reputation 
and  the  fence  about  your  homestead 
should  prove  sound  through  years  cl 
life. 


Flat  pine  pickets  make  a  trim  fence  around  this  attractive  garden.  This  type 

nf  fence  is  appropriate  to  use  with  a  variety  of  types  of  gardens,  though  espe- 

ciallj   suited  lo  a  rural  terrace.  From  the  Shevlin  Pine  Sales  Co. 
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Studebaker  betters  all  records 
for  betterments  in  the 

4  great  "Buys" 
of  1932 


BUY  on  the  basis  of  comparison 
this  year.  Look  over  all  the 
new  cars.  Your  sound  sense  will 
tell  you  that  in  these  "32  better- 
ments of  1932"  Studebaker  is 
giving  you  more  per  car  and  per 
dollar  than  anybody. 

These  Triumphant  New 
Studebakers  stand  out  in  every 
particular.  They  are  longer, 
roomier,  more  luxurious.  They 
have  Automatic  Ride  Control — 
the  last  word  in  safe  motoring. 
They  have  incomparably  finer  Free 
Wheeling  plus  new  fast-action 
Synchronized  Shifting  and  Auto- 
matic Starting.  They  have  shat- 
ter-proof Safety  Plate  Glass  in  all 
windshields  and  all  windows  of 
all  models  at  no  extra  charge, 
They  haveFull-Cushioned  Power 
— and  full  armor-plated  bodies. 
They  still  hold  unchallenged  all 
stock  car  records  for  all  distances 
from  30,000  miles  down  to  1 
kilometer. 

Studebaker  is  continually  put- 
ting more  into  its  cars  and  con- 
tinually asking  less  of  its  custom- 
ers. And  these  4  great  "buys"  of 
19  3  2  represent  the  greatest 
achievement  of  Studebaker  engi- 
neering genius  and  the  climax  of 
Studebaker  value-giving. 


PRESIDENT  EIGHT        $  1690  to  $  1990 

122  H.P.,    135"  wheelbase— Reductions  up  to  $560 

COMMANDER  EIGHT  $1350  to  $1560 
101   H.P.,   12  5"  wheelbase— Reductions  up  to  $235 

DICTATOR  EIGHT  $980  to  $  1 1 2  5 

85    H.P.,    117"   wheelbase— Reductions  up  to  $115 

STUDEBAKER  SIX  $840  to  $985 

80    H.P.,    117"    wheelbase— Price s  at   the  factory 
Bumpers,  spare  tires  extra.  State  or  Regal  eqpt.  $105 
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Models  of  Recently  Built  Modernistic  Houses 


These  really  ultra-modern 
houses  were  designed  for 
people  living  in  Washington, 
Annapolis  and  Westchester 
County,  each  especially 
suited  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience    of    the    owner 


Designed  hy  O.  G.  Stonorov 
and  H.  S.  Morgan 


TOP — Modern  country  resi- 
dence in  Washington,  D.  C. 
showing  living  room,  dining  room, 
enclosing  a  patio  opening  towards 
the  garden.  All  roofs  are  used  a^ 
terraces  and  the  top  as  a  solarium 


A  BO VE—  Rear  facade  of  a  resi- 
^"^  dence  in  Annapolis,  designed 
for  a  scientist  and  yachtsman.  Low- 
er floor  reserved  for  reception 
rooms  and  laboratories;  the  left 
end  contains  a  large  living  room 
two  floors  high  with  glass  enclosed 
tower     leading     to     roof     terrace 


I  EFT — Modern  country  resi- 
■—  dence  in  Westchester  County, 
northwest  exposure,  showing 
garage  and  servants'  quarters. 
House  contains  as  a  special  fea- 
ture a  swimming  pool,  18'  x  30'. 
Furthermore,  the  roof  of  the  living 
room    is    utilized    as    a    solarium 
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JDeauty. . .  comfort . . .  long  wear. . .  these  you 
accjuire,  of  course,  when  you  carpet  your 
floors,  l  et  you  achieve  afso  something 
erjually  essential  to  the  home  of  refinement 
— a  restful  and  unbroken  c/met.  1  his,  only 
carpeting  can  £ive  completely,  since  it  both 
deadens  heel  ta£>s  ancf  absorbs  surrounding 
noise,  (\rrom  tlie Looms  or  Adonawh  come 
car|>etin£s  both  |^fain-toned  ana  figured: 
dee{3-{:>iiedCdienilles,  ready- woven  or  woven 
to  order,  Wiltons,  /Xxminsters,  Velvets  — 
a  weave  and  j^rice  ran^e  to  suit  every  budget. 
\Y  hy  not  have  your  decorator  or  dealer 
consult  with  Mohawk  s  carpet  experts  ? 
MOHAWK  CARPET  MILLS,  aQ5  Fiftk  Ave.,  New  York 

\lills  at  Amsterdam,  l\e\v  York 


MOHhWK^i 
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Broadway  To  Date 

(Continued  from  page  46) 


Lee    Patrick    in 


"Blessed    Event,"    now 
Longacre  Theatre 


playing    at    the 


brainier,  but  profounder,  tapping  the 
roots  of  being.  Over  it  all  hovers 
Denis  Johnston,  aloof,  imperturb- 
able, creative. 

It  will  not  be  a  popular  play  or  a 
great  success,  for  you  remember  what 
Hamadayah,     the     Turkish     satirist 
said,  "Vox  Populi,  Vox — Peanuts!" 
"the  warrior's  husband" 

Suddenly,  without  a  trumpet,  a 
brilliant,  paradoxical  play  plopped 
down  on  us  in  full  dramatic  som- 
nolence, disturbed  only  by  the  bom- 
bilating  inanities  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Sirovich. 

Its  author  is  Julian  Thompson.  Its 
name  is  "The  Warrior's  Husband.'' 
It  is  the  finest  bit  of  historical  kid- 
ding that  has  appeared  on  our  stage 
since  I  know  not  when.  It  spoofs 
Hercules,  Homer,  the  famous  girdle 
that  Diana  wore  around  her  waist 
and  which  was  handed  down  and 
down  till  it  reached  the  Queen  of  the 
Amazons.  To  lose  it  was  to  lose  the 
Amazonian  prowess  in  battle.  And 
so,  as  the  gods  commanded,  Hercules 
went  forth  on  his  ninth  labor — to  gain 
the  girdle  of  Hippolyta,  Queen  of  the 
Amazons. 

Hippolyta  ruled  from  Pont  us,  the 
capital  of  the  Amazonian  country. 
All  things  are  reversed  in  this  wish- 
country  of  Women  Who  Are  Force- 
ful. As  the  curtain  rises  we  see  them 
in  armor.  They  have  reduced  their 
males — whom  they  woo  for  procrea- 
tive  purposes  only  and  then  throw  off 
like  old  dresses — to  mere  mush.  In 
consequence,  the  men  sit  at  home  and 
sew  or  do  the  housework.  They  are 
niminy-piminies,  without  an  excep- 
tion. 

The  part  that  first  greets  us  with 
its  eccentric  and  pounding  humor  is 
Romney  Brent's  portrayal  of  a  shy 
young  man,  with  whiskers  like  the 
late  Oom  Paul,  whose  mother  forci 
him  to  marry  the  Queen.  This  is  the 
tnost  uproariously  funny  role — this 
very  shy  and  girlish  young  man- 
that  this  fine  artist  has  yet  done. 
Every  movement,  every  touch  of 
Brent's  causes  ripples  of  laughter. 
And  he  plays  it  with  gusto  and  verve. 

Then  there  is  the  houncinglv  furi- 
ous performance  of  Katharine  Hep- 
burn as  Antiope,  who  fights  (and  is 
conquered,  body  and  all)   with  the 


Greek  Theseus, 
and,  in  fact,  tries 
to  shatter  the 
whole  Greek  army. 
She  is  frantically 
impressive.  Irby 
Marshall  as  the 
Queen  who  has 
lost  her  girdle  is 
good  and  Colin 
Keith-Johnston  as 
Theseus  is  rather 
too  English.  Don 
Beddoe's  Homer 
(press  agent  for 
the  Greek  army) 
was  a  witty  fellow 
and  the  Hercules 
of  that  circus 
titan,  Al  Ochs,  was 
played  as  a  man 
who  is  afraid  of 
his  shadow  (so  far 
have  we  gone  into 
historical  iconocl- 
asm!).  Alan  Camp- 
bell was  Achilles 
who  got  a  kick  in 
the  heel.  The  Her- 
ald of  Porter  Hall 
was  a  bubbling  bit. 
"The  Warrior's  Husband"  was 
sparkling  burgundy  in  a  week  that 
was  mostly  near-beer  and  beans. 

LAURETTE   TAYLOR 

Laurette  Taylor's  return  to  the 
stage  called  out  all  the  devotees  of 
that  beautiful,  stylized  and  genuinely 
artistic  actress.  She  looks  a  little 
more  matured,  naturally;  but  there 
is  still  with  her,  as  in  her  youth,  that 
dreamy-creamy  expression  of  face, 
the  semi-writhing  body,  the  beautiful 
hands  that  always  seem  to  be  ex- 
pressing benedictions.  Then  there  is 
the  clear-cut  voice  that  sends  her 
lines  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
the  house,  together  with  the  skim- 
ming way  she  interprets  her  role, 
achieving  depth  through  suggestion 
rather  than  hammering. 

Her  two  vehicles  were  "Alice-Sit- 
by-the-Fire"  and  "The  Old  Lady 
Shows  Her  Medals,"  two  of  Barrie's 
curiosities  of  comedy  and  sentiment. 
Barrie  is  the  only  sentimental  drama- 
tist who  always — or  nearly  always — 
rings  true  to  me  because  he  knows 
how,  and  just  when,  to  transmute  the 
sob  into  gurgling  laughter.  He  is 
really  more  satiric  than  sentimental. 
Old  fashioned?  Not  a  bit,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  I  enjoyed  his  "Alice" 
and  his  "Old  Lady"  as  much  as 
ever. 

Laurette  Taylor  made  the  startling 
transition  from  the  well-dressed,  so- 
phisticated Alice  Grey  of  the  first 
comedy  to  the  frowsy  old  charwoman 
of  the  second  play  with  the  ease  that 
stamps  the  woman  who  loves  her  art. 
She  is  superb  in  both  plays,  too  well 
known  to  need  description  here.  It 
was  a  fine  bit  of  comedy.  Charles 
Dalton  was  miscast  as  Colonel  Grey 
in  "Alice,"  but  Lucille  Lisle,  Lau- 
rence Fletcher  and  Peg  Ent whistle 
were  excellent  in  their  parts. 

'  hot-cha!" 

Florenz  Ziegfeld  is  the  Casibanca 
of  the  musical  show.  Musical  comedy 
is  evoking  It  is  going  into  satire, 
story.  But  Mr.  Ziegfeld  bravely 
stands  on  the  burning  deck  of  the 
Old  conventional  libretto  and  Glori- 
fied (iirls.  He  is  as  unchangeable  as 
the  Palisades. 

In  his  latest  offering,  "Hot-Cha!". 
there  is  still,  however,  the  old  Ziggy 
magic,    i he    beautiful    ensembles    of 


legs  and  chiffon,  with  glowing  Mexi- 
can scenery  by  the  ever-faithful 
Joseph  Urban. 

The  "story"  is  all  laid  in  the  cap- 
ital city  of  the  Chili  con  Carne  Re- 
public to  the  south  of  us.  There  are 
the  usual  be-spangled  sefioritas  with 
the  luring  ways  and  the  hot-tamale, 
knife-sticking  senors.  And  the  guitar, 
of  course! 

Let  us  forget  the  "story"  and  the 
commonplace  music  and  rush  to  the 
announcement  that  Lupe  Velez  and 
Bert  Lahr  are  the  whole  show.  The 
Sefiorita  Velez  is  beautiful,  enchant- 
ing and  has  warmth — even  wilting 
heat.  And  she's  learning  Americanese 
fast,  is  this  splendid  little  comedienne". 

Bert  Lahr,  of  course,  is  a  funny 
clown.  In  "Hot-Cha!"  he  is  prone  to 
pull  too  many  off-color  jokes  and 
suggestions  that  are  just  vulgar, 
cheap.  But  as  a  Spanish  bull-fighter 
he  is  an  uproar. 
He  has  a  face  like 
a  wrinkled  Dutch 
cheese. 

There  were 
others,  the  good- 
looking  Buddy 
Rogers  (for  the 
ladies)  ,  Lynn 
Overman  (for  the 
he-men),  andMar- 
jorie  White,  who 
makes  a  godawful 
noise  with  her 
throat.  There  is 
some  splendid 
dancing  by  Velez, 
Yolanda  .  and  the 
De  Marcos.  Mes- 
srs. Brown,  Hen- 
derson and  Mark 
Hellinger  made  the 
"book"  (sic). 

"child  of 
manhattan" 

There  are  fif- 
teen scenes  in 
Preston  Sturges' 
"Child  of  Man- 
hattan," which  is 
the  sordid  saga  of 
a  descendant  of 
Bertha  the  Sewing 
Machine  Girl. 
Bertha  is  all  done 

up  in  modern  dramatic  and  wise- 
cracking frippery  and  is  now  called 
Madeleine  McGonegal,  a  child  of  the 
cabarets.  Mr.  Sturges  calls  his  stage 
movie  "the  portrait  of  a  gal."  It  may 
be  a  portrait,  but  I  would  have  called 
it  a  series  of  comics  with  tears 
sprinkled  throughout  to  give  it  a 
human  touch. 

The  first  four  or  five  scenes  give 
promise.  They  are  witty  in  the  hands 
of  Reginald  Owen,  a  rich  and  elderly 
Launcelot  who  seduces  the  sweet, 
illiterate  and  unbelievably  innocent 
Madeleine,  assisted  by  Dorothy  Hall. 
who  is  the  gullible  Madeleine.  We  see 
the  rise  of  Madeleine'  till  her  baby 
dies  (scene  11).  Switch  to  Mexico 
(scenes  13  and  14,  third  reel),  where 
there  is  a  divorce,  and  then  back 
again  to  the  starting  post. 

The  settings  by  Jonel  Jorgulescu 
were  fine.  Mr.  Jorgulescu  is  an  artist. 
In  fact,  this  season  the  real  play- 
wrights are,  in  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
productions,  the  fellows  who  design 
the  settings. 
"night  over  taos" 

The  Group  Theatre's  third  produc- 
tion  was  Maxwell  Anderson's  "Night 
Over  Taos."  But  neither  in  this,  and 
certainly  not  in  their  second  produc- 


tion, "1Q31 — ",  have  they  touched 
their  superior  play,  "The  House  of 
Connelly." 

Mr.  Anderson  is  a  painstakin-- 
serious  American  dramatist.  He  h$$ 
written  some  good  plays.  But  in 
"Night  Over  Taos"  he  fails  lament- 
ably in  what  every  great  play  must 
have:  life.  And  by  life  I  mean  heart, 
brain  and  that  more  intangible,  but 
most  important  element,  flame. 

Concerning  a  little  known  episode 
in  American  history,  the  last  stand  of 
Spanish  feudalism  in  New  Mexico  in 
r-849  against  the  American  demo- 
cratic idea,  it  becomes  nothing  but  a 
high-falutin',  ranting,  old-fashioned 
costume  melodrama.  It  is  all  pictur- 
esque vacuity,  wind  and  noise,  end- 
ing, dramatically,  nowhere.  The 
thoughts,  ideas  and,  indeed,  the  emo- 
tions are  outmoded.  It  has  intense 
moments,  but  I  heard  even  in  these 


Margaret 


Sullavan,     starred     in     "Happy     Landing 
Chanin's  46th  Street  Theatre 


moments  the  creaking  of  the  pulleys 
and  tackle  of  the  machine  thriller. 
One  virtue  it  had — logic.  The  settings 
by  Robert  Edmond  Jones — a  large 
hacienda — was  the  most  convincing 
part  of  this  piece  of  dramatic  ata- 
vism. 
"happy  landing" 

Our  hero!  We  always  have  a  Hero! 
It's  the  repressed  adventure-instinct 
of  the  wage-slave  taking  the  air.  Our 
Hero  is  what  we  all  dream  of  being. 

Well  this  Hero  stuff  had  to  be 
smacked  on  the  stage  sooner  or  later 
along  with  the  other  ideas  and  crazes 
that  are  taking  the  count.  This  time, 
in  "Happy  Landing,"  by  John  B 
Hymer  and  William  E.  Barry,  the 
hooey  about  record-breaking  aviators 
comes  in  for  some  spoofing.  It  might 
have  been  done  better;  but  so  might 
"Hamlet."  So  let's  take  it  as  it  is, 
and  say  that  it  is  full  of  twittering 
laughs  and  bogus  heroics. 

It's  about  a  fellow  who  makes  a 
non-stop  flight  to  Japan.  He's  frorflp 
Old  Orchard  and  is  tied  up  with  a? 
telephone  operator,  who  finances  him. 
He  collects  a  $50,000  prize  and  be- 
comes Our  Hero.  Bunk,  surely,  but 
good  entertainment  if  you're  easy-j 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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In  Washington  s  Study 


jjff 

BURLINGTON  VENETIAN  BLINDS 

^4  Dignified  Yet  Fashionable  and 
Useful  Window  Furnishing 

IN    AN"!    COLOR   OR   STAIN 

May  ue  send  you  our  latest  catalogue? 

Burlington  Venetian  Blind  Co. 

503  Pine  Street,  Burlington,  Vermont 

1882— Golden  Anniversary— 1932 


Fine  Reproductions  . . .  reduced: 


ENJOY  LUXURIOUS  LIVING 
IN  THESE  FAMOUS  HOTELS 


Located  in  the  most  aristocratic 
quarter  of  l\iri>.  near  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  the  Royal-Monceau  is 
known  for  the  exquisite  taste  of 
itsappointments.Modern  in  every 
respect,  unique  for  its  at  mosphere 
of  quiet  distinction.  A  delightful 
garden  courtyard.  Every  apart- 
ment has  private  bath. 


The  Miramar  is  situated  beside 
the  finest  of  the  beaches  of  Biar- 
ritz, commanding  a  magnificent 
view  of  ocean  and  mountains.  The 
hotel  is  thoroughly  modern  — 
private  bath  in  each  apartment  — 
and  is  appointed  incharminggood 
taste.  The  restaurant  facing  the 
sea.  is  the  scene  of  brilliant  fetes. 


Reproduction  of  a  charm- 
ing half  statuary  Mantel 
of  the  Adam  Period  with 
inlay  of  Sienna  marble,  $450 


Never,  in  more  than  a 
century  of  importing 
genuine  antiques  and  re- 
productions, have  we 
secured  such  a  complete 
stock  of  fine  Mantels  at 
such  lowered  prices. 

These  chimney-pieces  are 
particularly  appropriate 
for  the  smaller  homes  of 
today.  They  become  a  fo- 
cal point  in  a  room  around 
which  the  entire  decora- 
tive scheme  may  be  built. 

Jackson's  Marble,  Stone 
and  Wood  Mantels  are 
masterpieces  —  all  beautiful, 
all  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  finest  home. 

Why  not  let  Jackson 
Products  serve  as  your 
standard  of  comparison 
when  buying  Antique 
Mantels,  Period  Repro- 
ductions or  other  fine  ap- 
pointments for  your  hearth. 

Visit  the  Jackson  Galleries 
or  Jackson's  Exclusive  Re- 
presentatives in  the  cities 
listed  below. 


Exclusive  Representatives  of  the  Win.  H.  Jackson  Company 


Boston 

PETTINGELL -ANDREWS    COMPANY 

Cincinnati 

THE  A.  B.  CLOSSON  JR.  COMPANY 

Cleveland 

THE  STERLING  &.  WELCH  COMPANY 

Denver 

DENVER  DRY  GOODS  COMPANY 


Detroit 
THE  MARTIN-GIBSON  COMPANY 

Oklahoma  City 

HARBOUR-LONGMIRE  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh 

BEAUX  ARTS 

Providence 

TILDEN-THL'RBER  CORPORATION 


For  full  information,  write  to  IBORAT.  Publicity  Representatives, 
565  Fifth  Are..  N.  Y.  Reseriations  through  recognized  Irani  agencies. 


The   Miramar    Royal-Monceau 

35  Ave.  Hoche,  near  Arc  de  Triomphe 


St.  Louis 

SCRUGGS-VANDERVOORT-  BARNEY 


JT  ith  its  Private  Beach 

BIARRITZ 


PARIS 


Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company 

2  West  4  7th  Street,  New  York  City  318  No.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

5514  Wilshire  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles 

(Supervision  W.  Jay  Saylor) 
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Magical  Spun-Glass  "Wallpaper" 


This  Fantastic  Idea  Is 
Really  aVery  Practical 
One,  for  Glass  "Wall- 
paper" Is  Being  Made 
by  Laying  Tiny 
Threads  of  Class  on  a 
Paper  Surface,  and  the 
Result  Is  a  Durable 
Wall  Covering,  Ap- 
plied as  Any  Wall- 
paper Would  Be 


THE  color*  of  this  spun  glass 
*  are  quite  enchanting.  Some 
of  the  paper  is  made  in  solid 
tones,  some  in  harmonizing 
stripes,  as,  for  instance,  pale 
blue  and  white,  beige  and 
orange,  cream  and  brown,  or  en- 
chanting all  silver  blue  or  lemon 
yellow,  or  chartreuse  or  oyster 
white.  The  glow  of  the  paper 
and  its  fine  texture  bring  it  into 
harmony  with  a  variety  of  woods 
— mahogany,  walnut,  Japanese 
black,  cream  white,  or  the  new 
and  attractive  modernistic  woods 


t 


rill'!  decorative  possibilities  of 
'  spun  glass  wallpaper  arc  al- 
mosl  limitless.  It  makes  an  ex- 
cellent surface  for  paint,  thereby 
suggesting  an  interesting  com- 
bination of  a  plain  surface  with 
delicate  murals.  It  is  an  extra- 
ordinarily interesting  back- 
ground for  the  ultra  modernistic 
decoration,  or  could  be  used  ap- 
propriately with  the  N  ictorian, 
Biedermeier,  the  French  Louis, 
or  the  English  18th  Century. 
Courtesj    Miller   Godarl    X    Co. 


- 
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lo  Those 

who  own  Paintings,  Drawings  or  Prints 


The  American  Art  ^Dealers  Association 


INCORPORATED  1918 


Announces  the  Foundation  of  Its 

ART    SERVICE    BUREAU 

AT  598  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


x  he  American  Art  Dealers  Association  includes  leading  dealers 
of  long  experience  in  handling  paintings,  drawings  and  prints,  both  Ameri- 
can and  foreign. 

1  he  collective  authority  of  these  dealers  is  now  made  available 
to  the  public  through  the  Art  Service  Bureau  of  the  Association  without 
charge,  except  when  research  or  extensive  efforts  are  necessary. 

Inquiries  are  cordially  invited  from  those  interested  in  obtain- 
ing authoritative  information  on  any  problems,  ranging  from  art  education 
and  the  collecting  of  fine  art,  to  the  proper  hanging  of  a  picture. 

Write  to  Department  G  for  your  copy  of  ART  SERVICE, 
which  will  be  mailed  free  on  request.  It  contains  an  outline  of  the  services 
available  through  the  Art  Service  Bureau,  including  expertization,  appraisal 
and  restoration,  and  other  valuable  information  about  pictures,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  dealers  included  in  the  Association. 

1  he  American  Art  Dealers  Association  is  incorporated  in  the 
interest  of  art  in  America  and  to  safeguard  the  buying  public.  This  organiza- 
tion is  open  only  to  reputable  dealers  throughout  America. 


The  AMERICAN  ART  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

598  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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SPUN    CLASS 

A  NEW 

AND  ORIGINAL  IDEA  IN 

WALL  COVERING 


T 


he  same  old  question,  SHOULD  PEOPLE  LIVE 
IN  GLASS  HOUSES,  is  still  being  asked.  As  far  as 
we  were  concerned  we  did  not  care  very  much  but 
since  the  question  was  constantly  brought  to  us,  we  then 
realized  something  had  to  be  done  about  it  and  at 
a  tremendous  cost  we  hired  a  group  of  experts  to  find 
the  solution.  Well,  months  followed  months  and  nothing 
was  being  done,  and  we  were  quite  peeved  and  des- 
perate over  the  whole  thing.  When  suddenly  we  had  a 
phone  call  from  our  Berlin  representative  who  in  a  most 
excited  voice  advised  us  that  he  had  made  the  dis- 
covery of  the  century  .  .  .  wall-paper  made  of  glass. 

But  let  us  be  serious,  we  really  mean  it.  We  are  the 
sole  agents  to  the  decorators  in  the  U.  S.  A.  for  this 
wonderful  new  product. 

It  reflects  the  beauty  of  your  home 

It  is  washable,  easily  applied  to  the  wall,  comes  in 
lovely  pastel  color  combinations  or  plain  shades. 

Samples  will   be   sent  to  responsible   firms 


MILLER,  CODART  &  CO. 

Formerly  with    Marc   Peter,   Jr.,    Inc. 

IMPORTERS     TO     THE     DECORATIVE     TRADE 
138  East  55th  Street,  New  York  City 


You  will  also  find  in  our  showrooms  a  large  assortment 
of  Biedermeier  antiques 


Some  Half-Forgotten  Roses 
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the  very  dainty  Schneezwerg,  in  En- 
glish "snow-dwarf."  One  hybrid  I 
cherish  has  mossy  buds,  and  is  a 
sort  of  climber.  It  is  Wichmoss.  But 
I  must  not  forget  the  "plain"  Rugosa, 
undesignated  by  a  variety  name.  Es- 
pecially along  the  seacoast,  where 
theoretically  roses  will  not  flourish, 
do  these  great  bushes  lend  decoration 
and  elegance  with  their  distinctive 
foliage  and  their  pink,  magenta  or 
white  blooms. 

The  truly  natural  roses  of  any 
land  are  those  that  persist  against 
hardship,  reproduce  and  extend  them- 
selves by  the  seeds  found  in  their 
fruits  or  "hips,"  and  that  are  called 
"wild  roses."  Such  roses  are  also' 
superb  for  the  larger  garden  uses, 
and  become  more  beautiful,  vigorous 
and  enduring  under  culture.  Very 
seldom  does  one  see  them,  however; 
they  have  been  pushed  aside  or  for- 
gotten in  this  hybrid  tea  rush.  Prob- 
ably the  most  generally  found,  es- 
pecially in  old  gardens,  is  the  near- 
native  leggy,  spreading  and  hardy 
six-foot  shrub  called  Harison's  Yel- 
low (please  don't  work  another  "r" 
into  the  name  of  the  clergyman  who 
is  reputed  to  have  made  this  hybrid 
much  more  than  a  century  ago!). 
This  is  one  removed  from  the  Wild 
Rosa  joetida  of  the  botanists.  Its 
many  bright  yellow,  double,  small 
blooms  come  very  early.  The  foliage 
has  a  delightful  fragrance  one  does 
not  soon  forget.  As  a  dooryard  or 
corner  shrub  this  old  favorite  could 
well  become  a  new  favorite  as  it  is 
an  old  favorite  among  the  truly  gar- 
den-wise. 

America  provides  several  wild  roses 
that  do  good  garden  service.  Setigera, 
of  the  east,  is  a  bush  or  a  climber, 
as  preferred.  Its  peculiar  gray-green 
foliage  and  its  late  and  abundant 
clear  pink  flowers  distinguish  it.  Of 
course  ruggedly  hardy,  it  has  con- 
tributed its  endurance  and  vigor  to 
some  remarkable  hybrids  soon  to 
come  into  commerce. 

The  Virginia-Carolina  natives,  and 
Lucida  as  well,  are  of  good  garden 
value,  and  serve,  for  example,  to 
make  lovely  low  hedges  in  the  White 
House  grounds  at  Washington — the 
place  where  we  imprison  a  selected 
American  for  four  or  eight  years  so 
that  we  may  blame  him  for  all  our 
troubles! 

As  we  draw  plants  and  people,  arts 
and  sciences,  decoration  and  desola- 
tion from  all  the  world,  we  include 
the  rose  wildings  that  come  along. 
There  isn't  here  space  to  tell  how 
I  fell  in  love  with  the  Dog  rose  of 
Europe  (Rosa  canina  in  proper  nam- 
ing) under  another  name.  A  great 
plant  thereupon  bloomed  at  Breeze 
Hill,  and  it  looked  on  early  June 
mornings  as  if  a  million  pink  butter- 
flies had  settled  on  it.  Nearly  the 
same  distinctive  elegance  belongs  to 
a  Chinese  wild  rose,  brought  to 
America  by  the  late  E.  H.  Wilson, 
and  by  him  believed  to  be  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  familiar  Crimson 
Rambler  that  literally  swept  the  land 
a  score  of  years  ago.  This  wild  rose 
is  Rosa  mult i flora  cathayensis;  it 
serves  as  a  graceful  climber  or  as  a 
great   informal  bush. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  overlook 
the  so-called  type  known  as  Japanese 
Multitlora,  which  is  good  for  a  de- 
fensive hedge  as  used  in  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  or  as  a  great  lawn  speci- 
men. 

One    of    the    finest    contributions 


from  Asia  is  the  ruggedly  hardy,  easy 
growing  Rosa  hugonis,  which  has  be- 
gun to  be  known  as  the  Golden  Rose 
of  China.  It  belongs  in  the  shrulw 
border,  or  along  the  driveway,  not  in"*' 
the  hybrid  tea  neighborhood,  because 
its  size  and  vigor,  as  well  as  its  grace- 
ful habit,  make  one  think  of  the 
much  overplanted  Van  Houtte  spirea. 
This  Hugonis  beauty  has  pleasingly 
divided  foliage,  curious  red  twigs,  and 
Very  early  in  the  rose  summer  so 
great  a  mass  of  dainty  light  yellow 
flowers  that,  although  less  than  two 
inches  across,  they  come  about  an 
inch  apart  on  the  long,  arching 
shoots.  This  is  possible  because  they 
literally  surround  these  twigs!  Some- 
times in  fall  the  foliage  of  Hugonis 
turns  to  a  pleasing  purple  before  it 
falls. 

Coming  to  us  from  Turkestan  is 
the  earliest  to  bloom  of  all  roses 
within  my  knowledge,  and  one  the 
late  Charles  Sprague  Sargent  be- 
lieved to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
wild  roses.  It  is  Rosa  ecae,  yet  too 
new  to  have  a  common  name  given  it, 
though  it  surely  merits  a  more  eupho- 
nious cognomen  than  its  bother- 
some scientific  name.  Its  blooms  are 
about  the  size  of  those  of  Hugonis, 
and  as  plentiful.  They  are  clear  prim- 
rose in  color.  The  plant  they  come  to 
cover  is  decorative  and  graceful  as 
are  few  shrub  subjects.  The  twigs,  the 
thorns,  the  foliage,  as  well  as  the 
flowers  that  open  the  rose  season,  are 
notably  different  and  pleasant.  Ecae 
(pronounced  e-key.  I  think)  deserves 
an  open  place  so  that  its  sheer  round- 
ed elegance  may  develop  and  be  seen. 

Quite  a  group  of  these  Asiatic  wild- 
ings are  of  high  garden  value,  though 
only  a  few  of  the  fashion-submerged 
nurserymen  have  yet  discovered  them. 
Rosa  xanthina  has  several  forms  with 
good,  small,  clear  yellow  flowers  on 
an  awkward  bush.  R.  soulieana  isn't 
a  rose  at  all  when  it  is  in  bloom — it 
is  a  bit  of  white  cloud  that  has  set- 
tled in  the  garden.  Rosa  moyesi  is  the 
reddest  of  all  wild  roses,  and  the 
meanest,  I  fear,  for  it  doesn't  seem 
happy  in  America. 

Also  of  the  Orient,  but  seeming  to 
enjoy  the  Occident,  are  the  exquisite 
Rosa  wilhnottiae  of  west  China  and 
the  north  China  R.  multibractcata. 
Both  are  graceful  in  habit,  tall,  pink 
in  flower  (pink  being  the  normal 
rose  color,  of  course!),  and  scarce  in 
commerce. 

A  rose  that  seems  impossible  is 
Rosa  watsoniana,  of  doubtful  origin. 
Its  small  foliage  is  narrow  and  dif- 
ferent from  anything  save  a  willow; 
its  flowers  are  inconspicuously  small 
and  white.  The  pleasant  habit  com- 
mends this  rose.  Then  R.  rubrijolia 
comes  into  the  garden  picture  be- 
cause of  its  wine-red  leafage,  just  a 
bit  out  of  key  with  the  pink  flowers 
that  do  not  long  interfere  with  the 
color  accent  this  rose  can  give. 

The  Scotch  or  Burnet  rose  is  old 
in  gardens,  and  in  many  varieties.  I 
know  this  Rosa  spinosissima  best  and 
like  it  best  in  its  two  white  forms, 
characterized  by  a  rounded,  even 
shrub  of  rather  formal  habit,  and  not 
much  over  three  feet  high.  Covered 
very  early  with  bright  green  foliage, 
this  mound  of  green  is  soon  dotted 
with  many,  many  two-inch  white 
blooms  of  real  beauty.  The  second 
form  has  bothered  the  botanical  au- 
thorities for  some  of  them  call  it 
Rosa  altaica,  and  others  hitch  the  or- 
( Continued  on  page  61) 
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igin  in  the  Altai  mountains  to  the 
spinosissima  handle.  The  late  W.  C. 
Egan.  a  garden  prince  whose  domain 
isvas  at  Highland  Park,  near  Chicago, 
called  it  "the  Northern  Cherokee." 
because  its  very  large,  pure  white 
flowers  reminded  him  of  the  famil- 
iar roadside  escape  that  gardens  in 
the  southern  States  and  California 
leave  almost  entirely  out  of  their 
calculations.  This  Altaica  is  uniquely 
worth  while. 

If  we  may  turn  our  eyes  down  to 
the  lawn  level,  we  may  perceive  in 
this  survey  of  unusual  roses  one  wild 
Japanese  species.  Rosa  wichuraiaria, 
that  is  an  admirable  ground  cover 
with  its  glossy  foliage,  starred  very 
late  in  the  first  rose  season  with 
beautiful  white  flowers.  It  was.  I 
think,  the  late  Peter  Henderson  who 
tried  to  hitch  this  beauty  particular- 
ly to  the  cemeteries  as  the  "Memor- 
ial Rose."  But  why  wait  until  one  is 
dead  to  enjoy  it? 

That  same  genial  Irishman,  the 
late  Mr.  Egan  above  mentioned,  who 
proved  by  living  eighty-eight  years 
the  life-continuing  value  of  the  gar- 
den, introduced  me  to  a  presumed 
hybrid  between  Rosa  moyesi  and  R. 
wichuraiana  which  is  obtainable  now 
as  "Max  Graf."  Max  is  a  very  hardy, 
happy  and  healthy  rose  gentleman, 
of  male  vigor,  who  does  wonderful 
work  as  a  coverer  of  slopes,  and  who. 
keeping  usually  under  a  half-yard 
L  in  height,  spreads  in  beauty,  each 
June  opening  immense  flowers  of  a 
pleasing  non-magenta  pink.  No  bet- 
ter bank  cover  is  available  to  us  of 
the  cool  climates. 

An  English  clergyman,  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Pemberton.  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  roses  and  made  some  effec- 
tive and  pleasing  crosses  with  the  old 
Musk  rose.  Of  his  varieties  several 
are  available  either  as  bushes  or  mod- 
ified climbers,  and  they  are  quite 
different  because  they  have  tendency 
to  bloom  the  summer  through.  Their 
names  are  attractive,  and  so  are  the 
flowers.  I  mention  in  this  connection 
Ceres.  Danae  and  Xur  Mahal.  These 
are  in  American  commerce  and  they 
fill  a  useful  place  in  the  rose  gallery. 

Touching  thus  upon  climbers  I 
must  tell  of  the  achievements  of  that 
rose  man  who  lived  a  long  life  on 
Cape  Cod.  M.  H.  Walsh  produced 
many  good  roses,  among  them  the 
double  red  climber  which  is  better 
than  the  old  Crimson  Rambler.  Its 
name  is  Excelsa,  and  it  is  not  often 
found. 

But  I  mentioned  Walsh  because  I 
was  thinking  of  what  I  have  called 
"the  Walsh  quartette"  which  includes 
four  varieties  of  rampant  vigor,  late- 
blooming  quality,  and  large  single 
flowers  of  exquisite  beauty.  Milky 
Way  begins  the  quartette  and  de- 
scribes itself.  Evangeline  comes 
next,  with  dainty  pink  flowers  more 
beautiful  than  an  apple  blossom,  if 
that  is  possible.  Paradise  carries  on 
the  color  depth  in  its  notched  and 
crimped  petals  which  give  an  inde- 
scribable elegance  to  the  blooms.  Hi- 
awatha, in  deep  crimson,  rounds  out 
this  excellent  series.  These  four  are 
not  timid  little  things  which  can  be 
satisfied  to  grow  on  a  garden  stake; 
they  make  growths  of  ten  or  more 
feet,  and  need  room  to  express  them- 
selves. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been 
complaining  in  the  South  about  my 
rose  friends  who  do  not  have 
Mermaid  in  their  gardens.  Mermaid 


is  either  a  bush  rose  or  a  climbing 
rose  or  a  bank-cover  rose,  as  you 
want  it.  It  is  a  hybrid  of  the  Rosa 
bracteata  which  has  escaped  in  the 
South  but  is  not  hardy  in  the  North. 
Mermaid,  however,  has  endured 
Breeze  Hill  winds  for  many  years, 
and  is  cherished  there  for  its  5-inch- 
wide  primrose  flowers  produced  all 
summer.  There  is  also  continual  ad- 
miration for  its  peculiar  and  appar- 
ently impregnable  foliage. 

Another  overlooked  rose,  a  climb- 
er as  well,  is  Zephirine  Drouhin.  No 
coy  young  thing  is  this  lady,  because 
she  began  to  be  known  in  France  in 
1868.  Yet  her  beauty  is  fresh  as  well 
as  perennial,  as  expressed  in  large, 
semi-double  open  flowers  of  a  spark- 
ling rosy  red  which  do  not  fade  dis- 
agreeably as  do  the  blooms  of  the 
much  vaunted  Climbing  American 
Beauty.  It  is  thornless,  its  bloom 
lasts  over  many  June  weeks,  and  the 
plant  seems  abundantly  hardy.  If  it 
had  no  other  quality  to  commend  it 
than  fragrance,  that  would  insure 
friendship  for  it. 

Writing  of  thornless  roses  brings 
to  mind  Mme.  Sancy  de  Parabere,  a 
thornless  climber  of  moderate  vig- 
or, providing  for  two  early  weeks  in 
the  rose  season  pleasing  blooms  of 
good  size,  reasonable  fragrance,  and 
light  violet-rose  in  color.  This  fine 
old  rose  is  ruggedly  hardy  even  under 
rigorous  conditions. 

Nearly  all  the  "old"  roses,  by 
which  I  mean  those  that  were  in  the 
catalogues  and  in  the  gardens  two 
and  three  generations  ago,  have  been 
lost  sight  of  in  the  popularity  of  the 
hybrid  tea  class.  They  are  now  com- 
ing into  the  public  eye  because  at  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Rose  So- 
ciety held  in  Atlantic  City  in  Sep- 
tember, 1030,  Mrs.  Francis  King 
made  a  plea  for  them  which  has  ech- 
oed up  and  down  the  country.  Even 
under  conditions  of  neglect  and 
abuse,  some  of  these  old  Damask  and 
Gallica  roses  have  persisted,  and  it 
is  believed  that  shortly  the  gather- 
ing of  them  together  by  amateurs 
and  wise  nurserymen  will  make  them 
available  again. 

Meanwhile,  one  is  in  commerce, 
and  has  not  been  out  of  commerce, 
I  suspect,  since  it  was  first  sent  out 
in  1551.  Its  peculiarly  red  and  white 
striped  petals  suggested  its  name, 
which  is  York  and  Lancaster.  The 
blooms  are  fragrant,  semi-double, 
and  there  is  an  old-world  aspect 
about  this  reminiscence  of  the  bloody 
Wars  of  the  Roses  which  causes  high 
regard  for  it  where  it  is  known.  An- 
other old  rose,  but  quite  a  youth  in 
comparison  with  York  and  Lancas- 
ter, is  the  dainty  Hermosa,  which  I 
knew  when  I  was  a  boy  as  the  only 
then  available  true  "monthly  rose." 
It  is  by  the  systematists  assigned  to 
the  China  class,  but  that  doesn't 
mean  anything.  That  it  is  all  summer 
covered  with  its  double,  fragrant, 
not  very  large,  pleasantly  pink  flow- 
er's, on  foliage  with  a  peculiar  blue- 
green  hue,  is  the  reason  why  most 
discriminating  rose  fanciers  smile 
when  they  see  it. 

The  real  wizard  of  the  rose  in  the 
United  States  was  the  late  Dr.  Wal- 
ter Yan  Fleet,  who  was  responsible 
for  our  finest  hardy  climbing  roses. 
American  Pillar.  Dr.  W.  Yan  Fleet. 
Silver  Moon,  Bess  Lovett  and  many 
other  satisfactory  and  tremendously 
vigorous  climbing  roses  belong  to 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


HUNDREDS    OF     FINE     OCCASIONAL 
PIECES     ARE     SACRIFICED! 

Fine  Tables,  Chairs,  Stools  and  Commodes,  acquired  from 
the  foremost  European  Craftsmen,  are  now  available  at  lowt  Y 
prices  than  one  could  imagine  were  possible.  See  your  furni- 
ture dealers  or  decorators.  The)  hare  descriptive  folders  con- 
taining full  details  of  this  extraordinary  warehouse  disposal. 


(^Importers  &  Makers  of  Fine  Furniti  reV> 


GENERAL  OFFICES  AND  SHOWROOMS 

NEW  YORK— 320  East  47th  St.  (Between  1st  &  2nd  Avt  r. ) 

CHICAGO  Showrooms— 660  Cass  St.  (No.  Wabash  Ave.) 

EOS  ANGEEES  Showrooms — 207  North  Vermont  Ave. 
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1/2  Price  Sale 

For  the  first  time  in  23  years 
S.  E.  Munyer  is  conducting  a  sale 

OFFERING— 

the  entire  stock  of  Munyer  linens 
and  laces  at  one-half  price 

Table  covers,  luncheon,  tea  and 
breakfast  sets,  towels,  sheets,  hand- 
kerchiefs, etc.  Also  antique  laces. 

Rare  opportunity  for  trousseau 

requirements  including 

bridal  veils 

S.  E.  MUNYER 


Cor.  59th  St. 
SavoA  -Plaza 


777  Fifth  Ave, 

New  York 
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Grace  and  Elegance  of  Hepplewhite 


(  Continued  from  page  34) 


It  rocs  without  saying  that  each 
of  us  has  a  preference  for  some  par- 
ticular early  type  of  furniture.  It 
may  be  Queen  Anne  or  Chippendale 
or  the  lighter  styles  of  Hepplewhite 
and  the  other  Late  Georgian  cabinet- 
makers; at  the  same  time,  none  of 
us  should  be  averse  to  "seeing  before 
deciding",  for  which  reason  we  advise 
taking  some  little  time  to  study  the 
many  examples  which  are  to  be  found 
in  our  American  shops.  Because  while 
any  one  piece  may  well  be  pictured 
in  some  particular  place  in  the  house. 
it  may  possibly  prove  to  be  out  of 
keeping  with  its  surroundings. 

Those  opinions  which  we  writers , 
put  forth  are  invariably  the  result  ' 
of  seeing  the  mistakes  so  frequently 
made.  And  any  suggestions  contained 
in  such  articles  as  this  are  advanced 
after  considering  the  settings  we  have 
seen.  This  does  not  imply  that  every 
setting  has  been  seen  in  a  home; 
many  are  found  in  the  almost  innum- 
erable rooms  which  we  have  mention- 
ed, but  the  latter  are  extremely  val- 
uable as  aids  to  arrangement  and  use 
of  proper  color  accompaniments. 

One  setting  of  this  type  is  pic- 
tured here  and  is  actually  the  corner 
of  a  paneled  room,  invitingly  arrang- 
ed for  a  game  of  cards.  The  walls  are 
of  pine  and  the  mahogany  buffet  and 
card  table  are  in  the  style  of  Chip- 
pendale; yet  these  clearly  "belong" 
with  the  hoop-back  Hepplewhite 
chairs  which  here  have  the  graceful 
pierced  fan-like  splat.  These  particu- 
lar chairs  will  serve  to  show  how 
George  Hepplewhite  borrowed  and 
adapted  the  designs  of  Chippendale. 
The  back  legs  and  stretcher  rails 
have  all  the  sturdy  qualities  of  the 
earlier  style  but  daintiness  is  intro- 
duced by  using  what  is  known  as  the 
Marlborough  legs  in  front;  this  leg 
having  the  square  tapered  form  with 
the  rectangular  molded  foot  terminal, 
known  as  the  spade  foot,  which  Hep- 
plewhite was  very  fond  of  using. 

Then  let  us  touch  upon  what  may 
perhaps  be  called  "individual  set- 
lings"  as  distinct  from  a  complete 
si  heme.  These  are  of  special  impor- 
tance  as  a  means  to  break  up  large 
expanses  of  walls;  as  decoration  for 
a  hall;  to  give  an  air  of  length  to  a 
room;  and  to  allow  the  use  of  two 
pieces  of  furniture  in  such  a  way  as  in 
bring  about  a  useful  decoration.  For 
either  of  these,  Hepplewhite  furniture 
is  appropriate  because  being  quite  lighl 
in  character,  pieces  may  be  selected 
which  give  no  evidence  of  bulkiness. 

It  is  possible  to  obtain  numerous 
styles  of  small  tables  with  shaped 
lops  and  generally  having  a  drawer 
titled  in  the  frame;  any  such  table 
with  a  suitable  mirror  on  the  wall 
above  brings  a  subdued  elegance  to 
a  small  hall  or  to  the  wall  of  a  room 
Some  of  these  tables  are  fitted  with 


as  many  as  three  small  drawers  and 
occasionally  one  can  be  found  with 
a  pull-out  slide  immediately  below 
the  top;  the  slide-out  slab  servingfc3 
as  a  writing  desk,  or  may  be  useful 
as  a  poudre  table.  The  same  arrange- 
ment is  achieved  by  using  one  of  the 
shaped  front  commodes  which  can 
be  acquired  from  any  good  shop; 
perhaps  you  may  have  to  wait  for  a 
short  while  before  finding  one  of  the 
exact  type  suitable,  but  there  is  no 
shortage  of  these  or  other  pieces  of 
original   Hepplewhite   furniture. 

There  is  another  phase  to  be  con- 
sidered in  using  this  style  and  that 
is  the  possibility  of  obtaining  what 
is  often  spoken  of  as  colorful  furni- 
ture. Hepplewhite  belonged  to  that 
school  of  cabinet-makers  who  suc- 
cessfully employed  well-known  paint- 
ers to  decorate  the  surfaces  of  their 
woodwork.  Not  that  all  this  work 
was  satisfactory,  because  frequently 
the  colorings  were  far  from  being  in 
harmony  with  the  tones  of  the  wood 
on  which  the  design  was  painted.  But 
there  are  pieces  of  satinwood  deco- 
rated with  flowers  and  landscapes 
which  when  appropriate  to  the  treat- 
ment of  an  interior  never  fail  to 
elicit  admiration. 

However,  any  one  who  has  devoted 
some  study  to  this  furniture  will  gen 
erally  admit  that  the  veneered  and 
inlaid  surfaces  are  preferable  to  most 
of  those  decorated  by  the  painters.^ 
Commodes,     sideboards,     fronts     of»' 
desks,    table    tops   and    other   pieces    I 
are  to  be  found  veneered  with  that 
beautiful    figure   known   as   "crotch" 
which  is  similar  to  a  large  plume  of 
varying  shades  of  brown;  sometimes 
the  veneered  panel  is  outlined  by  a 
wide    band    of    satinwood    or    other 
light er  colored  wood.  And  complete 
patterns   are   occasionally   found   on 
table  tops  composed  of  different  col- 
ored woods,  while   the   legs  will   be 
outlined  by  narrow  bands  of  holly. 

Such  pieces  as  these  while  orna- 
mental are  never  obvious,  merely 
bringing  to  a  room  that  pleasant  va- 
riation of  tonal  qualities  without 
which  any  scheme  is  "flat"  and  un- 
interesting. 

We  would  like  to  touch  upon  one 
piece  of  furniture  which  so  often 
proves  an  attractive  addition  to  a 
living  room;  that  is  the  so-called 
chair-back  settee.  Scats  of  this  type 
in  I  he  Hepplewhite  style  are  specially 
noteworthy  because  he  almost  inva- 
riably used  the  "hump-back"  shield 
shape;  often  too  the  frame  is  painted. 
And  they  are  remarkably  effective 
when  placed  against  a  tinted  or  a  pa- 
pered wall,  because  the  wall  serves  as 
a  colorful  background  as  it  brings  the 
pierced  splat s  or  other  shapes  of  the 
backs  into  relief.  Further  the  long  seat 
being  in  some  suitable  cover  is  another 
medium  for  contrasting  color  effects. 


A  Romantic  Montecito  Home 

(  Continued  from  page  13) 


architecture  and  iis  appropriate  envi- 
ronment. The  general  color  scheme  is 
green  and  stone  color.  On  the  walls 
.ire  18th  Century  painted  panels 
found  in  Paris  in  a  very  old  house. 
The  decorations  are  I  )irect  oire,  in- 
cluding the  swan-like  emu  lies  and  the 
graceful  chairs. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures about  this  house,  and  (he  same 
is  true  of  the  garden,  is  that   every 


del  ail  has  been  worked  out  to  a  per- 
fected beauty,  which  is  very  rare,  in 
even  the  loveliest  of  homes.  Mrs. 
C.iningt on's  imagination  seems  to  fill 
the  eiglil  acres  of  her  garden  and  4 
(he  pink  villa  and  the  Greek  studio  " 
with  a  succession  of  poetical  sur- 
prises as  though  only  time  and  space 
could  limit  the  charm  of  what  she 
considers  the  genuine  home  should 
express. 
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Denmark,  the  Land  of  the  Vikings 

(Continued  from  page  45) 


a   corner  of  the  roof  of  the   tower. 

Now  to  describe  the  koldt  Bord. We 
were  introduced  to  this  after  spend- 
ing several  hours  in  the  great  moated 
castle  of  Frederiksborg  at  Hillerod. 
That  alone  is  sufficient  to  inspire  an 
appetite  quite  apart  from  the  antici- 
pation brought  by  the  clear  atmos- 
phere. Before  we  forget  it:  Frederiks- 
borg Castle  contains  quite  a  lot  of 
furniture  which  is  more  or  less  essen- 
tially Danish  and  to  antiquarians  of- 
fers considerable  interest.  We  hear 
much  about  English,  French,  Italian 
and  even  German  styles  of  early 
decoration,  but  little  is  generally 
known  of  the  Danish. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  one  of  the 
pleasures  of  foreign  travel  is  to  taste 
the  really  national  dishes.  Unfortu- 
nately there  has  been  a  noticeable 
tendency  in  Europe  of  recent  years 
to  '"adapt"  the  food  to  American 
tastes.  Consequently  in  most  coun- 
tries, unless  one  is  able  to  find  restau- 
rants which  are  to  a  great  extent  un- 
frequented by  tourists,  the  dishes 
are  entirely  "un-native".  But  in  Den- 
mark the  Smoerrebroed  and  koldt 
Bord  are  offered  to  native  and  visi- 
tor alike. 

Smoerrebroed  consists  of  a  small 
piece  of  bread  with  Danish  butter, 
(and  that  butter  is  real  cream  ).  meat 
or  fish,  lobster,  eggs,  salads,  spiced 
herring  and  other  tritles.  But  even 
this  is  incomparable  to  the  Koldt 
«  Bord;  this  Koldt  Bord  (meaning  cold 
dishes')  is  not  intended  for  any  small 
appetite.  When  there  is  a  large  party 
no  ordinary  table  is  sufficient  to  hold 
the  almost  endless  procession  of 
dishes  which  two  or  more  waiters 
bring  from  the  pantry.  There  are  four 
or  five  kinds  of  pickled  herring; 
jellied  eels;  several  other  fish ;  half  a 
dozen  dishes  each  containing  a  differ- 
ent cold  roast  bird;  lobster;  numer- 
ous salads;  eggs  served  in  a  variety 
of  ways;  cold  meats;  and  not  a  few 
we  must  admit  having  forgotten. 

But  we  do  remember  that  accord- 
ing to  our  friend  Mr.  Nilsson,  each 
dish  must  be  sampled,  the  while 
lubricating  the  throat  with  beer;  and 
the  small  glasses  of  "Snaps"  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  as  aforesaid.  Fortu- 
nately snaps  is  served  in  tiny  glasses, 
because  it  is  strikingly  potent  to  those 
unaccustomed  to  it.  Do  not  gather  the 
impression  that  the  koldt  Bord,  as 
described,  comprised  the  whole  meal; 
it  did  not.  It  was  merely  a  sort  of 
liors  d'oeuvres.  The  real  meal  began 

1  after  the  array  of  dishes  were  cleared 
away  and  that  "real  meal"  took  the 
form  of  hot  fish,  hot  meat,  biscuits, 
pastry,  including  the  famous  Roed- 
groed — a  fruit  pudding  served  with 
cream — and  several  kinds  of  cheese. 
When  the  time  came  to  light  the 
cigars,  we  were  glad  it  wasn't  our  job 
to  drive  the  car.  We  had  a  delightful 
lean  -  back  -  and  -  let  -  the  -world  -  go  -  by 
feeling. 

As  you  cover  more  and  more  of  the 
beautiful  countryside,  there  is  much 
in  Denmark  which  appeals  to  the 
nomadic  spirit;  possibly  because,  as 
yet.  there  are  no  beaten  paths  the 
foreign  pilgrim  is  supposed  to  follow. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  change  your 
hotel  each  ni,«;ht.  During  our  stay  on 


s 


the  Island  of  Zeeland  we  have  made 
Copenhagen  our  "home"  and  driven 
to  different  places  on  the  Island. 

After  exhausting  this  city,  we  "took 
in"  Roskilde  and  the  Castle  at  Hille- 
rod and  continued  the  drive  to  the 
charming  little  village  of  Tisvildeleje; 
then  over  to  the  other  coast  to  Gille- 
leje,  Hornbaek,  and  Helsi'ngor,  where 
we  could  see  Sweden  across  the  nar- 
row straits,  and  back  along  the  splen- 
did coast  road  to  Copenhagen. 

This  visit  to  Denmark  hasn't  al- 
lowed us  to  do  more  than  see  things, 
but  before  long  we  hope  to  be  back 
and  try  our  hand  at  some  of  the  fish- 
ing. One  recently  developed  sport 
here  is  tunny  fish  hunting.  We  heard 
some  of  the  "stories"  and  believe  that 
the  fish  must  be  pretty  big  fellows 
and  the  way  they  catch  them  great 
sport. 

You  take  a  motor  launch  in  the 
early  morning  and  run  in  fairly  close 
to  the  fishing  boats  near  Sjaellands 
Odde  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Zee- 
land.  You  arrange  to  arrive  just  as 
the  fishermen  are  hauling  in  their 
catch  of  herrings,  because  the  tunny 
fish  stay  around  the  boats  for  their 
breakfast  of  herrings  that  are  thrown 
overboard.  Your  tackle  for  catching 
a  tunny  consists  of  about  a  hundred 
yards  of  strong  line  tied  to  two  empty 
barrels  which  help  to  slow  up  the 
tunny  when  he's  hooked.  And  judg- 
ing from  the  size  of  one  fish  we  could 
well  imagine  that  once  he  started  to 
"run"  the  motor  boat  moved  through 
the  water  fairly  fast.  This  goes  on  till 
tunny  is  tired  of  towing  and  the 
angler-huntsman  hauls  in  and  puts  a 
bullet  just  behind  the  back  fin. 

To  those  who  may  read  this  and 
later  think  of  having  a  few  days  sport 
we  would  strongly  advise  taking 
your  own  fishing  tackle.  It  isn't 
always  easy  to  obtain  rods  and  lines 
suitable  for  tunny  fishing  in  Den- 
mark. There  is  plenty  of  accommoda- 
t  ion  where  you  can  stay  and  numerous 
motor  boats;  a  motor  boat  with  two 
or  three  men  costing  from  $8.00  to 
$15.00  a  day.  Incidentally  we  dis- 
covered there  are  some  good  salmon 
and  trout  fishing  in  several  of  the  Jut- 
land rivers.  The  best  time  for  this  is 
either  March  and  April,  or  July  to 
the  end  of  September. 

On  our  way  back  to  England,  we 
crossed  from  the  Island  of  Zeeland 
to  Funen  and  spent  some  time  seeing 
Odense  which  has  a  romantic  attrac- 
tion to  all  of  us,  because  it  was  the 
home  of  Hans  Andersen.  Then  to 
Jutland,  the  only  part  of  Denmark 
that  is  joined  to  Europe,  and  up 
through  the  Viking  country  to  the 
lakes  near  Silkeborg  and  then  south- 
east to  Esbjerg  from  where  the  ship 
sails  for  Harwich. 

From  the  time  we  left  and  saw 
London  again  was  exactly  ten  days. 
During  that  time  we  had  visited  Rot- 
terdam, Hamburg,  seen  something  of 
Holland  and  Germany  and  had  the 
enjoyable  trip  through  Zeeland,  Fu- 
nen, and  Jutland.  And  when  recalling 
the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  such  a 
trip,  we  old  voyagers  are  inclined  to 
think  the  present  generation  have  a 
far  better  time  than  we  had  when  we 
first  started  out  to  see  the  world. 
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If  you  are  in  search  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  historical,  you  will  revel 
in  Maidstone,  renowned  for  its 
cherry  orchards,  and  hops,  and  in 
the  battlefields  of  Julius  Caesar 
and  William  the  Conqueror  .  .  . 
If  you  are  capable  of  high  adven- 
ture follow  the  placid  Stour  and 
find  .  .  .  Canterbury,  the  mellow 
and  mature,  stormed  by  the 
Romans  when  years  were  young. 
The  curfew  is  still  tolled  each 
night  and  the  watchman  calls, 
"All's  well."  The  glorious  cathe- 
dral contains  the  remains  of 
Thomas  a  Becket,  the  tombs  of 
Henry  IV,  and  the  Black  Prince 
..  .  The  time-toned  ramparts  of 
Arundel  Castle  reflect  the  great- 
ness of  the  Tudor  builders.  At 
Senlac,  the  Norman  William's 
defeat  of  Harold  changed  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  .  .  .  And  go 
through  Surrey  if  you  seek  flow- 
ers! Every  field  and  copse  burns 
with  color  and  perfume.  Hedge- 
rows sound  with  the  loud  and 
deep  droning  of  yellow-dusted 
bees  rifling  the  blossoms  of  gar- 
dens more  precious  than  all  the 
wealth  of  the  realm  .  .  .  South- 
eastern England  is  full  of  resorts 
such  as  Tunbridge  Wells,  Has- 
tings, Eastbourne,  Brighton,  with 
unlimited  facilities  for  tennis  and 
walking;  yachting  at  the  Isle  of 
Wight — and  the  golf  courses  at 
Sunningdale,  Royal  St.  George's, 
Sandwich,  and  Deal  .  .  .  Write 
for  information  and  literature. 
C.  Rayner-Smith,  General  Agent, 
500   Fifth   Avenue,   New  York. 
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New  Porch  and  Terrace  Furniture 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

A  rattan  beach  chair  makes  a  com- 
fortable and  decorative  piece  for  the 
terrace.  This  one  is  made  of  the  natu- 
ral rattan,  with  black  enamelled  cane 
windings.  The  comfortable  cushions' 
are  of  jade  green  fabricoid,  with  a 
thin  black  stripe  matching  the  cane 
windings  of  the  chair.  The  smart  shops 
are  showing  quite  a  variety  of  these 
attractive  hooded  chairs  and  shaded 
seats  this  summer,  some  of  them  sim- 
ilar to  the  beach  seat  shown  here, 
and  some  with  fabric  stretched  over 
canes  to  make  the  top.  Many  of 
these,  including  the  one  pictured  here, 
have  the  added  convenience  of  being 
made  water-proof,  and  are  uphol- 
stered in  material  which  is  not  in- 
jured by  sun  or  rain,  so  that  they 
need  not  be  moved  when  it  storms. 

Excellent  decorative  effects  can  be 
obtained  with  the  use  of  brilliant-toned 
waterproof  fabrics,  in  gayly  figured 
patterns,  or  in  solid  colors,  harmoniz- 
ing  with   the   bright   cane   windings. 

Parallel  canes  in  groups  of  three  form 
the  simple  design  of  the  body  of  this 
chair,  while  the  hood  is  made  of  canes 
laid  closely  together.  Courtesy  Grand 
Central  Wicker  Shop 
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going. 

Russell  Hardie  as  the  Hero  was 
quick-fire.  Margaret  Sullavan,  with 
her  queer  accent,  is  charming.  I  have 
noted  her  before.  Some  one  will  find 
a  real  part  for  her — and  then !  Harry 
Davenport  and  Edwin  Redding  as 
two  garage  men  do  the  best  actorial 
work  in  the  show.  George  Stebbins, 
with  his  wit,  was  made  for  Mr.  Dav- 
enport especially.  The  actors  pull  this 
show  through. 
"borderland" 

Spiritualism  has  never  yet  suc- 
ceeded on  the  stage.  It  never  con- 
vinces me.  It  is  a  lame  way  of  solv- 
ing a  problem.  It  is  proof-positive  of 
the  break-down  of  the  inventive  and 
imaginative  faculties — except  when 
used  in  a  farce. 

Therefore,  "Borderland,"  by  that 
excellent  actor.  Crane  Wilbur,  doesn't 
register  as  a  crime-solver.  All  the  old 
stock  pieces  are  there — the  China- 
man, the  flustered  stout  woman,  the 
Big  Fortune,  a  trance  or  two,  stran- 
gulation— and  who  did  it?  And  who 
cares?  The  play  lacks  lift;  it  doesn't 
walk.  It  can  only  talk. 

Fuller  Mellish  wore  a  beard,  Lester 
Vail  did  a  splendid  bit  as  the  spirit- 
ualist, Robert  Lowing  did  a  delicious 
death-rattle,  and  Catherine  Doucet 
struck  some  sparks  of  comedy  out  of 
this  piece  of  aging  machinery. 

LOU   HOLTZ'S  VAUDEVILLE-REVUE 

Lou  Holtz  has  conceived  and  ex- 
ecuted with  thai  famous  Holtzean 
flourish  one  of  the  most  entertaining, 
novel  and  successful  shows  that  have 
been  put  on  of  late. 

Variety,  swift  ami  scintillating,  is 
the  keynote  of  his  new  vaudeville- 
revue.  There's  Lou  himself,  with  his 
cane  and  his  extemporaneous  high 
jinks.  He  is  now  a  New  York  institu- 
tion. As  master  of  ceremonies  of  his 
own   show   lie   is  zest   and  volubility. 
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Then,  there's  that  phenomenal  kid 
hoofer,  Hal  Le  Roy,  one  of  the  few  of 
that  clan  that  ever  caused  me  plea- 
sure. There's  something  Dionysian  in 
Hal. 

Harry  Richman  runs  all  through 
the  show,  singing  and  dancing  and 
fraternizing  with  the  audience — mak- 
ing it  all  so  homey. 

Mitzi  Mayfair  is  more  than  pass- 
ing sweet — and  see  what  this  little 
girl  does  with  her  feet!  She  actually 
slaps  the  top  of  her  head  and  her 
chest. 

Then  the  mind-reading  stuff  is 
kidded  to  a  goulash  by  Messrs.  Holtz 
and  Richman.  They're  really  un- 
canny. 

And  a  raft  of  others  at  the  Holly- 
wood Theatre,  where  the  Holtzean 
revue  flourishes  like  a  mouse  in  a 
cheese  factory. 

THE   MANNES   ORCHESTRA 

I  always  attend  at  least  one  of  the 
free  Mannes  concerts  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  each  season.  It  is  a 
rare  treat  for  those  of  us  who  want 
to  lift  ourselves  every  once  in  a  while 
clean  out  of  the  bootstraps  of  this 
deadly  daily  reality. 

Could  there  be  a  better  decor  for 
the  Mannes  concerts  than  Manet, 
Whistler,  Rodin,  Rubens  and  Goya? 
It  creates  a  quiet  ecstasy  in  the 
listener — these  violins  in  these  Halls 
of  Man's  Treasures.  It  is  the  wedding 
of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Wagner  and 
Liszt  with  Rembrandt  and  ancient 
Egypt. 

Under  the  baton  of  Mr.  Mannes 
in  this  environment  I  dissolve  all 
my  particles  in  pure  aesthetic  ecstasy 
and  intellectual  sensuousness.  It  is 
the  bath  of  the  soul,  mind  and 
body. 

These  concerts  draw  tremendous 
crowds — which  proves  all  is  not  jazz 
and  crooning. 
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THIS    IS   WHAT   WE   MEAN 


CARPET 


This  room,  an  unusually  harmonious  and  intelli- 
gent example  of  the  popular  French  Provincial 
mode,  was  furnished  and  decorated  by  B.  Altman 
&  Co.,  New  York.  They  also  designed  and  supplied 
the  seemingly  seamless  Collins  &  Aikman  Carpet. 

Before  Collins  &  Aikman  Carpet  was  in- 
troduced, there  was  only  one  way  to  get 
a  carpet  with  a  special  design  for  a  special 
setting.  That  was  to  have  it  specially 
woven  —  and  the  cost  was  usually  pro- 
hibitive. So  you  bought  a  ready-made  rug 
in  a  stock  design  —  or  you  bought  old- 
fashioned  plain-color  carpet  and  had  it 
sewed  together.  In  neither  case  was  the 
result  individual  or  personal. 

Now  look  at  the  color-photograph  shown 
above.  The  floor  of  this  French  Provincial 
room,  which  was  decorated  and  furnished 
by  B.  Altman  &  Company,  is  covered  with 


Collins  &  Aikman  Carpet.  Notice  the  mod- 
est inlaid  border  of  red,  framing  the  fire- 
place. You  see  at  once  that  this  is  an  i 
individualized  touch;  you  know  that  the 
carpet  was  designed  and  intended  for  this 
particular  room,  just  as  a  custom-tailored 
suit  is  made  for  one  particular  person. 
Notice  also  that  there  are  no  unsightly 
stitched  seams.  Sections  and  inlaid  de- 
signs are  joined  on  the  under-side  by  a 
new  process.  Collins  &  Aikman  Carpet 
can  be  fitted  around  pillars  or  obstruc- 
tions, into  irregular  corners,  up  staircases 
—  and  still  be  seemingly  seamless.  And 
the  cost?  It  sells  at  the  economical  price 
of  the  old-fashioned  type  of  narrow-icidth 
carpet  that  had  to  be  stitched  together. 


With  these  versatile  advantages,  the  Collins 
&  Aikman  idea  really  gives  you  a  new  way 
of  thinking  about  carpets.  And  isn't  it  the 
most  desirable  way  you  ever  heard  of? 
Especially  when  you  learn  that  Collins  & 
Aikman  Carpet  has  proved  to  be  unusuallv 
durable  —  that  it  is  exceptionally  easy  to 
clean  —  that  stained  or  burned  spots  can 
be  cut  out  and  replaced  without  showing 
the  seams  where  the  joining  is  done. 

We  think  you'll  want  to  know  more 
about  this  versatile  floor-covering,  so  we 
recommend  that  you  ask  any  of  the  lead- 
ing stores  or  decorators  who  furnish  Collins 
&  Aikman  Carpet  —  and  write  to  us  for 
our  illustrated  booklet.  Collins  &  Aikman 
Corporation,  25  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
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COLLINS      &      AIKMAN      CARP 

USED       AND       SOLD       BY       LEADING       STORES       AND        INTERIOR       DECORATORS 
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Send  for 

this  free  booklet! 

TT  describes  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interest- 
ing  home  reading  courses  ever  created — a  course 
that  will  teach  you 

how 
how 
how 
how 
how 


to  distinguish  the  various  period  styles 
in  furniture -and  decorations. 

to    draw    patterns    for    draperies    and 
valances. 

to  build  up  a  color  scheme  for  rooms 
and  choose  the  color. 

to  combine  various  styles  in  the  same 
room. 

to  determine  what  lamps  to  choose  for 
each  room. 


and  a  thousand  other  things  that  will   save  you 
money  and  give  you  enjoyment   and  satisfaction. 


Why  Learn  Interior  Decoration? 


BECAUSE  it  will  be  of  great  value  and  usefulness,  saving  you  money 
and  adding  vastly  to  your  pleasure  in  all  the  furnishings  and  dec- 
orating you  do  in  your  own  home  through  the  years  to  come. 

Because  it  will  prepare  you  to  follow  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of 
all  careers,  if  you  care  to  do  so — a  career  that  will  keep  you  in  constant 
contact  with  beauty  in  all  its  forms,  and  reward  you  well. 


Because  it  will  give  you  the  great  satisfaction  of  having  absolute 
knowledge  of  what  is  genuine  and  what  is  correct  in  every  period  and 
style  of  furniture  and  decoration.  No  matter  how  accustomed  one  may 
be  to  beautiful  tilings,  no  matter  how  fine  one's  instinct  for  beauty 
may  be,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Interior  Decoration  is  es- 
sential to  sound  judgement.  And  there  is  intense  satisfaction  in  being 
able  to  "place"  and  evaluate  a  room  and  its  contents  at  a  glance. 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

Home  Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration 

A  Fascinating  Career  If  You  Want  One! 


was  prepared  only  a  few  years  ago  by  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein, 
Nancy  V.  McClelland,  and  Paul  T.  Frankl,  three  of  America's  greatest 
authorities,  and  is  conducted  by  Ina  M.  Germaine.  It  is  absolutely 
authoritative  and  reliable;  and  frequent  changes  and  additions  have 
kept    it   completely   up-to-date. 

Its  thirty  lessons  will  give  you  a  thorough  and  complete  training  in 
every  branch  of  the  art  of  Period  and  Modernistic  Interior  Decorating. 
A  lesson  will  come  to  you  every  two  weeks  and  can  he  learned  in  a  few 
hours.  Individual  attention,  criticism  and  instruction  given  to  every 
subscriber. 


When  you  complete  the  Course  you  will  be  Qualified  to  practice  in- 
terior decorating  as  a  profession,  if  you  care  to  do  so.  There  is  no 
career  more  satisfactory  for  the  cultivated  man  or  woman,  and  none 
which  offers  greater  rewards.  This  booklet  tells  you  much  about  it;  and 
gives  you  complete  information  about  the  course,  method  of  teaching, 
its  usefulness  in  your  own  home,  and  its  cultural  value. 


Send    this    Coupon   for    Beautiful    BOOKLET — Free 


Extracts  from  Three  of  many 
Letters  in  our  Files 

"Although  I  have  no  expectation  of  using  the  course 
professionally,  I  cannot  tell  you  what  infinite  pleas- 
ure it  gives  me  daily  and  how  much  my  appreciation 
of  beautiful  things  has  been  increased." 

"I  cannot  express  the  good  I  have  received  from 
your  course.  It  will  assist  me  to  better  and  greater 
things  in  the  business  world.'' 

"I  think  it  is  wonderful  the  way  you  take  such 
interest  and  follow  up  your  students." 


Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 
Course  in   Interior  Decoration 
578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Send  me  your  new  free  brochure  describ- 
ing your  course. 

Name 

Address 
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HOTEL 

Delmonico 

PARK  AVENUE  at  59th 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

▲ 

For  a  day,  month  or  year,  a  distinguished 
metropolitan  residence,  conveniently  located 
at  the  crossroads  of  fashionable  New  York. 


HOLLAND 


A  hospitable,  happy 
people  that  make  the 
traveler  welcome,  and 
comfortable.  Of  course 
you  will  see  the  famous 
canals  .  ,  dikes  .  .  and 
windmills  .  .  the  charm- 
ing Dutch  landscapes 
that  inspired  Rubens 
and  Rembrandt. 

You  will  like  the  spot- 
less cleanliness  every- 
where, the  peacefulne^s 
and  good,  comfortable 
Dutch  living. 


Holland  America 
Line 

Passenger  Office: 

New  York 
24  Stale  Street 

or  offices  and  agents 
everywhere. 


Holland  America  ^P 
liners  call  at  Plymouth 
(Eastbound);  at  South- 
ampton (Westbound),  2 
hours  jrom  London;  at 
Boulogne-Sur-Mer,  2% 
hours  from  Paris;  and 
at  Rotterdam,  overnight 
from  Berlin. 


IF  your  personal  efficiency  has  suffered 
(as  it  most  likely  has!)  from  the  epi- 
demic depression,  travel  is  the  cure.  A  few 
weeks  of  different  customs  and  contacts, 
changing  scenes  .  .  the  delightful  suspense 
of  nearing  new  ports  .  .  carefree  relaxation 
at  sea  .  .  these  will  refresh  your  mind  and 
body,  and  prepare  you  to  carry  on  again 
with  new  vigor  and  increased  success.  Go 
to  Europe/ 

The  museums,  with  their  treasures  of 
art  and  culture  are  still  there  to  be  visited 
and  enjoyed  .  .  all  the  things  you  have 
wanted  to  see  for  the  first  time,  or  again. 

And  nowyou  can  visit  Europe  so  reason- 
ably! Transportation  and  hotel  rates  are 
the  lowest  in  years;  your  dollar  buys  more 
of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  living  .  .  in 
the  delightful  Continental  manner.  This  is 
the  time  to  go! 

Solid  Comfort  at  Sea 

For  hundreds  of  years  Holland  has  been  a 
foremost  maritime  nation  .  .  her  ship- 
builders, navigators  and  sailors  benefit 
from  many  generations  of  experience  and 
tradition.  This  is  reflected  in  the  great 
Holland  America  fleet,  headed  by  the 
STATENDAM,  magnificent  liner  of 
50,000  tons  register,  which  makes  the 
crossing  in  less  than  7  days . .  and  including 
the  wholly  modernized  ROTTERDAM 
(25,000  tons  register),  with  its  beautiful, 
spacious  cabins;  the  splendid  sister  ships, 
YOLENDAM  and  VEENDAM.  Hospit- 
able Holland  America  service  is  renowned 
.  .  as  is  the  superb  cuisine,  the  typical 
Dutch  cleanliness  and  all  the  careful  at- 
tentions that  make  for  solid  comfort  at  sea. 


Holland  America  Line 
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Rub  Your  Lantern   and 
find  yourself  in  Switzerland! 

LAND  O'  MAGIC 

On  the  one  side,  mountains  that  overawe,  on  the  other, 
valleys  that  sleep.  One  day  knee-deep  in  flowers,  the  next, 
forging  through  glistening  glaciers  to  snow-capped  peaks. 
One  night  "listening"  to  the  vast  silences  of  the  Alps,  the 
next,  dancing  to  civilization's  music  at  a  lakeside  hotel  — 
that  is  Switzerland,  the  magic. 

See  —  and    feel  —  Switzerland    and   let  the  Swiss  Rail- 
ways System  be  your  magic  carpet.  Surely,  swiftly  and 
comfortably   these   electrified    lines    will    carry   you    to 
every  point  of  interest  in  this  land  of  All -Interest.  And 
the  cost  is    surprisingly  small.  Our   unlimited    season 
ticket  enables  you  to  travel  all  over  Switzerland  at 
your  will,  at  a  fixed  and  extremely  low  price. 
Find    out    more    about    Switzerland    and    this 
special  unlimited  season  ticket.  A  letter  or  post- 
card   will    bring    you     some    amazing    facts. 
Send  for  Booklet  AD.    Swiss  Federal  Rail- 
roads, 475  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

SAMPLE   ITINERARY: 
Lausanne -Ouchy,  Berne,  Thun,  Montreux 
and  Villars  on  the  Simplon  line,  Zermatt- 
Gornergratand  Furka-Oberalp,  via  the 
Loetschberg  to  Interlaken  in  the  Bern- 
ese Oberland,  Jungf  raujoch,  thence 
Lucerne,  Zurich — to  Lugano. 


DISTANCE   FROM 

PARIS 

7  hours 

LONDON  - 

14  hours 

BERLIN 

17  hours 

MUNICH     - 

5  hours 

VIENNA      - 

12  hours 

GENOA      - 

5  '  2  hours 

ROME 

13  hours 

NAPLES      - 

17  hours 

SWITZERLAND 

THE    REST     SEEKER'S    DELIGHT 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

A  French  Farmhouse 

(Continued  from  page  47) 


^. 
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THE  first  floor  and 
ground  plan  of  the 
home  of  Mr.  Reginald 
Jones  shows  the  rooms  ar- 
ranged in  excellent  rela- 
tion to  each  other  and  so 
placed  as  to  assure  the 
maximum  sun  and  air. 
The  living  porch,  con- 
necting with  the  dining 
room  and  living  room, 
is     a     delightful     feature 


THE  second  floor  of 
'  this  New  Jersey 
house  is  admirably  ar- 
ranged, with  bedrooms 
for  owners,  daughter 
and  son,  as  well  as  a 
roomy  guest  room  and 
two  maids'  rooms. 
There  are  three  baths 
upstairs,  one  for  the 
servants,  and  adequate 
closet  and  storage  space 


Some  Half-Forgotten  Roses 


f  Continued  from  page  61 ) 


him.  He  is  also  responsible  for  the 
rose  I  wish  now  to  present  as  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  roses  not 
usually  used.  It  is  Birdie  Blye.  One 
would  never  want  to  make  a  bou- 
quet of  these  roses,  because  they  are 
small  and  not  very  permanent,  yet 
because  Birdie  is  with  us  all  summer, 
and  on  a  plant  of  most  pleasing  habit. 
I  should  not  want  to  be  without  that 
lady  in  the  garden.  The  official  de- 
scription is  that  the  flower  is  rose- 
pink  following  a  carmine  bud. 

Among  the  yet  overlooked  roses 
the  catalogue-haunter  will  note  some 
that  are  prefixed  with  the  word 
"Bloomtield."  He  will  find  Bloom- 
field  Abundance,  Bloomtield  Cour- 
age. Bloomtield  Dainty,  and  many 
other  Bloomtields.  all  of  them  the 
production  of  the  late  Captain 
George  ('.  Thomas,  Jr.,  an  American 
rose  hybridizer  who  spent  much  of  his 
life  in  rose  study  and  rose  advance. 
Many  of  his  varieties  tend  to  bloom 
again  after  their  first  beautiful  June 
burst.  Among  them,  the  one  named  for 


his  mother.  Mrs.  George  C.  Thomas. 
is  peculiarly  beautiful.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  anyone  who  is  looking  for  the 
unusual  in  roses  to  give  plenty  of 
room  to  the  Bloomtield  varieties  and 
experience  the  reward  he  deserves. 

Only  about  four  years  ago  a  well- 
known  French  grower  sent  out  a  va- 
riety as  Buisson  d'Or,  which  may  be 
translated  as  "Bush  of  Gold."  It  is 
just  that,  and  while  it  carries  some 
of  the  faults  of  the  Foetida  class  to 
which  it  belongs,  it  also  carries  mer- 
its possessed  by  no  other  rose.  It  is 
worth  a  pleasant  corner. 

Now  I  have  only  sketched  this 
picture  of  the  roses  unusually  used. 
There  are  so  many  more  of  them  that 
one  number  of  Arts  &  Decoration 
would  not  suffice  to  contain  half  the 
varieties  that  are  worth  looking  af- 
ter, enjoying  and  loving.  I  do  most 
heartily  commend  a  beginning  with 
these  unusual  roses,  because  they  will 
take  the  rose  garden  they  favor  out 
of  the  conventional  into  the  beauti- 
ful in  many  cases. 


i 
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famous 
CHICAGO 
DINING   ROOM  . 


*. 
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TTERE  is  the  stately  Empire  Dining  Salon  at  Hotel 
Belmont,  where  Eugene — late  of  New  York's 
Plaza  and  Paris"  Ritz — seats  you  with  Continental 
courtesy.  His  skilled  attendants  don't  simply  bring 
you  food — they  serve  you.  And  such  food!  Prepared 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  Pierre  Deltort,  famed 
chef,  late  of  Sherry's  in  New  York,  the  Restaurant 
Foyot  in  Paris.  Pastries,  too.  from  the  hands  of 
Emil  Sehonert,  who  learned  his  toothsome  art  in 
Posen. 

Never,  even  abroad,  did  you  enjoy  such  delicious 
food.  Doubly  so.  since  our  dining  salon  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  rooms  in  all  Chicago.  And  the 
check?  Perhaps  as  little  as  Sl.OO — certainly  not 
over  S2.00 — including  after-dinner  coffee  and  cig- 
arettes in  the  Empire  Lounge. 

Guest  rooms  at  The  Belmont  are  unusually  spa- 
cious, and  livable,  devoid  of  the  usual  hotel  atmos- 
phere, and  impeccably  clean.  And  the  service  is 
above  reproach. 

For  a  day,  or  a  week,  or  a  year — you  will  be  glad 
you  chose  this  unusual  hotel.  Write  for  booklet  or 
wire  us  collect  for  reservations. 


HOTEL 


BELMONT 

CHICAGO 

Transient  and  Residential 

B.   B.    Wilson,   Manager 

Sheridan    Road,    overlooking    Belmont 
Harbor    and    Lake    Michigan 


HAVE  you  ever,  fresh  from  France, 
gone  into  a  restaurant  in  Eng- 
land or  America  and  ordered  Filet 
d'Agneau  a  la  Conde?  .  .  .  And  has 
it  then  occurred  to  you  to  wonder 
why  a  French  chef  away  from  his 
own  people  can't  cook  in  quite  the 
way  he  can  at  home? 

The  truth  is,  if  you  want  the  best 
French  cooking,  you  must  go  among 
Frenchmen.  The  French  are  firm 
about  some  things — and  food  is  one 
of  them.  They  know  good  food,  and 
they  insist  on  getting  it.  If  it  isn't 
exactly  right,  they  send  it  back!  A 
good  chef  in  France  is  honored 
above  kings — but  unlike  kings,  he  is 
not  above  reproach.  Like  any  other 
artist,  he  is  constantly  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  critics. 

That  is  why  lovers  of  good  food 
always  take  the  French  Line.  For 
here,  among  Frenchmen  (and  gour- 
mets of  every  race),  they  are  served 


with  the  same  delicacy,  the  same 
skill  and  imagination  that  they 
would  expect  at  Foyot's  or  Larue's. 
Here,  at  Pier  57,  three  thousand 
miles  from  Paris,  they  are  already 
in  France. 

And  as  with  the  food,  so  with 
everything  else.  English-speaking 
stewards  .  .  .  spacious  cabins  .  .  . 
every  comfort,  convenience,  luxury 
.  .  .  and  back  of  this  the  sturdy  tra- 
ditions of  French  Line  seamanship. 

If  you  care  about  the  niceties  of 
living  ...  if  you  like  to  get  some- 
thing for  your  money  that  you  can't 
get  anywhere  else  .  .  .  make  your 
next  trip  on  the  French  Line.  French 
Line  express  steamers  carry  both 
First  and  Tourist  Class.  Any  author- 
ized travel  agent  will  be  glad  to  ex- 
plain the  new  20rr  rate  cut.  which 
permits  you  to  enjoy  the  lowest 
rates  since  1914.  .  .  .  The  French 
Line,  19  State  St.,  New  York  City. 
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GERMANY 

5.95  PER  DAY 


I  his  is  the  year  when  big  price  reductions 
in  Germany  have  enabled  leading  American  travel 
bureaus  to  offer  tours  through  that  wonderful 
country  for  as  little  as  $5.95  per  day. 

Follow  the  gleaming  trail  through  the  land  of  legend- 
haunted  castles,  ancient  towns,  modern  cities,  moun- 
tain and  sea  resorts  —  for  less  than  the  average 
cost  of  staying  at  home. 

The  modest  price  of  $5.95  up  per  day  includes  travel- 
ing in  speedy  express  trains,  comfortable  hotels,  all 
meals,  sightseeing,  tips,  bus  excursions  and  baggage 
transfers.  All  this  is  backed  by  the  largest  American 
travel  bureaus  of  national  reputation. 

Please  use  the  coupon. 

*QvinrujJj&  tuLXjypt' ''rniano  cjoirngtb 

GERMANY 

GERMAN  TOURIST  INFORMATION  OFFICE 
665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Please  Send  Booklet  F  5   and  Tour  Folder 


I    NAME_ 


ADDRESS- 


CITY- 


Under  Cover 

(Continued  from  page  52) 


Drief  Text-Books  on  German  Arts 
*-^and  Crafts.  Published  by  the  Ger- 
man Tourist  Information  Office  (Lit- 
erary Department). 

That  old  adage  which  would  have 
us  believe  that  "anything  which  wins 
the  eye  wins  all"  does  not  apply  in 
this  generation.  We  have  developed 
more  discrimination  and  are  more- in- 
clined to  look  below  the  surface  be- 
fore expressing  an  opinion.  And  the 
general  tendency  to  demand  the  best 
has  been  responsible  for  the  improve- 
ment in  many  modern  productions. 
One  of  the  most  marked  of  these  im- 
provements, in  recent  years,  has  ap- 
peared with  the  illustrative  works  of 
our  magazines  and  similar  periodicals" 
such  as  the  brochures  issued  from 
time  to  time  by  the  various  travel 
bureaus. 

These  remarks  are  inspired  by  a 
series  of  six  brochures  published  by 
the  German  Tourist  which  have  come 
to  our  desk;  for  though,  as  a  rule, 
little  is  written  regarding  these  often 
informative  booklets,  this  series  seems 
to  mark  another  step  forward  and  for 
that  reason  is  deserving  of  recogni- 
tion. The  six  cover:  Germany  as  a 
whole;  the  rococo  influence  in  the 
German  arts  and  crafts;  the  artists  of 
the  different  periods;  the  architectural 
details  of  the  Pergamum  Museum; 
the  development  of  modern  archi- 
tectural  styles;    and   winter   sports. 

None  of  them  is  made  tiresome  by 
prolix  descriptions  in  the  usual  guide- 
book verbiage.  Rather  each  is  a  minia- 
ture treatise  on  the  subject  with  which 
it  deals,  such  text  as  it  contains  being 
briefly  and  interestingly  written  and 
devoid  of  superfluous  adjectives  and 
superlatives.  And  those  responsible 
for  the  preparation  of  these  little 
works  have  realized  the  truth  that 
most  of  us  are  today  mentally  lazy 
and  prefer  to  gain  our  information 
through  pictorial  mediums  instead  of 
from  lengthy  academic  dissertations. 

For  example,  the  booklet  treating 
with  Germany  as  a  whole  contains 
sixty  pages,  fifty-six  of  which  are  de- 
voted to  full-page  pictures  of  various 
scenes.  Similarly  that  on  the  rococo 
is  illustrated  by  numerous  examples 
of  this  style,  as  it  is  applied  to  paint- 
ings, architecture,  interiors,  porcelain 
and  other  arts,  accompanied  by  con- 
cise text  to  assist  the  reader  in  re- 
calling the  characteristics  of  this  pe- 
riod. The  same  free  use  of  excellent 
reproductions  of  photographs  places 
the  other  booklets  under  the  category 
of  the  unusual. 

From  the  fifty  or  more  illustrations 
appearing  with  the  brief  account  of 
modern  architecture  in  Germany,  it 
is  possible  to  follow  the  turnover 
which  has  taken  place  there  during 
the  past  decade.  Some  of  us,  with  a 
leaning  toward  the  older  styles,  who 
know  Berlin  and  the  larger  cities,  may 
not  always  accord  the  proper  meed  of 
praise  to  these  modern  buildings,  but 
it  must,  at  least,  be  acknowledged 
that  they  are  a  symbol  of  a  new  re- 
gime's virility  and  vitality  and  its  de- 
sire to  mark  a  new  generation.  With 
this  style  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  dis- 
cover no  little  influence  derived  from 
the  present-day  American  architec- 
ture, though  at  no  time  do  the  Ger- 
man buildings  seek  to  emulate  our 
own  skyscrapers  and  to  "pierce  the 
clouds  and  shatter  the  stars." 

In  the  brochure  dealing  with  the 
Pergamum  Museum,  the  illustrations 
are  truly  remarkable.  This  reviewer 
has  spent  many  hours  in  this  building 


of  beauty;  beauty  not  of  this  day  and 
age  but  of  past  centuries  when  such 
architecture  as  the  Gate  of  the  Mar- 
ket Place,  now  in  the  Pergamum,  was 
built.  And  we  cannot  refrain  fron 
extending  our  congratulations  to  Dr. 
Wiegand,  Director  of  the  Museum, 
both  for  the  explanatory  notes  and 
for  the  photographs  of  the  various 
ornamental  and  other  details  illus- 
trated. These  include  "close-ups"  of 
sections  of  the  frieze  and  of  one  of 
the  capitals  and  entablature  of  the 
Gate  of  Miletus;  also  of  the  Gate  of 
the  Goddess  Ishtar  built  some  twen- 
ty-six centuries  ago,  with  remarkable 
■  animal  decorations,  and  the  recon- 
,  structed  frieze  of  lions  leading  to  the 
Gate. 

The  various  phases  of  modern  Ger- 
man art  are  succinctly  dealt  with  by 
Dr.  Max  Osborn  of  Berlin,  in  a  sepa- 
rate booklet  which  is  also  excellently 
illustrated,  the  reproductions  of  the 
drawings  and  paintings  it  contains  be- 
ing unusually  clear  and  definite. 
Among  these  is  the  drawing  of  A  uguste 
Crelinger  mid  Der  Daughtersby  Franz 
Kriiger,  the  portraitist  of  the  Bieder- 
meier  Period;  The  Tyrolese  Parlor, 
painted  by  Franz  Defregger;  that  de- 
lightful picture,  Children's  Symphony, 
by  Ludwig  Richter  and  others  of  the 
different  schools.  As  we  have  re- 
marked, each  of  this  series  marks  a 
distinct  advance  in  the  preparation 
of  instructive  brochures  and  is  of  con- 
siderable value  as  a  source  of  infor-j 
mation  regarding  the  subjects  with 
which  it  treats. 

Copies  of  these  booklets  may  be 
procured  from  this  magazine. 

Art  in  Industry.  By  Charles  R. 
^^  Richards.  Illustrated.  (Macmil- 
lan.) 

This  is  a  beautifully  illustrated 
book  on  a  theme  that  America  needs 
sorely  to  go  to  school  to — art  in  in- 
dustry. Europe  is  far  ahead  of  us  in 
that  field,  and  we  show  no  signs  of 
going  Beauty-ward. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  em- 
bodied in  "Art  in  Industry"  is  to  set 
forth  the  conditions  under  which  ap- 
plied art  is  produced  in  America  to 
the  end  that  intelligent  measures  for 
improvement  may  be  developed. 

Industries  and  schools  throughout 
the  country,  agencies  for  furthering 
better  design  and  industrial  art  edu- 
cation in  foreign  countries  are 
thoughtfully  described  and  evaluated. 

Fifty  or  more  plates  (twenty  of 
them  in  color)  are  used  to  illustrate 
the  text.  These  illustrations — a  new 
feature  in  this  second  edition  of  the 
book — add  much  to  its  value  and 
interest. 

The  volume  is  the  result  of  the  co- 
operative research  and  thought  of 
many  individuals  who  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  educating  public  taste, 
training  designers  and  closing  the 
gap  between  art  schools  and  the  trade 
requirements  of  the  industries. 

An  Introduction  to  Persian  Art. 
J~^By  A.  U.  Pope.  (Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. ) 

This  is  the  first  solid,  substantial 
volume  in  any  language  dealing  with 
the  arts  and  crafts  of  Persia  as  a 
whole.  The  text  presents  much  valu- 
able new  information,  the  result  of 
personal  research  in  Persia  and  the 
principal  museums  of  the  world.  The 
illustrations  embrace  architecture, 
sculpture,  bronzes,  carpets,  textiles, 
ceramics,  calligraphy,  miniatures, 
landscapes  and — of  course — gardens. 
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i~|LD  English  Furniture.  For  the 
v-r  Small  Collector.  By  J.  P.  Blake 
and    A.    E.    Reveirs-Hopkins.    lllus- 

ited.  (Scribners.) 

Mr.  Blake  and  Mr.  Reveirs-Hop- 
kins are  already  well  known  to  con- 
noisseurs and  collectors  for  their 
books  on  old  furniture.  The  present 
work  is  planned  for  the  increasing 
public  which  admires  the  fine  crafts- 
manship of  the  past  and  is  always  on 
the  lookout  for  some  interesting  or 
representative  example  at  a  price 
within  the  means  of  the  average  man. 
That  such  pieces  may  be  acquired 
without  unreasonable  difficulty  the 
authors  show  by  the  records  of  re- 
cent sales,  while  the  illustrations, 
comprising  some  114  photographic 
examples,  form  a  splendid  gallery  for 
reference  and  information  on  repre- 
sentative design  and  craftsmanship 
in  the  simplest  types  of  English  fur- 
niture throughout  five  centuries. 

pDRM  and  Re-Form.  By  Paul  T. 
Frankl.  Illustrated.  (Harper  & 
Brothers.) 

This  is  the  first  book  to  deal  in  a 
full  and  authoritative  way  with  the 
American  development  and  applica- 
tions of  modern  influences  in  the  dec- 
orative arts. 

It  should  appeal  in  a  practical  way 
to  every  one  interested  in  the  effec- 
tive use  of  the  modern  spirit.  Interior 
decorators,    manufacturers,    stylists, 

D  buyers,   designers  and  home   owners 
>  will   find  just  the  information  they 
seek. 

The  numerous  photographs  alone 
are  the  most  remarkable  single  collec- 
tion of  illustrations  of  new  American 
work  to  appear  and  offer  bountiful 
suggestions  of  fine  applications. 

The  Furniture  Styles.  By  Her- 
bert E.  Binstead.  (Isaac  Pitman 
&  Sons,  2  West  45th  St.,  New  York.) 
The  aim  of  the  author  in  this  vol- 
ume has  been  to  provide  a  popular 
guide  to  the  recognized  styles  in  fur- 
niture. The  present  book  is  an  at- 
tempt to  compass  the  subject  within  a 
moderate  space  and  to  tell  the  stories 
of  the  styles  in  an  interesting  and 
readable  manner — which  I'll  say  he 
has  done. 


/^hurches  of  France.  Text  by 
Dorothy  Noyes  Arms,  with 
Fifty-One  Reproductions  of  Etchings 
and  Drawings  by  John  Taylor  Arms. 
i  Macmillan  Company.) 

This  book  is  not  an  architectural 
study,  but  an  informal  account  of 
each  of  the  old  churches  which  Mr. 
Arms  has  pictured,  an  account  which 
includes  something  of  the  history, 
something  of  the  legends,  and  some- 
thing of  the  people  whose  lives  were 
and  are  bound  up  with  these  ancient 
places. 

Mrs.  Arms  says  in  her  Foreword: 
'When  I  write  of  France,  it  is  from  a 
personal  point  of  view,  based  on  our 
own  experiences  and  our  own  reac- 
tions to  them.  At  one  end  of  the  scale 
is  the  pure  exquisiteness  of  Gothic 
architecture  and  at  the  other  the 
little  contacts  and  incidents  of  every- 
day life.  The  extremes,  and  all  the 
intermediate  points,  make  up  the  full 
richness  and  flavor  of  the  whole.  Each 
ew  episode  adds  its  spice  or  aroma, 
each  new  revealing  of  individual  or 
national  characteristics  adds  the  mel- 
lowness of  deepened  sympathy." 

Here,  pictured  and  described,  are 
fully  two  score  churches  and  cathe- 
drals in  their  setting  of  city  or  village, 


Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  Amiens,  Rouen, 
Chartres,  Mont  St.  Michel,  and  others 
less  famous  but  no  less  interesting 

The  Art  of  the  Photographer. 
By  E.   Drummond   Young.  Illus- 
trated. (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.) 

Mr.  Drummond  Young  is  not  only 
an  eminent  photographer,  but  a  paint- 
er of  distinction.  His  book,  therefore, 
will  help  the  tyro  and  the  expert  alike. 
A  careful  study  of  his  pages  will  en- 
able photographers  not  merely  to 
take  photographs,  but  with  their  cam- 
eras to  make  pictures  of  real  beauty 
and  worth. 

I"raditional  Methods  of  Pattern 
Designing.  By  Archibald  H. 
Christie.  Illustrated.  (Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press,  New  York.) 

This  is  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  formal  ornament.  The  book  an- 
alyzes methodically  the  mechanism  of 
ornament. 

A  valuable  book  for  the  profes- 
sional worker. 

/^ierican  Art  Annual.  Volume 
•^  XXVI  (for  the  year  1929).  The 
American  Federation  of  Arts,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Invaluable,  authoritative,  exhaus- 
tive, illustrated.  A  book  for  every 
artist's  library. 

The  Art  of  H.  Anglada-Camar- 
asa.    By    S.    Hutchinson    Harris. 
Illustrated.  (The  Leicester  Galleries, 
London,  England.) 

The  curious  and  often  lovely  work 
of  a  Spanish  artist  who  is  essentially 
modern  and  yet  of  that  immemorial 
Iberian  race.  He  is  both  macabre  and 
classic.  A  worth-while  book. 

/^hats  on  Old  English  Tobacco 
Jars.  By  Reginald  Myer.  With 
a  Preface  by  Charles  R.  Beard.  (Lip- 
pincott.) 

This  fine  book  makes  me  weep,  for 
I  had  to  give  up  my  pipe  and  tobacco 
jar  (nervous  indigestion).  But,  thank 
God!,  the  nicotiners  are  still  with  us. 
Boys,  this  is  your  book! 

I~)aughters  of  Eve.  By  Gamaliel 
Bradford.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.)  From*  Ninon  de  Lenclos  to 
Sarah  Bernhardt  in  Mr.  Bradford's 
usual  entertaining  and  incisive  man- 
ner. A  worth-while  book. 

Fric  Gill.  By  Joseph  Thorp,  with 
a  Critical  Monograph  by  Charles 
Marriott.       Illustrated.       (Jonathan 
Cape  and  Harrison  Smith.) 

All  about  Gill  the  sculptor.  His 
work  is  very  ancient — out  of  Egypt 
by  way  of  Epstein  &  Co.  Odd,  star- 
tling; but  I  see  nothing  original,  and 
very  little  beauty.  But  he  has  Power 
— and  for  this  is  he  Elected. 

1~ait   McKenzie.    By    Christopher 
Hussey.   Illustrated.    (J.   B.   Lip- 
pincott &  Co.) 

More  to  my  liking  is  this  sculptor. 
Energy,  flight,  perfection  of  form — 
but  no  genius. 

k/dAP  of  the  History  of  New 
York  State.  Printed  in  full 
color.  Size  23  x  38  inches.  (R.  W. 
Bowker  &  Co.,  62  W.  45th  St.,  New 
York.) 

This  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
fascinating  series  of  picture  maps  in 
the  old  style  of  cartography  now  be- 
ing issued  by  the  Bowker  Company. 
It  is  an  attractive,  colorful  and  in- 
structive map  of  the  history  of  New 
York  State  done  by  Paul  M.  Paine, 
of  the  Syracuse  Public  Library,  and 
Alexander  C.  Flick. 


now  buy  25%* 


14-day 

JULY-AUGUST  TOUR 

$200 

Incredible  but  true!  American  dollars 
more  in  India.  One  can  see  Southern 
India  in  14  days  for  $200.  Smoothly  managed,  first- 
class  railway  travel.   English  spoken  everywhere. 

Go  this  summer.  Southern  India  can  be  seen  in 
July  and  August.  Ocean  winds  give  it  island  tem- 
perature, scarcely  warmer  than  New  York  midsummer. 

You  see  Ceylon's  ornate  temple  processions  .  .  . 
Madura,  "Athens  of  the  East"  .  .  .  Trichinopoly's 
carved  cathedral-rock  .  .  .  the  island  fortress  where 
Tippoo  Sultan  fell  ...  a  colorful,  legended,  little- 
known  part  of  India.  Write  now  for  summer  tour 
itinerary.  India  State  Railways,  Delhi  House,  38  East 
57th  Street,  New  York.  Or  consult  the  better  travel 
agents.  * 'at  rate  of exchange  prevailing  Feb.  1,  1932. 


temples  .  .  .  durbars  .  .  .  elephants 
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GOOD    LIVING  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

f„r  AMERICANS 


iw 


EUROPE 


.  .  .  Now  you  can  enjoy  a  vacation  in  the  gay  capitals  and  picturesque  resorts 
of  Europe  for  as  little  as  it  costs  to  stay  at  home.  Travel  and  hotel  rates  are 
the  lowest  in  years.  Luxurious  living  in  the  Continental  manner  may  be  yours 
to  enjoy  at  surprisingly  moderate  expense  in  these  famous  European  hotels. 


Hotel  Royal 

Naples 

In  glorious  Naples,  the  largest,  most 
modernand  luxurious  hotel  is  the  Royal. 
Located  near  the  water's  edge,  every  bed- 
room has  a  private  balcony  overlooking 
the  blue  Naples  Bay.  A  roof-garden  res- 
taurant, dance  terrace  and  skating  rink. 
Rooms  tastefully  and  comfortably  fur- 
nished, nearly  all  have  private  bath. 
American  Plan  from  $4.00  per  day. 


Splendide-Royal 
Group 

Aix-les-Bains,  France 

Aix-les-Bains,  jewel  of  French  Savoy. 
rendez-vous  of  the  elite  of  all  the  world! 
A  rare  concentration  of  scenic  beauty; 
lake,  mountain  and  forest.  Outdoor 
sports;  a  gala  social  season,  centering  in 
the  Splendide,  Royal  and  Excelsior 
hotels  de  luxe.  In  the  center  of  town, 
hotels  de  l'Europe  and  Villa  Victoria  are 
under  the  same  management.  American 
Plan  from  $7  per  day. 


Hotel  Belgravia 

Grosvenor  Gardens, 
S.W.I,  London 

Ideally  located  in  the  West  End  of  his- 
toric London,  the  Belgravia  offers  unus- 
ual attractions  for  the  American  traveller 
seeking  the  utmost  in  service.  Delightful 
outlook  on  Buckingham  gardens  and  Pal- 
ace; close  bythe Victoria  Station, Houses 
of  Parliament  and  Westminster  Abbey. 
American  Plan  from  $3.50  per  day- 


For  full  information,  write  to  IBORAT,  Publicity  Representatives,  565  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Reservations  through  recognized  Travel  Agencies. 


i 


TEL   WICKERSHAM   2-2849 


c. 


SIXTEEN   EAST  FIFTY-SECOND  STREET  -   NEW  YORK 


SPORTING  &  MUFTI 

TAILORS     TO     GENTLEMEN 


STYLE  is  the  intelligent  adaptation  to  the  individual, 
of  the  mode  of  the  moment,  expressed  in  terms  of 
GOMFORT,  BECOMINCNESS  and  SUITABILITY. 


*~1 


Vicar  « 

BUDDY 


Vetera  its  of  .Foreign  >Va  rs 
of  the  Un  i  ted  States 
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Creating  Beautiful  Gardens 


Sturdy  Hand-Wrought  Iron  Table 
in  Pompeian  green  or  ru*t  finish 

Polished  Plate  Glass 
■j.:' _"  high  18"  diameter 

Unusual   value   at    S7.50   express   collect 
Send  check  or  money  order 

HAND  CRAFT  STUDIO 

5  34   Madison   Avenue  New   York 


Amaxing  New  Catalog 

CD  CI?  T0  ALL-  WRITE 
JPflEjCl    FOR    YOURS    NOW. 

TelN   jrou   how   to   make   money,   how 

to  plant   un>i   to   beau)  Ifj    row    I 

grounds  at  LOW  COST.  Rhododen- 
drons, Evergreens,  Roses,  flowering 
shrubs,  sbade  &  fruit  trees,  small 
fruits.  Strawberry  plants  i>v  the  mil- 

raplete  assortment  foi  small 
homes    or    largo   eommercial    planter. 

tion  guaranteed.  This  amaz- 
ing new  catalog  is  truly  a  directory 
that  you  will  often  consult. 

BOUNTIFUL   RIDGE   NURSERIES 

BOX    it    8  PBDTCESSE   ANNE.   MD. 

For  remits  order  from  "Bountiful  Ttidce." 


BROAD-LEAVED   EVERGREENS 

From     the     Highlands 

of  the  Carotinas 

Gardens  of  the  Blue  UHs<'  are  Headquarters 
for  Manly  Native  American  Plants  Our  suppb 
In  both  Nursery  Grown  and  Collected  woods- 
grown  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand. 
Azaleas.  Leucothoe,  Kalmia,  Rhododendrons. 
Andromedas.  Orchids,  Vines.  Climbers.  Creep- 
ers. Ferns.  Liliums,  Trilliums.  Dicentras,  and 
hundreds  of  others  of  tried  and  tested  merit 
ii  and  carried  in  urge  supply.  Our  10 
years'  practical  experience,  quality,  quantity, 
variety,  ton  price  and  unequalled  organization 
are  at  your  command.  Complete  catalog  and  Sur- 
plus li-t  will  lie  sent  on  request. 
E.  C.  ROBBINS.  Gardens  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
ASHFORD  NORTH    CAROLINA 


A   Necessity  in    Every  Garden 
Men ^'Waterproof  Plant  Marker" 
Made  of  Copper,  exception- 
durable.   Cards   are  in- 
serted    under     mica     which 
>roteets  them.  Cards  can  be 
renewed     or     changed 
from     time     to     time. 
Markers  are  4%"  long. 

PRICE:  50cperdozen 
Postpaid 


FREE 
SEEDS 


Send  for  our  Free 
Catalog  of  Ex- 
cept i»»  al  Bar  - 
gains  "'  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Bulbs, 
Se*  J*,  etc. 


TEST 

150    Annual 

LARKSPUR 

SEEDS     FREE 


pad  FWM  Ktth   til  order* 
t  Markm  -i  gwnerOUM  Packet 

!  Or*  rpU! 
■•"I       CO'Or  ■        - 


•'IT'    Landscape  fh>    Better  Homes*1 

F.   W.    BROW   NURSERIES 

ROSE    HILL.    N.    Y. 

Nurserymen.    Seedsmen,    Landscape    Architects 

Members  of  the  American   Landscape 

As sociation 


SALE 

GARDEN 
FURNITURE 

PRICES  REDUCED 

20%  to   60% 

POMPEIAN  STONE 

LEAD,  BRONZE 

TERRA  COTTA 

AND  MARBLE 

THE  ERKINS  STUDIOS 

255   Lexington  Avenue  at  35th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Wrought  iron  table 
for  dining  on  terrace 
or  porch.  Plate  glass 
top  with  three  cop- 
per flower  containers. 

We  design  and  exe- 
cute terraces,  pent 
houses,  porches  and 
sun  rooms. 


Full  cooperation  with  architects  and  decorators. 


L.  D.  FORD  Co.,  Inc. 


9  EAST  58TH  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


Vines  For  Houses  and  Gardens 


Color 

FROM    -'THE  GARDEN    MO 

English 

Name 

TH    BY  MONTH.-'    MABEL    CABOT  SEDG 

Botanical   Name 
and   Synonyms 

HICK 

Height 
&  Situation 

Time    of 
Bloom 

Yellow- 
ish 
white 

ITALIAN 
HONEY- 
SUCKLE, 
FRAGRANT 

Lonicera 
Caprijolium 
C.  hortense, 
C.  perfoliatum 

12-15 
ft. 

Sun 

May 
June 

Sept. 


WOODBINE 

Climbing  plant  with  fragrant  purplish  tinted  flowers.  Useful  for  trellises  and 
walls.  Prop,  by  fall-sown  seed  or  ripe  wood  cuttings.  Any  good  soil.  Europe; 
Asia;  naturalized  in  N.  Amer. 
White  JAPANESE  Lonicera  15  June 

OR  Japonica  ft.  July 

CHINESE  Sun 

HONEY- 
SUCKLE 
Climbing  vine   with  dainty   fragrant   flowers  and   semi-evergreen  leaves. 
Charming  when  grown  over  walls  or  shrubs.  Prop,  by  fall-sown  seed  or  ripe 
wood  cuttings.  Any  good  soil.  China;  Japan;  naturalized  in  N.  Amer.  Yar. 
aureoreticulata,  (L.  reticulata  aurea,  L.  brachypoda  reticulata),  has  smaller 
yellow-veined  leaves.  Hort. 
White  HALL'S  Lonicera  15 

JAPANESE  Japonica  var,  ft. 

HONEY-  Halliana  Sun 

SUCKLE  L.  flexuosa 

Halliana, 
Caprijolium 
Hallianum 
Climbing  vine  differing  from  the  type  mainly  in  its  time  of  bloom.  Semi- 
evergreen  foliage.  Prop,  by  fall-sown  seed  or  ripe  wood  cuttings.  Any  good 
soil.  China;  Japan. 
Scar-  TRUMPET  Lonicera  8-10  May 

let  HONEY-  Sempervirens  ft.  to 

18  SUCKLE  Caprijolium  Sun  Sept. 

sempervirens 
Beautiful  native  climber  with  terminal  clusters  of  lovely  flowers,  sometimes 
yellow.  Handsome  foliage,  evergreen  in  the  Southern  States.  Prop,  by  fall- 
sown  seed  or  ripe  wood  cuttings.  U.  S.  A. 
Purple  CHINESE  Lycium  12-15  June 

BOX  Chinense  ft.  to 

THORN  Sun  Sept. 

Branching  shrub  which  if  trained  to  a  support  will  grow  15  ft.  high,  the  long 
slender  branches  being  laden  with  ornamental  scarlet  fruit.  Good  rich  soil. 
China. 
White  MATRI-  Lycium  12-15 

MONY  vulgare  ft. 

VINE,  L.  flaccidum,  Sun 

BOX  L.  halimi- 

THORN  folium 

Branching  shrub  with  a  profusion  of  bright  red  berries  following  funnel-like 
flowers  which  vary  to  purple.  Grayish  foliage.  Useful  for  covering  walls,  etc. 
Prop,  by  seed,  cuttings  of  hard  wood,  layers  or  suckers.  Plant  in  any  position 
not  too  damp.  Europe. 
White  CLIMBING  Schizo-  30 

H  YD  RAN-  phragma  ft. 

GEA  kydran-  Sun  or 

geoides  half 

shade 
A  very  effective  climbing  shrub  which  resembles  the  Hydrangea.  Small  flow- 
ers in  large  clusters  and  pretty  bright  green  deciduous  foliage  which  forms  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  young  red  shoots.  Useful  for  covering  walls,  etc.  Prop, 
seed,  cuttings  of  green  wood  or  layers.  Rich  soil  fairly  moist.  Japan. 


Late 
May 
to 
late 
Sept. 


July 


"BOY 
WITH 
SHELL" 

Height 
48    inches 


GARDEN  FURNITURE 

Garden,  terrace,  and  interior  ornaments 
in  Marble,  Stone,  Pottery,  Metal,  Pom- 
peian Stone — Vases,  Benches,  Fountains, 
Wells,  Statuary,  Tables,  Jardinieres, 
Memorials,    etc. 

POMPEIAN  STUDIOS 

30  East  22nd  St.,  New  York 


Illustrated 
catalogue 
on  request 


VENETIAN 
WELL     HEAD 

Height 
88   inches 


TWO  SPECIAL 

SHRUB 

OFFERS! 


Four  nursery-grown  Rhododendrons, 
1  to  2  ft.  high,  each  of  different  col- 
or, for  $10,  plus  one  Evergreen  Lily 
of  the  Valley  (Pieris  floribunda) 
shrub  Free.  A  combination  of  en- 
during  beauty   for   your   garden. 

Twelve  Rhododendrons  and  Aza- 
leas, enough  to  cover  25  to  40  sq. 
ft.,  for  $25.  White  to  orange  blooms 
from  April  to  July — a  wondrous  se- 
ries  of    blossoms.    Ask    for   circular. 

LABARS' 

RHODODENDRON  NURSERY 

BOX  K  STROUDSBURG,    PA. 


RHODOGRO 

Makes  it  possible  for  you  to  grow 
beautiful  Rhododendron,  Azalea 
and  other  sour  soil  plants  even 
in  heavy  clay  and  limestone  soils. 

RHODOGRO  is  both  a  soil  condition- 
er and  a  plant  food,  containing  just 
what  Rhododendron,  Azalea.  Kalmia, 
Andromeda  and  other  plants  of  thai 
nature  require. 

Write  for  further  Information  on 
RHODOGRO  and  how  to  grow  Rho- 
dodendron and  Azalea — also  our  Xew 
l.nu  Price  List  on  a  complete  line  of 
Nursery  stock. 

TITUS  NURSERY  COMPANY 

\\  VYNKSRORO  VIRGIN!  \ 
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REAL       ESTATE 


East  Hampton,  L*  L 

FOR  RENT 

Summer  cottages  for  the  season 
1932.  Large  and  small  Village 
houses,  Estates  and  Dune  places. 

Send  for  Booklet 

E.  T.  DAYTON,  Agent 

EAST  HAMPTON,  L.  I. 

Telephone :  251  Ea\t  Hampton 


Vermont  Summer  Home 

on  Beautiful 

Lake  St.  Catherine 

8  rooms,  including  3  bedrooms  and  sleeping  porch; 
modern  conveniences;  excellently  furnished;  boat 
with  outboard  motor;  sizeable  lot;  excellent  fish- 
ing. Price  $6,000.  For  sale  by: 

WALBRIDGE    REALTY    COMPANY 

39  Center  Street,  Rutland,  Vermont 

Summer  Homes,  Lake  and  Mountain  Cottages,  Farms, 
Village  Residences.  Booklet  on  request. 


If  You  Are  Planning 

A  Country  Home 

'■rri  0  the  prospective  home  builder  Arts  & 
Dkcokation  is  full  of  suggestions  and  help- 
ful advice.  While  we  take  a  number  of  Architec- 
tural papers,  we  find  none  that  treat  the  problem 
of  the  countr)  home  better  than  yours." 

Savery  &■  Scheets,  Architects,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Harris,  Upham  &  C^ 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


11  Wall  Street 


912  Baltimore  Ave. 
Kansas  City 


New  York 


578  Madison  Ave. 
(at  57th  Street) 


112  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago 


St.  Paul  Minneapolis  Independence..  Kan.  Duluth  Wichita 

Charleston,  W.Va.  Oklahoma  City  Bartlesville,  Okla. 

Indianapolis         White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.  Evansville,  Ind.         St.  Louis 

Tulsa  Rocklord,  III.  Evanston,  III.  Milwaukee 


AN  unusual  and  cultural  experience  showing  the 
-  challenging  new  life  and  contrasting  panoramas  of 
the  most  discussed  country  in  the  world.  Leningrad  .  ■  ■ 
with  its  busy  port,  social  planning,  palaces,  and  museums 
.  .  .  Moscow  .  .  .  with  its  scientific  institutes,  intense  ac- 
tivities, workers'  clubs,  and  new  factories  .  .  .  Nizhni- 


Novgorod  ■  ■  ■  with  its  mechanical  works  and  the  largest 
automobile  factory  in  the  U.S.S.R. .  . .  the  famous  Volga 
flowing  by  many  nationalities,  traditions,  and  cultures 
.  .  .  Stalingrad  .  .  .  with  its  huge  tractor  works  and  the 
erection  of  a  whole  town  for  workers  .  .  .  and  then  re- 
turn by  train  to  Moscow. 


This  Tour  $160  ...  16  Days 

Price  covers  travel  in  the  Soviet  Union,  including  first-class  hotels,  all  meals,  rail- 
road and  sleeper,  cabin  on  river  steamer,  autos,  guides,  interpreters,  theatre  tick- 
ets and  visa.  This  price  does  not  include  round  trip  passage  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Other  unusual  tours:  Moscow  and  Leningrad,  5  days,         up;  three  tours  to  Turkestan;  Round  the  World  in  60 
$70;  7  days,  $85.  Caucasus  and  Crimea,  24  days,  $240        Days  .  .  .  leave  Chicago  July  6. 

Write  for  Booklet  No.  K5.  INTOURIST,  Inc.,  U.  S.  Representative  of  the  State  Travel  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.— 261 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;   110  Boylston  St.,  Boston;  304  No.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago;  756  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 

Or  see  your  own  travel  agent. 

TRAVEL  in  the  SOVIET  UNION 


OK- AM  ERICA! 


4>* 

footer      e* 


More  for  your  money  than 
in  any  other  cigarette! 

You  get  many  extras  in  LUCKY  STRIKE  as  a  re- 
sult of  that  famous  and  exclusive  "TOASTING" 
Process.  Extra  Goodness — forced  in  when  certain 
harsh  irritants  are  forced  out.  Extra  mildness, 
mellow-mildness — resulting  from  the  purg- 
ing and  purifying  of  every  tobacco  leaf.  Extra 
Deliciousness — from  the  world's  choicest  tobac- 
cos— the  Cream  of  many  Crops.  Extra  Mellow- 
ness— from  the  use  of  modern  Ultra  Violet  Rays. 

It's  toasted" 

Your  Throat  Protection —ago  In  it  Irritation— against  cough 
And  Moisture- Proof   Col/ophans   Keep*   thai   "  Toasted  "  Flavor  Cvor  Froth 


LUCKY 
STRIKE 


ITS  TOASTED 


Copr.,  1932,  The 
American  Tobacco  Co. 


O.  K.  AMERICA 

TUNE  IN  ON  LUCKY  STRIKE— 60  modern  minutes  with  the  world's  finest  dance  orchestras  and  Walter  Winchell,  whose  gossip  of  today  becomes  the  news  of  tomorrow, 

every  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  evening  o»«r  N.B.C.  networks. 


. 


Arts  &  Decoration 

,  Architecture,  Decoration,  Antiques,  Gardens, Travel, Theatre,  Books 


Stalk   of   Gladiolus— A   Painting   by   Leon   Carroll 


Courtesy  of  the  Babcock  Galleries 


June,  1932 


ARTS  &  DECORATION  PUBLISHING  CO.  Inc. 
PUBLISHER-ELTINCE  F.  WARNER 

New  York— Paris— London 


PRICE:  50  CENTS 


1  partem,  I 
i  $rice  Sc  I 


46  €a£t  57ti)  Street 
J)euj  fork 


Antiques, 

0lh  Jfalmcs, 

TOloob#mclmg 


representative 
group  of 
diversified 
decorative 
achievements 


Private  Office  Panelled  in  Pim 


DESIGNERS     AND^MAKERS     OF     FINE     FURNITURE     FOR     FIFTY     YEARS 


t  komt  tuMpccditd.  .  . 
witk  lint  cudiom  fuknltuhz 


. . .  and  each  inspiringexlubil 
is  Ine  largesl  and  mosl  com= 
plele  in  tls  locati 


'v 


EZach  of  the  new  combined  Irwin— 
Cooper- Williams  exhibits  now  presents 
a  comprehensive  showing  of  rarely 
beautiful  custom  furniture  from  both 
organizations  .  .  .  Each  is  probably  the 
largest,  most  complete  in  its  locality, 
offering  the  widest  choice  of  styles, 
the  greatest  variety  of  decdrative 
possibilities  .  .  .  C[  Here  you  will  see, 
in  their  correct  environments,  custom  reproductions  and 
period  adaptations,  bench-made  without  reference  to 
time  or  cost  .  .  .  the  work  of  carefully  chosen  craftsmen 
supervised  by  internationally  recognized  designers  .  .  . 
([Your  visit  will  be  made  an  artistic  adventure.  Pur- 
chases, if  you  desire,  may  be  arranged  through  any 
established  dealer. 


PERMANENT  SHOWROOMS 

NEW  YORK       .     .     385  MADISON  AVENUE 

BOSTON 495  ALBANY  STREET 

CHICAGO      .     .     .608  S.  MICHIGAN  BLVD 
DETROIT  2111   WOODWARD  AVENUE 

MILWAUKEE    .     .  2124  PROSPECT  AVENUE 
GRAND  RAPIDS  .     .    23  SUMMER  AVENUE 


ROBERT    W.    IRWIN     COMPANY 
COOPER^WILLIAMS,    inc. 


AFFI  LI  ATED 


GRAND  RAPIDS 


BOSTON 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


MORTON  SUNDOUR  CO.,  Inc. 
WILL  MOVE  TO  THE  NEW 
SELLING  CENTER  OF  THE 
DECOR  AT  IVE      TRADES 


'A  GENERAL  REALTY  BUILDING 


MORTON  SUNDOUR  COMPANY,  INC.  who  for  the  past  decade 
have  occupied  space  on  West  40th  Street  will  move  July  15 
to  the  new  decorative  trades  center.  They  have  leased  an  entire 
floor  in  the  new  building  at  444  Madison  Avenue  at  49th  where 
they  gain  the  advantage  of  excellent  layout,  light  on  four  sides, 
high  ceilings  and  freedom  from  excess  columns*  1932  finds  "444" 
the  key  location  of  uptown  Manhattan. This  strategic  block-front  is 
surrounded  by  America's  richest  sboppingzone.lt  is  the  focal  point 
of  the  decorative  trades  center  and  the  world's  hotel  and  radio 
centers.  •  Let  us  demonstrate  to  you,  too,  the  many  advantages 
that  lhis"betterbuilding"offers  your  business.  See  our  representa- 
tive at  the  building  or  phone  us  for  plans  and  rental  schedule. 


•  REPRESENTATIVE  TENANTS  • 
Upho/sfery:  MORTON  SUNDOUR  CO.,  Inc. 
Rugs.    ERNEST     TREGANOWAN,     Inc. 

Furniture:  CHARAK    FURNITURE     CO. 
SALISBURY  BROS.  FURN.  CO. 

Mens  Furnnhi  mc/s:  MANHATTAN  SHIRTCO. 

Cosmelics:    HYMAN     &     HYMAN,     Inc. 

Adv.  Agencies.  BENTON  &  BOWLES,  Inc. 
FEDERAL  ADVERTISING  AGENCY,  Inc. 
1.  H.  HARTMAN  CO.,  Inc. 
HAMPTON  -WEEKS  -  MARSTON,  Inc. 
IITTLEHALE-BURNHAM  ROSSITER,  Inc 


CROSS    &    BROWN    COMPANY 

270  Madison  Avenue        '-'"'      CAIedonia   5-700O 


ARTS  &    DECORATION.  June,    1982     Published   everj    month,    VolOTne    wwil     Number   2 
man.  i   March  5,   1919,  at  the  posl  office  in   Ni»   ITork  City,  under  the  act  L879, 


porcelain  anb  <&la££ 


George  III  three  piece  Silver  Tea  Set 
Made  in  London  1803  by  ]■  Edwards 


E.  Schmidt  &  Co. 

669  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Southampton  Miami  Beach  Palm  Beach 

Bar  Harbor 


TEL.  WICKERSHAM  2-2849 


SIXTEEN   EAST  FIFTY-SECOND  STREET  -   NEW  YORK 


SPORTING  &  MUFTI 

TAILORS     TO     GENTLEMEN 


STYLE  is  the  intelligent  adaptation  to  the  individual, 
of  the  mode  of  the  moment,  expressed  in  terms  of 
COMFORT,  BECOMINCNESS  and  SUITABILITY. 


Publication  Office,  578  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  City.  Subscription  price,  $6.00  a  year; 
additional  for  postage;  Canadian  subscription,  $0.50  additional.  Entered  as  second-class 
Copyrighted  1982,  bj  Arts  &  Decoration  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 
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It  points  you  to  the  plays  you  want  to  see. 
dt  enriches  your  pleasure  in  the  plays  you  see. 
It  renews  your  enjoyment  of  the  plays  you  saw. 


THE 


On  principal 
newsstands: 

25  cents 


STAGE 


A  searching  and  candid  magazine  of  the  theatre 


1  he  Stage  brings  you  each 
month  that  searching,  forthright 
and  impartial  criticism  which  just- 
ly evaluates  the  worthwhileness  of 
the  performance  for  your  evening 
and  your  money. 

Looking  upon  the  theatre  as  itself 
entertaining,  we  conceive  it  to  be 
our  own  task  to  entertain;  to  spade 
up  the  trivia  in  the  theatre  news, 
the  gossip  and  chit-chat  of  the- 
atre personalities,  the  sidelights 
on  various  things  theatrical — all 
to    prepare    you    in    advance    for 


the  fullest  enjoyment  of  the  play. 

The  theatre  is  one  of  those  rare 
pleasures  to  be  richly  enjoyed  in 
retrospect.  The  Stage — published 
at  monthly  intervals — may  the 
better  present  a  mellowed  and  con- 
sidered criticism,  a  luxurious  gen- 
erosity of  illustration,  a  high  qual- 
ity of  printing  and  typography — 
in  a  word,  may  preserve  on  the 
printed  page  those  memorable  mo- 
ments at  the  play  which  the  truly 
appreciative  experience  in  the  the- 
atre. 


The  Stage, 

50  East  42nd  Street, 

New  York 


GENTLEMEN :  Enter  my  subscription  for  The  Stage  for  one  year, 
and  bill  Die  $2.50  after  receipt  of  the  first  issue. 
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KENTUCKY 

HAND -QUILTED 

THINGS 


Summer  weight  quilt  of 
Sun  Fast  Gingham,  hand 
appliquea  design  in  mono- 
lone.   Hand  hound Hop 

or  straight  edge. 

Site  72" A  08"  $22.50 

Summer  spread  in 
Seamless  Muslin,  same 
charming  hand  appli- 
qued  design. 
Size72"xl08"  $  9.75 
"  90"xl08"  $10.75 
Delightful  Bridal  Gifts 
— at  all  Eleanor  Beard 
shops  and  agents. 

STUDIO: 
HARDINSBURG,   KY. 

NEW     YORK       CHICAGO        DETROIT 

519  Madison  Avenue  700  N.  Michigan  Blvd.  236  Book  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO        SANTA   BARBARA        LOS  ANGELES 

553  Sutter  Street  21  de  la  Guerra  Studios  Bullock's—  Wdshire 

PASADENA  —  41  South  El  Molino  Avenue  Wdshire  Boulevard 


LOUISVILLE 

120  Heyburn  Building 

MIAMI     BEACH 

733  Lincoln  Road 

AUGUSTA 


1%/f  VHOGANY  hand 
carved  Chippen- 
dale hanging  Bookshelf — 
beautiful  fret  work — 
bronze  gallery — size  25% 
inches  high,  18V4  inches 
wide  and  6%  inches  deep. 
A  rare  opportunity. 

$1  095 


12 


fcABS 


554  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


From  the  Smart  Shops  and 
Antique  Galleries 

By   ELIZABETH    LOUNSBERY 


' 


Copy  of  an  Early  Ameri- 
can oil  burning  lamp  in 
antiqued  or  bright  pol- 
ished brass.  Wired.  Cour- 
tesy, Januseh  Mfg.  Co., 
282  E.  13.r)th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

LIGHTING  fixtures  of 

the  finest  workman- 
ship, architectural  and 
decorative,  manufac- 
tured for  the  trade  by 
the  Januseh  Mfg.  Co., 
are  supplemented  by  an 
equally  extensive  and 
diversified  stock  of  fire- 
place accessories,  ash- 
trays and  smokers' 
stands,  candlesticks 
and  jardinieres. 

In   fact,  any  article 
possible  in  brass,  bronze 
or  copper  is  obtainable 
here  even  to  sun  dials, 
weather  vanes,  knockers,  chestnut 
roasters  and  reproductions  of  the 
Early  American  bed  warmer.  One 
has  only  to  walk  through  the  sam- 


ple room  of  the  factory  to  realize 
the  extent  of  its  productions.  Add- 
'ed  to  their  staple  items,  orders 
in  wrought  iron  such  as  gates  and 
grilles  are  executed  from  draw- 
ings. 

Vi/ROUGHT  iron  garden  furni- 
ture, lighting  fixtures  and 
the  many  decorative  house  acces- 
sories in  metal  that  have  so  char- 
acteristically represented  the 
stock  of  J.  A.  Lehman  for  over 
fifteen  years  at  their  old  address, 
are  now  being  displayed  to  even 
better  advantage  in  their  new 
building. 

At  this  season,  their  originally 
designed  garden  furniture,  in  which 
white  is  featured  as  a  finish,  offers 
a  wide  selection  with  other  garden 
appointments,  such  as  call  bells, 
silhouette  signs  designating  the 
name  of  an  estate;  and  weather 
vanes  cut  out  in  silhouette  por- 
traits of  animals,  such  as  horses 
and  dogs,  for  stables  and  kennels. 


"Views  of  Italy."  Old  French  wall- 
paper in  four  panels,  over  40  run- 
ning feet.  Courtesy,  Miss  Margaret 
Owen,  representing  Barrie  &  Des- 
mond, 151   E.  50th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Coach  lanterns  are  another 
innovation,  copied  from  the 
old,  appropriate  for  outside 
doorway  lighting  fixtures  and 
for  interior  use,  inexpensive 
side  brackets  are  to  be  had 
suitable  for  the  country  house, 
together  with  table  and  floor 
lamps  having  indirect  lighting. 

Among  the  tie-backs,  one  of 
the  newest  designs  is  in  the 
form  of  an  anchor  finished  in 

Folding  wrought  iron  stand  with 
red  painted  tray.  Copy  of  old 
French  white  painted  wire  plant 
Stand  on  iron  base.  Courtesy,  J.  A. 
Lehman,  216  E.  53rd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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antique  green.  Metal  cornices  are 
another  item,  obtainable  in  any 
desired  length.  Metal  and  crystal 
prisms  are  also  repaired  in  this 
shop. 

i~^HIXTZ  and  wallpaper  from  the 
studio  of  Charles  and  Frances 
Huard,  at  Versailles,  make  an  irre- 
sistible appeal  of  color  and  design 
in  the  charming  old  patterns 
shown  by  Miss  Margaret  Owen, 
representing  Barrie  and  Desmond. 
Those    in    chintz    include    hand- 


Chinese  rattan  peel  "Carlton  Club"  exten- 
sion chair  with  black  trim,  magazine  pocket, 
new  back  rest  and  glass  holder.  Height  42 
in.  Seat,  20  x  26  in.  Courtesy,  Cunn  & 
Latchford,  Inc.,  323  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


blocked  designs  in  which  flowers 
and  foliage  prevail,  as  in  the  one 
showing  lilacs  with  wheat,  and 
that  of  ivy  covering  a  lattice,  most 
effective  for  a  bedroom  or  living- 
room. 

In  wallpaper,  the  patterns  in- 
clude the  old  French  drapery 
papers  and  borders  and  other 
old  documents,  also  adapta- 
tions and  modern  renderings  of 
the  all-over  geometrical  de- 
signs. An  intriguing  plaid  shows 
green,  rose  and  peach  with  a 
corresponding  border.  Marble- 
ized  papers  are  also  available, 
with  pilasters,  bases  and  suit- 
able borders  that  may  be  pur- 
chased separately  in  any  num- 
ber required.  The  larger  18th 
Century  panels,  taken  from  old 
French  chateaux,  such  as  that 
illustrated,  constitute  still  an- 
other important  display  in  va- 
rious sized  sets.  They  are  in  the 
full  beauty  of  their  original 
colorings,  mounted  on  canvas. 

DATTAX  peel  furniture  made 
in  Hong  Kong  and  im- 
ported by  Gunn  &  Latchford, 
presents  many  advantages;  it 
is  light  in  weight,  easily  han- 
dled and  cleaned,  and  has  the 
possibility  of  a  variety  of  deco- 
rative effects  combined  with 
surprisingly  low  retail  prices. 


Oriental  fabrics  of  a  comprehen- 
sive nature  are  also  to  be  had  that 
include  Persian  print  cottons, 
India  silks,  plain  and  embroidered, 
Japanese  silk  crepes,  pongee  and 
hand  woven  silks  from  China. 
From  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  there 
are  beautiful  batiks  and  cere- 
monial cloths  with  silk  and  cotton 
kimonos  from  Japan,  strictly  na- 
tive and  not  made  for  export. 
Lacquer  tea,  coffee  and  bever- 
age sets  with  trays,  porcelains, 
book-ends,  ashtrays,  and  semi- 
precious jewelry  provide  op- 
portunity for  other  interesting 
selections. 

pURXlTURE  of  historic  ori- 
gin in  antique  reproductions 
and  adaptations  for  the  bed- 
room, dining  room  and  living 
room,  is  manufactured  by  the 
Charlotte  Furniture  Co.,  for 
distribution  among  their 
agents  and  dealers,  through- 
out the  country. 

These  include  early  Amer- 
ican groups  in  white  pine, 
maple  and  cherry,  copied  from 
collectors'  pieces,  portraying 
the  rugged  life  of  the  early 
days  in  New  England,  likewise 
various  English  groups,  in 
which  sturdy  examples  in  oak 
are  shown  in  the  "York", 
"Devonshire"  and  "James 
I"  types,  of  authentic  de- 
C.      sign. 

The  revived  interest  in  the 
simple  beech  furniture  of  the  Louis 
15th  period  has  influenced  the 
making  of  the  finest  models  after 
old  traditions,  as  well,  and  in  this 
are  to  be  found  the  Xormandy  bed- 
room and 'dining  room  groups,  with 
the  mellow  character  of  age.  Bied- 
ermeier    reproductions    in    French 


Louis  XVIth  or  Directoire  dressing  table 
and  bench  in  antiqued  gray  and  white.  Gold 
trim  and  mirror.  Reproductions.  Courtesy, 
Charlotte    Furniture    Co.,   Charlotte,   Mich. 


II  I  S  T  I  x  c  T  I  O  X! 

One  ot  ilir  unusual  linen  closets 
designed  by  The  Closet  Shop- 
cleverly  planned,  charmingly 
decorated.  Individual  closets  may 
be  designed  t<>  your  own  re- 
quirements and  taste.  We  wel- 
c  ime  inquiry, 

BUILT-IN     CLOSETS 

NOW  ON  DISPLAY 

IN  OUR  STUDIO 

Cooperation  with  Architects 
and   Decorators 


TheCLOSETSh^ 

I    MRS.  GEORGE    HERZOG 


From  the  Original  Closet  Shop 


iSOJvlADISON  AVENUEJ4EYODRK 


m 


SHAGREEN 


CIGARETTE     BOXES  •   $25.00    •  $35.00 


A  new  note  in  cigarette  boxes,  cases,  lighters,  and  many 
other  attractive  articles.  Covered  in  either  rough  or 
smooth  Shagreen...  guaranteed  not  to  warp...  available 
in  wonderful  colors  at  better  shops,  or  write  for  folder. 

C  W.  DAVENPORT 


PHILADELPHIA 


I m  porter 

366    Fifth    Avenue,    NEW   YORK 

VIENNA 


LONDON 


SUN  PARLOR,  YACHT,  TERRACE 

and 

GARDEN  FURNITURE 


X 


*3 


Locking  cr\Mst- 


& 


FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 
Freight    Prepaid   to    Florida 


Some  of  our  installa- 
tions: The  New  Breakers 
of  Palm  Beach,  Whitehall, 
Seminole  Club,  Miami 
Biltmore,  Dunes  Club, 
Fishers  Island  Club  and 
most  prominent  home-  and 
clubs  in  America. 


Grtind  Central  Wicker  Shop  Inc. 

217  FA$T425TNEwYoRk 
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Reduced   Summer    Rates 

Repair  Specialists 

French  Weavers,  Restorers 

Any  Fabric  Rcwoven,   Repaired 

Antique  or  Modern.  No  damage 
is  hopeless 

All  Tapestries;  Brocades;  Laces; 
Embroideries;  Curtains;  Dam- 
asks; Linens;  Antiques;  Rugs; 
Furniture  Coverings;  Shell; 
Ivory;    Bric-a-Brac;    Silverware. 


Recommended  by  Press;  Society  Women; 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June  9, 
]!ilt>,  save:  "Mme.  La  Mers,  Expert  In 
Fabrics  is  warmly  recommended  on 
\ssistant  Curator  of  tin-  Metropolitan 
Museum  or  Aut." 


LA  MERS  STUDIO 

{Art  Needlework  Repair  Hospital) 

345  West  58th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Est.  Reputation  22nd  Year— Phone  Col.   5-0G17 

Prompt    Mail   Order   Service 


This  unusually  fine  repro- 
duction of  an  18th  Century 
English  book-rack  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  exam- 
ples of  our  craftsmanship. 
15.00  postpaid. 


fambeth 

^— '  U  '  /  \  L>  I.'  <J  I  I  /  \  T 


WORKSHOPS 


HIGHLAND     PARK 


ILLINOIS 


SCULPTURE    IN   WOOD 

Expressed  in 

Period  Paneled  Rooms 

Mantels 

Doors 

Chests 

Special  Furniture 

and 

Authentic  Reproductions 

David  Earl  Studio 

1)06    VV.    North    Avenue,    Chicago,    111. 


ONLY 

ORIGINAL 

THINCS- 


RUCS  and  TEXTILES 

HANDWOVEN    FROM   OUR 
OR  YOUR  DESIGNS- 


SHOWER  CURTAINS 
and  WALLPAPERS 
for  BATHROOM 
ENSEMBLES - 


FRANCES    T. 
10  EAST  53 
RETAIL 


MILLER,     INC. 

NEW  YORK 

WHOLESALE 


What  Any  Architect  Will  Tell  You 

arr\ 
J.  O    the    prospective    home    builder 

Aitrs  &  Decoration  is  full  of  suggestions  and 
helpful  advice.  While  we  take  a  number  of  Archi- 
tectural papers,  we  find  none  that  treats  the  prob- 
lem of  the  country  home  better  than  yours." 

— Savery  4  Scheets,    \rchitects,  Philadelphia,  l\i. 


And  yet  Vitis  &  DECORATION  is  not  designed  to  be  of 
technical  interest  to  the  architect,  lit  objective  is  to  </<•• 
velop  anion::  prospective  Inline  builders  higher  standards 
oj  architectural  and  interior  decoraiii •«■  beauty  and  to  show 
in  picture  and  text  how  these  ends  m,n  be  accomplished 
easily  and  economically. 


Dressing  table  mirror,  25"  x  40" 
with  green  and  gold  frame  in 
festoon  design  of  graceful  out- 
lines. From  Nonnenbacher  &  Co. 
Inc.,  306  Fifth   Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

walnut  are  equally  diversified  in 
type,  representing  the  classic  ex- 
pression of  Central  and  Northern 
Europe,  during  the  Empire  period 
in  France,  and  now  so  much  in  favor. 

jV|IRRORS  of  period 
type  for  every  use 
constitute  the  wholesale 
production  of  Nonnen- 
bacher &  Co.  who  have 
made  the  manufacture  of 
mirrors  a  study  for  over 
seventy  years.  These 
range  from  the  Colonial 
(in  which  the  mahogany, 
"Chippendale"  and  the 
gilded  girondole  without 
or  with  the  eagle,  such  as 
in  the  one  reproduced 
from  an  original  of  1802, 
stand  as  the  most  popu- 
lar numbers)  to  the  18th 
Century  English,  French 
and  Italian  period  de- 
signs. Typifying  the  fine 
workmanship  of  their  mirror  mak- 
ers, in  which  hand-made  composi- 
tion motifs  are  employed,  is  a  Hep- 
pelwhite  frame  reproduced  from  an 
original,  of  the  utmost  grace  and 
delicacy.  Others  equally  beautiful 


are  the  Empire  mirrors,  in  which 
wreaths  of  silver  or  gilded  leaves 
appear  as  the  prevailing  motif. 

£CREENS  of  hand-tooled  and 
hand-painted  leather,  canvas 
and  fabric  leather,  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  decoration,  are  shown 
at  the  George  D.  Thompson  Co., 
largely  from  original  designs  ema- 
nating from  their  studio.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  find  just  what  you  want — 
from  English  landscapes  and  hunt- 
ing scenes  to  Italian,  Spanish, 
English  and  French  period  motifs. 
Wall  panels  in  flower,  architec- 
tural and  figure  and  landscape 
subjects,  copied  from  the  18th 
Century  French  masters,  are  also 
available  and  library  doors  in 
leather,  studded  with  brass  nails, 
are  executed  to  order. 

^ANTELS  in  wood,  chiefly 
Georgian  in  character,  yet 
many  showing  the  simplified  lines 
of  the  late  French  and  early  Amer- 
ican   mantels,    are    made    in    the 


iau>   ... 


Hand  carved  wood  mantel  showing  French  and 
Adam  influence,  finished  in  gray  with  touches  of 
gold.  Green  and  white  marble  facing.  Courtesy  of 
Georgian  Mantel  Co.,  310  E.   75th  St.,  N.  Y.   C. 


factory  of  the  Georgian  Mantel 
Co.,  for  architects  and  decorators. 
These  conform  to  whatever  speci- 
fications may  be  submitted  and  are 
true  to  scale. 

Furniture  of  special  design  is 
another  feature  of  the  work, 
showing  the  most  skilful 
handling  and  paneling  for 
complete  rooms,  in  pine,  oak, 
walnut  and  mahogany.  In 
fact,  anything  in  wood  is  pro- 
duced here  from  the  simplest 
shelving  to  the  most  intri- 
cately carved  piece  of  furni- 
ture,   of    the    finest    detail. 

\\  EXICAN  glassware,  a 
product  of  the  peon 
glass-blowers  of  Mexico,  as 
shown  in  the  extensive  im- 
portations of  The  Old  Mex- 

\ntic|iie  Cordova,  7'  leather 
screen,  gold  tooled  with  bronze, 
green  and  dull  red  decoration. 
Courtesy,  George  D.  Thompson 
Co.,  29   E.   53rd    St..   N.   Y.   C. 
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Mexican  glass  vase,  green,  blue  or 
amethyst.  A  product  of  peasant 
craftsmen.  Courtesy,  The  Old 
Mexico    Shop,    Santa    Fe,    N.    M. 

ico  Shop,  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mex- 
i,  combines  not  only  the  beauti- 
ful old  designs  of  some  two  hundred 
years  ago,  but  offers  the  possibility 
of  executing  any  original  design, 
submitted  in  large  orders. 

Vivid  colors  play  an  important 
part  in  this  glass,  in  rich  tones  of 
blue,  green  and  amethyst.  Original 
in  texture,  variable  in  size  and  of 
an  irregular  surface,  as  is  common 
in  free-hand  work,  Mexican  glass 
lacks  the  precision  of  a  machine- 
made  product,  but  is  available  in 
complete  dinner  services  with  can- 
dlesticks, beverage  sets,  jugs,  bot- 
tles and  vases. 

Added  to  this  great  variety  of 
glass,  at  The  Old  Mexico  Shop,  are 
other  examples  of  Mexican  arts 
and  handicrafts,  notably  a  wrought 
iron  table  with  decorated,  Indian 
made  tiles,  forming  the  top;  In- 
dian pottery  bowls,  so  charming 
for  flowers  or  fruit,  and  hand 
woven  and  embroidered  cloth 
made  by  the  Zapotecan  Indians, 
quite  desirable   as   table   runners. 


THE  flower  sink, 
comes  as  a  timely 
innovation,  that  can 
be  readily  placed 
in  the  pantry  to  re- 
lieve the  pantry 
shelves  of  the  usual 
accumulation  of  odd 
flower  bowls,  vases, 
and  blocks.  These  can 
now  be  stored  in  the 
metal  cupboard  above 
the  sink,  while  below 
may  be  placed  the 
flower  baskets  and 
taller  containers. 
Every  possible  con- 
venience is  combined 
here  for  arranging 
flowers,     even     to    a 


illustrated, 


spray  and  a  swing  nozzle,  that  fit 
into  the  receptacle  when  it  is  filled. 

As  originators  of  the  unit  system 
of  sectional  metal  cabinets  for 
kitchen  and  pantry,  Janes  &  Kirt- 
land  have  recognized  the  superior- 
ity and  advantage  of  steel  cabinets 
over  wood  for  storage,  preparation 
and  serving  of  beverages  and  food, 
and  have  made  them  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  every  type  of  house. 

Another  feature  of  equipment  is 
their  new  "hospitality  highboy." 
As  a  color  scheme,  Chinese  red 
with  silver  trimmings  is  suggested 
for  this  cabinet.  It  can  be  set  in 
a  space  only  6  feet  wide.  Cup- 
boards above  and  below  a  satin- 
finish  Monel  sink  and  counter  pro- 
vide a  complete  service  for  bev- 
erages; within  the  cabinet  are 
bottle  storage  racks,  compartments 
for  glass  and  china,  trays  for  silver 
and  cutlery,  a  useful  metal  fruit 
basket  and  a  space  for  an  electric 
refrigerator.  This  is  combined  in 
one  unit  in  a  chest  that  would 
prove  an  un- 
deniable con- 
venience for  a 
basement 
playroom,  bil- 
liard or  card 
room  in  either 
a  city  or  coun- 
try house. 

p  U  R  N  I  - 

1  TURE  de- 
signed and 
made  to  spe- 
cial order  un- 
finished or 
painted*  is 
available  at 
the  Puritan 
Furniture 
Shops.  For 
twenty-four  years  they  have  main- 
tained exceptional  quality  of  de- 
sign, material  and  workmanship, 
expressed  in  furniture  of  original 
conception  or  authentic  modern 
designs.  Period  or  modernistic  bed- 
ding and  rugs  are  also  obtainable 
at  reasonable  cost,  even  for  today. 


Provincial  maple 
poudreuse  and 
bench  —  reproduc- 
tions. Courtesy, 
Puritan  Furniture 
Shops,  Inc.,  213 
Lex.  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Flower  sink  in  satin-finish  Monel  metal  and  green 
painted  frame,  with  swing  nozzle,  spray  and  hose 
attachment,  and  cupboards  for  containers.  Courtesy, 
Janes    &    Kirtland,    Inc.,    10    Park    Ave.,    N.    Y.    C. 


Italian  anb  H>pamj3f) 
Antiques 


filarble  anb  £*>tone 
<&arben  ©rnaments 

#eo.  Wi.  Jfunfe 

862  ILexington  glbenue      iSero  gork 
near  65th  Street 


ST.    DENIS   BAZAAR 

8512  Sunset   Boulevard 
Hollywood,  California 


Best  quality 

Hong  Kong 

Peel 


Club  Chair       $5.00 

Extension    Chair — Large, 

Full  size,  812.75 

An  Appropriate  Gift 
for  the  June  Bride 

DELIVERED,  valsparred,  express  charges  paid 
{Safe  delivery  guaranteed.)  Brochure  Free 


BAGS 

Envelopes  and  Evening  Purses 

Especially  distinctive,  individually 
handmade  of  Fine  Materials,  person- 
ally selected,  guaranteeing  you  a  qual- 
ity not  possible  to  find  elsewhere. 
Samples   of   Ma-  _  terials   and   Lin- 


ings sent  on  re 
range      from 


quest.      Prices 
$8.00  to  $16.00. 


Reference: 

Newton  Trust 

Company, 

Newton 

Itre.    MaSS. 


MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 

2  71    Beacon   Street,  Boston,   Mass. 
Established  1915 


there's  (Romance 

TS    THIS    STORY    OF 

Ffrxiture 


.00 
POSTPAID 
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Y  ou'll  en- 
joy this  fas- 
cinating book 
on  furniture 
styles,  now 
in  its  sixth 
edition.  How 
politics,  religion  and  society  affected 
furniture — how  the  great  designers 
lived  and  worked — all  is  told  in 
this  completely  illustrated  work  of 
30  chapters.  Endorsed  by  prominent 
authorities,  the  text  is  non-technical, 
easy  to  read,  and  written  especially 
for  the  home  lover.  Handsomely 
bound — a  choice  gift  and  a  real  ad- 
dition to  your  own  library.  A  dollar 
brings   your   copy. 

CENTURY    FURNITURE    CO. 

48-F    Logan    St.,    Grand    Rapids,    Mich. 


Period  Paneled  Rooms 

For  office  and  home,  also — 
old  world — Dens — Hunting 
and  Drinking  rooms:  made 
in  oak,  walnut,  or  knotty  pine. 

Delightful    Bars 

Built  into  rooms  and  closets 
or  free  standing  Bars  to 
match  your  period  room.  All 
made  in  "Pre-War"  quality 
and  constructions. 


Designs  and  Estimates  gratis. 

We  are  manufacturers  and 
can  save  you  from  33' I  to 
50%.  Full  co-operation  with 
Decorators     and     Architects. 

Inquiries  Solicited 


CHARLES  KOSTER,  INC. 

Architectural  Cabinet  Work 

507  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

MUrray  Hill  2-5515 


Mrs.  Schernikow 

Fine  Antique 

Hooked  Runs 

9.12  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 


'La  Pelotu  f  dsca"  bv  Ramon  de  Zubiaurre 


Courtesy  Roerich  Museum 
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The  Famous  Marrow  Straws 


Wat  Cha! 

IV e  do  not  care  one  Straw! 


[~"^HE  weariest  and  most  loathed  broker,  and  every 
schoolboy  who  subscribes  to  The  Sportsman  knows 
that  these  are  the  days  when  the  falcon  chants,  the  lap- 
wing peewits,  the  duck  quacks,  the  whitethroat  chirrs, 
the  bittern  booms,  the  blackbird  whistles,  the  chaffinch 
pinks,  the  swallow  twitters,  the  jay  chatters,  and  the 
cock  crows — for  the  leafy  month  of  June  is  with  us — 
and  who,  after  all,  gives  a  hooty-toot  about  things  in 
general: 

Whatever  your  pleasure,  follow  it — be  it  falling  off 
horses  and  crawling  on  same,  hauling  on  sails,  knocking 
eighteen  holes  into  a  golf  ball,  or  pursuing  a  tiny  stream 
through  flowering  meadows.  But,  after  burning  hours 
of  this  lengthier  daylight,  consider,  of  a  mild  summer 
evening  (while  resting  tired  muscles)  the  "pick-up" 
possibilities  of  some  light  reading. 

Here  are  riches!  (Our  June  issue.) 

Life  at  Mt.  Desert  (Bar  Harbor,  Northeast  Harbor, 
Southwest  Harbor,  and  Seal  Harbor) — Why  is  she  the 
queen  of  northern  summer  resorts?  .  .  .  The  Last  Arrow 


— a  fly  speck  made  all  the  difference.  .  .  Commodore 
Stevens — of  America's  Cup  fame.  .  .  Depression  and  the 
Olympics — (expectations).  .  .  Sea  Soldier — only  Amer- 
ican bred  Grand  National  entry,  back  with  the  "lep- 
pers"  in  his  native  land.  .  .  Can  Ouimet  Repeat?  .  .  . 
How  to  Win  at  Small  Boat  Racing — Part  IV  (Send  for 
I,  II  and  III).  .  .  Nipigon.  .  .Why  Are  Horse  Shows 
Drawing  the  Crowds? .  .  .  Harvard  Wins — Yale  Loses, 
by  Guy  Murchie,  Jr.  .  .  .  Cyrus  Curtis'  Yacht.  .  .  Glacier 
National  Park.  .  .  The  Turf.  .  .  Polo.  .  .  Aviation.  .  . 
Sport  in  London  these  days. 

Examine  one  issue  at  our  expense.  Send  name  and 
address  for  the  June  number. 

XHF 

SFORTSM4N 

60  Batterymarch,  Boston 

$4  the  year  by  subscription 
50c  the  copy 


OBERT  MACLEAN  GLASGOV 


The  Joy  of  the  Waters"  Is  One  of  the  Most  Ec- 
static and  Lastingly  Beautiful  of  Various  Nude 
Figures    that    Harriet    Frishmuth    Has    Created 


THIS  lovely  "dancing  fountain"  is  in 
the  luxuriant  garden  of  Richard 
D.  Brixey  at  Bedford  Hills.  A.  F. 
Hrinckerhoff    was    landscape    architect 
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Modern  Yacht  with  Homelike  Charm 

This  Recently  Built  Yacht,  NeitherToo  Large  norToo  Small,  Is  Furnished 
and   Fitted  with  All   the  Gracious    Beauty  of  a   Lovely  Summer   Home 

Mrs.  Reginald  Newton  of  Barton,  Price  &  Willson,  Inc.,  Decorator 


THE  homelike  quality  of  this  yacht  has 
been  achieved  by  a  combination  of  judg- 
ment, enthusiasm  and  imagination.  The 
Cleopatra,  owned  by  Mr.  Anthony  Baldridge, 
is  a  medium  sized  yacht,  not   a  "floating 
palace,"   and    for   this   reason   it   could   be 
treated  as  one  would  a  moderately  small, 
lovely  country  home.  All  the  colors  are  in  a 
light  or  bright  key,  all  the  furniture  is  mod- 
ern,   elegantly    modern,    and    the    fittings 
throughout  express  not  only 
a  great  appreciation  of  the 
possibilities  of  pleasure  and 
comfort  on  such  a  boat,  but 
also  the  perfect  adjustment 
of   each    accessory    to    the 
completed  scheme  of  color 
and  design. 

Everything  was  made 
new  for  the  Cleopatra — the 
curtains,  the  rugs,  the  bed 
linen,  the  drapery,  even  the 
silver  and  china.  For  that 
reason,  there  is  a  delightful 
harmony  throughout  the 
decoration,  much  variation, 
but  one  dominating  scheme 
of  form  and  color.  This 
means,  of  course,  the  ut- 
most peace  of  mind  and 
aesthetic  pleasure  when 
cruising  about  through 
pleasant  rivers  and  harbors. 

So  fine  and  interesting  is 
the  decoration  that  it  is 
worth  taking  several  of  the 
rooms  individually  and  pre- 
senting their  beauty  to  the 
reader.  In  the  yacht's  salon, 
or  lounge,  the  woodwork  is 
in  enamel,  pale  beige  color. 
One  entire  end  of  the  room 
is  hidden  under  a  mural 
with  deep  sea  subjects  in 
color.  This  is  done  on  a 
Dutch  silver  leaf  in  tones 
of  beige,  coral  and  light  brown,  and  the 
under-sea  life,  cool  and  fascinating,  depicts 
conditions  in  the  most  natural  manner. 

Most  of  the  furniture  is  of  walnut  and  the 
upholstery  is  delicate  cream  leather.  There 
are  a  few  pieces  of  dark  grey  mottled  lacquer 
and  the  carpet  is  in  brown  and  beige.  The 
curtains  are  very  late  French  brocade,  beige, 
cream  and  silver — in  fact,  these  colors  are  the 
keynote  of  the  room.  All  the  metal, — lighting 
fixtures,  stairrails  and  furniture — is  chro- 
mium, satin  finish.  The  table  lamps  are 
fascinating,  especially  those  of  bubble  glass 
with  chromium  and  bronze  mountings. 

The  dining  room  is  singularly  beautiful 
with  the  repeated  notes  of  sky  blue  and  sil- 


ver. The  woodwork  throughout  is  harewood 
in  a  silver  grey  finish.  The  carpet  is  a  deli- 
cate sky  blue,  mottled  in  design.  The  drap- 
eries are  exceedingly  modernistic,  a  back- 
ground sky  blue  with  designs  in  silver.  The 
leather  chairs  are  blue,  in  harmony  with  the 
draperies.  All  the  metal  used  is  a  special  chro- 
mium finish  and  matches  the  silverware.  Two 
cabinets  are  particularly  worthy  of  mention. 
They   hold    the   glass   service    for    eighteen 


PHOTOGRAPHS   BY   HAITI 


"T"  HE  aft-deck  of  the   Cleopatra,   showing 

'   her     luxuriously     comfortahle     outdoor 

chairs  and  curving  couch  at  the  end,  with 

many     conveniently     placed     small     tables 


guests,  the  interiors  made  so  that  every  piece 
sets  into  an  individual  rack. 

The  den  is  perhaps  the  most  captivating 
of  all  these  lovely  rooms.  It  is  Early  Amer- 
ican, the  walls  are  knotty  pine  left  natural 
color  with  a  wax  finish.  The  large  easy  chairs 
and  the  desk  blotter  are  of  leather  in  a  to- 
mato red  color,  and  the  curtains  are  in  tan,  as 
is  the  rug,  serving  as  a  background  for  the 
brilliant  leather. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  guest  cabins 
is  painted  in  a  solid  tone — pale  chartreuse. 


The  curtains  are  handblocked  linen,  green 
and  chartreuse,  marine  decoration.  The  bed- 
spread is  a  combination  of  the  curtain  linen 
and  a  bright  canary  yellow  linen.  The  carpet 
is  bright  yellow  just  a  tone  deeper.  The  com- 
fortables are  covered  with  a  soft  silk  rep  in 
delicate  chartreuse  tone. 

The  most  interesting  piece  of  furniture  in 
the  owners'  dressing  room  is  the  dressing 
table.  The  background  for  it  is  a  delicate 
cream  tone,  the  carpet  blue, 
the  curtains  silk  rep  in 
blue,  cream  and  beige. 
The  bench  before  the  de- 
lectable dressing  table  i3 
covered  with  leather  in  a 
combination  of  cream,  beige 
and  blue,  picking  up  the 
colors  of  the  curtain.  A 
small  valance,  which  runs 
across  the  window,  is  made 
of  the  same  leather  with  a 
delicate  tooled  border. 

In  furnishing  the  aft- 
deck,  the  very  modern 
pieces  of  furniture  were 
built  in  proportion  to  the 
deck  space.  The  color  com- 
binations, in  leather  up- 
holstery, are  brown  and 
cream,  and  the  frames  are 
all  done  in  natural  tones  of 
brown.  Of  course,  there  are 
brilliant  cushions  on  chairs 
and  couch  and  innumerable 
accessories  in  fascinating 
yachting  designs.  The  Cle- 
opatra is,  in  fact,  a  luxuri- 
ous modern  home  on  the 
water,  rather  than  a  typi- 
cal, formal  little  craft. 

In  a  general  survey  of 
this  yacht,  its  spacious 
beauty,  its  originality,  its 
comfort,  one  is  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  idea 
that  there  should  not  be  a  sharp  dividing  line 
between  the  style  of  decorating  and  furnish- 
ing a  yacht  and  decorating  and  furnishing  a 
home.  The  mere  problem  of  whether  one  is 
living  on  land  or  water  is  of  no  significance, 
and  there  is  no  question  at  all  of  a  varia- 
tion in  luxury,  convenience  and  beauty.  And 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  neither  is  there  any  differ- 
ence whatever  made  in  furnishing  a  yacht 
because  of  the  size.  The  bathroom  is  as  com- 
plete and  convenient  in  detail,  the  dressing 
room  as  exquisite,  the  bedroom  equipment  as 
perfect,  and  the  decorating  of  the  salon  and 
the  deck  as  original  and  luxurious  on  the 
medium-sized  yacht  as  on  the  private  trans- 
Atlantic  sea-going  crafts. 
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I  EFT — The  den — a  room 
*—  that  might  be  much  at 
home  in  a  lovely  old  Sa- 
lem house,  with  its  knotty 
pine  walls,  inset  book- 
shelves, luxurious  arm- 
chairs and  cozy  lights. 
The  tomato  red  leather  in 
this  delightful  room  is  in 
fascinating  contrast  with 
the  natural  tone  of  the 
American  pine  and  of  the 
carpet   and   the   draperies 


I1IGHT  The  graceful  little  yacht 
■^-  shown  here  is  the  Cleopatra, 
owned  by  Mr.  Anthony  Baldridge. 
The  length  is  108  feet,  tonnage  161. 
Capable  of  adventurous  voyages  in 
the  bay  about  New  York,  and  even  in 
spite  of  its  size  is  a  safe  sea-going  craft 


•  I 


CICHT  —  The  .lining 
'^  room,  one  of  the  most 
\  i\  iill>   fresh  in  llic  w  hole 

yacht.  It  seem 8  to  be  all 
-ks  blue  and  >iher.  Car- 
pet is  blue  mid  table  of 
harewood  with  chromium 
trim  in  mist]  blue.  The 
table  linen  i>  in  har- 
mony with  leather  and 
>il\ er,    the    drapei  ies   are 

of  blue  anil  silver  bro- 
cade, depicting  "I'ort  of 
Cherborg."  Through  the 
portholes,  of  course,  are 
matching  bin'  -k>  ami  Bea 
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AT  the  right  is  one  of 
'""^the  guest  rooms,  com- 
modious and  luxurious  so 
that  every  guest  will  be 
thrilled  with  its  beauty 
and  its  utter  peace  and  its 
charm.  The  marine  sub- 
jects on  the  window  drap- 
eries are  among  the  many 
nautical  touches.  The 
built  in  accessories  in  this 
room  are  delightful — note 
the  cupboards  under  the 
porthole  and  the  combin- 
ation chest  and  dressing 
table,  also  commodious 
drawers   below   the   berth 


THE  very  luxurious  dressing  table  in  the  own- 
'  er's  suite  with  colors  that  match  the  curtains, 
the  carpet  and  the  comfortable.  There  is  a 
chromium  top  to  the  shelves  and  a  wonderful 
combination  cushion  stool,  upholstered  in  leath- 
er, very  light  and  springy.  Lights  are  at  every 
angle,     convenient     for     dressing     and     reading 


IEFT — The  lounge  or 
'—  salon  is  really  an  en- 
chanting spot,  with  its  cur- 
tains of  beige,  cream  and 
silver,  the  metal  work  in 
chromium,  satin  finish,  the 
table  lamps  specially  blown 
for  the  room  of  bubble 
glass  with  metal  mountings. 
The  windows  are  low  and 
very  wide,  the  furniture  is 
covered  in  cream-colored 
leather  and  modern  brocade 
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DIGHT— The  small  octag- 
^  onal  pool  has  an  enclos- 
ing wall  of  tile.  It  belongs  to 
the  garden  of  Frances  Marion 
Thompson  in  Beverly  Hills, 
California,  who,  with  the 
architect  of  the  home,  Wal- 
lace Neff,  planned  the  plant- 
ing    of     pool     and     garden 


Waterlily  Poolson  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  Un- 
usual Poetical  Beauty 

In   Planning  a   Lilypool   the   Matter  of 

Its    Location    Is    of    Great    Importance 

then   Come  Water  Supply,    Drainage, 

Building   Materials   and    Planting 


■  EFT — Waterlily  pool  belonging  to 
*""  the  home  of  Mr.  Keith  Spalding 
at  Pasadena,  California,  is  about  eight- 
een feet  in  length  by  six  feet  in  width, 
and  is  surrounded  by  green  lawn.  Paul 
G.  Thiene,  landscape  architect.  Wal- 
lace   Neff     was     the    house    architect 


I EFT — Given  a  most  inter- 
*-*  esting  wild-wood  set- 
ting, this  waterlily  pool  is 
effectively  planned  on  rus- 
tic or  naturalistic  lines, 
with  rough  stones  placed  in 
a  graceful  fashion  about  its 
shores.  It  is  a  picturesque 
feature  in  the  grounds  of 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Harry  F. 
Callender   of   Fos    Angeles 
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QREAT  White  Heron,  a  beautifully 
^"^  modelled  garden  piece,  by  Ger- 
trude K.  Lathrop.  It  is  23  inches  high, 
in  bronze.  It  would  be  equally  beau- 
tiful in  marble  against  green  foliage. 
Courtesy     of    the     Ferargil     Galleries 


|3  1GHT — Its  shores  lined  with  zinnias 
*^-  and  other  brilliantly  colored  flow- 
ers, this  pool  belonging  to  the  I.  Eisner 
home  in  Los  Angeles,  is  especially  well 
planned  for  growing  waterlilies.  Paul 
G.  Thiene,  landscape  architect.  Gor- 
don    B.    Kaufmann,    house    architect 


I  Continued  on  page  54) 


IE  AD  hoy  large  fish  fountain.  42 
L  inches  high,  delightfully  graceful 
garden  piece,  with  real  humorous 
charm,     by      courtesy      Louis      Allen 


IEIT — This  Ion;;  waterlily  pool,  be- 
longing to  the  home  of  Mr.  I.  Eis- 
ner at  Los  Angeles,  not  only  contains 
a  charming  array  of  lilies  and  other 
water  plants,  hut  ha-  it-  shores  border- 
ed with  a  profusion  of  flowers.  The 
fountain   (igure  add-  a  decorative  note 
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Pine  Paneled  Georgian 
Room  Brought  from 
Stanwick  Park,  Yorkshire 


This  Beautiful  Room  Was  for 
Many  Years  in  the  Country 
Seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Northum- 
berland, and  Was  a  Favorite 
Residence  of  the  Duchess 
Eleanor,  Who  Added  the 
Famous   Gardens 


This  Georgian  Room  was  recently  presented  to 

the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts  in  Memory 

of  Eugene  J.  Carpenter  by  Mrs.  Carpenter  and 

their  daughter,  Mrs.  Folwell  Coan 
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IEFT — Fireplace  group  showing 
*-"  carved  cornices,  Ionic  columns 
and  drapery  swags  garlanded  with 
fruit.  The  double  backed  settee,  arm- 
chair upholstered  in  green  leather, 
fine  screen  and  mahogany  and  gilt 
mirror  are  characteristic  pieces  of 
the  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. Stephen  Slaughter's  portrait  of 
the  Walpole  children  is  the  color- 
ful center  of  interest  over  the  mantel 


BELOW— Portrait  of  a  lady  by 
Allan  Ramsay  (1713-1784), 
wide  winged  armchair  of  the 
Queen  Anne  Period,  upholstered  in 
Mortlake  tapestry  and  gallery  top 
tripod  table  shown  in  the  Georgian 
room.  This  picture,  more,  perhaps, 
than  any  other,  shows  the  extraordi- 
nary beauty  of  the  pine  paneling 
with  a  carved  border  to  each  panel 
and  the  elaborate  beauty  of  the  carv- 
ing at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  dado 


i~kPPOSITE  Page— Portrait  of  a 
^-'  man  by  Allan  Ramsay  (1713- 
1784),  in  the  famous  Georgian 
room,  also  showing  mahogany  chest, 
mahogany  gilded  mirror  with  candle 
brackets  and  carved  buffet  with 
blue  and  white  K'Ang  Hsi  porce- 
lain. The  exquisitely  carved  and 
bracketed  buffet  in  this  room  con- 
tains a  collection  of  K'Ang  Hsi  blue 
and  white  porcelain  such  as  might 
have  been  found  in  a  luxurious 
household  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
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■  EFT — Wrought  iron  has 
*—  capacities  for  richness 
which  need  not  interfere 
with  simple  construction. 
The  growing  plant  beneath 
the  clear  glass  table  top  and 
the  sheet  metal  flower  holder 
on  the  corner  console  add 
materially  to  the  decorative 
value  of  these  pieces  for 
porch,  sun  or  breakfast  room. 
Courtesy    L.    D.    Ford    Co. 


P.ELOW  —  Furniture  con- 
*-^  structed  of  metal  tubes 
has  had  an  increasing  vogue 
during  recent  years.  Origin- 
ating in  Central  Europe,  its 
type  and  style  still  seems  ap- 
plicable to  summer  life  in 
this  country.  These  formal 
pieces  are  suited  for  inter- 
ior use,  though  much  of  this 
furniture  is  appropriate  to 
the  terrace.  Courtesy  Nessen 
Studio 


New  Models  in  Fascinating 
Metal  Furniture 

Metal    Furniture   Is   not   New.     It  Was    in  Vogue 
i   the  Days  of  Pompeii  and  Very   Early  Spain. 
But   It  Certainly   Mas  a  Vast   Popularity  Today 
11  Nov  Metals  and  Brilliant  Upholstery 
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IN  the  card  room  of  the  Stock 
■  Exchange  Club,  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  smoking  table  of 
bronze  and  copper  adds  a  dis- 
tinctive note  to  the  interior. 
Such  incidental  use  of  metal 
furniture  is  finding  favor  in 
many  homes,  and  may  be  har- 
monized with  furnishings  of 
a  variety  of  types.  Miller  & 
Pflueger    were    the    architects 


lEFT — Metal  and  glass  are  the  keynotes  of  contem- 
porary design.  An  interesting  use  of  shatterproof 
plate  glass  as  supporting  members  relegates  the  alu- 
minum tubing  to  functional  bracing  and  achieves  a 
lightness  of  appearance  which  would  be  difficult  to 
attain  in  any  other  way.  A  pewter  ash  tray  and  original 
lamp  are  desirable  decorative  accessories.  The  abstract 
decoration  of  the  lamp  is  in  colored  foils  between  two 
pieces  of  glass  held  in  place  by  chromium  finished 
metal.  The  fluting  behind  the  table  is  not  a  fabric  but 
a    flexible    screen    of    wood    strips.    Courtesy    Vollmer 


RIGHT— The  same  naive  fresh- 
ness of  the  wrought  iron 
forms  in  this  chair  and  canopied 
bench  is  in  harmony  with  the  in- 
formal character  and  general 
usefulness  of  this  furniture  for 
garden,  terrace  or  verandah. 
The  glass  top  of  the  table  and 
canvas  used  on  the  larger  pieces 
exemplify  a  suitable  selection  of 
materials  which  accord  with  the 
direct  approach  of  contempo- 
rary design.  The  use  of  scroll 
feet  on  the  chair  is  particularly 
advantageous  when  used  on  the 
grass  turf.  From  Arden  Studios 
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"Homeport",  A  Fine  Stone  Mansion  at  Briarcliff  Manor 

This  Luxuriously  Comfortable  Westchester  Home  Was  Built  for  Dr.  Rufus 
P.  Johnson,   Minister  for  Twelve  Years  of  John   D.   Rockefeller's  Church 


#1 


PHOTOGRAPHS    BY   SAMJEL   H.    GOTTSCHO 


Oscar  Vatet,  Architect 


THIS  beautiful  home,  so  charm- 
ingly suited  to  the  landscape,  is 
of  native  stone  with  a  little  decora- 
tive half -timber  and  stucco  construc- 
tion. The  roof  is  Vermont  variegat- 
ed slate  and  all  the  outside  timbers 
as    well    as    trim    are    of    chestnut 


¥"11E    hospitable   anil    picturesque 

'  entrance  to  "Homeport,"  now 
Owned  and  occupied  by  Mr.  L.  W. 
Lewis.  The  entrance  court  is  com- 
modious, with  a  motor  yard  behind 
a  great  stone  arch.  There  are  steel 
casement  windows  with  crystal 
sheet  glass,  except  in  the  dining 
room  where  there  are  small  paned 
leaded   windows   with  colored   glass 
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|~HE  approach  to  the  house 
shows  a  stone  flagged  ter- 
race with  stone  balustrade. 
Beyond  is  an  English  garden 
with  a  rose  garden  at  the 
right  and  also  a  cutting  gar- 
den. Every  detail  of  the 
house  is  planned  for  perma- 
nence, comfort  and  durability 


THE  first  floor  plan  is 
'  given  at  the  left  show- 
ing the  comfortable, 
commodious  interior.  A 
Jacobean  stairway  leads 
from  the  entrance  hall 
to  the  second  floor.  In 
hall  and  living  room  the 
ceilings  are  heavily 
beamed  in  dark  oak  and 
there  is  a  carved  Tudor 
stone  fireplace  in  the 
capacious    living     room 


BACK  view  of  the 
*-*  house  showing  the 
repeated  half-timber 
gables  and  the  pictur- 
esque garage  with  an 
outside  covered  stair  to 
the  apartment  above. 
There  are  fifteen  acres 
on  the  west  side  of  the 
wooded  ridge  with  many 
trees  and  shrubs.  The 
whole  effect  contour  is 
rambling     yet     graceful 
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Flowering  Terraces  for  City  Offices 

Picturesque   Little  Porches   Planted  with    Evergreen  and   Flowering  Shrubs  Are  Ar- 
ranged by   Some  of  the  New  York  Decorators  for  the  Pleasure   of  Visiting  Clients 


PHOTO  BY  DRIX  DURYEfl 


"THIS  picturesque 
spot  overlooking 
Park  Avenue  lies  just 
outside  the  New  York 
offices  of  the  Arden 
Studios.  And  here  we 
see  their  skill  as  deco- 
rators placed  at  the 
service  of  a  terrace  gar- 
den. Though  the  space 
used  is  only  four  and  a 
half  feet  wide,  it  has 
heen  so  interestingly 
planted  and  furnished 
that  an  air  of  actual 
space  is  given.  The 
green  shrubs  at  the  far 
end  shut  away  the 
view  of  too  many  city 
buildings.  The  colors 
are  green  and  yellow, 
in  the  iron  and  raw- 
hide furniture,  the 
tall-backed  chair  and 
the  modern  tea  set. 
Coin  spot  glasses  are 
in  black  and  gold. 
On  the  broad  outer 
wall  a  cherubic  Pan  in 
lead  guards  the  scene 
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■  N  this  lovely  terrace  open- 
'  ing  from  the  spacious 
studio  of  Margery  Sill  Wick- 
ware,  there  is  an  air  of  pri- 
vacy coupled  -with  the  mo-t 
gracious  hospitality.  The 
brick  wall  of  the  huilding  is 
used  as  a  background  for 
the  terrace  and  is  half-hidden 
under  trailing  vines.  And  the 
balcony  is  framed  with  flow- 
ers. In  this  cool  spot  with 
an  overhead  canopy,  tea  and 
lunch  are  served  to  guests. 
At  one  end  is  a  little  foun- 
tain, bordered  with  ferns. 
Iron  chairs  are  placed  about, 
with  cushioned  and  padded 
seats  and  the  low  table  is  of 
iron   with  a   thick   glass  top 


f~i\  this  balcony  we  find 
^-'holders  of  iron  for  potted 
plants  and  vines  along  the 
window  sills.  The  very  high 
railing  was  especially  de- 
signed by  Mrs.  Wickware  so 
that  the  walls  would  be  hea- 
vy with  ivy  and  the  balcony 
framed  with  flowers  without 
using  valuable  floor  space.  At 
one  end  of  the  balcony  a 
small  fountain  was  placed 
above  a  basin  around  which 
the  ferns  are  gathered.  Iron 
chairs  are  made  comfortable 
with  fabric  seats  and  the  low 
table  is  of  iron  with  a  glass 
top.  All  the  length  of  this  lit- 
tle terrace  there  is  an  air  of 
luxuriant  growth  and  an  op- 
portunity for  outdoor  living 
that  suggests  spacious  pent- 
houses   or    country    gardens 
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Grown  Folks  as  Well 

as  Children  Must 

Have  Their  Own 

Game  Rooms 

Some  Interesting  Rooms  Deco- 
rated for  Indoor  Games  Are 
Shown  in  These  Illustrations. 
By  Members  of  the  Women  Dec- 
orators' Association   of  Chicago 


■  EFT — A  corner  of  an  Early  English 
*—  game  room  and  bar.  Rough  linen  cur- 
tains are  of  mottled  red  and  the  chairs 
are  red  leather.  At  the  left  is  a  glimpse 
of  a  16th  Century  bar  with  carved  Gothic 
front.     Florence     Ely     Hunn,     decorator 


D  ELOW — This  game  room  uses  a  small 
*-^  space  to  advantage.  The  walls  are  dark 
oak,  paneled.  The  curtains  and  uphol- 
stered pieces  are  in  glazed  chintz  of 
hunter's  green.  A  Queen  Anne  game  table 
is  a  feature.  Mabel  Schamberg,  decorator 
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ABOVE— Chinese  dec- 
^~^  orations  are  inter- 
estingly used  in  this 
game  room  with  its 
hamhoo  furniture  made 
from  original  Chippen- 
dale models,  and  carpet 
in  blue  and  green.  The 
walls  have  a  back- 
ground of  Chinese  paper 
with  wide  moldings  of 
black  and  gold.  Miss 
Gheen,    Inc.,     decorator 


RIGHT— There  is  a 
•  fantastic  nautical 
atmosphere  about  the 
game  room  in  this  old 
house.  As  it  is  in  the 
basement  the  overhead 
pipes  were  concealed  by 
a  sail  canopy  fastened 
in  place  with  rope,  and 
built-in  lockers  hide  the 
electric  meters.  The 
walls  are  ultramarine 
blue  and  there  is  pro- 
vision for  ping  pong, 
tennis  and  cpioits.  Clark- 
Fulkerson,       decorators 
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The  Old  Style  Fresco  in  the  Modern  Home 


By  CARDNER  HALE 


WHAT'S  all  this  about  fresco?  One  hears  the 
word  often  enough.  People  murmur  it  timidly 
with  soft  eyes  evoking  memories  of  that  trip 
to  Italy,  dreaming  of  Giotto,  Leonardo,  Michelangelo 
in  gentle  association  with  dark  cypresses  and  dusty 
roads  hemmed  in  by  pink  walls.  Others,  the  blue  stock- 
ings, use  the  word  with  an  uncertain  authority,  for  they 
have  heard,  and  remember  a  little  too  vaguely  that 
fresco  is  somehow  different.  The  true  cognoscenti  say 
buon'  fresco.  To  the  man  in  the  street  a  fresco  is 
any  mural  painting. 

Now  a  fresco  could  be  a  miniature.  It  could  be  paint- 
ed on  a  medallion  to -hang  about  the  neck.  But  it  is 
true  that,  by  its  nature,  it  is  best  adapted  to  wall  treat- 
ment, and  that  it  was  almost  uniquely  employed  for 
this  purpose  during  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The  use  of 
the  word  as  synonymous  with  mural  painting  arises 
from  this. 

So  four  out  of  five  have  fresco  trouble.  This  common 
subject  is  an  embarrassing  hiatus  in  our  education. 

Let  us  get  it  over  with  once  and  for  all: — a  fresco 
is  a  painting  executed  on  fresh  plaster  of  lime  and  sand 
with  powdered  color  mixed  with  water.  The  plaster, 
laid  in  the  morning,  must  be  finished  by  evening  be- 
cause the  next  day  the  color  will  no  longer  hold.  While 
the  plaster  is  fresh  the  color,  of  which  the  white  is  lime, 
incorporates  itself  with  the  ground,  is  covered  by  the 
crystalline  surface  of  the  latter,  forming  a  protective 
glaze,  and  dries  up  with  it. 

As  the  piece  which  can  be  finished  in  the  day  is 
necessarily  small,  the  composition  must  be  built  up  day 
by  day  in  the  manner  of  a  picture  puzzle.  The  divisions 
between  the  pieces  are  concealed  in  the  contours  of 
forms.  After  the  drawing  is  laid  in,  and  while  the 
plaster  is  still  quite  soft,  the  edge  is  cut  at  the  contour 


ABOVE— The  Birth  of  the 
^"^  Virgin, byGhirlandajo, 
a  dettagilo  fresco  in  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  in  Florence.  Here 
the  building  up  of  the  com- 
position can  easily  he  traced 


l~)^E  of  the  most  enchant- 
^—  ins;  of  Gardner  Hale's 
modern  frescoes  shows  two 
fawns  grazing  among  the  lily 
pads  ;il  the  side  of  a  most 
amusing  and  lovely  little 
stream  of  water,  fed  from  a 
waterfall  that  pours  down 
the  side  of  the  fresco  in 
corn  entional  ret  i  cence. 
There  are  fish  swimming 
peacefully  in  the  little 
stream  and  a  mystical  back- 
ground of  birds  and  wood- 
land flowers  an  Italian 
Primitive  in  the  new    spirit 
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and  the  excess  plaster  is  scraped  off. 
The  following  day  a  new  piece  is 
laid  next  to  it  and  worked  up  to  meet 
the  edge  of  the  preceding  one. 

And  so  it  goes.  The  painter  has 
the  pleasant  feeling  that,  as  he  fin- 
ishes each  day  and  advances  always, 
he  must  by  all  pre-Einsteinian 
mathematics  eventually  get  back  to 
the  starting  point.  When  he  works  in 
large  scale  on  canvas,  he  feels  that 
there  is  no  reasonable  presumption 
that  he  will  ever  finish. 

Of  course  there  must  be  a  great 
deal  of  preliminary  work  in  order  to 
complete  one  piece  and  keep  it  in 
relation  to  the  whole.  It  is  almost 
necessary  to  make  a  cartoon.  This 
full  scale  drawing,  together  with  a 
smaller  color  sketch,  is  an  essential 
guide.  It  is  first  transferred  to  the 
underneath  coat,  which  the  plasterer 
calls  the  bron'n  coat.  Then  each  day 
the  part  to  be  painted  is  again  trans- 
ferred to  the  finish  coat. 

All  this  may  seem  very  tedious. 
But  the  preparatory  work  is  gener- 
ously compensated  for  by  the  rapid- 
ity of  the  final  painting.  The  artist 
has  a  marvelous  feeling,  of  knowing 
just  what  he  is  doing  and  must  do 
next,  and  the  pressure  of  having  to 
finish  by  nightfall  keeps  him  in  the 
state  of  intensity  which  the  stock 
broker  knows  five  minutes  before  the 
closing  hour.  Having  planned  every- 
thing in  advance  he  is  free,  and  can 
improvise  to  his  heart's  content.  It 
is  this  which  brings  to  a  fresco  that 
happy  spontaneity  which  is  usually 
associated  only  with  a  small  sketch. 
The  rest  of  the  technique  is  simple. 
(Continued  on  page  57) 


A  BOVE — A  very  fine  and 
'-^  famous  fresco  of  San 
Francesco  Assisi  blessing 
the  doves.  From  a  painting 
by  Giotto,  in  Rome.  Here 
again  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion in  the  fresco  is  plainly 
to  be  ?een.  t-howing  how  the 
work  proceeded  day  by  day 


I  EFT — All  the  decorations 
*—  in  this  room  were  done 
by  Gardner  Hale,  including 
the  paneled  frieze  and  the 
face  of  the  fireplace.  It  is 
the  living  room  in  the  Villa 
Razzolini  in  Florence,  at 
present  the  home  of 
T.       M.       Spelman,       Esq. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS   BY   DANA  B.   MERRILL 


The  Last  Luxurious 

Word  in  Motoring 

Accessories 


As  Shown  irrthe  Equipment 
and  in  Many  Articles  for 
Comfort  and  Entertainment 
That  May  Be  Conveniently 
Taken  on  a  Trip 


COMPLETE  game  set  in  a  leather  cov- 
^"'  erecl  case.  Amber  glass  driving  mirror 
with  clock.  Ovington's.  Woven  rattan 
beach  and  picnic  chair,  that  fits  into  the 
seat  of  a  car.  Grand  Central  Wicker  Shop. 
Below  is  a  vanity  case  concealed  by  a 
door  in  the  side  of  a  Pierce-Arrow  car. 
Ash-tray,  also  is  enclosed  when  not  in  use 
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THE  flat  leather  trimmed  canvas  zip- 
'  per  kit  bag,  to  be  hung  from  the 
robe  rail,  prevents  the  clothing  it  con- 
tains from  wrinkling.  A  luncheon  set 
complete  for  four  is  in  the  smart  red 
leather  case.  The  emergency  umbrella  in 
a  waterproof  case  may  be  attached  to  the 
top  of  the  car.  Crystal  radiator  cap  orna- 
ments, a  motor  compass  and  a  double 
flask  for  the  door  pocket  are  among 
other  items  from  Abercrombie  &  Fitch 


IN  THE  newest  models  of  the  Pieree- 
'  Arrow  enclosed  car,  the  vanity  case 
is  no  longer  exposed  but,  fitted  with 
smelling  salts  bottle,  a  cigarette  case  and 
address  book  with  pencil,  may  be  drop- 
ped by  a  hinge  and  replaced  within  the 
side  of  the  car,  when  not  in  use.  The 
case  is  of  finely  grained  walnut,  that  is 
carried  out  through  all  the  trim  in  pleas- 
ing contrast  to  tan  upholstery  of  the  in- 
terior   of    the    limousine    shown    here 
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Flowers  of  Decorative 
Individuality 


Panels    Done   with 

Whimsical  Charm 

in  Luminous  Blues 

and  Reds 


THESE  two  designs  by  Joseph 
'  Stella,  an  Italian  painter  of  prod- 
igal rich  color  schemes  and  fantastic 
design,  both  have  a  curious  quality 
of  tropical  luxuriance.  The  first 
picture  is  "The  Red  Flower,"  with 
a  painting  of  an  exotic  orchid  as 
the  central  motif.  The  design  is 
upheld  by  tropical  birds  in  rich 
colors.  The  picture  below,  "The 
Black  Swan,"  is  worked  out  in  dark 
colors,  both  blue  and  red,  having 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  stain- 
ed glass,  because  of  his  transparent 
technique,  both   new   and    effective 


•   I 


Courtesy  Valentine  Gallery 
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Fine  Type  of  Georgian  Colonial  Architecture 


Built  by  Friends  and  Graduates 
of  the  School,  and  Controlled 
by  the  Trustees,  Phillips  Inn  Is 
Intended  Mainly  for  the  Use 
of  Friends  of  the  Faculty 
and    Students    at    Andover 

Bottom  ley,  Wagner  &.  White, 
Architects 


A  BOVE— The  front  facade  of  the  Phillips 
^^  Inn  at  Andover,  designed  with  a  fine 
air  of  the  Georgian  Colonial  architecture  of 
old  New  England.  The  pillared  portico  gives 
a  feeling  of  hospitality,  as  does  the  setting 
under  the   old   elms   along   the   main   street 


I  EFT — One  of  the  finest  pieces  of  antique 
*—  furniture  in  the  Andover  Inn  is  this  old 
cupboard  in  the  dining  room.  The  "rat-tail" 
hinges  are  interesting,  as  are  the  quarter- 
round  fluted  corner  columns  of  the  pilasters 
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BELOW — A  very  early  and  rare  Pennsyl- 
vania pine  corner  cupboard.  Its  architec- 
tural lines,  the  simple  floral  carvings,  and 
the  heavy  "H"  hinges  lend  a  particular  inter- 
est to  the  collector.  It  is  from  the  Mable 
Brady    Garvan    Collection    and    much    prized 


DELOW — A  corner  of  the  main  lounge  with  William  and 
*-'  Mary  highboy  in  walnut  from  the  first  quarter  of  the 
18th  Century.  The  side  chairs  are  ladder  backed  mahogany 
and  the  Windsor  chair,  small  table  and  love  seat  are  maple 
reproductions  by   Sloane.   Draperies   are  in   soft-toned   chintz 


/\BOVE — A  living  room  in  one  of  the  private  suites.  Here, 
the  wall  is  paneled  with  pine  and  a  reproduction   of  an- 
tique toile  de  jouy.  The  draperies  are  sea-green  glazed  chintz 
and  the  chairs  are  covered  in  glazed  chintz.  There  is  a  maple 
secretary  and  some  mahogany  chairs  in  Chippendale  manner 


»l 
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Angna   Enters'  Art— in  Which 

She  Presents  Subtle  and 

Varied  Emotions  Against  a 
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The  Perfection  of 

Outdoor  Sports  in  the 

Canadian  Rockies 

If  You  Want  the  Most  Picturesque 
CanoeTrails,  the  Best  Golf  Course, 
ExcitingTrout  Fishing,  Riding  Over 
Snowy  Hills  or  Through  Flowered 
Paths,  Canada's  Great  Northwest 
Can  Give  You  Sport  in  FullMeasure 
as  Well  as  Beauty  and  Peace 


I  EFT — Here  is  a  fisherman  on  the  banks  of  the 
*—  Trembleur  Lake  sizing  up  his  first  catch  of 
the  season — a  beauty  spot  of  the  Stuart  Lake  sec- 
tion of  British  Columbia,  a  lure  for  any  sports- 
man.    Courtesy     Canadian     National     Railways 


DIGHT — A  number  one  hole  on 
'^-  the  famous  Stanley  Thompson 
golf  course  at  Banff,  that  most  en- 
chanting spot  in  the  Canadian  Rock- 
ies, where  you  ride  or  walk,  fish  or 
swim,  or  follow  the  famous  Willow 
Creek  canoe  trail  to  the  Vermillion 
Lakes.    Canadian     Pacific    Railway 


*l 


I  N  the  Northwest,  as  in 
every  part  of  Canada, 
canoeing  is  not  only  one 
of  the  sports  but  one 
of  the  necessities  of  pleas- 
urable existence  and  no- 
where in  the  world  are 
there  more  delightful  ca- 
noe trails  than  in  the 
Northwest.  At  the  left  is 
a  sunset  scene  on  Kings- 
more  Lake  in  Prince  Al- 
bert Mountain  Park.  Ca- 
nadian National  Railways 


ta 
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■OIGHT — Riding  through  the 
'^Canadian  Northwest  seems 
to  be  as  essential  as  eating  or 
breathing.  Here  we  have  a 
glimpse  of  pony  riding  over 
the  trail  which  parallels  Lake 
Louise,  one  of  the  most  amaz- 
ingly beautiful  places,  not  only 
in  Canada  but  in  the  world, 
with  the  brilliant  emerald  tone 
of  the  lake  outlined  against  the 
dazzling  whiteness  of  a  group 
of  six  glaciers.  Courtesy  of 
the   Canadian   Pacific   Railway 


I  EFT — A  Dude  wrangler 
*-~  showing  some  guests  the 
beauty  of  the  country  around 
a  Wyoming  Dude  ranch.  Rid- 
ing through  this  part  of  the 
country  is  a  delightful  phase 
of  every  day  exercise  and 
brings  one  intimately  in  touch 
with  the  extraordinary  beauty 
of  the  floral  world.  Courtesy 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 


REARS  are  not  an 
unusual  occur- 
rence on  the  links 
of  the  Jasper  Park 
Lodge  golf  course.  In 
this  picture  it  seems 
that  the  golfer  has 
his  choice  between 
playing  with  the  bear 
and  finding  another 
ball.  This  is  one  of 
the  finest  greens  in 
the  Northwest.  Cour- 
tesy the  Canadian 
National        Railways 
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Modern  Windows  in 
Old  and   New  Class 


These  Windows  of  Stained  and  Leaded 
Class  Are  in  Luminous  Colors  with 
Unusual  Designs  Created  by  Edgar  Miller 


fri 


A  CORNER  of  the  li- 
^~~^  brary  in  this  Chicago 
home,  showing  again  the 
decorative  and  appropri- 
ate use  of  this  modern 
leaded  glass  to  enhance  a 
charming  interior.  Miller 
is  among  the  best  known 
of  Chicago's  artists  and 
his  recent  work  includes 
mairj  of  the  important 
decorations  in  some  of 
the    modern    buildings 


*4> 
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Informality  of  the  Summer  Dinner  Table 

Varying  Tones  of  Blue  Pervade  This  Table  Set- 
ting Suitable  for  the  Loggia  or  Within  the  House 


Arranged  by  ELIZABETH   LOUNSBERY 


PHOTO  BY  DANA  B.   MERRILL 


THE  China,  designed  by  Suzanne  Lalique,  represents  a  recent  im- 
portation by  Theodore  Haviland  &  Co.,  introduced  in  their  spring 
exhibition  of  table  settings.  In  this,  undulating  lines  of  blue  appear 
upon  a  cream  body  with  a  tiny  duck  as  the  center  motif.  The  rayon 
cloth,  of  the  same  blue  and  cream,  in  the  Cabana  pattern  is  from 
Lord  &  Taylor's.  Glass  of  a  harmonizing  blue  further  sustains  the 
color  note  in  the  stemware  and  cigarette  holders,  from  the  Can-Die- 
Luxe  Shop.  The  chromium  U-shaped  candle-sticks,  on  a  black  base. 


containing  black  candles,  from  the  same  shop,  emphasize  the  modern 
feeling  of  the  setting,  throughout.  Black,  Starr  &  Frost-Gorham's 
"Orchid"  pattern  silver,  of  conventionalized  design,  likewise  contri- 
butes to  this  effect.  The  French  potter]  ducks,  playfully  nibbling  at 
the  growing  plants  thej  contain,  and  the  chromium  center  bowl,  are 
from  Rena  Rosenthal.  Artificial  fruit  in  brilliant  orange,  green  and 
red.  from  Madolin  Mapclsdcn  has  been  used  with  most  colorful  effect 
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The  Goodness  of  Colonial  Architecture 

The  House  Shown  in  These  Drawings  Is  Among  Those  That  Inspired 
Nicholas  Pickford,  the  English  Traveler,  to  Hake  the  Above  Remark 

By  RALPH  F.  ROBERTSON 


11 


¥~HIS  house  was 
1  built  in  1730  at 
Grey's  Ferry  by  John 
Bartram,  a  noted 
botanist.  The  house 
is  built  of  local  stone 
with  a  recessed  porch 
of  clapboarding.  The 
built-up  stone  col- 
umns on  the  front 
facade  are  beautiful 
and  unusual.  From 
the  garden  of  this  fa- 
mous horticulturist, 
Ceneral  Washington 
purchased  many  rare 
plants  for  his  estate 
at      Mount      Vernon 


THE  interior  of 
the  room  shown 
here  is  now  on  exhi- 
bit ion  at  the  Ameri- 
can Wing  in  the 
Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum. The  walls  arc 
of     unpainted     pine. 

The  chair  al  the  right 
i-    typical    of    Penn- 

ylvania;  it  dates 
1730.  The  black 
painted  a  rmc  hair 
dates  1725.  The  little 
red  painted  pinetable 
i  -  Pennsylvania 
German    about    1700 
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I  EFT — Carved  and  gilt  mahogany 
L  mirror  with  broken-arch  top, 
showing  carved  American  eagle. 
The  curly  maple  low-hoy  was  origi- 
nally owned  by  Caesar  Rodney  of 
Delaware,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the    Declaration    of    Independence 


BELOW— Walnut  side  chair,  1740, 
*-*  with  cabriole  legs  with  webbed 
feet,  a  walnut  tripod  table.  A  fine 
upholstered  wing  chair  with  claw 
and  ball  feet  dating  1740.  High 
oval  back,  with  a  loose  seat  cushion 
covered    in    rare    old    blue    velour 


:  tt^fTwjvy 
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A  BOVE — A  small  pine  and  maple  escri- 
*^  toire  on  stand  dating  1720.  A  graceful 
piece  of  the  Queen  Anne  type.  A  drop-lid 
desk  veneered  in  figured  woods,  and  a 
highboy  developed  from  a  box-lid  chest. 
On   the   table   is   a   desk  box   dated   1674 


piGHT— A  walnut  highboy— 1730  Con- 
'^-  necticut  origin,  stands  on  sturdy 
cabriole  legs  and  carved  feet.  The  deep 
apron  is  bordered  by  a  scroll  skirt.  The 
upper  chest  is  equipped  with  three  small 
and    four    long    drawers,    most    practical 
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The  Garden  Has  Many  New 

Formal  and  Rural  Decorations 

This  Spring  and  Summer 

The  Modernistic  Animal  is  Especially  in  Vogue 


QELOW— Terra  cotta  with  its 
*-'  semi-soft  glaze  can  be  used  ef- 
fectively in  garden  or  terrace  orna- 
ment for-a  variety  of  new  things  in- 
cluding birdbaths,  jars  and  a  young 
gazelle.     Courtesy     Carbone,     Inc. 


«l 


ABOVE— Messina  mustard 
^"^  glazed  jars  set  in  an  iron 
frame  may  be  used  singly  or 
in  pairs  and  contribute  de- 
lightful color  to  the  garden. 
By     courtesy     Carbone,    Inc. 
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I  EFT — A  Georgian  ar- 
*-"  miliary  sundial,  set 
on  a  pedestal  of  Portland 
marble,  especially  suited 
to  the  more  formal  type 
of  English  garden.  Cour- 
tesy   Ferargil    Galleries 


ABOVE— Very  Young 
^^  Deer  in  bronze  by 
Renee  Sintenis,  one  of  a 
group  of  the  new  ani- 
mal garden  pieces  which 
is  at  present  on  exhibi- 
tion   at    Averell    House 


DELOW— A  tall  and  very  de- 
"-'mure  lead  stork  has  been  de- 
signed to  decorate  the  edge  of 
a  swimming  pool  or  waterlily 
pond.    Courtesy     Louis    Allen 


ABOVE— "Yang  Knei 
^"^  Fei"  is  a  delightfully 
graceful  Oriental  figure 
by  Allan  Clark,  includ- 
ed in  the  present  garden 
exhibition  at  the  Grand 
Central      Art     Galleries 


BELOW— A  lit- 
tle family  of 
bronze  turtles  is 
a  new  decoration 
for  a  formal  pool, 
as  real  ones  will 
not  stay  without  a 
muddy  base.  Cour- 
tesy ErkinsStudios 


ABOVE— Amus- 
^""^  ing  bronze 
ducks  by  Wheeler 
Williams  are 
called  "Food  and 
Drink."  In  black, 
gold  and  green. 
Courtesy  of  the 
Ferargil  Galleries 


SIMPLE  terra 
cotta  sundial  of 
classical  lines  ap- 
propriate for  for- 
mal and  rural 
garden.  Decorated 
with  fine  sim- 
plicity. Galloway 
Terra     Cotta     Co. 
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Preparing  for  Next  Year  in  the  Garden 

A  Vital  Talk  About  Annuals,  Biennials  and  Perennials 

By  C.  A.  STEVENS 


ONE  of  the  finest  things  about  gardening  is  the  way  it  in- 
duces people  to  think  ahead.  The  gardener  is  never  bored; 
failures  do  not  discourage  him;  he  is  always  planning  for 
one  or  two  years  in  advance.  The  law  of  averages  decrees  that  not 
every  summer  will  be  equally  kind.  There  are  bound  to  be  mis- 
takes in  the  most  carefully  tended  garden.  But  what  of  it?  There 
will  be  another  year,  when  a  little  more  attention  to  detail  or  a 
bit  more  kindness  from  the  weather  may  bring  success. 

June  is  a  corking  month  in  which  to  do  next  year's  planning. 
By  far  the  most  interesting  flowers  of  the  year  have  already 
passed  or  are  in  full  bloom  by  the  middle  of  the  month.  The  gar- 
dener has  checked  up  his  successes  and  failures  and  should  be 
making  plans  for  improving  next  year's  results. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  in  June  is  to  order  next 
year's  tulip  supply  while  the  memory  of  the  May  bloom  is  fresh. 

The  same  applies  to  Iris,  except  that  it  is  more  practical  to 
request  delivery  of  the  Iris  immediately.  The  right  time  to  trans- 
plant and  divide  Iris  is  at  the  end  of  the  blooming  season.  The 
importance  of  modernizing  the  Iris  in  every  garden  cannot  be 
overstated.  Far,  far  too  many  old,  superseded  Irises  are  culti- 
vated and  sold  in  nurseries — things  which  no  self-respecting  gar- 
dener should  tolerate.  Inexperienced  gardeners  are  induced  to 
purchase  this  old  trash  by  glowing  descriptions  written  years  ago 
when  the  varieties  were  new,  but  many  Irises  not  more  than  ten 
or  fifteen  years  old  are  now  out  of  date.  It  is  quite  true  that 
masses  of  old-fashioned  Iris  make  a  beautiful  picture,  but  such  a 
picture  does  not  interest  the  progressive  gardener,  since  its  effect 
depends  entirely  upon  color  and  not  upon  the  intrinsic  beauty  of 
the  flower  and  the  pleasure  that  comes  from  keeping  up  with  the 
development  of  the  race. 

By  the  middle  of  June  the  best  Peonies  will  be  gone,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  every  gardener  has  noted  a  few  new  varieties 
to  improve  his  collection.  The  superb  new  Peonies  far  outshine 


Left — A  bed  of  pood  columbines. 
Note  that  none  of  the  plants 
needs  staking,  and  that  the  spurs 
are  all  long  and  straight.  Colum- 
bines should  be  raised  from  rigid- 
ly selected  seed  in  order  to  retain 
such  virtues  and  to  improve  them 


This  is  a  bed  of  Regal  Lilies  in 
its  fourth  year  from  seed.  The 
smaller  lilies  in  the  back  are 
Hemerocallis,  whose  bright  yellow 
makes  a  splendid  contrast  with 
the  brilliant  white  and  gold  of  the 
Rejals  blooming  in  the  foreground 
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the  older  types,  and  contribute  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of 
gardening,  as  all  new  things  do.  June  is  not  the  time  to 
plant  Peonies,  but  the  names  of  choice  varieties  should  be 
recorded  then,  and  the  orders  placed  for  delivery  in  Sep- 
tember and  October. 

Roses  attain  maximum  display  towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  the  care  they  get  during  June  is  important. 
Unless  the  beds  have  been  mulched  at  the  approach  of 
warm  weather,  the  soil  should  be  carefully  cultivated 
every  week,  keeping  a  fine  dust  mulch  over  the  roots  to 
conserve  moisture.  Spraying  or  dusting  to  prevent  insect 
damage  and  the  ravages  of  black-spot  and  mildew  should 
be  continued  at  weekly  intervals  in  order  to  insure  per- 
fect health  for  the  plants.  Fortnightly  stimulation  with 
liquid  manure  is  beneficial,  but  if  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
the  natural  product,  commercial  fertilizers  make  excellent 
substitutes. 

Perennials  rush  into  bloom  this  month  in  ordinary 
weather,  and  choice  plants  should  have  most  careful  at- 
tention in  staking  and  fertilizing.  In  staking  plants,  one 
slender  stick  should  be  placed  to  each  shoot  and  each 
stem  of  the  plant  tied  to  its  separate  stake.  The  practice 
of  driving  in  a  heavy  wooden  stick  and  tying  the  plant 
loosely  to  it  is  not  only  ugly,  but  is  also  dangerous.  A  stiff 
wind  easily  bends  the  stems  over  the  tie  and  breaks  them. 
Delphiniums  particularly  need  meticulous  attention  in  this 
respect.  The  slender  stakes  should  extend  into  the  flower 
spike,  with  the  last  tie  at  the  extreme  tip  of  the  stake.  It 
is  surprising  how  invisible  stakes  become  if  the  stems  of 
the  plants  are  tied  closely  to  them. 

Dahlia  fans  and  Gladiolus  growers  continue  to  plant 
their  favorite  flowers  through  the  late  weeks  of  May  and 
June,  and  Annuals  sowed  outdoors  in  the  beginning  of 
May  will  need  several  transplantings  to  make  them  stout 
and  sturdy  in  anticipation  of  filling  the  beds  where  Tulips 
grew  and  bloomed. 

June  itself  is  a  little  late  for  sowing  seed  of  Annuals 
except  minor  plants  to  cover  bare  places  in  the  rock  gar- 
den.   For   this  purpose  Sedum   caerulcum,  Ionopsidium 


acaule,  Diascia  barberae,  Leptosiphon  hybridus,  and 
Nemophila  insignis  are  useful.  These  plants  are  small  and 
shallow-rooted  and  quickly  take  possession  of  bald  spots 
caused  by  the  disappearance  of  bulbous  plants  which 
bloomed  earlier,  and  then  disappear  in  turn  to  allow  the 
bulbs  to  bloom  without  interference  the  next  spring. 

But  the  season  is  too  far  advanced  in  mid-June  to  do 
anything  much  about  this  year's  effects.  Pot-grown  an- 
nuals can  be  purchased  to  fill  empty  spaces,  and  impossi- 
ble things  can  be  done  by  those  who  have  lots  of  money 
to  keep  the  garden  in  full  bloom  regardless  of  expense. 
But  June  is  not  too  early  to  begin  considering  garden 
effects  for  next  year  and  getting  the  work  under  way. 
biennials 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  group  of  Biennial 
Plants.  Biennials  bloom  only  once.  In  this  respect  they 
are  like  annuals,  but  differ  from  them  in  requiring  a  full 
round  of  the  season  to  mature.  Annuals  sown  in  the  spring 
will  bloom  the  same  season;  biennials  sown  in  the  spring 
will  bloom  a  year  from  the  following  summer.  Then  they 
die.  Consequently,  to  have  a  dependable  display  of  bien- 
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Left — The  names  of  choice  varieties  of 
peonies  should  be  recorded  this 
month,  and  ordered  for  fall  delivery. 
There    are    many    superb    new    types 


Above — Good  spikes  of  the  tricky 
Foxglove.  This  is  a  confirmed  bienni- 
al and  must  be  raised  from  seed  every 
season   in   order  to  have   it  keep   well 


nials  we  must  sow  the  seed  every  season.  Now  the  number  of  important 
biennial  plants  on  which  we  depend  for  garden  effects  is  surprisingly  large. 
Among  them  are  Pansies,  Forget-Me-Xots,  English  Daisies,  Foxgloves,  Mul- 
leins, Canterbury  Bells,  Sweet  Williams,  Hollyhocks,  and  Wallflowers.  Some 
of  these  are  perennial  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  they  are  not  depend- 
ably perennial,  and  in  order  to  be  absolutely  sure  of  results,  it  is  best  to 
treat  them  as  biennials. 

Now  the  proper  time  to  sow  seed  of  all  these  plants  is  when  the  seed 
ripens.  This  does  not  mean  that  seed  must  be  gathered  of  this  year's  plants, 
although  that  can  be  done,  but  when  the  pods  begin  to  ripen  on  the  Fox- 
gloves, it  is  time  to  sow  the  Foxglove  seed  bought  this  spring.  It  may  be  done 
to  advantage  a  little  earlier,  particularly  if  the  season  is  late.  June  is  not  the 
easiest  month  in  the  world  to  germinate  seeds.  The  weather  may  be  unmerci- 
fully hot  and,  unless  special  care  is  taken,  young  seedlings  come  up  quickly, 
and  are  just  as  quickly  blistered  by  the  heat  and  shriveled  off  the  earth.  Good 
gardeners  have  coldframes  on  the  north  side  of  a  building  prepared  to  re- 
ceive their  summer  seeds,  or  arrange  cloth  or  lath-shaded  frames  if  a  north- 
ern exposure  is  impractical. 

It  is  good  business  to  sow  Canterbury  Bells  (Campanula  Medium)  about 
the  last  week  in  June.  They  are  tricky  plants  to  carry  over  the  winter.  The 
leafy  crowns  are  evergreen,  but  have  a  mean  habit  of  rotting  off  if  the  season 
is  damp.  Large,  heavy  plants  come  through  the  winter  more  successfully,  as 
a  rule,  than  smaller  seedlings.  By  planting  the  seed  in  June,  they  develop 
into  sturdy  proportions  during  August,  September,  and  October.  The  plants 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  beds  where  they  are  to  flower  by  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. To  do  so  may  mean  heartlessly  rooting  out  some  summer-flowering 
annuals,  but  it  is  much  better  than  keeping  them  in  seed-beds  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring  and  then  trying  to  make  sturdy  plants  of  them. 

Foxgloves  are  just  as  bad  in  this  respect,  if  not  worse.  They  should  be 
sowed  early  and  put  into  their  permanent  quarters  as  soon  as  possible.  Holly- 
hocks, Forget-Me-Nots,  and  Sweet  Williams  can  wait  until  later  in  the  sea- 
son, although  it  is  just  as  well  to  make  provision  for  them  towards  the  end 
of  this  month.  Pansies  and  Wallflowers  may  be  delayed  until  September. 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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Modernistic  Tables  for 
Each  Heal  in  the  Day 


yVBOVE  is  an  original  luncheon  idea 
for  six  three  small  tables  effec- 
tivelj  used  in  garden  or  studio.  Chairs 
and  tables  yellow  and  brown. Porcelain 
(iiiK.ri,  baccaret  gla--.  christofle  silver 


DH'IIT      \   lernistic  dining  table 

sel  for  nw>.  decorated  in  Italian 
taste  with  china  and  glas  accessories 
of  native  production.  Metal  and  reed 
furniture  foi  m-  an  effectivi  !•  ,  kground 
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Here  Is  the  Warmth  and  Richness  of  Old  Italy 

The  Problem  in  Decorating  the  Home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Scarritt  Was  to 
Transform    a    Modern    Room    into    a    Background    for    Renaissance    Furniture 

MARY  COGCESHALL-JEANNETTE  JUKES,  Decorators 


PHOTOGRAPHS   BY    MATTIE   EDWARDS   HEWITT 


ABOVE — The  color  scheme 
^^  in  the  living  room  is 
Italian  red,  dull  gold,  blue 
green  and  tete-de-negre.  The 
carpet  is  of  this  darkest  note. 
A  fine  old  Venetian  mirror 
in  dull  green  and  gold  com- 
pletes the  mantel.  Tapestries 
and  paintings  in  rich  effects 
combine     the    warm     colors 


AS  the  dining  room  opens 
off  the  drawing  room,  the 
floor  and  background  are  the 
same.  The  draperies  arc  gold 
damask,  the  furniture  is  of 
dark  oak  to  tone  \\  illi  the 
walnut  in  adjoining  rooms, 
and  the  tapestry  covering  the 
chairs  has  gold  and  green 
predominating.  The  table 
cover     i~    rare    Spanish    lace 
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Good  Looking  Cars  for  Country  and  Town 


Speed,  Style,  and  Luxurious  Fittings  Are  the  Essentials  of  the 
Latest  Models:    Fabrics  and  Metals  Are  Used   in   New  Tones 


THE  new  Nash  mod- 
'  els  are  exceedingly 
trim  and  smart.  There 
are  several  improved  en- 
gineering features,  in- 
cluding new  headlight 
brackets,  and  horns 
mounted  on  lamp  brack- 
ets are  also  emphat- 
ically worth  considering 


IMPROVEMENTS  in  both 
■  mechanics  and  design  have 
been  introduced  in  the  1932 
Chevrolet  special  sedan.  Vi- 
bration has  been  reduced  to 
a  minimum  by  stabilizing 
the  lights,  radiator  and  front 
fenders,  and  adding  a  fifth 
rigid  cross  member.  There  is 
an  inside  sun  visor  on  the 
new  streamline  windshield 
and  a  water  temperature 
gauge  on  the  instrument  panel 


C  HO  WING  a  sport 
^  sedan  by  LeHaron, 
on  a  Lincoln  chassis. 
The  new  proportion  of 
this  car  flows  along 
from  its  broad  doors, 
narrow  clean-cut  win- 
dows, and  luxurious  in- 
terior (ittings.  The  gen- 
eral tone  on  the  inside 
is  pastel  green  with 
ebony  mouldings  and  a 
Mack  carpet.  The  hard- 
ware is  satin  finish,  and 
both  the  ebony  mould- 
'ngs  and  wainscoting 
are    inlaid    with    pewter 
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A  CUSTOM  Chrysler 
Imperial  town  car 
with  LeBaron  interior. 
The  upholstery  is  warm 
gray  and  the  woodwork 
matches.  The  hardware  is 
royal  blue  cloisonne. 
Harewood  is  used  with  an 
inlaid      line      of      pewter 


I  EBARON  convertible 
'-"  Victoria  Coupe  on  a 
Pierce-Arrow  chassis,  a 
very  smart  sport  car  with 
youthful  appeal.  The  in- 
terior is  styled  with  large 
cushion  bolsters.  The 
hardware  is  chromium  and 
there     are     smoking     sets 


THE  V-type  8- 
'  cylinder  en- 
gine used  on  this 
new  Cadillac 
roadster  is  the  re- 
sult of  18  years  of 
research.  It  has 
controlled  free- 
wheeling, and  the 
safety  lighting 
system  so  focuses 
the  light  that 
other  drivers  are 
never  dazzled. 
Finished  to  suit 
your  individual 
color  preference; 
the  hand-buffed 
leather  uphol- 
stery may  match 
or  contrast  with 
the  enamel  finish. 
Body    by     Fisher 
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A  California  Weekend  Cottage 


H.  Roy  Kelley,  Architect 


Floor  Plan  for 
Spanish  Cottage 


This  Charming  Typically  Cali- 
fornian  Little  Home  WasAward- 
ed  Honorable  Mention  in  a  Re- 
cent Small  House  Architectural 
Exhibition  Under  the  Auspices 
of  Better  Homes  in  America. 
President  Hoover  is  an  Honorary 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  This  Organization 


THIS  small  hut  extremely  convenient  and 
'  comfortable  little  home  is  a  frame  build- 
ing covered  with  Spanish  stucco,  both  on  the 
inside  and  on  the  outside.  The  roof  is  of  rose 
red  Spanish  tiles  and  the  trim  of  the  house 
outside   including   the   door   is   weathered   oak 


THE  floor  plan  for  this  little  house  is  ex- 
'  Iremely  convenient  and  practical.  There  is 
.1  deep  inset  porch,  a  well  built  garage,  a  good 
sized  living  room,  two  bedrooms,  a  bath  and  a 
kitchen.  There  is  also  a  charming  little  break- 
la>l  room  off  the  living  room.  The  fireplaces 
are  of  brick,  the  ceilings,  plaster  with  wood 
beams,  the  floors  of  oak.  The  house  was  built 
complete  for  less  than  three  thousand  dollars 
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Uniting  Directoire  and 
Louis  XVI  Periods  in  One 
Charming  Drawing  Room 

The  Fine  Antique  Fireplace  Is  Sienna 
Marble  and  the  Rugs  Are  Old  Persian 


AT  one  end  of  the  drawing  room  is  the  Salon 
^"^  Intime,  a  room  for  beauty  consultations, 
fitted  up  in  the  most  exquisite  taste.  The  dress- 
ing table  is  recessed,  with  oval  mirror  painted 
with  garlands.  There  are  commodious  chairs 
richly      upholstered      for      luxurious      comfort 


TOGRAPHS  COURTESr  MARIE  EARLE  SALO 


THE  drawing  room  has  added  touches  of 
■  great  distinction.  There  are  exquisite  bits  of 
Sevres,  lamps  made  of  fine  French  porcelain 
jars,  heavy  brocaded  draperies,  a  deep  velvet 
carpet,   smoking    tables   and,    of   course,    flowers 
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Trees  and  the  Home 

"And  he  trudged  through  the  heat  and  for  leagues 

did  he  roam 
'Til  he  found  him  a  tree  and  there  huilded  a  home." 

—  From  an  old  Gaelic  hallad 
By  F.  A.  BARTLETT,  Founder 

The  Bartlelt  Tree  Research  Laboratories 


Left — The  home  of 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Barks- 
dale  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Champlain 
shows  some  remark- 
able planting  about 
the  house,  the 
lawns  and  down  to 
the  water's  edge. 
The  famous  Barks- 
dale  Elm  stands 
in    the    foreground 


Below — An  inter- 
esting house  suited 
to  the  hillside,  well 
planned  and  well 
built,  nevertheless, 
lacks  charm  and 
distinction  because 
there  are  no  trees 
to  give  it  an  air  of 
mystery  and  pic- 
turesque beauty, 
and  shield  it  from  , 
the    sun    and    wind ' 


PUBLISHERS   PHOTO  SERVICE     ! 


IT  IS  only  in  the  past  ten  years  that  the 
home  owners  of  America  have  realized 
the  vital  necessity  for  planting  the  home 
grounds.  Of  course,  homes  have  always  been 
adorned  with  trees  and  shrubbery,  but  dur- 
ing the  "gay  nineties"  and  the  first  part  of 
the  twentieth  century  home  owners  had 
reached  the  stage  where  planting  had  become 
a  common  thing  and  they  were  competing 
with  each  other  by  the  deforming  of  shrubs 
into  hideous  shapes  and  putting  on  a  topiary 
sideshow  for  pedestrians.  But  the  tremendous 
impetus  which  our  machine  civilization  gave 
to  apartment  house  living  checked  the  gro- 
tesque monstrosities  of  checkerboard  hedges, 
spherical  catalpas,  (and  even  the  iron  deer 
on  the  front  lawn)  and  caused  a  swing  in 
the  pendulum  back  to  "planting  for  plant- 
ing's sake."  The  nurserymen  of  the  country 
have  adopted  as  their  slogan, — "it's  not  a 
home  until  it's  planted."  The  truth  of  this 
statement  is  indisputable  and  in  the  return 
to  the  naturalistic  home  setting  the  modern 
apartm  nl  owners  are  showing  the  way  as, 
witness,  such  a  combination  of  city  and 
suburb  as  Tudor  City  in  the  heart  of  Man- 
hattan. 

Shade  tree  growth  adds  immeasurably  to 
the  actual  monetary  value  of  a  home.  For 
prool  of  this  one  need  but  consult  those  whose 
everyday  business  is  the  buying  and  selling  of 
homes.  "To  say  that  fine  trees  surrounding  a 
residence  improve  the  value  of  the  property," 
says  Joseph  P.  Day,  New  \  ork  realto     "is 


so  obvious  that  there  ought  to  be  no  argu- 
ment about  it.  Almost  invariably  I  have 
found  that  a  residential  lot  with  a  good  tree 
on  it  will  easily  bring  $50  or  $100  more  at 
auction  than  adjoining  lots  that  are  bare." 
No  matter  what  the  architectural  features  or 
modern  improvements  of  a  house  may  be,  the 
prospective  buyer  is  influenced  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  the  presence,  or  absence,  of  shade 
trees.  For  many  years  statisticians  have  tried 
to  pin  a  value  on  shade  trees  but  the  eco- 
nomic value  is  not  easily  determined.  Dr. 
E.  Porter  Felt,  former  entomologist  for  New 
York  State  and  now  director  of  the  Bartlett 
Tree  Research  Laboratories,  has  given  a 
"formula"  for  ascertaining  the  value  of  a 
specimen  tree,  but  he  admits  that  "no 
formula  can  do  more  than  serve  as  a  guide 
for  fixing  the  value  of  a  tree."  No  two  men 
will  agree  on  the  factors  affecting  the  final 
valuation  such  as  location,  species,  condi- 
tion, and  that  intangible  factor, — associative 
value.  Those  who  have  always  known  and 
loved  trees  feel  that  such  attempts  to  value 
a  beautiful  oak  or  elm  are  futile. 

It  is  with  the  aesthetic  appearance  of  a 
home  and  the  resultant  moral,  physical,  and 
spiritual  influences,  that  most  of  us  are  con- 
cerned. A  beautiful  skyline  effect  may  be 
created  by  the  judicious  selection  of  trees 
and  their  proper  care.  A  silhouette  against 
the  sky  made  up  of  conifers,  or  of  such  trees 
as  linden  and  Lombardy  poplar,  has  a  most 
enhancing  effect  on  the  beauty  of  the  archi- 


tectural lines,  particularly  of  small  homes. 
Effects  of  distance  may  be  secured  and 
the  opposite  effects  of  foreshortening  be  ob- 
tained. For  instance,  if  a  home  were  at  the 
summit  of  a  rolling  lawn  and  a  terraco 
looked  out  upon  this  open  space,  an  appear- 
ance of  greater  than  actual  depth  is  given 
by  planting  coarse-leaved  trees  (such  as 
catalpa)  near  the  terrace  where  the  view  be- 
gins, and  finer-leaved  trees  (as  birch)  at  the 
extremity  of  the  lawn.  The  reverse  effect, 
that  of  foreshortening,  could  be  obtained  by 
interchanging  the  positions  of  the  fine  and 
coarse-leaved  varieties.  This  use  of  trees  is 
not  new;  one  reads  of  it  in  the  old  German 
books  of  landscape  gardening  by  Prince 
Piickler  von  Muskau.  The  use  of  trees  in 
creating  effects  can  be  developed  along  many 
lines — probably  its  most  diversified  phases 
are  in  the  modification  or  accentuation  of 
architectural  features  of  the  home.  Trees 
may  "make  or  break"  the  appearance  of  the 
home.  The  old  New  England  Colonial  homes 
in  Deerfield  or  Newburyport,  Massachusetts, 
would  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  quaint  charm 
were  it  not  for  the  inevitable  arching  elms. 
The  elm  seems  the  most  appropriate  for  this 
old  home;  there  is  much  in  common  between 
the  two.  The  beautiful  "fan  window"  in  the 
center  of  the  doorway  of  the  true  New 
England  Colonial  is  but  a  conventionalized 
representation  of  the  fan  top  of  an  elm.  The 
old  New  England  farm  dwelling,  not  so 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Trees  and  the  Home 


ornate  as  the  Colonial  residence, 
rested  a  great  deal  of  its  worth  in  the 
oaks  or  rock  maples  in  the  front 
dooryard.  These  trees  are  rugged  ap- 
pearing and  are  in  keeping  with  the 
wrong,  austere  farm  house. 

The  use  of  pyramidal  evergreens 
such  as  cedar  and  arbor-vitae  has  be- 
come very  marked  in  the  last  few 
years.  Our  new  American  small  home 
often  is  in  need  of  accentuation  of 
the  vertical  lines  of  doorways  or 
sides.  The  house  which  is  too  tall  in 
appearance  may  be  improved  by 
planting  such  tall,  slender  growing 
trees  as  Lombardy  poplar  near  each 
corner.  The  house  which  seems  to  be 
overburdened  with  low,  squat,  hori- 
zontal lines  needs  such  low-headed 
trees  as  Norway  maple  to  relieve  the 
low  feeling  and  continue  the  roof 
lines  into  the  ground. 

Such  beautiful  buildings  as  "Old 
Dartmouth"  at  Dartmouth  College 
and  Painter  Hall  at  Middlebury  are 
tine  examples  of  results  attained 
through  proper  planting  of  correct 
types. 

It  is  in  such  subtle  effects  as  the 
creating  of  shades  and  shadows  about 
a  home  that  trees  are  at  their  best. 
Those  who  have  read  Amy  Lowell's 
"Patterns'"  will  appreciate  the  de- 
lightful results  about  a  home  in  the 
summer  when  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
falling  through  the  leaves  of  a  tree. 
become  broken  and  the  resultant 
spots  of  light  and  shadow  are  thrown 
on  the  lawns  and  walks.  Probably  the 
■^origin  of  flagstone  walks  was  the  at- 
tempt to  cut  in  stone  the  patterns  of 
a  sunlight  tracery  on  a  walk.  These 
traceries,  also  forming  on  the  roof  or 
sides  of  a  house,  give  a  most  desir- 
able effect. 

Trees  give  protection  to  the  home; 
in  winter  they  break  the  force  of 
severe  winds,  in  summer  they  diffuse 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  Through  trans- 
piration of  moisture  particles  they 
aid  in  cooling  and  purifying  the  at- 
mosphere and  the  tiny  stomata  of 
their  leaf  surfaces  absorb  noxious  and 
harmful  gases  of  the  air. 

Those  trees  which  are  conspicuous 
by  their  flowers  add  a  brilliance  and 
color  to  the  home  during  the  flower- 
ing season.  The  catalpa.  paulonia. 
locust,  horse-chestnut,  buckeye,  mag- 
nolia, tulip  tree,  sorrel  tree.  plum. 
cherry  and  apple — all  these  lend  color 
to  the  home.  There  are  those  trees 
which  attract  birds  and  bring  the 
music  of  Nature  to  the  home. 

Thus  one  can  see  the  many  reasons 
for  planting  trees  near  a  home.  The 
next  important  factor  is  the  selection 
of  proper  trees.  First  determine  what 
is  wanted — any  of  the  desired  ends 
such  as  flowering  or  optical  effects, 
accentuation  of  architectural  details, 
etc.  Then,  determine  whether  or  not 
the  choices  which  you  have  made  are 
compatible  with  such  considerations 
as  soil  quality,  effect  of  sun  and  rain, 
or  freezing.  All  such  factors  are  most 
important  and  necessitate  the  expert 
advice  of  competent  parties. 

Conifers,  for  instance,  should 
nearly  always  be  grouped  to  obtain 
a  desirable  effect.  We  have  all 
seen  a  row  of  isolated  spruces  or 
hemlocks.  cold  and  forbidding, 
monotonous  in  their  regularity. 
for  all  the  world  like  rows  of  stiff 
soldiers  or  policemen.  The  reason 
is  apparent.  Conifers,  in  themselves, 
are  sharp  in  texture,  and  regular  in 
outline.  Alone,  these  points  and  angles 
jar  most  inharmoniously  with  the 
curves  of  earth  and  sky  and  give 
a     touch     of     exactness     which     is 


hardly  desirable  near  a  small  home. 

Again,  we  should  be  careful  to 
secure  color  harmony.  Avoid,  for  in- 
stance, such  close  colors  as  the  leaves 
of  Japanese  or  red  maple  near  a  pink 
stucco  house  or  a  house  with  a  red- 
tiled  roof.  One  must  be  careful  in 
the  choice  of  proper  greens.  The 
gray-green  of  silver  maple,  the  blue- 
green  of  Colorado  spruce,  the  deep 
green  of  Norway  or  rock  maple — 
these  may  be  arranged  in  perfect  har- 
mony or  set  at  odds  against  each 
other.  A  knowledge  of  the  very  fun- 
damental principles  of  color  harmony, 
with  which  most  women  are  familiar 
in  their  role  as  creators  of  style  and 
mode  for  dress,  is  a  valuable  asset. 

There  are  many  plants  such  as 
elderberry,  dogwood,  aralia.  wild 
cherry,  chokeberry.  and  Virginia 
creeper,  whose  fruit  attracts  birds. 
Canadian  hemlock,  winterberry,  white 
birch,  and  mountain  ash  are  some 
of  the  better  known  trees  whose  fruit 
attracts  birds. 

For  the  creation  of  optical  effects 
of  distance,  exaggerated  or  dimin- 
ished, such  trees  as  silver  maple, 
birch,  catalpa.  hemlock,  larch  and 
cedar  are  desirable. 

Depending  on  the  type  of  archi- 
tectural detail  which  it  is  wished  to 
emphasize,  the  following  trees  are 
valuable  as  well  as  being  desirable 
for  specimen  planting:  Japanese 
maple,  oak-leaved  mountain  ash. 
yellow-wood,  magnolia,  silver  linden. 
Schwedler's  purple  maple,  crab, 
beech,  cypress,  arbor-vitae,  spruce, 
birch,  red  cedar,  yew.  fir,  Lombardy 
poplar,  and  Camperdown  elm.  Their 
best  effect  is  obtained  as  single  speci- 
mens or  in  groups  of  from  one  to 
three  specimens  used  entirely  to  pro- 
duce an  accent  either  by  color  of 
foliage,  peculiar  habit  of  growth,  tex- 
ture, or  color  of  twigs. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  in  the 
choice  of  trees  for  accent  purposes; 
a  poorly  selected  tree  may  spoil  a 
very  desirable  architectural  effect. 
For  example,  two  pin  oaks  in  front 
of  a  Colonial  dwelling  detract  con- 
siderably from  the  grace  of  the  ar- 
chitecture which  would  have  been 
accentuated  by  elms. 

For  shade*  or  shadow  there  is  wide 
latitude  offered.  Elms,  rock  or  Nor- 
way maple,  linden,  and  oak  are  all 
to  be  recommended. 

As  windbreaks  or  for  solid  screen 
effects,  poplar,  willow,  spruce,  hem- 
lock, beech,  pine,  Tatarian  maple, 
and  pyramidal  silver  maple  are  good, 
depending  on  height  desired  and  soil 
or  climatic  conditions. 

The  selection  of  trees  for  flower- 
ing effects  offers  a  wide  range  of 
choice.  One  must  bear  in  mind  that 
flowering  effects  of  these  trees  occur 
in  various  seasons  of  the  year  and  a 
consideration  of  this  fact  is  impor- 
tant. Starry  magnolia,  white-flower- 
ing dogwood,  plum  and  others  pro- 
duce their  flowers  in  the  early  spring 
before  the  leaves  appear.  Lilac,  black 
locust,  and  double-flowering  almond 
produce  fruit  in  early  spring  after  the 
leave's  appear,  while  yellow-wood  and 
varnish  tree  produce  their  flowers  in 
late  summer  and  autumn.  One  must 
also  remember  the  magnificent  effects 
to  be  obtained  from  autumn  colora- 
tion of  leaves.  Among  the  trees 
whose  colors  appear  early  are  box 
elder,  red  maple,  sweet  gum.  sassa- 
fras, yellow  birch,  sugar  maple,  and 
red  maple.  A  little  later  in  the  sea- 
son are  red  oak.  white  ash.  and  sour 
gum.  while  late  autumn  sees  the 
(Continued  on      :o    58) 
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WELL,  WE  CERTAINLY  FEEL  LIKE  DANCING 


All  the  decorators  and  architects  of  the 
United  States  have  received  with  great 
enthusiasm  our  new  line  of  spun  glass  wall- 
paper. We  are  simply  flooded  with  inquiries 
and  orders. 

WE  THANK  THEM  ALL 

If  you  have  not  yet  seen  this  amazing  new  paper  write 

for  samples  immediately  to  us  or  to  our  agent  in  your 

territory,  or  visit  their  showroom 


It  comes  in  lovely  pastel  colors,  also  in  delightful 
stripes  on  gay  backgrounds.  It  is  washable.  Applied  on 
the  wall  as  any  other  paper  would  be. 

AND   NOW   YOU    MAY   GET  THE  WATERPROOF 

FABRIC  TO  MATCH  .  .  .  ALSO  MADE  OF  GLASS 

(a  splendid  new  treatment  for  bathrooms) 

IT  REFLECTS  THE  BEAUTY  OF  YOUR  HOME 
<r*o 


MILLER,  CODART  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS     TO     THE     DECORATIVE     TRADE 
138  East  55th  Street,  New  York  City 

PLAZA  3-3326 

SAN  FRANCISCO  AGENT 


CHICAGO    AGENT 
Lorraine   D.  Yerkes 
820   Tower   Court 


Frederick  George  Bruns 
442     Post     Street 


You  will  also  find  in  our  showrooms 
a  large  assortment  of  Biedermeier  antiques 
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Ornamental  Vines  for  Houses,  Gardens,  Walls 

This  Selected  List  of  Climbing  Plants  Should  be  of  Great  Value  to  All  Vine 
Lovers  with   Large  or  Small  Gardens!     Varieties   Suitable  to   Each   Locality 


By  HUGH  NNDLAY 

Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture,  Columbia  University 


Color 


English 
Name 


Botanical 
Name  and 

Synonyms 


Height       Time   of 
&  Situa-       Bloom 
tion 


Green-  Ampelopsis  12-20       July 

ish  quinq ne  folia,        ft. 

,,tt^™tT.  A.  hederacea,  Sun  or 
ILR™  Vitisquin-  half 

CREEPER  guc f0na  shade 

RAPIDLY  climbing  shrub  of  free  and 
_  luxuriant  habit  bearing  inconspicuous 
clusters  of  flowers  followed  by  handsome 
dark  berries.  Beautiful  divided  foliage,  turn- 
ing brilliantly  in  fall.  Invaluable  for  cov- 
ering walls,  dead  trees,  buildings,  etc.  Prop, 
by  seed,  generally  by  hardwood  cuttings.  Na- 
tive N.  Amer.  Any  soil. 


The  petiole,  or  leaf-stalk,  of  the 
Clematis  virginiana  curls  itself 
about    nearby    stems     for    support 


Green- 
ish 

JAPANESE 
OR  BOSTON 
IVY 


Ampelopsis  tricus- 
pidata,  A.  Roylei, 
A.  Veitchi,  Vitis 
inconstans 


One  of  the  best  wall  creepers,  resisting 
dust,  etc.  Climbing  shrub  clinging  closely  and 
having  dense  growth  of  glossy  foliage  which 
turns  bronze  or  scarlet  in  fall,  and  bunches  of 
berries.  Much  used  in  cities.  It  will  grow  well 
in  a  northern  exposure.  Prop,  by  seed,  green- 
wood cuttings  and  layers.  Native  China; 
Japan.  Any  soil. 


Pur-    DUTCH- 

plish  MAN'S 
brown  PIPE 


Aristolochia        12-20  Late 

macrophylla,         ft.  May 

A.  Sipho  Sun  or  early 

shade  June 

Striking  climbing  shrub  with  odd  incon- 
spicuous flowers  and  large  round  dark  leaves, 
10  in.  across.  Useful  for  screens,  porches,  etc. 
Prop,  by  cuttings.  Native  U.  S.  A.  Any  good 
loamy 


One  of  the  twin- 
ing tendril  vines. 
Bryonia  dioica.  It 
lias     pale     green 

flowers  which  de- 
velop into  smooth 
red  berries  in  fall 


FROM    "THE   GARDEN   MONTH    BY   MONTH."   MABEL  CA90T  SEDGWICK 


Color  English 

Name 


Botanical 
Name  and 

Synonyms 


Height       Tinv    of 
&  Situa-      Bloom 

tion 


Green-  FALSE      Celastrus  20  ft. 

ish      BITTER  scandens  Sun  or 

white    SWEET  shade 


June 


Shrubby  climber  with  terminal  clusters  of 
small  flowers,  followed  by  bright  yellow  ber- 
ries with  conspicuous  crimson  seeds  which 
last  all  winter.  Prop,  by  fall-sown  seed,  cut- 
tings of  the  root  or  layers.  Any  soil.  N.  Amer. 


The  Lathyrus  lati- 
folius  or  perennial 
pea  attaches  itself 
by  twining  tendrils. 
This  variety  bears 
a  profusion  of  rose- 
colored    blossoms 


Tiny  discs  at  the 
end  of  each  ten- 
dril of  the  Amelop- 
sis  quinquefolia 
hold  it  to  the  wall. 
The  tendrils  curl 
up  to  bring  the  vine 
tight  against  its 
supporting    surface 

Green-  ORIEN-  Celastrus 

ish     TAL  orbiculatus, 

white    BITTER  C.  articulatus 
SWEET 


12-15 

ft. 
Sun  or 
shade 


June 


Shrubby  climber  with  clusters  of  small 
flowers,  succeeded  by  clusters  of  bright 
orange-yellow  berries  with  conspicuous  crim- 
son seeds  which  are  hidden  until  the  leaves 
fall.  Prop,  by  fall-sown  seed,  cuttings  of  the 
root  or  layers.  Native  China;  Japan.  Any  soil. 

Lilac  BLUISH         Clematis  8-10       June 

CLEMATIS   caerulea,  ft.         July 

C.  azurea,  Half 

C.  patens  shade 

Large  spreading  blossoms  of  a  beautiful 
shade  when  grown  in  a  northern  exposure. 
Rather  slow-growing.  Requires  rich  deep  soil 
and  plenty  of  rotten  manure.  Needs  plenty  of 
water  during  dry  weather.  Prop,  by  cuttings 
or  graftings.  Rich  loamy  soil,  well-drained 
and  enriched.  Japan. 


Aerial  rootlets  develop  along  the  Euonymus 
radicans,  and  with  these  bairlike  roots  this 
evergreen  shrub  trails  along  the  ground  or 
holds     itself    close    to    an     upright    support 


Color        ■     English  Botanical        Height      Time  of 

Xante  Name  and     cr  Situa-      Bloom 

Synonyms         tion 

White    ASIATIC        Actinidea  20  ft.  or    June 
ACTINIDIA  polygama     more 
Sun  or 
shade 

Strong  rapid  grower  which  makes  long 
shoots  eacti  season.  A  deciduous  twining 
shrub  with  inconspicuous  fragrant  flowers  in 
clusters.  Handsome  glossy  foliage.  Especially 
good  for  screens,  trellises  or  arbors.  Prop,  by 
cuttings  and  layers.  Native  E.  Asia.  Rich  soil. 


Terminal  hooks  on  the  ends  of 
twining  tendrils  assist  the  Cobaea 
scandens  in  grasping  its  support. 
The  large  violet  or  greenish  pur- 
ple flowers  borne  on  long  stalks 


Purple   JACK-  Clematis 

MAN'S  Jackmani 

intense  CLEMATIS 


5-6  Late 

ft.  June 

Half  to  early 

shade  Sept. 


A  beautiful  species  bearing  profusion  of 
large,  spreading,  deep  purple  flowers.  Support 
is  necessary  and  winter  mulching  advisable. 
Prop,  by  cuttings  or  graftings.  Rich  loamy 
soil,  well-drained  and  enriched.  Needs  plenty 
of  water.  Hort.  Var.  Gypsy  Queen  has  deep 
violet  flowers.  Var.  Star  of  India  has  purple 
flowers  striped  with  red.  Var.  magnificia 
(Clematis  magnifica)  has  purple  flowers 
crimson  tinted  and  striped  with  red.  Hort. 


Pur- 
plish 

AKEBIA 

Akebia 

quinata 

u  ft. 

or 

more 

Sun 

May, 
early 
June 

A  graceful  twining  shrub  with  pretty  clus- 
ters of  small  fragrant  flowers  and  charming 
evergreen  foliage.  Forms  a  thick  screen.  Good 
for  trellises,  pergolas,  etc.  Prop,  by  seed, 
root-division,  cuttings  or  layers.  Native 
Japan;    China.   Well-drained   soil. 


White 


This  variety  is  similar  to  the  type,  differ- 
ing only  in  having  white  blossoms.  Support  is 
necessary  and  winter  mulching  advisable. 
Prop,  by  cuttings  or  graftings.  Rich  loamy 
soil,  well-drained  and  enriched.  Needs  plenty 
of  water  in  summer.  Hort. 


WHITE 

Clematis 

5-6 

Late 

JACK- 

Jackmani 

ft. 

June 

MANS 

var.  alba 

Half 

to  early 

CLEMATIS 

shade 

Sept. 
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FINE  IMPORTED  FURNITURE 


l 


Color 

Ennlish 

Botanical  Name 

Height 

Time     of 

X  attic 

and   Synonyms 

&  Situation 

Blot  m 

Lavender 

GREAT- 

Clematis 

5-6 

June 

FLOWERED 

Lanuginosa 

ft. 

to 

VIRGIN'S 

Half 

Sept. 

BOWER 

shade 

This  species  is  remarkable  for  size  blossoms,  which  are  borne  in  succes- 
sion throughout  summer.  Support  is  necessary  and  winter  mulching  advisable. 
Prop,  by  cuttings  or  grafts.  Rich  loamy  soil,  well-drained  and  enriched.  There 
are  many  vars.  China.  Var.  Candida,  (C.  Candida),  differs  from  the  type,  having 
larger  flowers  and  larger  leaves.  Var.  excelsior,  (C.  excelsior),  has  double  pale 
purple  flowers  with  red  stripes.  Hort. 


Gravish 

GREAT- 

Clematis 

5-6 

June 

White 

FLOWERED 

lanuginosa 

ft. 

to 

VIRGIN'S 

var. 

Half 

Sept. 

BOWER 

'•Otto 

shade 

OTTO 

Froebel" 

FROEBEL 

This  variety  is  similar  in  habit  to  the  type.  The  flowers  are  large  and  bluish 
tinted.  Support  is  necessary  and  winter  mulching  advisable.  Prop,  by  cuttings 
or  grafts.  Rich  loamy  soil,  well-drained  and  enriched.  Hort. 


White 


MOUNTAIN 

Clematis 

15-20 

CLEMATIS 

montana 

ft. 
Sun 

June 


A  beautiful  species.  Strong  growing  climber  with  large  showy  flowers.  Re- 
quires protection  in  winter.  Prop,  by  cuttings  or  graftings.  Rich  soil.  Mediter- 
ranean Region. 


White 


PANICLED 

Clematis 

20-25 

CLEMATIS 

paniculata 

ft. 
Sun 

Sept. 


A  vigorous  climber  which  covers  a  large  space  the  first  season.  Remarkably 
plentiful  in  blossoms  and  delightfully  fragrant.  Small  starry  flowers.  Invalu- 
able for  covering  porches,  arbors,  etc.  Prop,  by  seed,  cuttings  or  graftings.  Rich 
);  light  loamy  soil.  Japan. 

Red 


RED 

Clematis 

8-10 

Early 

LEATHER 

\'ior?ia  var. 

ft. 

June 

FLOWER 

cocciuea 

Sun 

July 

C.  coccinea 

late 
Sept. 

More  desirable  than  the  type.  Scarlet  or  rosy  red  pitcher-shaped  flowers. 
Grayish  foliage.  Winter  mulching  desirable.  Prop,  by  seed  and  cuttings.  Rich 
soil,  light  and  loamy.  Texas. 

White 


TRAVEL- 

Clematis 

20-30 

July 

LER'S  JOY 

V  it  alba 

ft. 

to 

Sun 

Sept. 

One  of  the  most  vigorous  species  of  Clematis.  A  profusion  of  small  fragrant 
flowers  in  panicles.  Grows  quickly  and  covers  arbors  rapidly.  Support  is  neces- 
sary. Prop,  by  cuttings  or  graftings.  Rich  loamy  soil  with  good  drainage. 
Europe;  Africa. 

White 


TAPANESE 

Euonymus 

10-12 

SPINDLE 

radicans 

ft. 

TREE 

E.  Japonicus 

Sun 

var.  radicans 

or 

shade 

A  bushy  climbing  evergreen  much  valued  for  its  dark  glossy  foliage.  Forms 
a  dense  covering  over  walls,  rocks,  fences,  etc.  Prop,  by  cuttings  of  half -ripe 
wood.  A  warm  exposure  and  ordinary  soil.  There  are  vars.  with  variegated 
foliage.  Japan. 


Green- 

ENGLISH 

Hedcra 

30-40 

June 

ish 

IVY 

Helix 

ft. 
Shade 

July 

Climbing  or  trailing  evergreen  sub-shrub  with  inconspicuous  flowers  and 
beautiful  large  dark  green  leaves.  There  are  many  vars.,  all  of  which  do  es- 
pecially well  on  the  north  side  of  buildings.  Protect  in  winter.  Prop,  by  half- 
ripe  cuttings.  Preferably  rich  damp  soil.  Europe;  Africa;  Asia. 

White 


MAN-OF-THE-EARTH 

Ipomoea 

2-12 

July 

WILD  POTATO  VINE, 

pandurata 

ft. 

Aug. 

PERENNIAL 

Sun 

MOON-FLOWER 

Hardy  perennial  vine.  Funnel-shaped  purple-throated  flowers  in  clusters. 
Dense  foliage.  Good  for  covering  fences  or  stumps  in  wild  garden,  etc.  Prop, 
by  seed,  division  or  cuttings.  Any  soil.  Canada;  Eastern  U.  S.  A. 


Pur- 

TWO- 

Lathyrus 

4-6 

June 

plish 

FLOWERED 

Grandi- 

ft. 

July 

rose 

EVER- 

florus 

Sun 

31 

LASTING 

or 

darker 

PEA 

shade 

Perennial  climber  of  the  Pea  order,  not  so  vigorous  as  L.  latifolius.  Flowers, 
size  of  Sweet  Pea  and  largest  of  species,  grow  in  pairs.  Habit  free  and  neat. 


AT  THE  PRICE  OF 


DOMESTIC  COPIES 


French  furniture  of  delicate  design  and  graceful  craftsmanship 
— sturdy  English  furniture  of  seasoned  old  woods — Italian 
pieces  of  substantial  construction  and  magnificent  carvings — 
such  fine  furniture,  expressing  century-old  traditions  of  Eu- 
ropean skill  and  artistry,  has  been  obtained  by  us  from  abroad 
at  incredibly  low  prices.  Today,  you  may  obtain  the  best 
examples  of  genuine  European  craftsmanship  at  no  greater 
cost  than  domestic  copies.  See  your  furniture  dealer  or 
decorator.  Ask  for  the  latest  collection  by  Albert  Grosfeld 
— America's    largest    importer    of    fine    European    furniture. 


C  Importers  &  Makers  of  Fine  Furniture/^ 

GENERAL  OFFICES  AND  SHOWROOMS 

NEW  YORK— 320  East  47th  St.  (Between  1st  &  2nd  Aves.) 

CHICAGO  Showrooms— 660  Cass  St.  (No.  Wabash  Ave.) 

LOS  ANGELES  Showrooms     201  North  Vermont  Ave. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Planning  and  Building  the  Water-Lily  Pool 

By  CHARLES  ALMA  BYERS 


<  (  ontinued  from  page  15 ) 


RL 


JEFLECTING,  mirror-like,  the  sur- 
rounding foliage  in  all  its  various 
colors  and  moods,  and  giving  forth  its 
silvery  sheen,  a  pool  of  water  is  al- 
ways a  very  much  to  be  desired  gar- 
den feature.  And  add  to  it  various 
water-lilies,  to  medallion  its  sheening, 
mirroring  surface  with  (heir  leaves  of 
bronze  and  copper  and  glistening 
green,  and  to  rear  above  this  leafy 
Hot  ilia  their  delicately  fragrant  blos- 
soms of  waxy  white,  or  in  a  variety 
of  exquisite  coloring — this  done,  and 
the   garden   pool   becomes  an   asset. 

Fortunately,  a  pool  for  growing 
water-lilies  may  be  included  in  al- 
most any  garden  arrangement,  from 
the  small  and  very  simply  planned 
to  the  large  and  finely  landscaped,  and 
from  the  rustically  informal  to  the 
decidedly  formal.  Indeed,  it  is  rarely 
more  than  a  matter  of  conforming 
the  pool,  in  size  and  character,  to  the 
grounds  in  which  it  is  to  be  installed. 
And,  contrary  to  the  probable  popu- 
lar conception  held  by  persons  with- 
out actual  experience  in  their  culture, 
water-lilies,  when  once  the  pool  is 
provided,  are  quite  easy  to  grow,  or- 
dinarily requiring  even  less  care  and 
attention  than  any  other  class  of 
plants. 

Nature  invariably  builds  her  pools 
more  or  less  on  the  rustic  order,  ir- 
regular in  shape  and  seemingly  hap- 
hazardly finished  in  respect  to  edges. 
Many  persons  in  building  their  lily 
pools  strive  to  achieve  similar  effects. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  being  satisfied 
with  the  usual  single  pool  of  this 
character,  they  provide  two  or  more 
of  them,  with  a  tiny  stream  or  a 
miniature  waterfall  to  link  them  to- 
gether; or,  again,  they  plan  the  pool 
to  be  long,  narrow  and  winding,  in 
order  that   it   may  suggest  a  stream. 

Other  builders,  having  in  mind  lo- 
cations requiring  strictly  formal 
treatment,  adhere  to  the  purely  arti- 
ficial or  man-made  type  of  pool,  of 
geometrically  planned  contour.  Such 
pools,  in  shape,  may  be  circular,  oval, 
square,  rectangular,  or  of  any  num- 
ber of  other  designs,  ranging,  perhaps, 
from  those  that  are  comprised  of  va- 
rious combinations  of  curved  and 
straight  lines  to  those  that  assume 
the  form  of  hearts,  diamonds,  sham- 
rock leaves,  and  so  forth. 

The  lily  pool,  naturally,  should  be 
given  a  place  where  it  will  contribute 
effectively  to  the  general  landscape 
scheme;  the  builder  should  also  real- 
ize thai  the  pool  requires,  for  the 
welfare  of  its  plant  life,  a  liberal 
amount  of  sunlight.  While  it  is  per- 
missible to  partially  em  lose  and 
shade  it  with  trees  and  shrubbery, 
it  needs  the  free  play  of  sunshine 
over  at  least  the  greater  part  of  its 
surface  throughout   most    oi    the  day. 

The  size  of  the  proposed  pool  may 
next  be  definitely  decided.  The  larger 
the  pool,  within  reason,  of  course,  the 
greater    will    be    the    pc    -ibilities    for 

making  it  a  distinctive  and  beautify- 
ing feature,  as  well  as  for  giving  it  a 
more    assorted    planting.     In    many 
s  it  must  be  largel)  governed  by 

I  he  si/.e  oi    I  he  garden  plot    available. 

Eighl   by  twelve   feel .   for  insl 

may  be  said  to  constitute  about  the 
medium-sized  pool,  although.  of 
COUrse,  many  must  need  be  smaller. 
and  others,  where  there  is  little  or  no 
rest  rht  ion  as  to  size,  may  be  made 
considerably  larger. 


A  charming  view  of  ihe  rear  grounds  of  the  II.  O.  Winkler  home 
in  Beverly  Hills.  The  water-lily  pool  is  of  the  formal  order, 
lo  correspond  with  the  landscaping  done  by  Neville  Stephens 


At  this  stage  of  the  planning  must 
be  decided  whether  a  naturalistic 
effect  will  prove  suited  to  the  setting, 
or  if  a  formal  pool  will  better  fit  in 
with  the  general  scheme  of  the  gar- 
den. Next  comes  the  question  of  the 
pool's  shape — whether,  if  rustic,  it 
is  to  simulate  a  winding  stream,  mere- 
ly a  single  irregular-shaped  pool,  or 
a  series  of  connected  pools;  or  if  of 
the  formal  order,  it  is  to  be  round, 
square,  rectangular,  or  otherwise 
formed.  With  these  points  settled,  it 
will  be  well  to  mark,  with  either  a 
sprinkling  of  lime  or  a  stake-sup- 
ported string,  the  outlines  of  the  pro- 
posed pool. 

The  excavation  for  the  pool  should 
extend  outward  on  all  sides  about 
eight  inches  beyond  what  is  to  be  the 
actual  inside  lines  of  the  pool  when 
finished,  to  allow  for  the  thickness  of 
the  walls.  Also,  it  must  be  made  from 
live  to  six  inches  deeper  than  is  to  be 
the  finished  depth,  this  difference  to 
be  taken  up  in  like  manner  by  the 
basin's  floor. 

Different  species  of  water-lilies  re- 
quire different  depths  of  water,  a  few 
thriving  best  when  immersed  to  a 
depth  as  great  as  four  or  five  feet. 
Others,  especially  in  a  warm  climate, 
demand  only  about  two  feet  of  water. 
The  latter  include  most  of  the  more 
common  varieties,  and  are  generally 
favored  for  setting  out  in  the  ordi- 
nary small  pool.  Climate  is  a  factor 
in  this  matter,  in  that  a  cool  or  cold 
climate  makes  necessary  a  pool  of 
tei  depth  than  is  ordinarily  re- 
quired in  a  warm  climate.  Therefore, 
a  variety  needing  only  two  feet  of 
lild  climate  may  neces- 
much  as  two  and  a  half  or 
even  three  feet  where  the  weather  is 
cool  during  the  maturing 
on.  In  the  quite  large  pool  this 
er  ol  di  Mill   so  thai  the  various 

spei  ies     may     be     accommodated,  is 
easil  .  d  irj  ing  the  depth, 

Sa3    i  i   Feel    in  some  places  to 

aboul    I  ur  Feel   in  others,  or.  more 
simply      ill,   bj    creating  in   the  bot- 
pe<  i.il  pocket- 
like i  ns  or  a  series  of  deeper- 


extended  ledges  for  holding  the  con- 
tainers. 

The  pool  basin  is  usually  con- 
structed of  concrete.  However,  stone, 
brick  or  tile,  laid  in  cement,  is  occa- 
sionally used,  the  brick,  in  such  cases, 
being  employed  as  a  sort  of  founda- 
tion course,  to  be  finished  with  a  coat 
of  cement,  and  the  tile,  when  used, 
being  utilized  merely  as  a  finish  to  a 
backing  of  concrete.  The  stone-laid 
basin  may,  with  care,  be  made  to  pre- 
vent seepage  without  a  special  finish- 
ing coat,  although  a  coating  of  ce- 
ment will  help  make  it  water-tight. 
Concrete  used  alone  for  the  entire 
basin,  save  for  a  finish  of  cement,  is, 
all-round,  the  most  satisfactory.  It 
will  be  applied,  in  lining  the  sides 
and  floor  of  the  excavation,  to  a 
thickness  of  from  four  to  six  inches, 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  pool 
and  upon  the  climate  in  the  locality. 
About  the  rim,  however,  to  provide 
either  a  finish  or  for  giving  a  base 
for  a  special  edging  of  brick  or  tile, 
it  is  often  extended  to  a  thickness  of 
six  or  eight  inches,  or  even  more. 

The  rustic-type  pool  can  usually 
be  built  without  the  use  of  forms  for 
holding  the  fresh  concrete  in  posi- 
tion, for  here  the  sides  will  be  gently 
sloped.  The  pool  having  more  or  less 
perpendicular  walls  whether  straight 
or  curved  can  rarely  be  successfully 
handled  without  a  form — at  least 
without  one  for  the  inside.  If  care  is 
taken  in  digging  the  excavation,  no 
outside  form  will  be  necessary,  un- 
less the  wall  is  to  be  extended  above 
the  surrounding  ground  level.  The 
form  or  forms  will  be  built  of  inch 
or  half-inch  boards,  the  latter  thick- 
ness being  the  more  adaptable  where 
a  curved  alignment  is  desired,  and 
will  be  st  rough-  braced. 

The  concrete  should  be  reinforced 
with  small  steel  rods,  or  heavy  poul- 
try or  stock  wire-fencing.  In  very 
small  pools,  this  is  optional.  This  re- 
inforcing should  be  carefully  and 
evenly  placed  over  the  whole  surface 
to  be  covered,  including  the  side 
walls,  before  the  concrete  is  poured. 

A  mixture  for  concrete  work  that 


is  entirely  satisfactory  is  comprised 
of  one  part  cement  to  two  parts  sand 
and  three  parts  gravel;  the  mixture-^, 
of  course,  to  be  well  saturated  witrr 
water  and  thoroughly  mixed.  For  a 
finish  coat  a  mixture  of  one  part  ce- 
ment to  two  parts  clean  sand,  with 
enough  water  to  give  it  a  thin,  watery 
consistency,  is  recommended.  This 
coat  should  be  applied  before  the  con- 
crete has  thoroughly  hardened,  and 
both  it  and  the  base  concrete  should 
be  kept  well  dampened  during  the 
urocess  of  drying,  to  prevent  crack- 
ing or  checking.  If  cracks  should  oc- 
cur, a  thin  wash  made  of  cement  and 
water,  and  applied  with  a  brush,  may 
be  used  for  the  final  finish. 

If  stones  are  to  be  used  about  the 
edge  of  the  pool,  they  should  be 
pressed  into  the  soft  concrete  before 
the  finish  coat  is  added.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  the  stones  from  ex- 
tending all  the  way  through;  other- 
wise the  difference  in  expansion  be- 
tween the  stone  and  the  concrete  will 
result  in  a  leak.  It  is  also  well,  in  the 
case  of  formal  arrangements,  to  lay 
and  cement  into  place  any  brick  or 
tile  edging  that  may  be  desired  for  a 
finish,  before  the  concrete  has  hard- 
ened. 

The  water  may  be  supplied  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  garden  hose, 
but  it  is  more  desirably  furnished 
through  a  pipe,  or,  perchance,  a  foun- 
tain. The  pipe  used  should  be  fairh  mi 
well  concealed,  either  in  the  wall  or 
under  some  stone  used  about  the 
edge.  Perhaps  it  can  be  arranged  to 
discharge  its  water  from  under  a  rock 
at  the  top  of  a  miniature  waterfall. 
or  cascade.  Also,  there  should  be  an 
overflow  pipe.  Usually,  it  will  be 
planned  to  tap  the  pool  at  the  bot- 
tom, somewhere  near  its  deepest 
point ;  and  will  be  designed  to  have. 
at  the  place  where  it  pierces  the  con- 
crete floor,  an  L-shaped  joint,  into 
which  may  be  screwed  a  short  up- 
right pipe  to  reach  to  the  exact  height 
at  which  the  water  level  is  to  be  per- 
manently maintained.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  unscrew  this  upright  section 
from  the  joint  to  bring  about  com- 
plete drainage  for  cleaning.  The  over- 
flow may  be  planned  to  discharge 
either  into  the  sewer  or  into  a  special 
little  cess-pool,  concealed  under- 
ground. If  a  chain  of  pools  comprises 
the  arrangement,  with  a  tiny  rivulet 
or  water-fall  connecting  them,  the 
overflow  and  drainage  pipe  should, 
of  course,  be  placed  in  the  lowest 
pool. 

With  the  completion  of  the  pool 
come  the  planting  of  its  shores  and 
setting  out  lilies.  Whether  or  not 
there  are  trees  in  the  setting,  a 
limited  amount  of  small  planting  is 
needed  around  the  edges.  Climate 
being  agreeable,  pampas  grass,  papy- 
rus, umbrella  grass,  elephant's  ear,  \ 
and  sea  lavender  (Statice  lati folia) 
are  especially  suited  for  growing 
about  the  lily  pool,  although  there 
are  many  other  kinds  of  plants  that 
may  be  used.  For  growing  in  the 
water,  cat-tail,  sweet  flag,  water 
cress,  and  water  hyacinth  are  recom- 
mended, and  for  a  border  or  edging, 
there  is  nothing  more  effective  than 
agathea  (Coelestis),  with  its  tiny 
sky-blue,  daisy-like  flowers. 

Wooden  boxes,  usually  about  two 
feet  square  and  ten  to  twelve  inches 
deep,  are  nearly  always  used  for  hold- 
ing the  water-lily  plant,  one  plant  to 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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I  he  [New  Perfumed  Linit 

Beauty  Bath 

Instantly  makes  your 

jkin  jolt  and  jmootn 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  Linit 
Beauty  Bath  instantly  makes  the 
skin  feel  soft  and  smooth — and  gives 
a  gloriously  refreshed  sensation  to 
the  entire  body. 

While  bathing  in  the  Linit  Beauty 
Bath,  there  is  deposited  on  the  skin 
surfaces  an  extremely  thin  layer  of 
Linit.  After  drying,  this  fine,  porous 
coating  of  Linit  remains,  which 
makes  powdering  unnecessary,  elimi' 
nates  "shine"1  from  neck,  arms  and 
shoulders,  harmlessly  absorbs  per- 
spiration and  imparts  to  the  body  an 
exquisite  sense  of  personal  daintiness. 

Try  this 
Refreshing  Linit  Beauty  Bath 

Swish  half  a  package  or  more  of 
Linit  in  your  bath.  Instantly  the 
water  feels  soft  and  "creamy".  Step 
into  this  luxurious  mixture,  bathe 
as  usual  with  your  favorite  soap  .  .  . 
then,  after  drying,  feel  your  skin! 
Soft  and  velvety  smooth! 
• 

The  new  perfumed  LDsJIT,  in  the  Green 
Cellophane-wrapped  pac\age  is  sold  by 
grocery  stores,  drug  and  dept.  stores. 


UNIT 


DEL'CHTFOLLY 
PERFUME0 

FO«  THE  BATH 


^THEBATHWAYTOA  f 
C  SOFT,  SMOOTH  SKIN  b 


Water-Lily  Pools 

(Continued  from  page  54) 

each  box.  These  boxes  are  to  be  filled 
with  rich  garden  loam  with  an  admix- 
ture of  bone-meal  or  cow-manure, 
and.  after  the  plants  have  been  placed 
therein,  the  tops  should  be  covered 
with  an  inch  layer  of  coarse  sand,  to 
keep  the  dirt  from  muddying  the 
water.  The  boxes  are  then  placed  on 
the  bottom  of  the  pool,  after  which 
the  water  is  turned  on,  submerging 
their  tops  to  a  depth  of  a  foot  or 
more.  The  planting  time  varies  some- 
what according  to  locality,  but  May 
and  June  are  the  months  generally 
favored.  The  water  temperature 
should  stand  somewhere  around  or 
above  seventy  degrees. 

There  are  innumerable  varieties  of 
water-lilies  from  which  to  choose; 
some  kinds  do  better  in  given 
localities  than  others.  It  is  usually 
advisable,  unless  one  has  had  experi- 
ence, to  consult  with  someone  famil- 
iar with  the  subject  from  the  local 
standpoint. 

Water-lilies  are  commonly  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  hardy  Nym- 
phaea  and  the  tender  Nymphaea. 
The  hardy  kinds  require,  in  cold 
climates,  less  care  than  the  tender 
kinds,  start  their  blooming  early  in 
the  season,  and  are  often  left  in  the 
pool  all  winter.  The  tender  sorts  pro- 
duce more  flowers,  and,  since  they 
may  be  had  in  both  the  day-bloom- 
ing and  the  night-blooming  types,  are 
generally  regarded  as  more  interest- 
ing. In  the  South,  they,  too,  may  be 
left  out  all  winter. 

The  hardy  kinds  produce  flowers  in 
white  and  different  shades  of  red, 
yellow  and  pink,  but  none  in  blue. 
Ferhaps  the  best  known  of  this  class 
is  the  White  Nymphaea  odorata  of 
the  North  and  the  larger  white 
Nymphaea  odorata  gigantea  of  the 
South.  Neither  of  these  varieties, 
however,  can  safely  be  recommended 
for  growing  in  the  ordinary  small 
pool,  for  they  bloom  rather  sparsely. 
The  newer  hybrid  types  give  greater 
satisfaction  in  this  respect.  Alba  can- 
didissima,  Gladstonia,  Marliacea  al- 
bida,  Tuber osa  maxima  and  Tuber osa 
Richardsoni  are  all  strong-growing 
white  varieties  of  this  kind.  Tuberosa 
rosea,  Marliacea  came  a  and  Mar- 
liacea rosea,  all  suitable  for  planting 
in  small  pools,  are  charming  free- 
blooming  pinks,  and  Marliacea  chro- 
ma tella  is  a  delightful  yellow  kind. 
Aurora,  in  this  class,  with  flowers 
that  are  a  soft  rosy  yellow  on  the 
first  day  and  a  deep  red  on  the  third 
day.  is  an  unusually  attractive  kind. 
Attraction,  another,  produces,  under 
favorable  conditions,  blooms  from 
six  to  eight  inches  across,  the  flowers 
being  a  rich  crimson  suffused  with 
amaranth  red,  with  bright  orange 
centers  and  white  petals.  For  the 
very  small  pool,  Odorata  minor, 
Pygmaea  and  Pygmaca  helvola,  the 
first  two  white  and  the  last  yellow. 

In  the  tender  class  there  are  water- 
lilies  of  a  particularly  broad  variety 
of  colors  and  shades.  Among  the  day- 
blooming  kinds  of  this  class,  there 
are  the  Mrs.  George  H.  Pring,  a 
lovely  white;  the  Blue  Beauty,  Zan- 
zibariensis,  Azurea,  Pennsylvania  and 
Pulcherimma,  all  blues,  and  the  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Ward,  an  exquisite  pink.  The 
night-blooming  kinds  include  Den- 
tat  a.  Dent  at  a  magnifica  and  Dent  at  a 
superba,  whites;  Devoniensis,  a  pop- 
ular pure  red;  Bissetti  and  Sturtc- 
vant,  other  red  kinds:  Frank  Tre- 
lease.  a  dark  crimson,  and  Omarana 
and  Kewensis,  both  free-blooming 
pinks. 


(2) omeihing    lo    v  consider    in 
(2/ electing  a   K^own  CJxesidenc 


ce 


In  these  days  when  price  is  so  important,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  —  the  high  plane  oi  service  in 
buildings  we  manage,  that  adds  so  materially  to  your 
comfort docs   not    add   to   the   price  you  pay. 

JLven  thomm  the  highest  standards  are  main- 
tained  in  these  buildings,  their  present  level  oi 
rentals  compares  favorably  with  other  buildings 
oi  line  character  in  the  residential  district  east 
and  south  or  Central  Park.  1  hey  represent  values 
that  should  interest  anyone  who  appreciates  Quality. 

Our  experts  are  at  your  service  to  help  you 
make  selection  wit  bout  cost  to  you. 

THE  FOLLOWING  APARTMENTS  AVAILABLE 
FOR  OCCUPANCY   NOW    OR  NEXT  FALL. 


912  FIFTH  AVENUE 
8  rooms 

927  FIFTH  AVENUE 
13  rooms 

952  FIFTH  AVENUE 

11  rooms 

*960  FIFTH  AVENUE 
3  to  5  rooms 

993  FIFTH  AVENUE 

12  &  14  rooms 

1040  FIFTH  AVENUE 
12  to  14  rooms 

1125  FIFTH  AVENUE 

12  rooms 

1148  FIFTH  AVENUE 

8  &  9  rooms 

270  PARK  AVENUE 

5  to  15  rooms 

*290  PARK  AVENUE 
3  to  9  rooms 

*300  PARK  AVENUE 
2  to  16  rooms 

383  PARK  AVENUE 

6  &  7  rooms 

525  PARK  AVENUE 

9  &  12  rooms 

635  PARK  AVENUE 

13  &  19  rooms 

755  PARK  AVENUE 
9  to  11  rooms 


830  PARK  AVENUE 
10  &  11  rooms 

840  PARK  AVENUE 
7  &  12  rooms 

1035  PARK  AVENUE 
7  &  8  rooms 

230  EAST  48th  STREET 

1  to  5  rooms 

150  EAST  49th  STREET 
3  &  4  rooms 

430  EAST  57th  STREET 

6  rooms 

435  EAST  57th  STREET 
3  to  5  rooms 

40  EAST  62nd  STREET 

7  rooms 

45  EAST  62nd  STREET 

3  to  7  rooms 

125  EAST  63rd  STREET 

4  &  6  rooms 

133  EAST  64th  STREET 
10  &  13  rooms 

53  EAST  66  th  STREET 
6  to  10  rooms 

50  EAST  77th  STREET 

8  rooms 

3  EAST  84th  STREET 

2  &  10  rooms 

21  EAST  90th  STREET 
6  &  7  rooms 


4  EAST  95th  STREET 
6  &  7  rooms 

*  Hotel  Service  Arai/ublcj 
These  buildings  are  under  the  management  of 

Dau^la5L.Elliman&  Cd. 

V  INC. 

i5  East  JotK  Street,  New  Yuri;  City       PLaza  3-0200 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Fine  Half-Timber 

Construction  in 

Old  Normandy 

Houses 

With  the  Increasing  Interest 
in  this  Mode  of  Construction 
these  Quaint  Old  Houses  Will 
Carry  Unusual  Charm  for 
Architects  and   Home   Owners 


Above — The  inn  of  the  Vieux 
Puits  at  Pont-Audemer  showing 
half-timber  construction.  It  is 
curious  what  an  unusual  and  fas- 
cinating picture  the  use  of  half- 
timber  makes  when  employed 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
strength  in  construction.  It 
weaves  its  patterns  more  inter- 
estingly than  any  forced  design 


• 


Below — An  old  street  in  Pont- 
Audemer.  The  fence  posts  of 
stucco  and  stone,  the  walls  of 
half-timber  with  stucco  and 
brick,  the  long  hip  roof  project- 
ing down  the  front  facade  to 
form  a  light  for  the  windows, 
the  windows  and  doors  with 
their  arched  tops  are  singularly 
interesting  and  appropriate 


\  picturesque  corner  in  Old  Normandy  with  a  glimpse 
of  the  use  of  half-timber  over  brick  construction,  with 
brick  used  as  a  finish  around  the  curving  beams  of  the 
gables  and  also  as  a  pattern  around  the  windows.  \ 
picturesque    hip    roof    protects    the    old    stone    well 
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The  Old  Fresco  in  the  Modern  Home 

(  Continued  from  page  27) 


The  colors  are  limited  to  those  nat- 
ural earths  and  minerals  which  are 
not  attacked  chemically  by  the  alka- 
line action  of  the  lime.  This  seems  at 
first  a  serious  disadvantage.  But  the 
colors  for  mural  painting  should  have 
simplicity  and  dignity,  and  this  simple 
palette  has  an  intensity  in  fresco 
which  is  lacking  in  other  media. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  word  medi- 
um and  the  end  of  our  definition.  A 
medium  is  a  binding  substance  added 
to  the  color  to  make  it  adhere  to  a 
surface.  It  is  known  also  by  the  quaint 
name  of  vehicle.  The  oil  in  oil  paint- 
ing is  a  medium,  the  gum  arabic  in 
water  color,  the  wax  in  encaustic,  the 
egg  in  tempera  painting,  the  cheese 
in  caseine,  the  glue  size  in  size  paint- 
ing, used  for  theatrical  work  and 
known  in  the  maid"s  room  as  kalso- 
mine — all  these  are  media.  And  this 
is  only  a  partial  list.  Painting  is  a 
cuisine.  There  is  hardly  a  substance 
in  cooking  or  chemistry  which  has  not 
been  tried  as  a  vehicle.  But  in  fresco 
for  which  the  colors  are  ground  in 
water  only,  there  is.  properly  speak- 
ing, no  medium  at  all,  unless  it  be 
fresh  lime  itself. 

And  this  is  what  gives  us  the  deri- 
vation of  the  word  fresco.  It  means, 
of  course  quite  naturally,  "fresh"". 
The  Italians  of  the  Renaissance  had 
two  general  categories  into  which  they 
divided  media:  fresco  and  secco. 
Secco  included  all  the  ways  of  paint- 
ing which  were  not  to  be  used  on  a 
wet  wall.  Egg  painting,  generally 
known  as  tempera  (although  tempera 
could  and  did  mean  any  method  by 
which  the  colors  were  tempered  with 
a  medium),  was  the  most  important 
of  these.  Size  and  caseine  painting 
and  even  the  new  invention  of  oil 
painting  were  all  secco.  Later,  as  the 
word  fresco  came  to  be  used  for  any 
wall  painting  the  phrase  buon'  fresco 
or  true  fresco  was  invented. 

These  paintings,  however,  when  dry 
were  retouched  with  tempera;  and 
some  colors,  particularly  the  precious 
ultramarine  blue,  made  of  powdered 
lapis  lazuli,  were  regularly  added  in 
tempera.  There  was  a  belief  that,  this 
blue  would  not  hold  in  fresco.  It  was 
r.lways  very  valuable  and  the  more 
probable  reason  seems  to  be  that 
waste  could  be  better  checked  if  this 
color  were  used  separately,  as  was  the 
case  with  gold.  No  doubt  miserly 
clients  sometimes  searched  the  pock- 
ets of  painters  at  the  end  of  the  day 
lor  bits  of  these  precious  materials. 

The  invention  of  oil  painting  was  a 
serious  blow  to  fresco.  Its  decline 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  decline  of 
mural  painting.  When  Tiepolo  and  his 
colleagues  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  again  inspired  to  attack  vast  sur- 
faces for  which  rapidity  of  execution 
was  essential  they  chose  fresco.  But 
with  the  Napoleonic  culture,  in  which 


mural  painting  is  reduced  to  panels, 
fresco  almost  disappears. 

The  timid  effort  at  a  revival  spon- 
sored by  the  pupils  of  Ingres  and  the 
Pre-Raphaelites  fluttered  for  a  mo- 
ment and  died.  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
always  regretted  that  he  was  unable 
to  employ  the  "lost  art  of  fresco." 
His  dreamed  of  trip  to  Italy  to  re- 
discover the  secret  had  to  be  aban- 
doned through  ill  health,  and  to  the 
end  he  continued  to  use  every  possible 
device  in  oils  in  order  to  imitate 
fresco. 

In  Italy  the  tradition  still  persisted. 
But  the  little  that  was  done  was  of 
minor  importance.  A  bastard  child  of 
fresco,  known  as  fresco-secco,  a  meth- 
od of  painting  on  dry  wall  with  colors 
mixed  with  lime,  had  almost  driven 
out  the  parent  medium. 

In  about  the  year  1820  an  Italian 
called  Tambroni  discovered  the  manu- 
script of  a  book  on  the  methods  of 
painting  used  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. This  extraordinarily  detailed  ac- 
count of  fresco  painting  by  Cennino 
Cennini  was  subsequently  translated 
into  many  languages,  and  little  by 
little  as  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  artists 
it  inspired  the  experiments  which  are 
responsible   for  the  modern  revival. 

To-day  fresco  is  being  used  com- 
monly in  Germany,  Sweden,  Russia 
Central  Europe  and  to  some  extent  in 
France,  Italy  and  England.  Also  very 
good  work  is  being  done  in  Mexico. 

In  America  we  have  had  it  for  the 
last  fifteen  years.  Its  recent  popu- 
larity is  a  direct  result  of  the  enor- 
mous growth  in  building.  Its  future  in 
this  country  is  almost  unlimited. 

It  has  one  disadvantage  in  a  civili- 
zation as  restless  and  fluid  as  our  own. 
A  fresco  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
wall  on  which  it  is  painted  and  it  can 
only  be  removed  at  a  cost  greater 
than  anyone  is  likely  to  envisage  in 
order  to  preserve  the  work  of  a  mere 
living  artist.  So  when  a  building  comes 
down  its  frescoes  are  likely  to  come 
down  with  it.  However,  incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  the  old  masters  were 
once  mere  living  artists  also  and  it  is 
amusing  to  remember  that  their  now 
invaluable,  work  was  often  treated  in 
the  same  cavalier  fashion.  Many  a 
masterpiece  was  broken  or  white- 
washed. Before  the  modern  theory 
was  established,  which  makes  of  every 
collector  a  curator,  people  had  the 
same  healthy  proprietorial  feeling 
about  a  painting  that  they  had  toward 
a  pair  of  old  shoes — art  was  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

And  the  advantages  of  fresco? — 
one  has  only  to  look.  This  clarity  and 
dignity  of  color,  this  exquisite  mat 
luminosity  of  surface  and  splendid 
vigor  of  execution  can  only  be  found 
in  the  medium  which  Michelangelo 
described,  let  us  hope  without  malice, 
as  the   only  one  worthy  of  a  man. 


Mancic  Richelieu 

AT  MURRAY  BAY,  PROVINCE   OF  QUEBEC,  CANADA 

A  Treasure  House 

OF 

Historic  Pictures 
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f  onnoisseurs  browse  with  delight  through 
\^/  the  Manoir  Richelieu  at  Murray  Bay 
.  .  .  cil  paintings,  water  colours,  engravings, 
maps,  lithographs  and  prints  depict  histori- 
cal events,  scenic  beauties,  cultural  phases 
of  Canada's  early  days. 
Here  you  will  admire  Currier  and  Ives  Canadian  prints, 
Krieghoff's  habitant  lithoprints,  Lieutenant  Cockburn's 
Quebec  set  of  1833  and  many  more  . .  .in  all,  the  greatest 
collection  of  Canadiana  in  existence. 
But  even  connoisseurs  must  have  a  more  substantial 
diet  than  pictures,  and  the  famous  Manoir  Richelieu 
chef  is  as  proud  of  his  cuisine  as  we  are  of  the  Manoir 
collection.  Golf,  tennis,  swimming,  riding — summer's 
galaxy  of  sports — plus  the  keen  air  of  French  Canada, 
will  whet  your  appetite. 


THE  COST 


THE  DISTANCE 


.  THE  TIME 


Murray  Bay  is  easily  reached.  For  instance,  the  return 
summer  fare  between  New  York  City  and  Montreal,  a  10-hour 
run,  is  £22.42.  Lower  berth,  both  ways,  $7.50.  From  Mon- 
treal to  Murray  Bay,  a  glorious  1 6-hour  sail,  return  fare  $29.80, 
berth  and  meals  included.  Or  all  the  way  by  rail  or  motor  if  you 
please.  Steamers  are  equipped  to  take  your  car  aboard.  Fashion- 
able Murray  Bay  invites  you  to  share  her  peaceful  beauty. 


CANADA  STEAMSHIP  LINES 

715  VICTORIA  SQUARE,  MONTREAL,  QUE. 

MR228 

Agents  in  the  leading  c  i  t  i  e s   <  f  the  United  States   and  Canada 
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This  is 

the       IME  to 


Go  to  EUROPE 


Travel    costs    are     the     lowest 


in  years 


York  Cathedral — England 


HOLLAND 

A  hospitable,  happy 
people  that  make  the 
traveler  welcome,  and 
comfortable.  Of  course 
you  will  see  the  famous 
canals  .  .  dikes  .  ,  and 
windmills  .  .  the  charm- 
ing Dutch  landscapes 
that  inspired  Rubens 
and  Rembrandt. 

You  will  like  the  spot- 
less cleanliness  every- 
where, the  peacefulness 
and  good,  comfortable 
Dutch  living. 


Holland  America 
Line 

Passenger  Office: 

New  York 
24  Stale  Street 

or  offices  and  agents 
everywhere. 


IlolLiiul  America     ^9 
liners  call  at  Plymouth 
(Eastbound);  at  South- 
ampton (Irestbou 
from   Lone 
Boulogne-Sui  .'I 
noun    from   Pat I  ■ 
,il  Rotterdam,  ov 
from  Berlin, 


Mont  St.  Michel — France 


Stolzenfels  Castle — Rhine 


IF  your  personal  efficiency  has  suffered 
(as  it  most  likely  has!)  from  the  epi- 
demic depression,  Iravel  is  the  cure.  A  few 
weeks  of  different  customs  and  contacts, 
changing  scenes  .  .  the  delightful  suspense 
of  nearing  new  ports  .  .  carefree  relaxation 
at  sea  .  .  these  will  refresh  your  mind  and 
body,  and  prepare  you  to  carry  on  again 
with  new  vigor  and  increased  success.  Go 
to  Europe! 

The  museums,  with  their  treasures  of 
art  and  culture  are  still  there  to  be  visited 
and  enjoyed  .  .  all  the  things  you  have 
wanted  to  see  for  the  first  time,  or  again. 

And  nowyou  can  visit  Europe  so  reason- 
ably! Transportation  and  hotel  rates  are 
the  lowest  in  years;  your  dollar  buys  more 
of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  living  .  .  in 
the  delightful  Continental  manner.  This  is 
the  lime  to  go! 

Solid  Comfort  at  Sea 

For  hundreds  of  years  Holland  has  been  a 
foremost  maritime  nation  .  .  her  ship- 
builders, navigators  and  sailors  benefit 
from  many  generations  of  experience  and 
tradition.  This  is  reflected  in  the  great 
Holland  America  fleet,  headed  by  the 
STATENDAM,  magnificent  liner  of 
30,000  tons  register,  which  makes  the 
crossing  in  less  than  7  days . .  and  including 
the  wholly  modernized  ROTTERDAM 
(25,000  tons  register),  with  its  beautiful, 
spacious  cabins;  the  splendid  sister  ships, 
VOLENDAM  and  VEENDAM.  Hospit- 
able Holland  America  service  is  renowned 
.  .  as  is  the  superb  cuisine,  the  typical 
Dutch  cleanliness  and  all  the  careful  at- 
tentions that  make  for  solid  comfort  at  sea. 


Leon  Carroll's  Magical  Flower  Paintings 


p  LOWERS  and  their  way  of  sprout- 
ing,  growing  and  blossoming 
seem  to  hold  for  Mr.  Leon  Carroll 
strange  and  mysterious  quality.  They 
invoke  in  him  an  emotional  response 
to  their  mystic  beauty  which  he,  in 
turn,  has  the  imagination  and  tech- 
nique to  express  in  his  extraordinary 
portraits  of  flowers,  an  exhibition  of 
which  was  held  recently  at  the  Bab- 
cock  Galleries.  Mr.  Carroll  seems  to. 
find  in  his  flowers  strange,  elusive, 
intense  personality.  It  is  not  that,  as 
a  whole,  flowers  are  an  emotional  ex- 
perience to  him,  but  rather  that  each 
flower  awakens  a  separate,  almost  ex- 
citing response.  Just  as  new  and  in- 
teresting people,  people  with  an 
imagination  about  life,  find  in  each 
fresh  human  encounter  a  sense  of 
possible  adventure,  an  adventure  of 
the  spirit,  greatly  to  be  desired,  often 
leading  nowhere,  often  leading  to  the 
most  wonderful  experience  that  can 
await  the  soul  of  man. 

Mr.  Carroll  approaches  the  floral 
world  with  much  the  same  spirit.  It 
is  not  that  he  is  fond  of  flowers  in  the 
usual  happy,  impersonal  way,  just 
glad  of  their  color  and  beauty.  I  can 
imagine  he  might  roam  through  a 
garden,  out  in  the  woods,  without 
ever  having  the  faintest  impulse  to 
pick  a  flower.  He  wants  to  see  them 
growing  and  living.  He  is  curious 
about  their  relation  to  their  environ- 
ment, about  the  extraordinary  beauty 
that  comes  from  the  background  they 
have  chosen,  or  relation  to  the  light, 
the  sun,  the  wind,  that  is  a  part  of 
their  breathless  enchantment. 

We  have  chosen  one  of  Mr.  Car- 
roll's flower  people,  "Stalk  of  Gladi- 
olus," for  the  cover  of  this  number 
of  Arts  &  Decoration.  Not  that  it 
was  the  most  beautiful  that  was 
shown,  or  the  most  mysterious,  but 
because  it  was  the  most  extraordinary 
in  color  and,  in  a  way,  the  most 
unique  in  emotional  appeal.  Painted, 
as  so  many  of  Mr.  Carroll's  pictures 
are,  in  a  flood  of  light,  this  stalk 
seems   to  palpitate  in   the   sunshine, 


with  its  rich  and  velvety  lustre,  glow- 
ing even  in  the  reproduction. 

Others  in  this  collection  that  I 
found  of  especial  beauty  were  first  a 
cluster  of  fern  fronds,  just  unfolding, 
close  to  the  soil,  giving  a  sense  of 
weight,  as  though  they  were  reluc- 
tantly springing  into  light,  still  heavy 
with  the  slumbrous  peace  of  the 
earth.  And  a  little  one  he  calls  "Em- 
erald," showing  five  or  six  great 
juicy  slices  of  water  emeralds  on  a 
shadowy  dark  green  background.  You 
feel  the  softness  of  these  cactus 
pads  with  their  prickly  excrescences. 
You  feel  that  if  they  were  cut  the 
water  would  flow  from  them  and  that 
as  they  lie  hot  and  alive  in  the  sun- 
light, they  seem  to  exude  a  certain 
ppwer,  as  though  they  held  some- 
thing important  for  the  arid  desert 
life.  "Ghost  Flowers"  is  perhaps 
the  most  startling  portrayal  of  all 
these  remarkable  pictures.  Out  of  a 
crack  in  the  green  earth,  have  sprung 
four  gaunt,  fantastically  unreal, 
ghostly  stems,  at  the  top  curving 
over  toward  the  earth,  and  finished 
with  fragile  blossoms,  almost  as 
though  they  were  born  out  of  the 
heart  of  an  icy  crevasse  under  the 
soil.  They  look  a  little  frightened 
and  starved  but  very  valiant  and 
beautiful  against  their  background  of 
stark  green  ledges. 

A  group  of  flaming  red  lilies  is 
called  "Harlot's  Tombstone."  These 
curious  blossoms  are  on  long  round 
stalks  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
flowers  seems  like  wide  lips,  strangely 
sensual,  mysterious  and  unexplained. 

There  were  many  other  pictures,  all 
of  which  carry  names  suggestive  of 
the  mood  in  which  Mr.  Carroll  paint- 
ed, of  the  emotion  they  awakened 
in  his  spirit,  and  which  he.  in  turn, 
poured  through  his  painting  out  to 
the  spectators,  who  flocked  to  the 
exhibition  to  such  an  extent  that 
twice  it  had  to  be  extended — not  only 
flower  lovers,  but  lovers  of  the  hid- 
den heart  of  nature  so  rarely  pre- 
sented on  canvas.  M.  F.  R. 


Trees  and  the  Home 

(Continued  from  page  51) 


Holland  America  Line 


scarlet  oak.  maidenhair  tree,  spindle 
tree  and  sourwood. 

After  any  discussion  regarding  rea- 
sons for  tree  planting  the  most  im- 
portant remaining  factor  is  the  actual 
planting  and  care. 

Dr.  G.  E.  Stone  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  College,  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  modern  tree  surgery,  once 
said:  "If  you  have  $20.00  to  spend 
for  a  tree  buy  one  for  a  dollar  and 
use  the  remaining  $10.00  for  plant- 
ing and  care."  This  statement  is  not 
so  radical  as  it  might  seem  for  of 
all  the  trees  planted  each  year  only 
10r,'  actually  reach  maturity.  Faulty 
planting,  failure  to  spread  the  roots, 
neglect  of  proper  food  and  water. 
poor  choice  of  soil  and  location — 
these,  and  other  factors  often  spell 
the  loss  of  a  newly-planted  tree. 

In  planting  keep  in  mind  the 
future  effects  desired.  If  you  are 
planting  a  poplar  for  immediate 
effect  and  an  elm  or  oak  for  per- 
manent effect  all  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  environmental  conditions 
favorable  to  the  permanent  tree.  Do 
not  plant  such  trees  as  poplar  near 


a  garden  where  they  will  rob  the 
soil  of  needed  nourishment.  Give  the 
trees  the  room  they  actually  require 
for  spread.  Elms  should  never  be 
planted  nearer  than  forty  feet  apart, 
sugar  maple  thirty,  pin  oak  twenty- 
five,  while  purple  beech  needs  at  least 
fifty-five  to  sixty  feet.  Avoid  rocky 
soil  for  shallow-rooted  trees  as  elm. 
There  are  a  great  many  other  plant- 
ing considerations  but  space  does  not 
permit  me  to  mention  them. 

Above  all,  remember  the  scientific 
principles  of  tree  growth.  One  need 
not  be  a  scientist  to  plant  a  tree;  an 
intelligent  knowledge  of  tree  growth 
is  advisable  if  your  trees  are  to  be 
deep  green  in  spring,  give  shade  in 
summer,  color  in  autumn  and  pro- 
tection in  winter.  This  knowledge 
should  give  you  the  ability  to  detect 
weaknesses  in  structure,  undernour- 
ishment, presence  of  insects  and  dis- 
ease and  of  dangerous  cavities. 

If  you  have  trees  near  your  home 
become  friendly  with  them — learn 
to  know  their  characteristics  and 
needs.  They  are  a  vital  part  of  your 
home. 


JUNE,  1932 
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HOT€LS  OF 

DisnnGTion 


FRED  STERRY 

President 


JOHN  D.  OWEN 

Manager 


COOD    LIVING  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

tor  AMERICANS  ,«  EUROPE 

.  .  .  Now  you  can  enjoy  a  vacation  in  the  gay  capitals  and  picturesque  resorts 
of  Europe  for  as  little  as  it  costs  to  stay  at  home.  Travel  and  hotel  rates  are 
the  lowest  in  years.  Luxurious  living  in  the  Continental  manner  may  be  yours 
to  enjoy  at  surprisingly  moderate  expense  in  these  famous  European  hotels. 


Hotel  Royal 

Naples 

In  glorious  Naples,  the  largest,  'most 
niodernand  luxurious  hotel  is  the  Royal. 
Located  near  the  water's  edge,  every  bed- 
room has  a  private  balcony  overlooking 
the  blue  Naples  Bay.  A  roof-garden  res- 
taurant, dance  terrace  and  skating  rink. 
Rooms  tastefully  and  comfortably  fur- 
nished, nearly  all  have  private  bath. 
American  Plan  from  $4.00  per  day. 


Splendide-Royal 

Group 

Aix-les-Bains,  France 

Aix-les-Bains,  jewel  of  French  Savoy, 
rendez-vous  of  the  elite  of  all  the  world! 
A  rare  concentration  of  scenic  beauty: 
lake,  mountain  and  forest.  Outdoor 
sports;  a  gala  social  season,  centering  in 
the  Splendide.  Royal  and  Excelsior 
hotels  de  luxe.  In  tlie  center  of  town, 
hotels  de  1'Europe  and  Villa  Victoria  arc 
under  the  same  management.  American 
Plan  from  $7 per  day. 


Hotel  Helgravia 

Grosvenor  Gardens, 
S.  W.  1,  London 

Ideally  located  in  the  West  End  of  hi>- 
toric  London,  the  Pel  gratia  otters  unus- 
ual at  tract  ions  fort  lie  American  tra\  eller 
seeking  the  utmost  in  service.  Delightful 
outlook  on  Buckingham  gardens  and  Pal- 
ace; close  by  i  he  \  ictoria  Station, Houses 
of  Parliament  and  Westminster  \hl>c\. 
Imerican  Plan  from  $3.50 per  day. 


For  full  information,  write  to  IBORAT,  Publicity  Representatives,  .'>(>'>  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Reservations  through  recognized  Travel   igencies. 
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B  E  L  M  O  N 


B 


0  Living  at  The  Belmont  is  like  voy- 
aging to  Europe  on  a  crack  transatlan- 
tic liner.  Everything  about  the  place  is 
smart,  luxurious,  Continental.  Door- 
men, ladies'  maids,  waiters,  attendants, 
are  hand-picked,  trained  to  give  you 
complete,  unobtrusive  service. 

The  beauty  of  The  Belmont  Lounge 
and  Lobbies  is  well  known.  The  super- 
lative cuisine,  spoken  of  throughout 
Chicago,  is  a  tribute  to  Pierre  Deltort, 
our  chef,  and  Eugene  Bouillet,  our 
Maitre  d'hotel.  Belmont  guest  rooms 
and  suites  evidence,  in  their  charming 
furnishings,  sophistication  and  good 
taste. 

And — with  summer  just  around  the 
corner — it  is  pleasant  to  remember  that 
The  Belmont  directly  faces  the  breezes 
of  Belmont  Harbor,  that  its  Dining 
Room  is  air-cooled,  and  that  The  Bel- 
mont roof  contains  a  delightful  out- 
door lounge  for  guests  and  playground 
lor  children. 

Ten  minutes  by  motor  from  downtown. 
[deal  for  year  round  living,  for  the 
summer — or  for  brief  visits  to  Chicago. 


HOTEL 
E    L    M    O    N 

•       CHICAGO 

Transient  and  Residential 

Hotel    room-,    suites    and    kitchenettes 

/{.    /{.    Si   '/sou.     Manager 

Sheridan    Itoad.    overlooking    Belmont 
Harbor  ami    Lake   Michigan 


HOTEL 

Delmonico 

PARK  AVENUE  at  59th 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


For  a  day,  month  or  year,  a  distinguished 
metropolitan  residence,  conveniently  located 
at  the  crossroads  of  fashionable  New  York. 


ENJOY  LUXURIOUS  LIVING 
IN  THESE  FAMOUS  HOTELS 


Located  in  the  most  aristocratic 
quarter  of  Paris,  near  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  the  Royal-Monceau  is 
known  for  the  exquisite  taste  of 
its  appointments.  Modern  in  every 
respect,  unique  for  its  atmosphere 
of  quiet  distinction.  A  delightful 
garden  courtyard.  Every  apart- 
ment has  private  hath. 


The  Miramar  is  situated  beside 
the  finest  of  the  beaches  of  Biar- 
ritz, commanding  a  magnificent 
view  of  ocean  and  mountains.  The 
hotel  is  thoroughly  modern  — 
private  bath  in  each  apartment  — 
and  is  appointed  in charminggood 
taste.  The  restaurant  facing  the 
sea.  i-  the  scene  of  brilliant  fetes. 


For  full    information,  write   to  IBOBAT,  Publicity  Representatives, 

565  Fifth  Ave.,  V.  > .  Reservtuiont  through  recognized  trarei  agencies. 


The    Miramar    Royal-Monceau 

II   till    itS    Private   Beach  35  Ave.  Hoche,  near  Arc  <1<-  Triomphe 

BIARRITZ  PARIS 
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WHEfflU 

Creating  Beautiful  Gardens 

IM-.gg^^^ 

":k>^rj 

Quality 

Tropical 

Water  Lilies 


X'l  THY  wait  weeks  for  a  tiny 
*  *  plant  to  bloom,  when 
all  our  day  blooming  tropicals 
are  sturdy  mature  plants  which 
have  bloomed  and  carry  buds 
when  shipped  to  you,  prepaid. 

Send   for   Catalog 

i  Tropical    ^"ater    Lilies 

Prepaid  $3.00 
3  Hardy  Lilies  Prepaid     2.25 

5  Water  Lilies,  yellow. 
pink,  blue,  red  and  white 

I 
Cromatella    Gladstone    and 

Pink    Opal  Prepaid    3.00 

Pershing,  Sunrise.  Pring. 
Rubra    Rosa    and    Koch 

Prepaid     8.00 
Juno.  Blue  Beauty,  Panama 
Pacific,  Ward,  Omarana 
Prepaid    6.75 

$1.00  and  $2.00  collections  of 
Snails.  Oxygenating  and  Margin 
Plants  included  with  any  of  above 
Collections 

Tub  Collection,  one  lily, 
pink,  blue  or  yellow. 
Snails.  Oxygenating  and 
Margin    Plant-      Prepaid     1.90 

CARLETON  CLUB,  Inc. 

Lake  Wales  Florida 


ENJOY  THE  SPORT  OF 


ROCK  GARDENING 


» 
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Your  ingenuity  has 
more  chance  to  shozv 
itself  through  a  rockery 
you  build  and  plant 
yourself  than  in  any 
other  kind  of  gardening. 


ROCK  GARDENS, 
a  book  by  F.  F.  Rock- 
well, shows  how  you 
can  make  one  your- 
self. It  describes  and 
illustrates  the  types 
of  rock  gardens,  tells 
what  soils,  climates 
and  locations  are 
best,  how  to  con- 
struct, and  what  to 
plant  for  the  effects 
you     want    to    create. 

Order  from 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

578   MADISON   AVE. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Preparing  for  Next  Year's  Garden 


(  Co n tin i/ed  from  page  43) 


PERENNIALS 

To  have  good  perennials  from  seed 
for  next  year,  they  should  be  sowed 
in  June,  but  there  are  really  only  a 
few  perennials  which  we  habitually 
raise  from  seed,  always  and  forever 
excepting  new  varieties  of  rock-gar- 
den plants.  The  only  well-known  per- 
ennials usually  raised  from  seed 
which  come  to  my  mind  are  Del- 
phiniums. Columbines,  and  Regal 
Lilies.  The  rule  for  sowing  biennials 
holds  fast  here — sow  the  seeds  of 
these  perennials  when  the  seed-pods 
of  this  year's  bloom  ripen.  That  is 
nature's  time  for  sowing,  and,  in  most 
cases,  if  we  follow  nature's  example, 
we  are  more  likely  to  be  successful 
than  if  we  ignore  it  or  try  to  improve 
upon  it. 

Delphinium  seed  deteriorates  rap- 
idly, and  the  percentage  of  germina- 
tion declines  steadily  from  the  time 
it  is  gathered  until  it  is  sowed.  If 
Delphinium  seed  is  started  the  latter 
part  of  this  month  and  the  seedlings 
transplanted,  as  soon  as  they  are  big 
enough,  into  flats  or  frames,  the  re- 
sulting plants  will  be  ready  to  set  out 
by  the  middle  of  September,  and  will 
produce  a  magnificent  display  of 
bloom  next  summer. 

The  same  is  true  of  Columbines, 
perennials  very  much  neglected  by 
most  gardeners.  There  is  no  flower 
lovelier  and  none  easier  to  care  for. 
It  is  a  true  perennial  and  succeeds 
almost  equally  well  in  sun  and  in 
shade. 

Both  Delphiniums  and  Columbines 
suffer  somewhat  from  the  sentimen- 
tality of  gardeners  who  tolerate  in- 
ferior types.  Low  grade  plants  con- 


taminate the  scedbearers  and  propa- 
gate their  mediocrity.  Seed  should 
not  be  saved  from  any  Columbine 
which  has  floppy  stems.  Any  Colum- 
bine which  has  to  be  staked  should 
be  thrown  out.  regardless  of  the  size 
and  color  of  the  flower  or  the  length 
of  the  spurs.  In  Delphiniums,  tastes 
differ;  but  the  thin,  slender  spike  is 
undesirable. 

Regal  Lilies  come  in  at  this  time 
not  because  the  seed  is  ready  for  sow- 
ing in  June,  but  because  it  is  their 
blooming  period.  Probably  the  best 
time  for  sowing  them  is  early  au- 
tumn. Seed  may  be  sowed  outdoors  in 
furrows  about  2  inches  deep  and  left 
to  germinate  the  following  spring,  j 
Lily  seed  sowed  this  autumn  will  pro-  I 
duce  blooms  in  June,  1934.  Regal 
Lily  seeds  may  produce  blooming 
bulbs  within  seventeen  months  if 
they  are  handled  under  greenhouse 
conditions.  A  new  Lily  which  prom- 
ises to  be  just  as  important  as  Regal 
because  of  the  ease  with  which  it 
may  be  grown  from  seed  is  L.  philip- 
pinense  formosanum,  and  gardeners 
who  know  L.  tenuifolium  make  a 
point  of  sowing  it  every  year. 

For  most  gardeners,  these  are  al- 
most the  only  Perennials  and  Bien- 
nials worth  the  bother  of  raising 
from  seed.  Plants  may  be  purchased 
of  almost  all  other  perennials  with 
much  greater  ease  and  are  best  in- 
creased by  divisions  or  cuttings;  al- 
ways excepting,  as  mentioned  before, 
new  varieties  of  rock-garden  peren- 
nials which  may  be  sowed  at  various 
times  according  to  the  conveniences, 
prejudices,  and  fancies  of  the  gar- 
dener. 


We  Design  and  Execute 

TERRACES— PENTHOUSES  AND  GARDENS 

WROUGHT  IRON  AND  WICKER  FURNITURE 

Full  cooperation  with  Architects  and  decorators. 


L.  D.  FORD  Co.,  Inc. 


9  EAST  58TH  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


REMOVAL 

SALE 

20%— 50% 

Reductions 


"BOY 
WITH 
SHELL" 

Height 
48    inches 


GARDEN  FURNITURE 

Garden,    terrace,    and    interior   ornaments 
in    Marble,    Stone,    Pottery,    Metal,    Pom- 
peian    Stone — Vases.    Benches,    Fou<  I 
Wells,       Statuary,       Tab'es.      Jardinieres. 
Memorials     etc. 

POMPEIAN  STUDIOS 

30  East  22nd  St.,  New  York 


Illustrated 
ilogue 

on    request 


VENETIAN 
WELL     HEAD 

Height 
88    inches 


WATER     LILIES 

75    Varieties 


T1 


VHESE  richly  color- 
ed, fragrant,  easy- 
to-grow  garden  flowers 
may  be  planted  from 
April  to  September. 
Ours  are  the  largest 
Aquatic  Gardens  in 
America.  Every  root 
guaranteed!  75  beautiful  Varie- 
ties in  choose  from  in  our  free, 
illustrated  Catalog.  Send  for  it 
NOW. 

THE  W.  B.  SHAW  AQUATIC 
GARDENS  Dept.  J 

Kenihvorth.  Washington.  I).  C. 


BROAD-LEAVED  EVERGREENS 

From    the    Highlands 
of  the   Carolinas 

Gardens  of  the  Blue  Ridge  are  Head- 
quarters for  Hardy  Native  American 
Plants.  Our  supply  in  both  Nursery 
Grown  and  Collected  woods-grown  is 
sufficient  to  supply  the  demand. 
Azaleas,  Leucothoe,  Kalmia.  Rhododen- 
drons. Andromedas,  Orchids,  Vines, 
Climbers.  Creepers,  Ferns,  Liliums.  Tril- 
liums,  Dicentras,  and  hundreds  of 
Others  of  tried  and  tested  merit  are 
grown  and  carried  in  large  supply. 
Our  40  years'  practical  experience, 
quality,  quantity,  variety,  low  price 
and  unequalled  organization  are  at 
your  command.  Complete  catalog  and 
Surplus  list  will  be  sent  on  request 
E.  C.  ROBBINS 

Gardens  of  the  B!ue  Ridge 
ASHFORD  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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How   many    of    the    ques* 
you    answer    out    of 


THE  COURSE 

Thirty  lessons  (lavishly  illus- 
trated printed  booklets)  that 
can  be  mastered  with  ease  in 
48  weeks  utilizing  only  a  few 
minutes  a  day  of  your  spare 
time. 

I.  The  Fixed  Background. 

II.  Walls. 

III.  Windows  and  Then- 
Treatment. 

IV.  Ceilings,  Floors,  Floor 
Coverings. 

V.  Lights,  Lighting  Fixtures. 

VI.  Color,  Color  Schemes. 

VII.  Choice  and  Arrangement 
of  Furniture. 

VIII.  Decorative  Textiles  and 
Hangings. 

IX.  Choosing,  Framing  and 
Hanging  Pictures. 

X.  Painted  Furniture  and  Its 
Uses. 

XI.  Furnishing  the  Apart- 
ment. 

XII.  Historical  Backgrounds. 

XIII.  The  Historical  Back- 
ground of  Style. 

XIV.  The  Renaissance  Style 
of  Furniture. 

XV.  The  Baroque  Style  in 
Furniture. 

XVI.  The  Rococo  Style  in 
Furniture. 

XVII.  The  Neo-Classic  Style 
in  Furniture. 

XVIII.  Jacobean  and  Restora- 
tion Furniture  in  England. 

XIX.  William  and  Mary, 
Queen  Anne  and  Early 
Georgian  Styles  in  Furniture. 

XX.  The  Age  of  Chippendale 
in  England. 

XXI.  The  Adam  Period  in 
England  and  America. 

XXII.  American  Adaptation 
of  British  and  Continental 
Styles. 

XXIII.  Interior  Decoration  as 
a  Profession. 

XXIV.  Problems  and  Their 
Practical  Solution. 

XXV  What  Is  Modern? 

XXVI.  Fundann  ntal  Id 
Modern   Decoration. 

XXVII.  Modern  Styli  in 
Fabrics  anil   Coin 

XXVIII.  Modern  Furniture. 

XXIX.  The  Spirit   of     I 

Art. 


XXX.       CombiniM 
with  Other  Style 


M 
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DO  YOU  KNOW 


-bow    draperies    should    be     related     to    the 

room  ? 
-the    proper    length    for   glass   curtains   and 

over-draperies  ? 
-what    conditions    determine    the    choice    of 

curtains  for  a  room  ? 
-the  kind  of  floor  covering  to  use  when  the 

upholstery  and  draperies  contain  design? 
-what     determines    the     choice     of    Oriental 

rugs  ?       t 
-what    determines    the    choice   of   lamps   for 

certain   rooms? 
-how  wall  lights  should  be  placed  in  a  room? 
-what    is    meant    by    advancing    or    receding 

colors? 
-the   neutral   colors? 
-the     difference     between     tones,     tints    and 

shades? 
-how  to  build  up  a  color  scheme  for  a  room 

and  what  conditions  determine  the  choice 

of  colors? 
-what  rules  determine  the  placing  of  furni- 
ture  in   a    room? 
-what    rules   determine   the   choice   of   furni- 
ture for  various  rooms? 
-how  to  combine  various  styles  together  in 

the   same   room? 
-how   texture   affects  the   looks  of  a   fabric? 


-what  points  arc  to  be  considered  in  select- 
ing   upholstery   materials? 

-how  to  make  slip  covers? 

-how  to  combine  various  textiles  in  the 
same  room*? 

-when  rooms  should  be  left  without  pictures? 

-how  pictures  should  be  hung? 

-how  to -hang  a  group  of  pictures? 

-how  etchings  should  be  hung? 

-why  painted  furniture  is  suitable  for  bed- 
rooms? 

-what  three  important  factors  must  be  ac- 
complished  in  furnishing   an  apartment? 

-the  best  colors  to  use  for  backgrounds  in 
an  apartment? 

-how  books  may  best  be  accommodated  in 
a   small   apartment? 

-the   four   great   style   periods  of   furniture? 

-how  to  distinguish  the  various  period 
styles? 

-what  two  pieces  of  furniture  are  charac- 
teristically  American? 

-how  to  draw  patterns  for  valances  and 
draperies? 

-how  to  make   a   French  heading? 

-how  to  design  and  make  draperies  for 
arched  topped   windows  and  doors? 

-how  to  make  and  hang  portieres? 

-how  to  line  over-draperies? 


» 


If  you  possessed  the  knowledge  that  would  enable  you  to  answer  the  questions  in 
the  box  above  and  in  the  box  on  the  facing  page,  it  would  be  of  enormous  advan- 
tage to  you  in  many  ways.  Yet  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  similar 
questions  that  you  will  be  able  to  answer  out  of  your  own  knowledge  when  you 
have  completed 

THE  ARTS  &  DECORATION 
HOME  STUDY  COURSE  IN  PERIOD  AND 
MODERNISTIC  INTERIOR  DECORATION 

— a  course  of  tremendous  practical  and  cultural  value;  a  course  that  will  enrich 
your  life,  and  that  will  help  you  greatly  and  add  greatly  to  your  pleasure  in  all  the 
furnishing  and  decorating  you  do  in  your  own  home  whether  you  employ  a  profes- 
sional decorator  or  not;  a  course  that  will  open  the  doors  to  a  fascinating  and  prof- 
itable career  if  you  desire  one;  a  course  that  you  can  take  at  your  own  conve- 
nience, in  your  own  home,  in  your  spare  time,  and  complete  in  less  than  one  year; 
and,  finally,  a  course  that  will  repay  its  small  cost  a  great  many  times  in  the  mon- 
ey it  will  actually  save  you,  even  if  you  never  make  professional  use  of  the  knowl- 
edge. 

And  in  one  respect  at  least  we  believe  this  course  is  absolutely  unique  among 
all  courses  of  study — there  isn't  a  dull  or  tedious  minute  in  the  whole  of  it.  It 
is  absorbingly  interesting  from  beginning  to  end:  you  will  find  studying  it  a  plea- 
sure and  not  a  task.  It  is,  let  us  repeat — 

A  course  of  study  of  the  utmost  interest  and  value  to  every 
man  and  ivoman  tvho  genuinely  cares  for  a  beautiful  home, 
whether  large  or  small,  lavish  or  modest. 
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DO   YOU   KNOW 


— how  to  measure  windows  for  glass  curtains 
and    over-drapt/i  i  s  ' 

— how  to  make  a  festoon  drapery? 

— how   to  make  a  cascade   driperj  ? 

— how  to  make  and  hang  Dutch  curtain's? 

— how   to  treat  mullioned  windows? 

— when  to  use  Venetian  blinds? 

— how  to  attach  rings  and  hooks  to  draperies 
and  portien  s  ? 

— how  to  make  the  puffed  valance? 

— how    to    make    a    bed    canopy? 

— how  to  cut  and  hang  scarf  draperies? 

— how  to  treat  a  group  of  three  windows? 

— how    to    place    rods    and    poles? 

— the  proper  draperies  for  a  living  room? 

— the  proper  draperies  for  a   bedroom? 

— the  proper  draperies  for  a  nursery? 

— the  proper  draperies  for  a  library? 

— the  proper  draperies  for  a  dining  room? 


— how   to   select   color   schemes? 

— how  to  balance  a  color  scheme? 

— how   to  estimate   the   amount   of  painl    re- 
quired  for  a  given  surface? 

— the  proper  colors  for  children's  rooms? 

— the    proper    colors    for    nortli     rooms    and 
rooms   which   arc   sunny? 

—  the  proper  tinting  colors  and  glaze  lolors? 

— how   to   remove   old   wall   paper? 

— how    to    remove    calcimine? 

— how  to  glaze  with  two  or  more  colors? 

— how    to   stencil    wall    decorations? 

— the   proper   paint   for   radiators? 

— how  to  patch  plaster  walls? 

— how   to   tnat   stains  and   discolorations  on 
plaster  walls? 

— how  to  hang  and  paint  wall  fabrics? 

— how  to  wash  walls  and  ceilings? 

— how    to    make    new    glazing    effects    match 
aged    effects? 
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FOR  more  than  eight  years  Arts  &  Decoration 
magazine  has  been  conducting  the  most  au- 
thoritative, complete  and  thorough  home  study 
course  in  Period  interior  decorating  in  existence. 
In  1028  it  began  conducting  an  authoritative, 
complete  and  thorough  home  study  course  in 
Modernistic  interior  decorating.  Until  1930  the 
Modernistic  course  was  separate  from,  and  sup- 
plementary to.  the  course  in  Period  or  Historic 
Styles  of  Decoration. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  we  combined  these  two 
courses,  at  only  a  slight  increase  in  the  price 
originally  charged  for  the  Period  course  alone. 
Consequently,  with  only  one  enrollment,  and  at 
very  little  greater  cost,  you  will  now  receive 
complete  training  in  both  Modernistic  decorat- 


ing and  Period  decorating,  and  in  the  same 
length  of  time  heretofore  required  for  the  Period 
training  alone.  It  therefore  becomes  the  least 
costly  course  of  its  kind,  if  comparison  is  made, 
as  it  should  be,  on  the  basis  of  what  you  receive 
in  return  for  what  you  pay. 

Modernistic  decoration  is  growing  in  favor; 
and  its  vogue  is  increasing  as  more  and  more 
people  are  realizing  its  true  values  when  prop- 
erly done.  No  other  style  of  decoration  is  as 
easily  and  as  frequently  abused  and  misused. 
Consequently  a  sound  knowledge  of  its  prin- 
ciples, and  of  its  possibilities  and  its  limitations, 
has  become  essential  not  only  to  the  professional 
decorator  but  to  all  who  wish  to  do  their  own 
decorating  as  well. 


Let  us  tell  you  about  this  course,  the  most  complete 
course  of  its  kind  in  existence.  Let  us  send  you  this 
booklet,  that  describes  it  in  detail  and  tells  you  much 
about  decorating  as  a  career. 


Read  these 

extracts     from     letters     recently 
received: 

"Before  closing  I  feel  compelled  to 
thank  you  for  the  benefits  I  have  ob- 
tained from  your  course  both  cultural- 
ly and  materially.  My  only  regret  is 
that  I  did  not  take  up  the  course 
earlier,  since  I  have  had  to  spend  sev- 
eral hundred  pounds  altering  mistakes 
I  could  not  possibly  have  made  with 
the  knowledge  gained  by  the  course." 

"I  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you 
that  this  course  is  managed  better  and 
is  presented  in  a  more  interesting 
manner  than  any  course  for  home 
study  that   1  have  ever  taken  or  seen." 

"Let  me  mention  that  T  began  the 
course  merely  as  a  help  in  home 
making.  The  interesting  and  clear 
manner  in  which  the  course  unfolded, 
has  given  me  instead  a  hobby  of  para- 
mount   interest." 

"This  course  has  been  of  the  great- 
est value  to  me  in  planning  our  new 
home." 

"I  wish  to  tell  you  how  much  T 
have  enjoyed  your  course  in  Interior 
Decoration.  Although  I  did  not  take 
it  with  the  intention  of  applying  it 
to  business,  the  practical  knowledge 
earned  will  enable  me  to  cooperate  in 
the  furnishing  of  a  new  home  which 
T  am  now  building.  A  year  ago.  1 
could  not  have  done  this,  but  now,  I 
feel  with  some  help  I  can  decorate 
my  home  with  some  degree  of  intelli- 
gence. I  thank  you  for  the  interest 
you  have  taken  in  my  behalf  and  1 
shall  be  glad  to  praise  your  course  to 
any    prospective   students." 


While  it  is  in  your  mind,  NOW,  send  for  beautiful  Brochure  -  •>  -  FREE 
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Arts  &   Decoration   Home   Study 

Course  in  Interior  Deeoration 

578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Send  me  your  new  free  brochure  and  folder 
describing  your  combined  Period  and  Mod- 
ernistic course. 


Name 

Address., 
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20  East  76th  Street,   N.  Y. 

Comfort  and  good  taste 
need  not  be  expensive.  The 
Surrey  combines  both  at 
moderate      rentals.     Suites 

available  for  Oct.   leasing. 
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OWNERSHIP   MANAGEMENT 
Phone    RHinelander   4-1690 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE 
MENT.  CIRCULATION,  ETC.  REQUIRED  BY 
THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912. 
of  Arts  &  Decoration,  published  monthly  at  New 
York,  A'.  V.,  for  April  1,  1'JSZ. 

State  Of  N.  Y.       I 

County  of  N.  Y.  |  Sb 
Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State 
and  County  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Eltinge 
P.  Warner,  who.  having  been  duly  sworn  according 
to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  lie  is  the  Managing 
Editor  of  Arts  &  Decoration,  and  that  t lie  following 
is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  2^,  1912,  em- 
bodied in  section  44  3,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations 
to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher — Arts  &  Decoration  Publishing  Co., 
Inc.,  578  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Editor — 
Mary  Fanton  Roberts,  578  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Managing  Editor — Eltinge  F.  Warner, 
578  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Business 
Manager — Elmer  J.  Chambers,  578  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

2.  That  the  owner  is : 

Arts  &  Decoration  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  578  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New-  York  City.  Eltinge  F.  Warner,  578 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  J.  A.  Judd,  57  8 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Geo.  W.  Seaman, 
122  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A.  S.  Wilson. 
578  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  J.  Williams 
Macv.  Wriglev  Hhlg..  Chicago,  111.  Fred  Klaner,  Jr.. 
Wrigley  Bldg.,  Chicago.  111.  I.  T.  Myers,  57S 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York  City.  Elmer  .1.  Cham- 
bers,   5  7  8   Madison  Avenue,   New  York   City. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages  or  other 
securities  are :  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs,  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security 
holders,  if  any.  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  as  they  appear  on  the  books 
of  the  company,  but,  also,  in  cases  where  the  stock- 
holder or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  hooks  of 
the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  re- 
lation, the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for 
whom  such  trustee  is  acting  is  given;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  or 
the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in 
a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner  and 
this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association  or  corporation  has  any  interest 
direct  or  indirect  in  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

E.  F.  WARNER,  Managing  Editor. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  4th  day  of 
April,    1932. 

Elmer  J.  ('hammers.  Notary  Public. 
(My  Commissiim  expires  March  So,   193 ff.) 


The  ST.  LOUIS  SCHOOL 

of  FINE  ARTS 

Washington  University 


FALL      TERM      BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER    22,     1932 


Drawing,  Painting 
Modeling,  Commer 
cial  Design,  Maga 
zine  Illustration,  In 
terior  Decoration 
Design,  Costume 
Weaving,  Book-bind 
ing,  Leather,  Metal 
Pottery  and  China 
Composition.  Per 
spective,  Anatomy 
Etching,  History  of 
Art. 

o  Teachers  of  art 
may  now  receive  B. 
S.  degree  through 
St.  Louis  School  of 
Fine  Arts  in  co- 
operation with  other 
departments  of  Wash- 
ington  University. 


For     catalog     write     E.     H.     Wuerpel,     Di- 
rector,  Room   111,    Washington   University, 
St.   Louis,  Mo. 


^Drnxttm 


An  exclusive  residential 
hotel  frontingontheworld's 
most  fashionable  boulevard 
and  providing  an  ideal 
blend  of  complete  hotel 
service  and  home  privacy. 

Apartments  cf  two  to  five 
rooms  at  moderate  rentals. 


575ParkAvenm 

corner  63  rd  Street 


1  1 


GEORGE 


'■  %■///,.  %m  i  $  %m  fU  $ 


FOft'NFOOMATION 

IBORAT 

Ntvw  VQftK 


TARIFF 
ADJUSTED  TO 

PRESENT 
CONDITIONS 


PARIS 

3I.AVGEORGE  V 

UlEM""»1AOPESS! 

GEOPGFOTEL  PARIS 


The  Tooth  "Paste  <iAll  Womankind 
Has  ^Been  Hearing  <zAbout— 


Unmatched  in 
Refinement  - 
Positively  and 
Harmlessly. 

Removes 

Cigarette 
Stain         i 


Available 

Nozv  at 

Your  Own 


SPECIAL    OFFER 

BOST,  Inc.,  9  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Please  send  me  a  week's  supply  of  BOST,  for  which  I  enclose  10c  in  Stamps  or  coin. 

Name  

Name  and  address  of  drusrs^ist  Address  


. 


<M 


HATEVER  the  mood  inspired  by  your  decorative  theme — be  it  sedate  restfulness  or  spirited  gaiety — 
its  secret  lies  in  COLOR.  Color  from  the  base  up — the  key  in  which  the  harmonious  ensemble  is  pitched.  And  in  the  soft, 
cushioned  depths  of  EMBASSY  BROADLOOM,  color  achieves  a  supreme  triumph.  Its  rich,  luxurious  expanse  imparts  dis- 
tinction and  comfort  to  living-room  and  bedroom.  In  the  hallway  and  foyer — EMBASSY  BROADLOOM  clearly  insinuates  a 
note  of  hospitality.  EMBASSY  BROADLOOM  carpeting  is  developed  in  a  wide  range  of  twenty-seven  delightful  tones.  And 
of  even  deeper  pile  and  more  enduring  quality,  ENVOY  BROADLOOM — Embassy's  luxurious  companion — is  now  available 
in  sixteen  gem-like  colors.  Consult  your  decorator  about  the  advantages  of  these  fine  carpetings. 

5  5  8  1  I 

THE     MAGEE     CARPET     CO. 

MILLS:   BLOOMSBL'RC,  PENNSYLVANIA 

New  York  Sales  Headquarters:  295  Fifth  Avenue 

Prompt  cat  order  service  may  he  secured  in  27  and  36  inches,  9,  12  and  75  foot  tvidths — 18  foot  widths  in  colors 
Starred— from:  lay  Carpal  Co., Inc..  lit  East  tTth  Street,  V.  V.  C.:  American  Rug  «K-  Carpet  Company,  910  Michi- 
gan Blvd.,  S.,  Chicago,  Illinois:  Jos.  M.  O^Callaghan  Co..  99  Portland  Street.  Boston,  Mass.:  Rosenf eld  Company, 
221  /.»    Street,  N.  E..  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Grether  &  Gretlier,  Inc.,  728  S.   Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A     MAGEE     CARPET 


